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PREFACE. 


The  origin  and  nature  of  the  follow  ing  Report,  which  has 
been  ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege for  Orphans,  will  be  best  explained  by  prefixing  to  it  the 
instructions  directing  the  tour,  during  which  the  information 
embodied  in  it  was  collected.  These  instructions  were  drawn 
up  by  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Education,*  who  were 
charged  with  this  duty  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Board  of  Truitees  of  the  Oirard  College  for  Orphatu^ 

September  19, 183& 

A.  D.  Bache,  Esq., 

PreeidefU  of  the  Girard  CoUege  for  Orphane^ 

•        PhiladeljAia, 

Dear  Sir: — I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  resolution,  passed  by  this 
Board  on  the  19th  July  last,  authorizing  you  to  visit  Europe, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  on  Scholastic  Educa- 
tion. I  also  enclose,  in  quadruplicate,  a  commission  from  the 
Board,  certified  by  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia,  stating  the 
objects  of  your  mission,  and  asking  the  aid  of  all  friends  of 
science  to  facilitate  your  inquiries.  The  financial  arrange- 
ments for  your  salary  and  expenses  are,  as  you  know,  com- 

*  Consiflting  of  Nicholas  Biddle,  Chairmaji^  W.  M.  Meredith,  J.  M.  Keagy, 
J.C.  Biddle,  S.  V.  Merrick,  and  W.  W.  Haly,  Esq'rs.  The  Board  of  Trustees  has 
since  had  to  regret  the  decease  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Kcagy  and  J.  C.  Biddle,  Esq.,  two 
of  its  most  attentive  and  efhcicnt  niembcrs. 


C>  S'i^t-j 
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pleted.    It  remains  only  for  the  Committee  to  add  their  instruc- 
tions for  your  government 

Your  familiarity  with  the  subject  of  education,  and  your  per- 
sonal acquaintance  with  the  views  of  the  Board,  of  which  you 
were  a  member,  supersede  the  necessity  of  any  detailed  ex- 
planations in  regard  to  the  purposes  of  your  voyage,  or  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  them ;  and  the  Committee  will,  there- 
fore, confine  themselves  to  such  general  instructions  as  may 
regulate  the  course  of  your  movements  and  inquiries. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  are  charged  by  the  City  of  Philadel- 
phia to  prepare  a  system  of  instruction  for  the  Girard  College 
for  Orphans.  For  this  purpose  they  are  anxious  to  have  the 
most  accurate  information  of  the  best  means  used  for  the  same 
purpose  elsewhere,  and  you  have  been  selected  to  obtain  it 
Your  object,  then,  is  to  visit  all  establishments  in  Europe  simi- 
lar to  the  Girard  College;  and  as  these  are  found  principally,  if 
not  exclusively,  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  the 
rest  of  the  states  of  (^ermany,  these  countries  will  form  the 
natural  limits  of  your  tour.  Accordingly,  all  institutions  in  each 
of  those  countries  resembling  the  Girard  College,  or  any  others 
which  promise  to  afford  useful  information  in  organizing  it,  you 
will  see  and  examine.  Your  own  reflection  will  readily  suggest 
the  points  of  information  desired;  and  I  will,  therefore,  merely 
enumerate  a  few,  which  may  serve  as  a  basis  for  your  own 
extensive  investigation.  Of  every  establishment  visited  by  you, 
we  should  wish  to  know — 

1.  Its  history,  general  administration,  and  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  its  funds. 

2.  Its  interior  organization  and  government;  the  names,  titles, 
and  duties  of  all  the  persons  employed  in  it 

3.  Who  are  admitted  to  it,  and  the  forms  and  terms  of  ad- 
mission, and  where  it  is  professedly  for  the  education  of 
orphans  who  are  considered  as  orphans. 
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4.  The  number  and  classification  of  the  scholars,  and  their 
term  of  residence. 

5.  Their  course  of  studies,  in  the  minutest  detail,  from  the 
commencement  to  the  end  of  their  residence  in  the  institution, 
with  the  text-books  and  other  works  used. 

6.  As  a  part  of  that  course,  specially  important  to  the  Girard 
College,  we  should  desire  to  know  the  regulations  or  the  prac- 
tice by  which,  among  a  large  body  of  scholars,  a  portion,  after 
continuing  for  some  time  in  the  institution,  are  permitted  to  begin 
their  active  career  in  life — while  others,  with  greater  aptitude 
or  greater  willingness  to  learn,  are  carried  up  to  the  higher 
branches  of  education.  The  nature  and  the  mode*  of  that  dis- 
crimination would  be  highly  interesting — as  would  also  be — 

7.  The  precise  extent  to  which  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion is  proposed  to  be  given,  and  is  actually  given,  and  also  by 
whom  and  in  what  form  that  instruction  is  conveyed. 

8.  The  mechanical  arts  taught — the  mode  of  teaching  them 
— ^the  models,  tools,  and  implements  of  all  kinds  employed — 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  practice  of  these  arts  is  mingled 
with  the  routine  of  studies. 

9.  The  system  of  rewards  and  punishments  in  regard  to  stu- 
dies or  personal  conduct 

10.  The  general  police  and  discipline  of  the  school. 

11.  The  amusements — gymnastic  exercises — games  of  all 
kinds,  uniting  instruction  with  agreeable  relaxation — together 
with  the  number  and  extent  of  the  vacations,  pecuniary  allow- 
ance, or  personal  indulgences  to  the  scholars. 

12.  The  diet  and  clothing  of  the  scholars. 

13.  The  regulations  in  regard  to  health,  hours  of  study  and 
of  rest,  arrangement  as  to  sleeping  and  eating,  and  the  whole 
routine  of  each  day's  employment 

14.  The  expenses  of  the  school,  including  salaries  and  all 
incidents,  with  the  average  annual  expense  of  each  scholar. 
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15.  The  structure  of  the  buildings,  the  arrangement  of  dor- 
mitories, refectories,  play-grounds,  and  work-shops,  illustrated 
by  drawings,  where  they  can  be  procured, 

16.  As  a  proper  foundation  for  similar  statistical  inquiries  ia 
this  country,  you  will  collect  all  the  information  you  can  in 
respect  to  the  proportion  of  orphans  to  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity. 

These  general  heads  of  inquiry,  which  you  can  easily  mul- 
tiply, will  indicate  the  wish  of  the  Board  that  your  examination 
should  be  thorough  and  practical.  They  already  possess,  or 
may  easily  obtain,  all  that  books  can  teach  on  the  subject.  It 
is  your  especial  duty  to  study  the  actual  working  of  the  ma- 
chinery of  education;  to  domesticate  yourself,  if  practicable,  in 
these  institutions,  and,  by  your  own  personal  observation,  to 
distinguish  what  is  really  useful  from  what  is  merely  plausible 
in  theory. 

It  is  this  anxiety  that  your  investigation  should  be  complete, 
which  induces  them  not  to  fix  at  present  any  period  for  your 
return.  How  much  time  it  may  require  cannot  now  be  safely 
determined.  They  rely  confidently  on  your  diligence,  and  are 
sure  that  you  will  not  prolong  your  absence  without  ample 
reason.  While,  therefore,  they  are  very  anxious  to  open  the 
College  with  the  least  possible  delay,  they  deem  it  so  much 
more  important  to  begin  well  than  to  begin  soon,  that  they  post- 
pone naming  any  limit  to  your  stay  in  Europe,  until  you  are 
able  to  apprize  them  of  your  progress. 

In  respect  to  the  purchase  of  books  and  apparatus,  mentioned 
in  the  resolution  of  the  Board,  it  is  not  their  wish  that  you 
should,  at  this  time,  purchase  a  library,  or  an  extensive  philo- 
sophical apparatus.  You  will  only  inquire  where  they  can  be 
best  procured  hereafter,  and,  in  the  mean  time,  limit  your  actual 
purchases  to  textbooks  and  other  works  used  in  schools,  or 
which  may  assist  your  inquiries:  to  models,  drawings,  and  such 
philosophical  instruments  as  may  be  necessary  or  useful  in 
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opening  the  College,  or  which  you  may  deem  it  expedient  to 
procure  in  anticipation  of  the  larger  collection. 

The  materials  and  information  thus  acquired  you  will,  on 
your  return,  present  to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  at  the  same 
time,  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  practicable,  you  will  prepare  a 
final  Report,  with  a  plan  for  the  government  and  instruction  of 
the  College — the  result  of  all  your  examination  and  reflection. 

In  the  mean  time,  you  will  keep  the  Board  constantly  advised 
of  your  movements. 

With  my  best  wishes  that  your  mission  may  be  as  pleasant 
as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  useful,  I  remain, 

Your's,  truly, 

(Signed.)        N.  BIDDLE,  Chairman. 
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The  following  errata  ahoald  be  corrected  as  afiecting,  in  general,  tlie  meaning 
of  the  text. 

On  page  5,  line  17  from  top  of  page, /or  **  western**  read  aoathem. 

6,  13  bottom,  era$e  one  of  the  **  its.** 

8,  18  **        before  **  impoMiUe**  imtrt  lometimee. 

15,  17  top,       ybr  the  eemioolon  after  **ezerciBet**j»2aeea  comma. 

18,  7  dc  8,    bottom,/or  **  reqoire*  read  requires. 

98,  13  top^       for  **  insures**  read  insure. 

50,  13  >*       tnt erf  •«  Intellectual  Education**  at  beginning  of 

line. 

76,  13  bottom, /or  **  infraction**  fMtf  infractions. 

113,  17  >*       /or  «*amout**  read  amount 

125,  13  *•       /or  **gosper*  read  gospels,  and/or  ••works**  read 

books. 

199,  15  top,      /or  ••introduetioo**  read  introdnctor J. 

151,  10  "       /or  *•  ten**  read  twa 

305,  8  <«        tntert  after  •«  credit  of,**  Erst 

386,  10  bottom, /or  **  composing**  read  comparing. 

391,  12  «"       /or  •«  body**  read  board. 

409,  3  top,       for  **  recite**  read  have  recreation. 

435,  11  *^      /or  >*  branches**  read  bachek>r. 

477,  10  bottom,/or  «*  Olto**  read  Otto. 

504,  Note,    /or  "380,381**  read  398,399. 

534,  15  Sl  16  top,       era$e  "  at  a  quarter  to  seven.** 

540,  17  bottom, /or  <«  Frejbnrgh**  read  Freyberg. 

573,  14  >*        eraoe  the  colon  between  ••described'*  and  '•at 

PotsdauL** 

589,  14  top,      /or '•Freyburg**  read  Freyberg. 

583,  15  u  tt  a  a 


REPORT    ON    EDUCATION. 


TO   THE    TRUSTEES   OF   THE 

GIRARD   COLLEGE   FOR   ORPHANS. 

GfiifTLCMBir: 

Haviico  completed  the  tour  of  examination  into  the  state  of 
Education  in  Europe,  undertaken  by  your  direction,  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  the  organization  of  the  Girard  College  for 
Orphans,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  you  a  Report  upon  the  infor- 
mation collected 

The  more  immediate  direction  of  my  mission,  as  President 
of  the  Girard  College  for  Orphans,  was  devolved  by  the  Trus- 
tees upon  their  Ceanitiee  on  Scholastic  Education,  from  whom 
I  received  detaiHy[  mStructions.  In  these  I  was  directed  to 
visit  the  institutions  in  the  principal  countries  of  Europe^  whicli 
might  be  supposed  to  afibrd  useful  information  towards  organi- 
zing the  College,  to  procure  text-books,  and  other  works  used 
in  the  more  remarkable  schools,  and  the  more  important  works 
on  Education:  and  to  collect  such  philosophical  instruments* 
models,  and  drawings,  as  might  be  useful  or  necessary  in  open- 
ing the  College,  or  ai  might  seem  to  me  desirable  to  be  pur- 
chased in  anticipatkm  of  the  larger  collections. 

My  arrangements  for  leaving  home  were  completed  at  the 
close  of  September^  1886;  and  after  having  visited  the  chief 
countries  of  Europe,  which  were  the  most  interesting  for  my 
undertaking,  t  completed  my  tour  in  October,  1838,  It  is 
almost  ncedlcsa  to  say,  that  I  am  now  not  only  ready,  but 
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anxious  to  render  available,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Girard  College,  the  knowledge  which  has  thus 
been  acquired. 

It  will  be  the  design  of  the  present  Report  to  state  in  what  way 
I  have  executed  the  instructions  of  the  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  and  to  present  the  result  of  the  inquiries  which  they 
directed.  Their  instructions  contained,  besides  the  general 
indications  of  the  objects  of  my  journey,  suggestions  as  to  the 
mode  of  securing  these  objects,  which  I  found  highly  useful, 
and  for  which  I  feel  very  grateful.  The  most  important  pur- 
pose of  my  mission  was  the  examination  of  institutions  for  Edu- 
cation, and  my  Report  will  principally  consist  of  descriptions  of 
these,  and  remarks  upon  them.  The  other  objects  were  se- 
condary, and  even  incidental 

Whoever  has  even  glanced  at  the  part  of  the  Will  of  Mr. 
Girard,  which  relates  to  the  endowment  of  a  "College  for  Or- 
phans," must  have  perceived  that  he  intended  no  ordinary 
Orphan  Asylum  to  be  created  with  the  immense  fund  which  his 
liberality  intrusted  to  the  authorities  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 
Mr.  Girard  has  put  himself  in  the  place  of  a  father  to  the 
orphan,  and  has  determined  that  talent  shall  have  all  the  oppor- 
tunities for  development,  by  education,  within  the  reach  of  chil- 
dren the  most  favoured  by  the  circumstances  of  their  parents. 
This  view  has  been  prominent  in  all  the  measures  taken  by  the 
City  Councils  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  execution  of  their  trust; 
and  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  whom  they  have  delegated  the 
direct  control  of  the  Institution,  have,  by  their  President,  official- 
ly asserted  this  same  understanding  of  the  founder's  wishes.  A 
due  execution,  therefore,  of  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic 
Committee,  required  not  merely  an  examination  of  orphan- 
houses  and  elementary  schools,  but  of  the  various  modes  of 
education  and  grades  of  instruction.  This  task  I  undertook 
with  real  distrust  of  my  power  to  do  it  justice,  notwithstanding 
the  encouragement  extended  by  the  choice  made  of  me,  by 
gentlemen  for  whom  I  entertain  a  high  respect.  I  must  be  allow- 
ed to  say  that,  in  the  course  of  attempting  its  execution,  I  have 
spared  no  personal  exertion,  and  lliat,  tliough  I  may  regret  it 
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was  not  in  abler  hands,  my  conscience  acquits  me  of  having 
wasted  any  part  of  the  time  or  means  so  liberally  placed  at  my 
disposal  by  my  fellow  citizens. 

Before  entering  upon  the  descriptive  portion  of  my  Report, 
I  propose  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  views  and  circumstances 
which  guided  me  in  the  distribution  of  time  in  the  diiierent  coun- 
tries visited,  and  to  present  some  of  the  general  features  of  pub- 
lic education  peculiar  to  each  of  them. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  principles  of 
education  must  be  founded  upon  those  of  human  action,  and 
hence  be  common  to  all  nations,  it  must  be  admitted  that  sys- 
tems framed  from  such  genera]  laws  would  require  considera- 
ble modification  to  render  them  applicable  to  difierent  countries. 
Differences  in  political  and  social  organization,  in  habits  and 
manners,  require  corresponding  changes  to  adapt  a  system  of 
education  to  the  nation;  and,  without  such  modifications,  success 
m  the  institutions  of  one  country  is  no  guarantee  for  the  same  re- 
sult in  those  of  another.  The  difficulties,  however,  of  working 
out  a  plan  of  education,  from  observation,  appeared  to  me  much 
greater  at  the  outset  of  my  undertaking  than  they  do  now,  that  I 
have  seen  how  very  many  of  the  essentials  are  common  to  all  well 
organized  institutions  having  the  same  scope.  A  consideration 
of  these  difficulties  induced  me  to  make  Great  Britain  the  first 
point  of  my  tour,  since  it  was  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  success- 
ful methods  of  education  there  might  be  more  easily  transplant- 
ed, being  more  directly  applicable  at  home  than  those  of  other 
countries.  The  examination  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  insti- 
tutions there  occupied  rather  more  than  eight  months;  and,  lest 
this  portion  of  time  should  appear  too  great  in  comparison  with 
that  devoted  to  the  Continent,  it  may  be  well  to  state  the  cir- 
cumstances which  absolutely  required  so  considerable  an  allot- 
ment Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  regular  or  central  system 
of  education,  and  of  any  general  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  its  institutions  for  public  instruction,  and  to  the  entire 
freedom  of  individual  effi>rt,  more  time  is  required  to  obtain 
access  to,  and  examine  the  establishments  of  Great  Britain,  than 
of  any  other  country  which  I  visited.     A  proper  idea  of  the 
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general  arrangements  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  study  of  parti- 
cular cases,  and  each  institution  requires  to  be  approached 
individually,  and  often  in  a  different  way,  to  secure  a  profitable 
entrance.  As  entirely  different  ideas  frequently  prevail  in  the 
organization  of  institutions  of  the  same  class,  it  is  not  sufficient, 
as  it  usually  is  elsewhere,  to  see  merely  a  specimen  to  judge  of 
the  whole.  For  the. special  objects  of  my' tour,  the  eleemosy- 
nary institutions  were  to  be  carefully  inspected;  and  in  the 
number  of  its  Educational  Charities,  its  Orphan  Asylums,  Blue- 
coat  Schools,  and  Education  Hospitals,  Great  Britain  exceeds 
every  other  country  in  Europe.  The  city  of  Edinburgh  and  its 
vicinity  alone  contain  five  such  institutions  for  boys,  and  no  two 
of  these  are  exactly  alike  in  their  regulations  and  adminis- 
tration, so  that  it  was  necessary  to  visit  all  to  form  precise 
ideas  of  their  arrangements.  If  this  be  true  of  establishments 
having  similar  objects,  in  the  same  city,  it  may  be  inferred  of 
those  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  facts  fully  sustain 
the  inference.  It  is  true,  to  such  an  extent,  that  in  preparing 
descriptions  of  these  schools  to  present  to  the  Board,  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  classify  them,  so  that  by  presenting,  in 
detail,  one  institution  as  the  type  of  a  class,  I  might  avoid  the 
too  great  extension  of  this  Report  The  management  of  these 
institutions,  the  observation  of  which  formed  an  important  part 
of  my  duty,  may  serve  in  many  points,  especially  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  material  comforts  of  life,  as  a  model  to  those  of  other 
countries,  in  many  of  which  I  freely  admit  that  more  just  ideas 
in  regard  to  instruction  prevail.  Upon  a  review  of  the  results 
of  my  visit  to  the  institutions  of  Great  Britain,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  time  was  well  bestowed,  though  more  profitable  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  instruction  was  acquired  in  less  time  in  some 
of  the  countries  of  the  Continent. 

After  completing  a  tour  through  some  of  the  institutions  of 
Ireland,  Scotland,  and  England,  I  crossed  to  the  Continent,  and 
visited,  in  turn,  the  principal  schools  of  France,  Switzerland, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  the  chief  States  of  Germany,  making  also 
a  rapid  visit  to  Italy.  The  same  subjects  of  inquiry  did  not,  of 
course,  interest  me  equally  in  these  different  countries,  and  I 
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proceed  to  pass  briefly  in  review  their  respective  points  of 
interest 

In  Great  Britain,  the  charitable  institutions  for  education  oc- 
cupied most  of  my  attention.  There,  as  in  other  countries 
where  similar  establishments  exist,  and  where  no  great  or  re- 
cent change  has  been  made  in  public  instruction,  the  instruction 
within  them  resembles  more  nearly  that  of  the  schools  of  the 
same  grade  in  general,  than  in  countries  where  such  a  change 
has  been  wrought  While  engaged  in  visiting  them,  I  did  not 
neglect,  however,  institutions  which  afforded  a  less  direct  pros- 
pect of  advantage.  To  illustrate  by  an  example;  although 
Heriot's,  the  Watsons',  and  other  hospitals  for  education  at 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  occupied  a  large  share  of  my  atten- 
tion while  in  Scotland,  I  visited,  more  or  less  in  detail,  at 
Edinburgh,  the  Model  Infant  School,  the  Circus-Place  Prepara- 
tory School,  the  Sessional  School,  the  High  School,  the  Aca- 
demy, the  Western  Academy,  the  Hill  Street  Institution,  and 
the  University;  at  Glasgow,  the  Infant  and  Juvenile  Schools  of 
the  Education  Society,  the  different  departments  of  the  High 
School,  and  the  University.  I  also  made  an  excursion  to  St 
Andrew's,  to  visit  the  Madras  College  founded  by  Dr.  Bell. 

In  France,  the  general  system  of  education,  especially  as 
modified  in  its  lower  departments,  and  the  schools  for  science 
and  the  arts,  formed  the  special  objects  of  examination.  The 
orphans  arc,  in  general,  associated  with  the  foundlings,  and  dis- 
tributed through  the  country  at  the  expense  of  the  state;  the 
system  presenting  nothing,  as  far  as  my  inquiries  led,  either  for 
approval  or  imitation.  The  plan,  of  which  I  venture  to  speak 
thus  freely,  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  excellent  system 
in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Weimar,  which,  though  similar  in  ap- 
pearance, differs  essentially  from  it.  In  Weimar,  orphan  chil- 
dren, deprived  of  both  parents,  are  distributed  among  families, 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  same  station  of  life  as  the  deceased 
parents,  and  a  real  superintendence,  both  moral  and  intellectual, 
is  exercised  over  them  by  officers  specially  appointed  for  the 
purpose,  and  by  the  parochial  clergy  and  schoolmasters. 

In  Switzerland,  recent  and  great  efforts,  consequent  upon  the 
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advance  of  true  liberty,  have  been  made  among  the  republics, 
in  behalf  of  general  education.  The  school  of  Pestalozzi,  at 
Yverdun,  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  the  history  of  educa- 
tion ;  and  the  institutions  of  Fellenberg,  at  Hofwyl,  have  been 
frequently  described.  Others  of  great  merit,  but  more  recently 
established,  are  less  generally  known,  and  some  of  them  will, 
as  far  as  my  limits  allow,  be  noticed  in  this  Report  I  cannot, 
however,  enter  into  the  particulars  requisite  to  present  the 
striking  results  which  the  last  seven  years  have  produced  in 
many  of  the  cantons. 

The  common  school  system,  as  well  as  the  eleemosynary 
institutions  of  Holland,  deservedly  attract  much  attention,  and 
afforded  interesting  subjects  for  examination.  There  are  pecu- 
liarities about  both,  and  experiments  have  been  made  there 
which  bear  upon  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  in  edu- 
cation. I  need  only  refer,  here,  to  those  of  the  method  of  mu- 
tual instruction,  and  of  the  manner  of  supplying  teachers;  the 
latter  of  which  experiments  has  led  to  a  conclusion  in  favour 
of  schools  for  teachers,  which  appears  to  me  irresistible. 

Among  the  institutions  of  the  different  states  and  free  towns 
of  Germany,  I  visited  more  or  less  in  detail  those  of  Prussia,  Sax- 
ony, Austria,  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Nassau,  Weimar,  Frank- 
fort, Bremen,  and  Hamburgh.  The  condition  of  public  instruc- 
tion, in  general,  in  the  diflercnt  states,  as  well  as  of  the  different 
departments  of  it  it  in  the  same  state,  is  very  unequal.  Prussia  is 
at  present  decidedly  in  advance  of  the  other  larger  German 
States  in  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  in  the  manner 
and  matter  of  the  instruction.  The  case  with  which  every 
point  connected  with  the  schools  is  ascertained,  is  remarkable; 
and  I  look  back  to  the  time  spent  in  t}iem,  and  in  intercourse 
with  their  teachers,  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  portions  of  that 
occupied  by  my  tour.  As  the  various  accounts  which  have 
been  given  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia  have,  in  general,  re- 
ferred  to  the  system  more  particularly  than  to  the  schools,  I 
shall,  in  this  Report,  touch  more  briefly  upon  the  former,  and 
go  more  into  detail  in  regard  to  the  latter.  By  reference  to 
their  spirit  and  minute  arrangements,  it  is  easy  to  sec  where 
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they  would  apply  as  perfectly  in  a  republic  as  in  a  monarchy. 
The  instruction  in  many  of  the  charitable  institutions  of  that 
country  has  not  kept  pace  with  that  in  the  schools  in  general, 
though  there  are  others  which  have  even  led  the  way  in  im- 
provement. Weimar  has  followed  closely  the  Prussian  model 
in  its  system  of  education,  and  the  schools  of  Nassau  may 
be  said  to  be  derived  from  the  same  source.  The  schools 
of  Saxony  were  once  famous  throughout  Europe,  but  the  pri- 
mary schools  appear  to  have  lost  that  rank;  they  are  now, 
however,  rapidly  improving,  by  the  same  means  which  pro- 
duced the  present  advanced  state  of  instruction  in  Prussia — ^the 
education  of  teachers.  In  Bavaria,  changes  of  system  have 
been  too  recent  to  render  general  remarks  of  any  value.  I 
shall,  however,  give  an  account  of  the  method  of  Graser,  in- 
troduced into  the  schools  of  a  section  of  the  kingdom.  In 
Austria,  public  instruction  remains  nearly  on  the  footing  upon 
which  it  was  placed  by  the  reforming  emperor,  Joseph  the 
Second.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  once  much  in 
advance  of  the  times,  though  the  elementary  department  is  at 
present  behind  that  of  most  of  the  other  German  States.  They 
still  adhere  to  the  incomplete  plan  of  educating  teachers  in  ordi- 
nary schools,  and  to  antiquated  methods  of  instruction.  The 
Schools  of  Arts  in  Austria  rank,  however,  with  the  best  in  Eu- 
rope, and  receive  liberal  encouragement  from  the  government 
Of  the  many  institutions  which  have  claimed  my  attention, 
it  would  be  entirely  impossible  to  give  even  a  meagre  sketch 
within  the  limits  appropriate  to  a  Report,*  and  if  it  were  prac- 
ticable to  go  into  details  respecting  all,  many  would  be  found 
not  to  repay  the  pains  taken  in  reducing  to  paper  a  descrip- 
tion of  them.  In  making  the  selection,  which  is  thus  neces- 
sary, I  shall  endeavour  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  Board 
the  countries  in  which  the  different  departments  of  education 
are  best  carried  on,  and  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation, illustrated  by  the  minutise  of  as  many  individual  institu- 

*  The  wholo  number  of  schools  visited  was  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
KTentj^ight;  to  some  of  tliese,  however,  I  merely  made  a  single  short  visit, 
oChera  occupied  me  fi>r  several  days. 
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tions  as  appear  necessary  to  exemplify  the  system,  and  to 
render  its  results  available  for  practice;  endeavouring  to  render 
each  account  as  complete  in  itself  as  the  nature  of  the  main 
object  of  my  Report  will  permit 

The  manner  of  collecting  tlie  information  which  I  sought  re- 
quires a  passing  notice.  The  introductions  which  usually  flow 
in  abundantly  upon  any  one  known  to  have  a  special  object  in 
visiting  a  country,  opened  to  me  the  earliest  and  sometimes  the 
best  sources  of  information  as  to  the  existence,  nature,  and  ex- 
tent of  institutions,  and  of  the  books  necessary  to  give  particulars 
in  regard  to  them,  and  which  are  rarely  known  at  a  distance. 
By  consulting  these  and  other  works  and  documents,  and  by 
comparison  of  various  opinions,  I  was  usually  enabled  to  decide 
correctly  as  to  the  course  which  I  ought  to  take,  to  see  what 
was  most  deserving  of  attention.  However,  sometimes  erro- 
neous opinions  deceived  me,  and  I  found  that  my  course  had 
missed  some  interesting  point,  or  had  brought  me  to  one  of 
little  interest  Occasionally  the  error  was  irremediable,  but 
not  oAen.  Again,  as  it  was  necessary  to  employ  all  periods 
of  the  year,  I  found  it  impossible  to  arrange  my  visit  so  as  to 
pass  through  a  country  at  the  period  of  greatest  activity  in  the 
schools.  Where  the  system  of  public  instruction  was  central, 
like  that  of  France,  or  Prussia,  recourse  to  authority  pointed  out 
the  proper  institutions  to  visit,  and  gained  admission  to  them. 
The  personal  acquaintance  which  the  teachers  of  Germany  have 
with  each  other,  greatly  facilitated  my  progress  in  its  several 
states.  Almost  everywhere,  indeed,  I  have  reason  to  remem- 
ber with  gratitude  the  kind  assistance  rendered  to  me.  Having 
ascertained  the  places  which  it  would  be,  probably,  profitable  to 
visit  and  the  institutions  to  be  examined,  I  regulated  the  time 
and  the  attention  devoted  to  them,  by  the  interest  which  they 
appeared  to  present,  returning  to  the  same  institution  frequently 
or  not  at  all,  according  to  circumstances.  As  auxiliaries  to  my 
investigations  during  these  visits,  I  procured  the  printed  docu- 
ments which  existed  relative  to  the  institutions. 

I  also  prepared  beforehand  a  series  of  questions,  to  which, 
when  modified  to  suit  the  particular  establishment  in  regard  to 
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which  detailed  information  was  desired,  I  obtained  answers 
from  the  head,  or  from  one  or  more  intelligent  persons  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment 

The  written  and  printed  sources  of  information  which  are 
thus  at  the  disposal  of  the  Board,  are  1st  A  journal  of  my  visits 
to  different  institutions,  and  of  verbal  information  received  in 
regard  to  them,  with  my  remarks.  2d.  Replies  to  a  series  of 
questions  in  regard  to  particular  institutions,  or  systems  of  in- 
struction. 3d.  Statutes,* by-laws,  and  regulations  of  different  in- 
stitutions. Laws  and  documents  relating  to  public  instruction, 
&C.  4th.  Histories,  descriptions,  and  text-books  of  different 
schools.    5th.  Particular  works  on  education. 

These  form  a  mass  of  documentary  matter  which,  duly  ar- 
ranged and  digested,*  will  always  throw  the  light  of  experiment 
upon  doubtful  points  in  the  working  of  our  system  of  organization. 
In  many  cases  the  documents,  descriptive  of  the  schools,  give 
the  actual  results  of  suggestions  contained  in  the  works  on  edu- 
cation. 

From  this  mass  I  propose  to  draw  out  some  of  the  more 
prominent  parts,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Trustees  spe- 
cially to  them.  The  personal  experience  gained  by  my  tour 
will,  however,  as  far  as  the  Girard  College  is  concerned,  be  its 
most  important  result  I  could  not  expect  the  Trustees  to  fol- 
low me  through  descriptions  or  even  notices  of  all  the  institu- 
tions which  I  have  visited  during  my  two  years'  absence,  or  lis- 
ten to  a  record  of  the  many  failures  and  mistakes  which  I  have 
seen,  and  which,  though  they  have  formed  one  considerable  item 
in  the  experience  gained,  it  would  be  truly  an  ungrateful  task 
to  record. 

As  best  calculated  to  present  the  impressions,  derived  from 
this  examination,  of  the  actual  results  of  education,  I  have  adopt- 
ed the  descriptive  form  for  my  Report,  and  have  purposely 
avoided  summing  up  the  conclusions,  or  presenting  a  review 

*  Tho  translatiooB  from  foreign  languages  have  been  mode  by  Mr.  Theodore 
Trcwcndt,  to  whose  indefatigable  zeal  and  industry  in  this  matter,  I  am  much 
indebted.  The  documents  and  books  have  also  been  systematically  arranged  by 
him.    A  list  of  the  documenU  is  appended  to  this  Report. 
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of  them  separately  from  the  facts,  that  the  force  of  the  opinions 
may  not  be  weakened  by  appearing  out  of  this  connexion.  It  is 
true  that  the  remarks  must  be  considered  as  general  inductions 
from  numerous  facts,  and  not  inferences  from  single  instances,  but 
these  instances  serve  as  their  best  illustration,  if  not  sufficient, 
taken  singly,  to  prove  that  they  are  just.  These  remarks  sug- 
gested themselves  at  first  as  queries  to  be  answered  by  further 
observation. 

This  Report  will  be  divided  into  two 'parts,  the  first  relating 
to  the  means  provided  for  the  education  of  orphans,  the  second 
to  the  systems  of  general  education.  Corresponding  to  these  di- 
visions there  are  two  groups  of  institutions  which  present, 
in  general,  diiferent  objects  for  consideration;  in  the  first,  the 
government,  discipline,  and  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  the 
instruction  are  to  be  examined;  while  in  the  second,  the  instruc- 
tion is  the  chief  point  of  interest  Every  individual  institu- 
tion in  the  first  group  should  furnish  moral,  intellectual,  and 
physical  education;  many  in  the  second  are  necessarily  more 
limited  in  their  design* 


PART  I. 


INSTITUTIONS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  ORPHANiS,  OR  OTHER 
DESTITUTE  CHILDREN,  THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  WHICH  ARE 
SOMETIMES  EXTENDED  TO  OTHER  CLASSES. 

It  is  not  very  material  in  what  order  these  institutions  are 
discussed,  and  I  have  adopted  a  geographical  arrangement  as 
well  suited  to  their  classijfication.  The  institutions  selected  to 
present  to  your  notice,  are  a  part  of  those  of  Great  Britain,  of 
the  (German  States,  and  of  Holland.  I  shall  begin  with  those  of 
Scotland,  presenting  next  those  of  England,  then  of  Hamburgh, 
then  of  Prussia,  Saxony,  and  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  then  of 
Bohemia,  and  lastly  of  Holland. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  ORPHANS,  &c.,  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  greater  number  of  well  conducted  and  endowed  institu- 
tions of  this  kind  are  found  in  Edinburgh,  while  the  oldest  is  the 
celebrated  Blue-coat  School  of  London.  The  schools  of  this  class 
throughout  the  kingdom  resemble  more  or  less  the  most  prominent 
institution  existing  at  the  time  when  they  were  founded.  Thus 
the  arrangements  of  the  Blue-coat  Schools  of  Chester  and  Bris- 
tol have,  until  lately,  been  similar,  and  the  new  Blue-coat  School 
at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  has  been  modelled  upon  the  ex- 
cellent establishment  of  the  same  kind  at  Liverpool.  In  some 
of  these  older  schools,  as  at  Chester,  changes  have  been  very 
slowly  adopted,  and  they  are  nearly  as  antique  in  their  style  of 
education  as  in  the  costume  of  the  pupils;  while  in  others,  as  at 
Bristol,  great  changes  have  recently  been  made:  in  general, 
however,  they  are  behind  the  more  modem  institutions.  I  pro- 
pose to  present  in  turn  descriptions  of  the  most  prominent  of  the 
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schools  of  this  kind  which  I  visited ;  namely,  of  those  at  Edin- 
burgh, called  hospitals,  founded  by  George  Heriot,  George 
Watson  and  John  Watson,  with  a  notice  of  Cauvin's  Hospital, 
a  description  of  the  Blue-coat  School  at  Liverpool,  with  a  no- 
tice of  that  at  Oldham  near  Manchester,  a  description  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  and  of  Christ's  Hospital  or 
the  Blue-coat  School  of  London. 

In  these,  and  in  general  in  other  cases  where  a  formal  division 
of  the  subject  may  be  necessary,  it  will  be  treated  under  the 
heads  of,  1st.  The  history,  buildings,  general  government,  and 
domestic  economy  of  the  institution.  2d.  The  reception  and 
dismission  of  the  pupils.  3d.  The  educational  arrangements, 
considered  under  the  divisions  of  intellectual,  moral,  and  phy- 
sical education. 

There  are  in  Edinburgh  seven  education  hospitals,  six  of  which 
admit  other  inmates  than  orphans.  The  effect  of  thus  receiving 
children  whose  parents  are  alive,  of  maintaining,  educating,  and 
providing  situations  for  them,  is  supposed  by  many  intelligent 
men  to  be  injurious  to  the  tone  of  social  morals,*  and  to  remove 
a  stimulus  to  honourable  exertion  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  pro- 
viding for  their  children  if  they  surrender  them,  or,  if  the  pa- 
rents are  disposed  to  struggle  for  their  education  at  home,  by 
placing  them  in  unfavourable  competition  with  others  so  edu- 
cated. Such  an  opinion  might  be  brought  to  the  test  of  numbers, 
but  I  was  not  able  to  find  that  this  had  been  done  by  any  who 
entertained  it.  The  grounds  of  the  argument,  even  if  admitted 
to  their  full  extent,  do  not,  however,  affect  the  establishment  of 
orphan-charities,  and  a  provision  for  the  fatherless  seems  to 
have  been  the  governing  motive  in  the  original  foundation  of 
at  least  three  out  of  the  five  of  the  Edinburgh  institutions  for 
boys. 

Of  these  five  houses  of  education,  the  Orphan  Asylum  is  in- 
tended to  fit  its  pupils  for  service,  Heriot's  and  George  Wat- 

•  Ab  an  illustration  of  this  opinion,  I  append  to  my  Report,  Appendix  No.  II., 
an  extract  from  a  history  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  printed  in  1833, 
in  which  the  author  has  thought  it  necessary  to  show  that  this  institution  does 
H  lie  under  such  objections. 
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son's  have  each  a  provision  for  the  higher  instruction  of  boys 
of  talent,  and  Cauvin's  is  intended  to  educate  teachers. 

The  building  for  the  Orphan  Hospital  is  on  a  fine  scale,  and 
its  interior  arrangements  in  general  so  good,  that  I  herewith 
submit  the  plans.  It  is,  as  to  economy  and  discipline,  on  a  simi- 
lar footing  with  John  Watson's  Hospital,  of  which  I  shall  give 
a  particular  description,  while  in  regard  to  instruction  it  oc- 
cupies a  lower  level.  On  these  accounts  I  have  supposed  that  a 
special  description  of  the  establishment  is  unnecessary.  The 
government  is  of  the  paternal  kind,  the  household  forming  one 
family,  of  which  the  master  is  the  chief.  The  moral,  physical, 
and  intellectual  education,  thus  depend  mainly  upon  one  person, 
who  acts,  however,  under  certain  general  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  trustees  of  the  hospital.  Fatherless  children  are  re- 
ceived in  this  institution  as  orphans. 

HERIOTS  HOSPITAL. 

History  and  Building.  This  noble  institution,  originally  de- 
signed for  the  maintenance  and  education  of  poor  fatherless 
sons  of  burgesses,  or  freemen,*  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  was 
founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  George  Heriot,  jeweller, 
dated  1623.  By  this  will  Doctor  Robert  Balcanquall,  Dean 
of  Rochester,  and  master  of  the  Savoy,  London,t  was  select- 
ed to  draw  up  the  statutes  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  the  institution,  and  to  decide  upon  the  plan  of  a  building.  By 
the  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcanquall,  dated  July,  1627,  the  govern- 
ment of  Heriot's  Hospital  is  vested  in  the  provost,  bailiffs,  coun- 
cil, and  ministers  (of  the  established  church)  of  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  present  building  was  erected  between  1627  and 
1650.  The  charity  has  been  extended  to  destitute  children 
whose  parents  are  living,  and  by  a  late  act  of  Parliament  the 
governors  have  been  authorized  to  erect  day-schools  in  the  city 

*  **  For  the  maintenanoe,  releife,  bringing  vpp  and  educa^on  of  boo  manie 
poorc  faUierleaae  bqyes,  froemens  sonnes  of  that  towno  of  Edonbargh.** 

t  An  institution  intended  for  Uie  relief  of  the  poor,  which  was  founded  in  1513; 
■oppresacd  on  account  of  abases  in  1553.  Restored  by  Queen  Mary,  and  finally 
fluppresscd  in  1703  by  Queen  Anne. 
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with  the  surplus  of  their  income,  al\er  supporting  the  present 
number  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  pupils  in  the  hospital  itself.* 
This  surplus  is  derived  from  the  increased  value  of  the  estates 
held  by  the  governors;  and  the  application  of  it  to  schools  in- 
stead of  to  the  increase  of  the  hospital,  was  decided  to  be  ad- 
visable,.after  much  consideration  and  discussion.  They  were 
induced,  no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  ample  provision  is  made 
for  destitute  children  of  various  classes  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
and  perhaps  also  by  the  doubt,  to  which  I  have  already  refer- 
red, of  the  utility  of  institutions  extending  education  and  main- 
tenance to  those  whose  parents  are  alive.  My  information  in 
regard  to  this  institution  is  derived  from  the  printed  documents, 
kindly  furnished  to  me  by  the  house-governorf  and  the  trea- 
surer of  the  hospital ;];  from  an  examination  of  the  books  kept  at 
the  hospital  and  at  the  treasurer's  of&ce,  which,  on  stating  the 
object  of  my  mission,  were  most  liberally  opened  to  me;  from 
replies  to  my  queries  by  the  house-governor;  from  repeat- 
ed visits  to  the  institution  at  various  hours,  and  from  conversa- 
tions with  the  governors  and  masters.^  The  government  of  the 
institution  is  regulated  by  the  original  statutes  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
quall,  of  which  certain  parts  only  are  deemed  fundamental, 
and  by  regulations  and  by-laws  enacted  from  time  to  time  by 
the  trustees. 

The  building  is  in  the  Gothic  style,  with  the  irregularities  and 
excess  of  ornament  which  it  permits,  and  is  beautifully  situated, 
overlooking  part  of  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  and  having  a 
fine  view  of  its  picturesque  castle  and  of  the  new  town.  The 
house  is  divided  into  many  small  rooms,  approached  by  turret 
stairs,  in  the  style  prevailing  two  centuries  ago,  but  now  deem- 


*  The  present  income  of  the  institution  is  not  less  tlian  from  sizty-five  to 
seventy  thousand  dollars. 

t  The  Rev.  Hector  Holme.  t  Mr.  Baylcy. 

§  As  the  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  dilTerent  institutions  are  very 
similar,  and  have  already  been  stated  in  a  general  way,  and  are  now  repeated 
here,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  restate  them  at  every  new  description. 
The  list  of  printed  documents  relating  to  public  instruction  is  in  the  Appendix 
No- 1. 
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ed  inconvenient.  It  contains  rooms  for  the  meeting  of  the  gov- 
ernorsy  for  the  lodging  of  the  masters,  a  dining-halL  for  the 
pupils  and  for  the  masters,  dormitories  and  wash-rooms,  a 
kitchen,  various  offices,  and  bath-rooms.  The  room  recently  fit- 
ted up  for  the  drawing-classes,  is  lighted  from  above,  while 
blinds  at  the  side  windows  prevent  cross  lights.  Many  of  the 
rooms  have  the  necessary  arrangements  for  lighting  them  by 
gas,  and  the  means  of  heating  have  been  lately  improved  by 
the  introduction  of  warm  air.  The  ventilation  of  the  school 
rooms  is,  however,  quite  imperfect  Indeed,  of  the  many  build- 
ings I  have  seen,  very  few  are  even  tolerably  ventilated,  and  it 
should  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  our  architect  has  de- 
voted much  attention  to  this  point* 

The  court  about  which  the  building  is  erected,  serves  as  a 
place  of  play  for  the  boys  at  certain  times,  and  to  give  them  full 
liberty  in  their  games  of  hand-ball,  which  seem  to  find  more  fa- 
vour among  them  than  regular  gymnastic  exercises ;  gratings 
of  wire  are  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  lower  windows,  which 
protect  them  from  fracture.  At  first  the  effect  of  these  gratings 
of  wire,  suggesting  the  idea  of  the  want  of  discipline,  which 
rendered  them  necessary  as  a  protection  to  the  windows,  struck 
me  unpleasantly,  but  when  I  saw  the  great  freedom  which  it 
gave  to  the  younger  pupils  in  their  games,  my  first  impressions 
were  entirely  removed. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy  of  the  InstitU' 
tion.  The  Board  of  Governors  vest  the  internal  management 
and  immediate  superintendence  of  the  hospital  in  a  visiting 
committee,  who  further  divide  themselves  into  sub-committees, 
meeting  at  the  hospital  at  least  once  a  fortnight.  The  house- 
governor  meets  with  these  committees.  It  is  usual  also  for  mem- 
bers of  the  board  to  attend  the  Sunday  evening  exercises  at  the 
institution.   The  board  is  also  divided  into  the  following  commit- 

*  Tho  oonaeqnenoe  of  defective  ventilation,  on  those  confined  in  school-rooms, 
hM  been  often  much  insisted  upon,  and  yet  proper  ventilation  is  very  imperfectly 
aaderstood.  It  is  not  enough  to  trust  merely  to  tho  opening  of  the  upper  parts 
of  windows  for  such  a  purpose.  Draughts  and  abrupt  changes  of  temperature 
are  Uius  produced  which  are  injurious  to  health. 
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tees:  1.  Of  auditors,  who  audit,  yearly,  the  treasurer's  accounts. 
2.  Offinance,  who  advise  with  the  treasurer  on  occasion,  and  ex- 
amine such  accounts  as  the  regulations  do  not  refer  to  the 
treasurer  and  house-committee,  3.  Of  superintendence  of  the 
hospital  property.  4.  Of  grounds  leased.  5.  Of  laws.  6.  Of 
the  house,  who  attend  to  making  contracts,  passing  bills  for 
house  expenses,  ordering  small  repairs,  &c.  7.  Of  education.  8. 
Of  the  superintendence  of  the  boys  after  leaving  the  hospital.  9. 
Of  the  erection  of  new  schools.  10.  General  visiting  commit- 
tee of  all  the  governors. 

The  officers*  of  the  institution  are — 1st,  a  treasurer,  who  re- 
ceives the  moneys  for  tlie  register,  pays  the  bills  of  the  hospital, 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers,  the  expenses  of  every  week  as  cer- 
tified by  the  house-governor  and  an  accountant,  and  has  charge 
of  the  repairs  of  the  building. 

2d.  A  register,  or  clerk,  of  the  hospital,  who  is  also  secre- 
tary to  the  governors,  and  has  in  general  charge  of  the  books 
and  papers  of  the  hospital.  He  attends  also  to  all  law  business, 
receives  the  rents  of  the  estates,  the  leases  of  which  are  exe- 
cuted by  him.  The  checks  for  the  payment  of  the  officers  within 
the  hospital  are  sent  there,  with  one  also  for  the  amount  of  ser- 
vant wages,  which  are  paid  by  the  matron. 

3d.  The  house-governor,  who  is  the  head  of  the  institution, 
and  also  one  of  the  teachers,  and  has  a  scat  in  the  Board  of  Gov- 
ernors. He  is  responsible  directly  to  the  visiting  committee 
or  its  sub-committees,  and  all  the  inmates  of  the  hospital  di- 
rectly to  him.  Besides  acting  as  the  head  of  the  family,  he  is 
required  to  teach  daily,  three  hours,  the  boys  of  the  elder  classes, 
"such  branches  as  shall  be  interesting  to  all  these  boys,  what- 
ever may  be  their  destination  in  after  life;  for  example,  the  gene- 
ral outlines  of  history,  particularly  English  history;  geography; 
the  first  principles  of  natural  history  and  of  mechanical  philo- 
sophy; the  elements  of  English  composition;  and  the  higher 

*  The  salaries  are  judiciously  loA  in  blank  in  Uic  original  statutes.  I  do  not 
insert  those  which  are  now  paid,  because  tlie  salaries  of  officers,  taken  out  of 
connexion  with  minute  statistical  information  in  regard  to  the  country  in  which 
they  reside,  are  data  which  can  lead  to  no  just  conclusions. 
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branches  of  religious  instruction.''  He  must  also  examine  the 
classes  of  the  other  masters,  once  a  week,  and  preserve  a  re- 
cord of  the  places  of  the  boys,  &c.  He  keepe  a  book  contain- 
ing the  account  of  provisions  received  and  issued,  a  record  of 
things  ordered  for  the  house,  which  is  settled  weekly,  a  day- 
book for  issues,  the  accounts  of  which  are  transferred  to  the 
ledger  and  to  the  monthly  bills,  a  list  of  admissions,  &c. 

4th.  The  masters,  of  whom  four  are  resident,  and  whose 
duties  will  be  particularly  described  hereafter.  I  remark  here 
what  seems  to  me  a  decided  defect  in  the  organization  of  the 
institution,  that  these  masters  have  no  meetings  as  a  board,  and 
hence  their  views  of  discipline  and  instruction  are  never  directly 
consulted. 

5th.  A  physician  and  surgeon,  who,  besides  making  regular 
visits,  are  required  to  attend  as  often  as  called  for. 

6lh.  The  mistress  or  matron,  who  has  charge  of  all  the  move- 
abfes  of  the  house,  and  in  general  acts  as  mistress  of  the  family; 
superintending  the  duties  of  the  female  servants,  the  issues  of 
clothes,  of  tea  and  sugar,  the  police  of  the  house,  and  of  the  pu- 
pils, the  sick-rooms,  the  washing,  the  ordinary  fare,  and  the 
diet  of  the  sick. 

7th.  The  steward,  who  receives  the  supplies  of  meat,  bread, 
milk,  flour«  &c.,  contracts  for  coal,  and  candles,  and  verifies  the 
weight  and  quality,  under  the  direction  of  the  matron;  has 
charge  of  the  deliveries  of  the  same,  and  of  the  order  and  po- 
Gce  of  the  dining-hall  and  of  the  eating  utensils.  His  accounts 
are  examined  once  a  month,  by  the  house-governor  and  trea- 
surer, and  paid  by  the  latter. 

The  servants  are  as  follows:  Nine  female  servants  for  the 
police  of  the  house,  serving  the  tables,  washing  the  feet  of  all 
the  boys  once  a  week,  and  the  care  of  the  junior  boys  in  their 
wards.  One  of  them  may  act  as  nurse.  One  cooL  Three  laun- 
dresses. Two  wardmen,  one  of  whom  sleeps  in  and  has  charge 
of  each  senior  ward.  One  of  them  must  be  in  the  play-ground 
when  the  boys  are  at  play.  Two  porters,  one  of  whom  may 
be  a  married  man,  and  has  charge  of  the  gates,  and  who  are 
jointly  responsible  for  the  police  of  the  grounds  about  the  house, 

t 
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and  for  the  preservation  of  the  building.  They  receive  the  visi- 
tors, who  are  admitted  by  an  order  from  the  treasurer,  or  the 
house-governor,  and  show  them  the  various  parts  of  the  hospitaL 

Reception  and  Dismission  of  Pupils.  The  rules  require  that 
application  for  admission  shall  be  made  at  least  three  weeks  be- 
fore the  periods  of  election  in  April  and  October.  The  appli- 
cants must  be  above  seven  years  of  age  and  below  eleven.  The 
cases  are  canvassed  by  a  committee  of  the  governors,  and  se- 
lections are  made  depending  upon  the  degree  of  destitution,  the 
character  of  the  parents,  the  degree  of  instruction  which  the 
applicant  has  received,  and  his  general  intelligence  manifested 
at  an  examination  by  the  house-governor.  Children  who  have 
lost  both  parents  are  in  general  considered  as  presenting  the 
highest  claims;  next  those  who  have  lost  their  father,  and  then 
those  who  have  lost  their  mother,  and  lastly  those  whose  pa« 
rents  are  alive.*  It  is  understood  that  certificates  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  parents,  of  the  baptism  of  the  children,  and  of  the 
father's  right  as  a  freeman,  must  have  been  presented. 

The  new  comers  are  separated  for  twelve  months  from  the 
rest  of  the  boys  at  all  times,  occupying  separate  places  in  church 
and  in  chapel,  and  separate  dormitories;  taking  their  meals  and 
exercise,  and  visiting  their  relations  at  diiferent  times  from  the 
others.  By  this  regulation  it  seems  to  me  that  the  force  of  good 
example  is  made  ineffective,  and  that  each  new  set  of  boys  re- 
quire a  new  training.  I  am  not  aware  when  it  was  first  enacted. 
It  does  not  appear  in  the  original  statutes,  and  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  measures  used  to  break  up  a  most  shocking  abuse  of  the 
fagging  system  which  prevailed  many  years  ago  in  the  school, 
and  by  which  the  elder  boys  were  the  complete  tyrants  of  the 
younger  ones.  So  deeply  rooted  had  the  practice  of  this  sys- 
tem, known  as  "Garin  law,"t  become,  that  it  cost  the  expul- 

*  Of  two  hundred  and  three  boys  admitted,  between  October,  1830,  and  Octo- 
ber, 1836,  eight  liad  lost  both  parents,  tJturty  had  lost  their  father,  fourteen  their 
mother,  and  one  hundred  and  fbrty^ight  had  both  parents  alive.  Three  were  ad- 
mittcd  on  presentations,  not  requiring  a  statement  as  to  whether  their  parents 
were  alive  or  not. 

t  Gar  signifies  force. 
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ftion  of  some  twenty  pupils  to  eradicate  it  I  have  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  true  relation  of  the  pupils  to  each  other  and 
to  the  masters,  is  now  much  better  understood.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  there  may  have  been  other  reasons  for  the  separation 
of  the  new  comers  from  the  other  pupils,  but  none  of  those 
which  occur  to  me  seem  to  make  it  desirable.  These  boys  are 
under  female  superintendence. 

The  pupils  in  general  leave  the  institution  at  fourteen  years 
of  age;  if  a  boy  is  not  fourteen  on  or  before  the  day  for  regular 
dismission,  he  remains  another  year  in  the  institution,  and  cer- 
tain pupils  are  retained  until  sixteen.  The  statutes  provide  that 
*' hopeful  scholars"  may  receive,  for  four  years,  a  sum  of  money 
to  enable  them  to  attend  the  classes  of  the  high-school  as  a 
means  of  preparation  for,  and  to  continue  their  education  at,  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  The  institution  pays  the  apprentice  fee 
of  such  as  are  bound  out,  and  gives  gratuities  to  those  who 
produce  satisfactory  certificates  of  conduct  and  progress.  The 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  arrangements  for  leaving  the  insti- 
tution are  highly  judicious,  and  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  Report  (No.  III.)  The  governors  require,  six 
months  before  the  time  when  a  boy  should  leave  the  school,  a 
report  of  his  conduct,  acquirement,  and  talents,  from  the  house- 
governor.  One  month  before  the  same  time  a  statement  from 
bis  parent,  or  guardian,  of  the  calling  which  it  is  wished  the 
boy  should  adopt,  the  master  who  may  be  chosen,  and  the  ar- 
rangements desired  to  be  made  for  boarding.  These  matters  are 
discussed,  and  the  disposition  made  of  the  boy  depends  upon  the 
result  The  boy  having  been  bound  apprentice,  the  master  can- 
not receive  the  annual  instalments  of  the  apprentice  fee,  without 
answering  certain  queries  as  to  the  conduct  and  proficiency  of 
his  apprentice.  It  is  also  provided  that  answers  to  two  other 
similar  series*  of  questions,  one  addressed  to  the  apprentice,  the 
other  to  the  person  with  whom  he  lodges,  shall  be  furnished  an- 
nually, and  the  treasurer  is  enjoined  to  keep  a  register  of  them. 


«  Soe  Appendix  Na  IV. 
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On  leaving  the  institution,  each  pupil  receives  an  outfit  of 
clothing,  &c.*  The  boys  intended  for  the  university  are  main- 
tained and  clothed,  and  receive  a  certain  sum  per  annum. 

Education.  This  term  appears  to  have  been  considered  by 
the  authors  of  the  regulations  as  synonymous  with  instruction, 
and  accordingly,  they  provide  that  ''the  education  which  the 
boys  receive  shall  be,  as  much  as  possible,  accommodated  to 
the  capacity  and  prospects  of  each."t  The  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, according  to  the  order  in  which  they  rank  in  importance 
in  the  institution,  are  English  (i.  e.  spelling  and  reading,)  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  history,  writing,  Latin,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, French,  music,  Greek,  mechanical  and  natural  philosophy, 
and  chemistry.  These  are  taught  in  seven  classes,  and  the  first 
two  are  exclusively  occupied  with  the  English  studies,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  The  third  and  fourth  classes  have  one  hour  of 
Latin.  The  sixth  has  but  one  hour  of  the  miscellaneous  English 
studies,  and  the  seventh  has  none.  Natural  philosophy  is  in  fact 
not  taught,  and  the  chemical  course  has  been  cut  off.  Greek  is 
taught  only  in  its  very  elements.  In  the  attempts  to  improve 
the  courses  of  this  school,  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  state 
of  instruction,  the  additional  branches  have  been  loosely  attach- 
ed, and  the  course  is  not  now  one  consistent  whole.  The  only 
remedy  for  this,  consistent  with  keeping  up  with  the  progress 
of  instruction,  is  to  revise  the  entire  course,  from  time  to  time, 
maintaining  due  subordination  of  the  separate  branches  to  the 
general  plan  of  studies. 

The  corps  of  masters  is  divided  into  resident  masters  and 
non-resident,  a  good  arrangement  when  the  teachers  are  nu- 
merous. There  are  resident  in  the  house,  besides  the  house-gov- 
ernor, who  has  charge  of  the  geographical  and  religious  in- 
struction, and  of  part  of  the  historical  course,  two  masters  of 

*  One  dozen  shirts,  half  a  dozen  pairs  of  stockings,  a  Bible,  and  other  books. 

t  The  kind  of  instruction  which  appeared  necessary  in  the  day  of  Dr.  Balcan- 
qnaU,  we  learn  from  the  statatcs:  **and  becaus  that  the  scholleris  salbe  brocht 
upe  in  letteris,  their  salbe  a  schoil  raaister  whose  office  salbe  to  tcache  the  scho- 
leris  to  read  and  wreatt  Scottis  distinctlie,  to  cypher  and  cast  all  maner  of  ac- 
comptis  as  also  to  tcache  yomc  tlie  Latine  nidimentis,  hot  no  further." 
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the  English  branches,  a  mathematical,  and  a  classical  teacher. 
The  non-resident  teachers  are  those  of  music,  writing,  drawing, 
and  French.  The  music  taught  is  church  music;  and  the  draw- 
ing, that  denominated  mechanical  drawing. 

The  principal  labour  of  teaching  the  various  courses  is 
divided  among  five  masters.  Of  these,  the  house-governor 
teaches  three  hours  every  day;  the  other  masters  from  six  to 
seven  hours,  besides  superintending  the  studies  for  an  hour, 
and,  in  rotation,  taking  charge  of  the  boys  at  rising  and  going 
to  bed,  at  meals,  and  by  the  regulations  being  even  responsible 
for  them  during  play  time.  They  are  thus  decidedly  overbur- 
thened  with  labour,  and  the  compensation  which  they  receive 
for  this  devotion  is  not  such  as  to  attach  them  permanently  to 
the  institution. 

The  methods  of  teaching  the  different  general  branches  do 
not  vary  much.  Lessons  are  given  to  be  learned  from  books, 
either  in  or  out  of  the  school-room.  Oral  explanations  are  joined. 
The  mathematical  instruction  is  chiefly  oral.  In  the  English 
department  the  method  of  the  sessional-school  hereafter  to  be 
described,  is  intended  to  be  practised.*  The  efiiciency  of  this 
department  seemed  to  me  impaired  by  the  distribution  of' the 
classes,  each  of  the  two  masters  having  one  division  of  each  of 
the  two  English  classes,  so  that  there  were  always  two  divi- 
sions  in  the  same  master's  room  at  the  same  time,  in  different 
states  of  advancement.  As  but  one  of  these  divisions  could  be 
taught  at  a  time,  the  other  was  occupied  in  preparing  lessons 
under  monitors.  The  regulation  which  requires  these  masters 
to  teach  the  elements  of  Latin,  acts  injuriously  upon  this  depart- 
ment, and  reacts  upon  the  classical  department,  by  giving  a 
diflerent  elementarj'  preparation  to  the  two  divisions,  which  are 
afterwards  united  in  the  proper  Latin  class.  The  classical  in- 
struction is  intended  to  prepare  boys  for  the  upper  classes  of 


*  One  of  the  English  maBiers,  the  Rev.  John  Oswald,  has  prepared  a  series  of 
etymologricaj  works,  carrying  out  the  practice  of  the  sessional-school.  His  Ety- 
mologieal  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  was  republished  here,  with  notes, 
by  the  lata  Dr.  J.  M.  Keagy,  one  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Oirard  College. 
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the  high-schooly  and  ultimately  for  the  university.  The  Latin 
course  extends  to  the  partial  reading  of  Virgil  and  Horace — 
and  the  Greek  includes  merely  the  elements.  The  principle  is 
recognised  that  all  the  pupils  are  not  required  to  pursue  the 
classical  courses,  the  propriety  of  which  will  at  once  be  ad- 
mitted, when  it  is  stated  that  of  sixty-two  boys,  forty-seven  be- 
come apprentices  to  trades,  and  a  larger  number  leave  tlie  insti- 
tution at  or  before  sixteen  years  of  aga  The  plan  of  carrying  out 
this  principle,  however,  strikes  me  as  liable  to  many  objections. 
The  study  of  Latin  begins  in  the  fourth  class,  or  after  the  boys 
have  been  three  years  in  the  school.  The  regulations  provide 
that  "each  boy  shall  have  a  fair  trial  of  the  study  of  Latin.  If, 
upon  the  average  of  the  first  year,  he  be  found  in  the  lowest 
two-thirds  of  the  class  to  which  he  belongs,  he  shall  remain  in 
that  class  for  a  second  year;  and  if,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
year,  he  occupy  no  higher  place  in  it,  he  shall  be  withdrawn 
from  tlie  study,  and  shall  be  engaged  in  other  employments," 
The  execution  of  this  rule  inevitably  detains  a  boy  who  has  not 
a  talent  for  language  two  years  in  a  class  for  which  he  is  ut- 
terly unfit,  injuring  his  habits  of 'attention,  wasting  time  which 
he  might  otherwise  employ  to  some  purpose,  and  reacting  inju- 
riously upon  the  class.  In  fact,  a  considerable  number  of  the 
boys  never,  while  they  remain  in  the  school,  got  beyond  the 
fourth  class,  in  which  the  elements  of  Latin  arc  taught;  and  of 
those  who  pursue  the  Latin  studies,  very  few  succeed  in  securing 
the  university  places.  Thus,  for  the  sake  of  the  few  who  can 
really  benefit  by  the  classical  courses,  the  many  are  employed 
upon  subjects  which,  to  say  the  least,  might  better  be  replaced 
by  others.  I  am  far  from  being  one  of  those  who  undervalue 
classical  culture,  but  I  am  convinced  that  to  be  at  all  effective 
it  must  be  thorough,  that  it  cannot  be  thorough  when  the 
instruction  is  terminated  at  an  early  age,  and  that  there  are 
certain  minds  very  little  or  not  at  all  improvable  by  language, 
as  there  are  others  similarly  related  to  mathematical  studies. 
If  the  object  of  a  school  were  to  make  professional  men,  I  would 
have  the  classical  course  the  rule,  and  then,  consider  as  ex- 
ceptional cases  those  who,  from  character  of  mind,  w^ant  of 
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industry,  inability  fronn  circumstances  to  remain  suf&ciently 
long  in  the  school,  or  other  causes,  were  unable  to  benefit 
largely  by  such  a  course;  but  if  the  school  has  a  majority  of 
its  pupils  intended  for  trades,  I  would  make  the  culture  of  mind 
depending  upon  classics  the  exception.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
such  a  system  could  be  contrived,  and  there  are  many  institu- 
tions on  the  continent  of  Europe,  which  furnish  examples  of  the 
plan.  In  regard  to  the  instruction  in  French,  the  same  seems 
to  me  to  be  true,  whether  we  consider  it  as  a  means  of  cultivat- 
ing the  faculties,  or  as  useful  for  future  application.  In  point 
of  fact,  it  is  begun  too  late  to  acquire  much  knowledge  of  it 
before  leaving  the  institution. 

With  a  view  to  inform  themselves  as  to  the  results  of  their 
system  of  instruction,  the  governors  have  lately  required  from 
those  boys  who  receive  pecuniary  rewards  during  their  appren- 
ticeship, the  presentation  of  three  documents,  before  referred  to, 
containing  answers  to  certain  queries.  One  of  the  sets  of  ques- 
tions is  answered  by  the  master,  and  relates  to  the  conduct  of 
the  boy,  as  an  apprentice;  a  second,  by  the  person  with  whom 
the  boy  lodges,  and  contains  an  account  of  his  conduct  while 
in  the  house,  of  his  hours,  &c. ;  a  third,  by  the  boy  himself — 
and  inquires,  among  other  points,  into  his  hours  of  work,  his 
occupations,  and  relaxation,  and  the  utility  of  his  studies, 
while  in  the  hospital,  to  the  business  in  which  he  is  engaged. 
This  excellent  regulation  has  been  in  force  only  some  three 
years,  and  hence  the  inferences,  from  the  replies  of  the  boys, 
are  not  as  important  as  they  will  one  day  be.  Even  with  a 
longer  continued  average,  they  will  not  be  absolutely  conclu- 
sive in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  several  branches  of  study,  for 
it  requires  very  good  judgment  to  get  rid  of  the  idea  that  only 
the  immediately  useful  is  at  all  useful,  and  to  appreciate  the 
efiect  of  general  mental  culture.  As  a  result,  however,  of  the 
expression  of  opinion  of  forty-seven  out  of  sixty-four  boys, 
nearly  all  had  found  use  for  their  arithmetical  studies,  and  some 
for  their  English  studies,  including  grammar,  geography,  and 
history.  Of  those  from  whom  I  saw  no  replies,  seventeen  in 
number,  four  were  at  the  university,  who,  from  the  prizes  which 
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tbe  **  Heriot's  hoys^  carry  away  in  classics,  do  doubt  found  their 
Latin  and  Greek  (especially  the  former)  studies  ^  useful  ;**  three 
were  not  minors,  and  two  deceased;  leaving  but  eight  out  of 
sixty-four  unaccounted  for. 

Should  the  results  of  these  queries  continue  to  be  as  just  stated, 
they  will  one  day  afford  the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of 
my  position,  that  the  arrangement  is  a  defective  one,  by  which, 
ID  an  institution  for  the  purposes  answered  by  Heriot's,  the 
classics  are  made  the  basis  of  instruction.  At  present,  other 
grounds  are  stronger. 

The  mathematical  instruction  includes  arithmetic,  through 
fractions,  and  elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  and  is  upon 
the  plan  generally  followed  in  the  higher  schools,  and  in  part 
of  the  universities  of  Scotland.  Oral  explanations  are  given 
by  the  teacher,  and  examples  are  worked  by  the  pupils,  in  con- 
cert or  individually,  by  the  teacher  performing  the  work,  or 
drawing  the  figures,  on  a  black  board,  at  the  dictation  of  the 
boy.  This  mode  is  accompanied  by  the  working  of  examples, 
by  the  pupil,  on  the  slate,  but  so  far  as  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions are  executed  by  the  teacher  the  pupil  is  deprived  of  the 
means  of  acquiring  dexterity  in  writing  or  drawing  figures, 
and  of  ideas  of  proportion,  and  thus  loses  the  opportunity  of  the 
education  of  both  the  hand  and  eye.  This  method,  further,  ren- 
ders the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  somewhat  uncertain,  since  the 
operation  of  the  master  may  precede  the  direction  of  the  pupil ; 
and  while  it  may  be  convenient  in  some  cases,  its  general  use 
appears  to  me  injurious.  Of  this,  I  believe  the  intelligent  mathe- 
matical master  at  Heriot's  is  fully  satisfied.  There  are  two 
fipecial  prizes  for  excellence  in  this  department,  which  are 
awarded  on  competition. 

The  mode  of  instruction  in  drawing  is  the  same  as  that  used 
in  the  Prussian  schools,  and  to  which  attention  has  been  called 
in  Scotland  by  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, Sir  John  Robison.  The  boys,  after  learning  the  first 
elements  of  linear  drawing,  draw  from  models;  a  simple  per- 
fective machine  being  used  to  give  them  an  idea  of  the  princi- 

M  which  they  are  to  put  in  practice.     At  first,  simple  solids. 
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bounded  by  straight  and  curved  lines,  are  set  before  them,  and 
drawn  upon  the  slate.  Then  mouldings,  and,  gradually,  more 
complex  combinations  of  surfaces  are  given,  and  are  drawn 
upon  paper  with  the  crayon  or  pencil.  This  method  forms  the 
eye  admirably,  but  does  little,  I  may  say  nothing,  to  improve  the 
taste.  Hence,  it  is  rejected  by  some.  Nevertheless  it  appears 
to  me  admirably  adapted  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  and 
especially  for  the  use  of  those  engaged  in  mechanical  pursuits, 
and  much  superior  to  the  system  of  linear  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings, taught  in  the  primary  schools  of  France.  The  method 
has  the  further  advantage,  that  almost  every  pupil  is  able  to 
acquire  some  proficiency  in  mechanical  drawing  and  sketching 
by  it  Every  boy  must  attend  this  class  for  at  least  twelve 
jnonths  before  leaving  the  institution.  When  I  visited  the  hos- 
pital, the  hours  interfered  much  with  those  of  other  departments. 

There  is  a  writing  lesson,  of  at  least  one  hour  a  day,  for  each 
class,  and  two  prizes  for  excellence  have  been  established  by  a 
late  governor. 

Religious  and  Moral  Instruction.  The  positive  religious  in- 
struction is  given  by  the  study  of  the  Bible,  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
Family  worship  also  is  held  morning  and  evening.  On  Sunday, 
in  addition,  the  pupils  are  occupied  one  hour  in  the  morning 
in  the  study  of  the  Church  Catechism,  or  of  a  Bible  lesson  or 
hymn,  which  they  recite  in  the  evening,  and  they  attend 
church  twice  during  tlie  day.  Besides  this,  the  discipline  of 
Che  school,  repressing  what  is  amiss,  and  encouraging  virtue, 
acts  of  course  powerfuUy;  the  example  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
the  good  order  which  prevails,  tend  to  produce  regular  habits. 
The  results  of  this  combined  moral  education  are  to  be  found 
in  the  records  of  the  character  of  the  pupils,  when  they  are  no 
longer  under  the  fostering  care  of  the  institution;  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  queries  before  referred  to,  in  regard  to  the  conduct 
of  the  young  men,  given  by  the  masters  to  whom  they  are  ap- 
prenticed, and  by  those  with  whom  they  lodge,  exhibit  these 
results  in  a  highly  satisfactory  point  of  view.  Of  forty-seven 
sets  of  answers,  forty  were  entirely  to  the  credit  of  the  young 
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men,  on  the  part  of  the  masters,  and  forty-six  on  the  part  of  the 
persons  w^ith  whom  they  lodged.  Of  the  seven  falling  under 
censure,  three  had  not  made  satisfactory  progress  in  their  busi- 
ness; two  were,  in  addition,  absent  sonrietimes;  one  was  com- 
plained of  as  not  doing  his  errands  punctually,  and  only  one 
was  of  the  class  considered  decidedly  vicious. 

I  have  found  no  subject  of  discipline,  in  regard  to  which  more 
diversity  of  opinion  exists,  than  as  to  the  appropriate  amount  of 
intercourse  with  relatives  to  be  allowed  during  the  stay  of  a  boy 
in  these  establishments.    On  the  one  hand,  the  importance  of 
not  breaking  such  natural  ties  as  the  boy  may  have,  is  obvi- 
ous; and,  on  the  otber^  the  injury  resulting  from  bad  counsel, 
undue  indulgence,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  bad  example,  be- 
comes not  less  so  from  experience.    According  as  one  or  other 
of  these  disadvantages  predominates  in  the  teacher's  mind,  he 
is  favourable  or  not  to  frequent  intercourse  with  relatives.     In 
Heriot's  Hospital,  the  pupils  cannot  leave  the  house  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  their  friends  oftener  than  once  in  three 
weeks,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  of  which  the  house- 
governor  is  the  judge.    Those  who  live  in  town  are  received 
at  the  door  of  the  house  by  a  relation,  who  is  charged  with  their 
return  at  the  appointed  time.    Those  whose  relatives  live  in 
the  country  have,  if  the  visiting  committee,  or  house-governor, 
see  no  objection  thereto,  a  vacation  of  three  weeks  during  the 
month  of  August    The  relatives  who  reside  in  Edinburgh,  are 
not  allowed  to  visit  the  pupils  unless  whei)  called  to  the  house 
by  the  governor,  or  when  their  boys  are  sick.     Those  w^ho  re- 
side in  the  country,  must  obtain  permission  from  the  house- 
governor  to  make  visits.     So  much  depends  upon  the  charac^ 
ter  of  the  relatives  and  connexions  of  the  youth,  that  it  appears 
to  me  no  other  rule,  than  to  give  to  some  officer  a  discretionary 
power  to  permit  the  absence  of  pupils,  can  be  adopted,  until  the 
particular  circumstances  of  the  institution  are  carefully  studied. 

To  keep  in  remembrance  the  good  deed  of  the  founder  of 
the  school,  the  first  Monday  of  June  is  celebrated  as  his  birtiK 
day. 

Closely  connected  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  education 
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(rtand  the  rewards  and  punishments  adopted  in  the  institution. 
These  consist  of  places  in  the  class,  and  in  the  superintendence 
over  their  fellows  in  the  house,  in  indulgences  of  visiting  or  re- 
ceiving friends,  in  prizes  for  proficiency  or  good  conduct,  in  the 
greater  or  less  extent  of  their  instruction  while  in  the  house,  in 
pecuniary  allowances  during  their  apprenticeship,  or  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  university  education,  and  in  assistance  even  af- 
ter their  apprenticeship.  Those  boys  who  are  at  the  high-school, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  university,  lodge  in  the  house ;  an 
arrangement  which  I  saw  extended  with  great  effect  at  Am- 
sterdam, and  elsewhere  in  Holland,  to  all  the  pupils  who  are 
apprenticed  in  the  city.  The  regulations  require  that,  ''the 
more  degrading  kinds  of  corporal  punishment  shall  be  as  sel- 
dom as  possible  resorted  to,"  and  yet  counteract  the  good  eflect 
of  this  provision  by  directing  that  '*  they  shall  not  be  inflicted 
in  the  private  classes,  but  only  in  what  is  called  *the  public 
school,'  in  presence  of  the  house-governor,"  thus  rendering  the 
degradation  most  certain  by  the  publicity  of  the  punishment  It 
is  true,  these  chastisements  are  rarely  inflicted,  and  the  regula- 
tions provide  that  "they  shall  not  be  resorted  to  for  mere  lite- 
rary negligence,  if  unaccompanied  by  moral  blame."  The 
house-governor  has  great  latitude  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  the  punishments,  and  I  am  sure  exercises  a  sound  discretion 
in  reference  to  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  more  dangerous  to  blunt  the 
sensibilities  of  a  youth  to  moral  reproof,  than  to  harden  him  by 
corporal  chastisement  Hence  such  chastisements  may  be 
preferable  in  certain  cases,  where  reproof  has  failed,  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  attempt  to  correct  by  admonition.  This  sup- 
poses it  to  be  administered  in  private,  witliout  temper,  and  as  a 
last  resort  Some  dispositions  are  better  acted  upon  by  the  depri- 
vation of  indulgences  by  confinement,  and  similar  penalties  of 
this  class,  where  remonstrances  have  failed;  while  others  require 
something  more  immediate  in  its  action.  In  many  schools  in 
England,  where  the  rod  was  once  freely  used,  it  has  been  almost, 
and  in  others  entirely,  laid  aside.  In  schools  like  these,  where 
the  youth  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  institution,  I  am  fully 
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persuaded  that,  with  proper  treatment,  it  need  be  resorted  to 
very  seldom,  if  at  all.  Few  dispositions  are  not  open  to  kind- 
ness, especially  under  these  circumstances,  and  no  master  has 
the  qualities  appropriate  to  such  an  institution  who  prefers  the 
repulsive  system  to  the  encouraging.  1  refer  to  the  example 
of  the  English  schools  because  they  have  held  out  longest 
against  the  modern  improvements  in  discipline,  and  their  relin- 
quishment of  such  means  is  ^  stronger  argument  than  could  be 
derived  from  the  more  gentle  discipline  of  the  continent  The 
spirit  of  kindness  between  master  and  pupil  which  exists  in 
many  of  the  continental  schools,  the  confidence  that  renders 
him,  as  it  were,  the  head  of  a  family  circle,  are  delightful  to  wit- 
ness, and  insures,  better  than  stripes,  the  obedience  of  his  pupils. 
I  believe  that  this  species  of  discipline,  which  leads  the  pupil 
instead  of  dnving  him,  may  be  considered  as  particularly  con- 
genial to  the  American  character.  The  governors  of  Heriot's 
say  that  ''it  is  earnestly  recommended,  that  as  far  as  possible, 
preventions  of  fault  be  employed;  and  that  gentle  treatment  be 
practised  with  the  children.*'  Thus,  as  far  as  their  recommenda- 
tion goes,  they  are  on  the  side  where  I  should  prefer  to  range 
myself.  There  is  one  point  in  which  the  teachers  at  Heriot's 
have  not  the  means  of  acquiring  that  moral  control  over  the  boys 
which  would  smooth  many  of  their  difficulties;  the  education 
during  the  play  hours  is  not  attended  to  by  them.  It  is  true  that 
each  of  the  teachers,  in  rotation,  is  responsible  for  the  order  of 
the  house ;  but  he  has  not  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the 
boys.  In  such  an  institution  especially,  this  is  of  importance, 
and  the  many  hours  of  occupation  in  teaching,  which  prevents 
the  intimacy  of  the  masters  with  the  boys  during  periods  of 
relaxation,  is  a  serious  disadvantage.  That  such  an  intimacy 
is  extremely  important  to  moral  training,  no  sound  educator  now 
doubts;  and  it  is  certain  that  much  teaching  in  school  is  not  equi- 
valent to  moderate  training  out  of  school,  to  form  the  moral  man. 
Servants  cannot  supply  the  place  of  the  teacher.  The  general 
principle  which  I  would  here  inculcate,  is  distinctly  recognised 
in  some  of  the  best  training-schools  which  I  have  seen,  and 
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renders  the  infant-school  system  of  moral  training  in  Scotland 
so  perfect. 

Physical  Education.  A  due  attention  to  this  branch,  though 
fully  insisted  upon  in  all  modern  works  on  education,  and  com- 
manding from  the  common  sense  of  every  one  a  ready  assent 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  is  yet  strangely  neglected  in  many 
establishments  which  I  have  visited.  The  clothing  and  diet, 
at  Heriot's  Hospital,  are  good  in  quality,  and  ample  in  quantity, 
and  cleanliness  is  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  linen  is  changed 
thrice  a  week,  the  stockings  as  often  in  summer,  two  suits  of 
over-clothes*  are  allowed  a  year,  and  are  an  adequate  supply, 
in  a  climate  where  very  slight  changes  are  required  for  comfort 
in  the  different  seasons.     The  bed  linen  is  frequently  changed. 

The  arrangements  of  the  lavatory  for  the  pupils  are  good, 
each  lad  having  the  means  of  washing  and  wiping  separately 
from  the  rest,  and  the  opportunities  of  bathing  are  furnished  in 
warm  weather.f  The  boys  are  brushed  and  combed  daily. 
The  cleanliness  in  the  dormitories,  school-rooms,  &c.,  appeared 
to  me  satisfactory,  and  the  ventilation  of  the  former  is  unex- 
ceptionable,  and  is  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct  regulation,  re- 
quiring the  bed  clothes  to  be  "drawn"  from  the  hour  of  rising, 
(six  in  summer  and  seven  in  winter)  until  ten  A.  M.,  and  the 
windows  to  be  kept  open  until  three  P.  M.  in  winter,  and  seven 
p.  M.  in  summer.  I  have  already  remarked  upon  the  imper- 
fect ventilation  of  the  school-rooms.  TJie  pupils  walk  out  fre- 
quently in  summer,  five  or  six  miles,  and  make  excursions  dur- 

*  The  allowance  of  other  cloihing  per  annum,  is  three  day-shirts,  one  night- 
■hirt  of  check,  foar  pairs  of  stockings,  two  pairs  of  suspenders,  four  pairs  of  shoes 
•nd  mending,  two  pocket-handkerchiefs.  The  latter  aro  looped  to  a  button  in 
the  pocket  to  preserve  them,  and  must  be  shown  at  the  daily  morning  inspec- 
tMm.  The  making  and  mending  of  the  shoes,  and  making  of  upper  clothes,  ia 
contracted  for.  The  uniform,  when  I  visited  the  school,  consisted  of  a  brown 
coatee,  which  tliey  intended  to  change  for  a  roundabout,  corduroy  pantaloons, 
•nd  a  doth  vest 

t  The  change  in  these  respects,  within  the  memory  of  some  most  respectable 
citizens  of  Edinburgh,  is  truly  surprising.  In  former  days,  all  washed  from  ona 
fCMel,  and  wiped  on  one  long  towel !  The  influence  upon  moral  training  of  a 
•Cate  of  physical  education  which  permitted  such  things,  must  have  been  great. 
The  practices,  of  course,  tended  to  the  propagation  of  cutaneous  diseases. 
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iog  the  three  weeks'  holiday  of  August,  when  about  two-thirds  of 
the  school  are  still  together,  to  Roslin  and  Stirling.  A  system  of 
gymnastics  was  adopted  some  years  since,  for  affording  regular 
and  graduated  muscular  exercises,  but  it  has  fallen  entirely  into 
disuse.  After  the  novelty  had  worn  off,  the  boys  grew  weary 
of  the  exercises,  and  greatly  preferred. the  ordinary  sports  of 
the  schools.  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  as  applying  to 
the  English  schools  in  general,  that  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
so  popular  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  had 
not  taken  root  in  any  of  them,  though  in  many  they  had 
been  introduced,  and  well  and  carefully  taught  At  the  same 
time,  nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  English  school-boy, 
than  his  fondness  for  exercise  in  the  different  games  of  the 
schools.  The  greatest  number  of  play  hours  is  three  per  day, 
according  to  a  schedule  furnished  me,  and  this  seems  to  me, 
from  comparison  with  the  other  schools,  quite  too  small,  es- 
pecially for  the  younger  boys ;  and  the  unbroken  succession  of 
several  hours  in  school,  is  also  objectionable.  The  amount 
of  time  which  these  boys  are  employed  in  the  class-room,  fre- 
quently reaching  for  the  elder  ones  to  eight  hours  a  day,  and 
the  variety  of  subjects  brought  before  them  in  their  short  course, 
at  the  longest  but  seven  years,  appears  from  observation  to  be 
highly  detrimental  to  intellectual  development  It  is,  indeed, 
said  to  diminish  the  amount  of  repressive  discipline  necessary 
in  the  institution,  by  taming  the  spirit  by  over  intellectual  work, 
but  a  saving  of  this  sort  is  a  real  loss.  It  is  probable  that 
the  diet,  and  limited  amount  of  exercise  at  Heriol's,  may  also 
have  something  to  do  with  the  absence  of  youthful  buoyancy  and 
activity  which  I  noticed  among  the  pupils.  The  practice  of 
giving  a  luncheon  of  bread  in  the  interval  between  each  of  the 
three  regular  meals  will  not  explain,  as  I  first  supposed  it 
would,  this  observation,  since  it  does  not  involve  necessarily 
any  excess  of  food.  And  besides,  I  found  the  same  practice  in 
schools  in  Germany,  where  a  like  effect  is  not  observable.  It 
prepares  the  pupils  badly,  however,  for  their  diet  in  after  life. 
The  kind  and  quantity  of  food  will  be  found  stated  in  the  Ap- 
pendix (No.  VIL)   The  boys  do  none  of  the  menial  work  of  the 
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house,  and  even  that  relating  to  them  personally  is  attended  to 
by  servants.  The  dormitories  are  cleaned,  the  beds  made,  the 
arrangements  for  meals  provided  and  removed,  the  clothes  are 
brushed,  shoes  cleaned,  &c.,  by  the  servants  of  the  institu- 
tion. These  boys,  brought  up  thus  to  be  waited  upon  instead  of 
waiting  on  themselves,  must,  when  they  leave  the  school,  find 
their  position  of  attending  to  the  wants  of  others  particularly  irk- 
some. Indeed,  many  of  those  persons  who  receive  them  as  ap- 
prentices, judging  by  the  awkwardness  with  which  these  and 
other  common  affairs  of  life  are  attended  to  by  them,  underrate 
exceedingly  the  results  of  their  education.  This  effect  is  in- 
creased by  their  ignorance  of  ordinary  life.  The  masters  hav- 
ing no  families,  those  boys  who  never  leave  the  school  have  no 
opportunity  of  witnessing  any  other  than  the  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  society  which  the  hospital  afibrds,  and  even  those  who 
do  visit  their  friends,  form  only  such  an  acquaintance  with  life 
as  a  few  weeks  in  each  year  can  give. 

In  the  only  government  school  of  our  country,  the  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point,  where  youths  are  received,  whose  pa- 
rents are  in  all  the  various  circumstances  of  life,  an  opposite 
plan  is  pursued  in  regard  to  the  duties  of  the  house  and  personal 
police ;  and  I  have  reason  to  know,  from  personal  experience 
and  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  its  graduates,  that  the  inde- 
pendent habits  thus  produced  are  retained  by  many  as  among 
the  most  convenient  results  of  their  early  training. 

From  the  documents  so  liberally  put  at  my  disposal  in 
Heriot's  Hospital,  I  had  an  opportunity  to  examine  an 
interesting  question  on  its  tendency  to  remove  the  pupils 
from  the  class,  as  to  occupation,  of  their  parents,  and  to 
place  them  in  others  requiring  a  higher  grade  of  mental 
cultivation.  The  registers  for  the  last  three  years  contain 
the  pursuits  of  the  father  of  each  pupil  admitted,  and  the 
occupation  of  the  pupils  who  have  left  the  institution.  The 
fathers  of  sixty-seven  out  of  seventy-three  boys  were  tradesmen 
or  shopkeepers.  Of  the  sons,  fifly-six  became  tradesmen  or 
shopkeepers,  six  followed  other  occupations,  ten  were  not  8tate4 
on  the  book,  and  two  had  died.    Distributing  this  number  of 
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twelve,  in  the  ratio  of  fifty-six  to  six,  we  have  sixty-six  to 
seven,  nearly,  as  the  ratio  of  those  who  followed  the  trades  to 
those  who  went  into  other  occupations,  or  nearly  the  same  as 
above  stated  in  the  case  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils.  Of  these 
boys,  the  number  who  have  embraced  the  same  occupation  as 
the  father,  he  being  alive,  is  eleven,  and  he  being  dead,  two,  in 
all  thirteen.  This  tendency  in  the  old  country,  for  the  son  to 
follow  in  his  father's  footsteps,  is  of  course  much  greater  than  in 
ours,  but  it  amounts  only  to  thirteen  in  sixty-two  in  the  case  un- 
der discussion.  While,  then,  the  education  at  Heriot's  has  been 
freely  spoken  of  as  reflection  prompted  me,  I  do  not  find  any 
evidence  that,  under  the  circumstances  which  exist  in  Edin- 
burgh, it  can  be  charged  with  a  tendency  unduly  to  increase  the 
professional  classes. 

Exactly  an  opposite  objection  has  been  urged  against  the  in- 
stitution, viz.  that  from  its  foundation  to  the  present  day  it  has 
not  produced  a  single  great  man,  in  any  department.  That  it 
has  furnished  many  useful  citizens,  and  some,  who  in  their  places 
have  been  distinguished,  is  certain.  To  use  the  language  of  a 
most  excellent  divine  of  Edinburgh,  "if  it  has  not  produced 
distinguished  men,  it  has  infused  into  the  industrious  classes  a 
considerable  number  of  sober,  steady  citizens."  Many  of  these 
have  risen  to  civic  honours,  and  become  governors  of  the  insti- 
tution which,  in  their  youth,  had  fostered  them.  A  desire  to 
subject  it  to  the  test  of  producing  results  to  which  education  is 
entirely  incompetent,  is  rather  preposterous.  School  systems 
may  aid  in  developing  mind,  but  it  is  not  their  province  to  pro- 
duce it.  They  address  themselves  to  averages  of  intellect,  all 
of  which  are  below  greatness. 

GEORGE  WATSON'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution,  which  was  modelled  on  Heriot's  hospital,  re- 
sembles it  in  its  general  outline;  there  are,  however,  some  dif- 
ferences which  will  be  worth  remarking,  especially  as  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  the  proper  relations  between  the  pupils 
and  their  teachers  are  here  better  understood.  It  is  true  that 
Heriot's  contains  between  two  and  three  times  as  many  boys  as 
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the  Watsons',  and  the  difficulty  of  treating  them  as  individuals, 
increases  greatly  with  the  numbers. 

/fotory,  Buildingf  ^c.  This  institution  was  founded  by  George 
Watson,  who,  by  strict  economy  and  prudence,  first  in  the  situa- 
tion of  a  clerk,  and  then  trading  on  his  own  account,  died  an 
independent  and  even,  for  the  times,  a  wealthy  man.  After  lega- 
cies to  his  few  surviving  relatives,  he  left  the  bulk  of  his  estates, 
£12,000,  to  found  a  house  of  education*  for  the  children  of  de- 
cayed merchants  of  Edinburgh.  The  present  plain  structure 
was  erected  about  1724,  by  the  company  of  merchants  and 
other  trustees  of  the  bequest,  on  a  lot  belonging  to  Heriot's 
Hospital,  and  opposite  to  that  edifice. 

The  organization  of  the  Board  of  Governors  who  direct  this 
establishment,  is  quite  similar  to  that  already  described  for  He- 
riot's,  being  however  more  simple,  because  they  have  less  pro- 
perty, and  a  smaller  institution  to  manage.  The  ofiice  of  trea- 
surer is  now  only  an  honorary  appointment 

General  Economy.  The  head  master  performs  the  duties  of 
the  house-governor  at  Heriot's,  and  the  matron  that  of  both  ma- 
tron and  stewardess.  They  each  receive,  in  advance,  a  sum 
for  incidental  expenses,  of  which  the  master  renders  an  account 
to  the  vbiting  committee,  and  the  matron  to  the  master.  The 
contractors  for  supplies  render  their  accounts  quarterly  to  the 
head  master,  who  examines  them,  and  if  approved,  hands  them 
over  to  the  treasurer. 

There  are  two  porters,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  tailor.  He  iar 
a  married  man,  and  his  wife  receives  an  allowance  for  keeping 
the  gate.  The  porters  in  turn  have  charge  of  the  boys  at  play 
hours,  of  their  rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  one  superintends 
their  bathing  while  the  other  sends  them  by  sections  to  the 
bath. 

Admission^  ^c.  These  boys  are,  in  general,  sons  of  persons 
who  have  had  more  cultivation  than  the  parents  of  those  who 
are  the  objects  of  Heriot's  bounty ;  more  is  required  of  them 

•  The  income  is  now  between  thirly-thrce  and  thirty.four  thouMod  dolltn* 
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for  admission,  and  they  are  older  when  they  enter.*  Those 
teachers  who  knew  both  institutions,  generally  thought  that 
the  greater  docility  of  character  observable  in  the  pupils 
of  Watson's  Hospital,  resulted  from  their  better  parentage;  but 
I  confess  that  this  idea  made  little  impression  on  me,  as  the 
different  management  of  the  boys  in  the  two  schools  would  be 
likely  to  produce  the  very  results  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  supposition.  The  requirements  for  admission  are  reading, 
and  a  certificate  that  the  child  has  been  one  year  at  school 
if  admitted  at  seven,  two  years  if  admitted  at  eight,  and  so  on  up 
to  eleven,  the  greatest  age  at  which  he  can  be  received.  The 
pupils  may  thus  remain  in  the  school  eight  years  or  only  four, 
being  required  to  leave  it  at  fifteen.  The  less  age  at  entering 
b  in  favour  of  Heriol's;  but  it  must  be  considered  that  the  boys 
at  Watson's  are,  in  general,  those  who  have  a  parent,  or 
parents,  and  may  have  been  well  though  humbly  brought  up 
before  entering.  I  am,  therefore,  disposed  to  think  that  we 
may  reason  upon  the  results  produced  in  the  two  houses  as 
though  the  circumstances,  in  reference  to  the  pupils,  were  ori- 
ginally the  same. 

The  objects  to  be  attained  are,  however,  very  different 
These  boys  are  intended  to  be  educated  as  merchants,  or  for 
professions.  The  records  which  I  was  enabled,  by  the  kind- 
ness of  the  head  master,t  to  consult,  showed  that  out  of  ninety- 
four  boys  who  were  apprenticed  on  leaving  the  school,  fifteen 
were  indentured  to  merchants,  twenty  as  clerks,  nine  to  profes- 
sional men,  six  to  occupations  of  other  kinds,  and  forty-four,  only, 
to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  In  Heriot's,  the  number  appren- 
ticed to  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers  was  in  the  proportion  of 


*  The  following  certificates  are  required  to  be  presented  with  the  application 
fer  admission.  1.  That  the  father  or  grandfather  of  the  applicant  was  a  mor- 
chut,  or  brother  of  the  guild,  from  the  dean  of  guild.  2.  Of  indigence,  from  two 
respectable  individuals,  besides  Uie  minister  of  the  parish,  and  the  kirk^ession. 
3.  An  extract  from  the  regbter  of  birth  and  baptism,  certifying  the  age.  This 
provision  excludes  illegitimate  children.  4.  Of  the  time  which  the  boy  has  been 

■chool. 

\  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mmiro. 
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eighty-five  out  of  ninety-four.  This  leads  us  to  consider  the 
kind  of  education  which  is  given  for  the  principal  object  of  this 
institution.  • 

Intellectual  Education.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  regu- 
lations recognise  the  principle  that  certain  branches  may 
be  less  useful  for  particular  pursuits  than  others;  and  yet, 
the  instruction  varies  from  Heriot's  only  in  being  rather 
higher,  in  carrying  the  pupil  further  in  classics,  both  in  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  in  geography  and  history.  The  modem  lan- 
guages are  not  more  particularly  insisted  on,  and  the  courses, 
in  general,  in  the  English  branches,  arithmetic,  &c.,  are  not 
very  different  from  those  in  the  other  school,  though  they 
seem  rather  better  digested. 

There  is  the  same  over-working  of  the  pupils  with  a  similar 
effect,  a  fact  which  I  found  admitted  by  all  the  masters,  though, 
as  they  had  a  certain  course  to  teach,  and  on  the  average 
but  six  years  for  its  accomplishment,  they  saw  no  remedy. 
The  same  over-tasking  of  the  masters,  and  low  salaries,  lower, 
indeed,  except  in  one  case,  than  in  Hcriot*s,  on  account  of 
which  changes  were  frequent  There  is,  further,  the  same  in- 
junction to  celibacy.  The  teachers  are  here  promoted  in  rota- 
tion; and,  although  the  head  master  had  been  but  three  years 
in  the  institution,  he  had  passed  through  the  two  subordinate 
stations.  This  regular  promotion  has  several  very  good  fea- 
tures, as  applied  to  the  two  subordinate  masters;  but,  in  refe- 
rence to  the  head  master,  it  produces  unfavourable  results,  as  he 
is  required  frequently  to  give  instruction  in  branches  to  which 
he  may  not  previously  have  attended.  With  one  hundred  and 
eighty  boys,  as  at  Heriot's,  the  discipline  and  superintendence 
are  sufficient  to  occupy  one  person  exclusively:  but  such  is 
not  the  case  with  the  limited  number  of  pupils  in  this  institution. 
There  are,  here,  three  resident  masters  for  seventy-six  boys, 
and  in  Heriot's,  five  for  one  hundred  and  eighty,  the  advantage 
being  on  the  side  of  this  school.  The  resident  teachers  instruct 
in  classics,  English,  and  mathematics,  the  latter  courses  being 
under  the  charge  of  the  head  master,  who  also  teaches  the 
elements  of  chemistry.    The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  cor- 
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responding  classes.  There  are  no  formal  meetings  of  the  mas- 
ters as  a  board,  but  the  three  have  similar  duties,  and  take 
turns  each  in  superintending  the  pupils  at  meals,  is  the  dormi- 
tories, and,  in  general,  at  play.  Further,  the  head  master  is 
neither  raised  above  the  others  by  being  a  governor,  nor  by 
various  minute  regulations,  as  at  Heriot's,  and  hence  all  work 
more  harmoniously  together.  There  is  a  peculiarity  well 
deserving  of  notice  in  regard  to  the  courses  here,  and  I  have 
seen  the  same  in  several  flourishing  institutions  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  courses  and  text-books  are  not  permanently  laid 
down,  but  every  year  are  passed  upon  by  the  education  commit- 
tee of  the  governors,  on  the  presentation  of  a  list  by  the  head 
master.  The  programme  is,  in  fact,  made  out  after  consultation 
with  the  other  masters;  but  there  is  no  regulation  requiring  the 
head  master  to  advise  with  them,  which,  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
and  not  of  his  own  pleasure,  he  ought  to  do.  That  this  revision  is 
necessary  every  year  may  be  doubted,  but  in  an  old  estab- 
lished institution,  where  routine  is  prone  to  take  the  place  of 
reasoning,  and  where  it  is  so  difficult  to  keep  the  courses  up  to 
the  actual  level  of  education  in  general,  it  may  be  fairly  as- 
sumed that  the  error,  if  any,  is  on  the  proper  side.  The  prizes 
for  intellectual  effort  and  conduct  arc  quite  high  in  this  estab- 
lishment, and  their  effect  is  considered  to  be  very  great  They 
consist  in  the  distribution  of  about  £20  ($100)  in  books,  afler 
the  annual  examination;  the  inscription  of  the  name  of  the  boy, 
who  is  distinguished  in  most  of  the  classes  for  correctness 
of  conduct,  on  a  tablet  in  the  governor's  room;  and  in  allow- 
ing those  who  are  fit  to  pursue  the  course  of  the  university,  one 
hundred  dollars  for  four  years,  to  attend  there,  and  eighty-five 
dollars  for  two  years  subsequently,  their  examinations  and  con- 
duct being  satisfactory  to  the  committee  on  education.  Un- 
married pupils  of  the  age  of  twenty-five  years,  who  are  not 
provided  with  capital  to  commence  business,  may  receive  from 
the  governors,  on  presenting  satisfactory  testimonials,  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  dollars.  Thus  encouragement  is  held  out  to 
merit  long  afler  the  pupils  have  left  the  protection  of  the 
''bna  mater.    Those  who  are  apprenticed  to  lawyers,  surgeons. 
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Sic^  are  enabled,  by  a  like  liberal  policy,  to  pay  the  large  fees 
required  in  such  cases. 

Moral  EduccUion.  I  have  already  hinted  that  I  consider  the 
relation  existing  between  the  teachers  and  boys  at  George 
Watson's  to  be  an  agreeable  one.  The  general  system  by 
which  this  result  is  produced  depends,  in  part,  upon  the  regu- 
lations, but  essentially  upon  the  personal  character  of  the  mas* 
ters.  Frequent  walks  are  taken  under  the  direction  of  the  mas- 
ters, depending  upon  the  previous  good  conduct  of  the  whole 
school  Ten  or  a  dozen  boys  are  invited  to  take  tea  in  the 
teacher's  room  during  his  term  of  duty  as  house-master,  the  ex- 
penses being  defrayed  by  the  institution.  Encouragement  is 
given  to  their  sports,  to  gardening,  &c.  A  prize  for  good  con- 
duct is  bestowed  by  the  boys  themselves,  and,  in  fine,  there  is 
a  general  endeavour  to  substitute  the  influence  of  the  good 
opinion  of  the  instructors  for  artificial  stimulus  to  intellectual 
exertion  and  good  conduct  Though  the  punishments  ap- 
proved are  mainly  the  cutting  off  of  indulgences,  yet  flogging 
is  allowed;  the  article  in  reference  to  the  corporal  punishment 
in  a  "public  school"  at  Heriot's,  in  regard  to  which  I  felt  con- 
strained to  remark,  is  here  so  far  modified,  that  the  head  mas- 
ter's presence  in  a  private  class  is  the  necessary  formality. 

Those  pupils  whose  conduct  has  been  satisfactory  during  the 
week,  are  allowed,  under  certain  regulations,  to  visit  their  pa- 
rents or  relatives  every  Saturday.  The  teachers  believe,  from 
observation,  that  these  frequent  visits  are  of  service ;  their  con- 
clusions, however,  depend  much,  no  doubt,  upon  the  average 
character  of  the  relatives  of  the  boys. 

Physical  Education.  Regular  gymnastic  exercises  have  never 
been  introduced  here,  but  the  boys  are  supplied  with  balls,  bat- 
tledores, &c.,  and  receive  lessons  in  dancing.  Their  excur- 
sions in  summer  for  several  days,  frequent  walks,  bathing  once 
a  week,  cultivation  of  gardens,  and  habitual  cleanliness,  keep 
them  in  general  good  health.    The  arrangements  for  clothing* 

*  The  boyt  wemr  green  jackets,  or  roundabouts,  the  elder  ones  with  a  vest  of 
the  tame,  the  younger  with  the  jacket  and  pantaloons  buttoned  together.    Cor- 
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and  diet  are,  in  the  main,  the  same  as  at  Heriot's.  They 
are,  however,  more  troubled  here  with  eruptions  on  the  head. 
Some  institutions  are  much  annoyed  by  this  scourge,  which 
requires  almost  absolutely  the  separation  of  the  infected  from 
his  class-mates.  The  cultivation  of  gardens  is  encouraged  by 
an  annual  prize ;  the  gardens  are  divided  into  four  parts,  and 
each  one  given  to  an  individual  of  the  same  class;  the  four  thus 
in  partnership  compete  with  the  similar  divisions  into  which 
the  school  is  distributed. 

There  is  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  after  the  yearly  examina* 
tion  in  August,  during  which  one  of  the  masters  remains  in  the 
house,  with  such  pupils  as  have  no  friends  to  receive  them,  or 
who,  from  other  causes,  do  not  leave  the  establishment 

The  dormitories,  in  general,  are  not  well  arranged.  Two 
boys  are  placed  in  each  bed,  and  the  rooms  locked  up  at  night, 
the  head  master  having  the  keys.  If  a  boy  is  sick,  there  is  a 
bell  to  summon  assistance.  These  arrangements  appear  to  me 
to  be  very  defective.  The  bedsteads  are  of  iron,  and  answer 
extremely  well. 
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This  is  the  most  recent  school  of  its  kind  in  Edinburgh, 
having  been  organized  in  1828,  and  thus  the  experience  which 
it  furnishes  on  certain  points  must  be  most  valuable  to  the 
board.  One  of  these  is,  the  expediency,  and,  indeed,  the  neces- 
sity, of  the  gradual  organization  of  an  institution;  and  the 
other,  the  propriety  of  leaving  the  regulations  relating  to  details 
to  be  tried  in  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  establishment  be- 
fore enacting  them  into  laws.  By  following  out  these  two  ideas, 
this  institution  has  been  organized,  brought  under  its  present 

duroy  pantaloons.  Leather  caps  for  the  house,  and  cloth  for  the  street  These 
leather  caps,  which  fit  closely  to  the  head,  are  very  injurious,  tending,  apparenUy, 
to  produce  diseases  of  the  head. 

The  clothes  are  marked,  not  only  with  a  number,  which  the  boy  roceivefl  at 
entrance,  but  with  his  name:  the  cfTect  of  the  latter  proTision,  in  securing  to 
the  boy  his  individuality,  is  not  to  be  neglected. 
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good  regulatioD,  and  its  numbers  increased  to  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  pupils,*  with  very  few  unpleasant  circumstances. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  have  yet  taken  its  ultimate  form, 
and  I  feel  persuaded  that  many  modifications  will  still  be  made 
in  its  arrangements. 

History  J  Buildings  ^c.  This  establishment,  for  the  education 
of  destitute  children  from  any  part  of  Scotland,  was  founded 
firom  fundsf  left  by  John  Watson,  of  Edinburgh,  a  writer  to 
the  signet,;]:  in  the  year  1763.  The  present  capital  is  chiefly 
in  bank  stocks,  and  exceeds  three  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars;  the  yearly  income  is  about  fifteen  thousand 
dollars.  The  building  is  situated  a  little  out  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  towards  the  northwest,  occupies  a  high  and  healthy 
position,  and  is  surrounded  by  grounds  neatly  laid  out,  having 
a  garden  in  front,  and  in  rear  play  grounds  for  the  children, 
and  a  bleaching  ground.  It  is  a  neat  structure,  with  a  centre 
and  wings,  the  centre  having  in  front  a  Grecian  Doric  portico. 
One  of  the  wings  is  appropriated  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
girls,  and  the  other  to  that  of  the  boys,  with  some  few  excep- 
tions. I  shall  speak  only  of  the  boys'  accommodations.  The 
interior  is  commodiously  arranged:  the  basement  contains  a 
play-room  for  wet  weather,  a  bathing-room,  laundry,  refec- 
tory, kitchen,  pantry,  masters'  offices,  and  parlour.  This  play- 
room is  almost  an  essential,  as  the  school-rooms  should  not  be 
used  for  that  purpose,  and,  in  bad  weather,  the  children  must 
have  cover  either  in  or  out  of  the  building.  The  bath  is  well 
arranged.  Between  the  kitchen  and  dining-room  is  a  conve- 
nient turning-box  for  supplying  the  food,  transferring  the  plates, 


*  Of  these,  nineteen  have  lost  both  parents,  seventy-two  &ther,  one  mother, 
and  eight  have  both  parents  alive. 

t  The  original  object  of  the  testator  was  a  foundling  hoepitaL  Convinced  of 
th«  evil  of  sach  institutions,  a  change  in  the  objects  of  the  bequest  was  petitioned 
fcr,  and  made  by  Parliament 

t  .AttomejTS  entitled  to  practice  in  the  highest  civil  and  criminal  courts  of 
SeoCland,  and  forming  the  society  of  *"  Clerks  or  Writers  to  the  Signet**  The 
title  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  privileges  of  these  attorneys  to 
subscribe  the  writs  which  pass  tlie  royal  signet  in  Scotland. 
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&C.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  master  and  assist- 
ants, of  the  governors,  the  chapel,  and  three  school-rooms.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  heat  the  house  by  warm  air  thrown 
into  the  entries,  but  this  has  not  been  effectual;  the  school-rooms 
are  cold,  and  the  temperature  cannot  be  kept  up  except  at  the 
expense  of  the  ventilation.  The  second  floor  contains  working- 
rooms  for  the  boys,  dormitories,  rooms  for  the  sick,  and  offices, 
matrons'  apartments,  &c.  The  whole  house  is  lighted  by  gas, 
and  is  supplied  with  water  from  the  city  works,  two  most  im- 
portant conveniences,  which  I  found  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  had  previously  been  without  them. 

General  Government  and  Domestic  Economy.  The  general 
government  is  vested  in  fifteen  trustees,  of  whom  three  go  out 
every  year  in  rotation ;  they  are  elected  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  writers  to  the  signet,  and  meet  regularly  but  three  times 
a  year.  They  have  a  treasurer,  a  clerk,  and  assistant,  as  per- 
manent salaried  officers,  and  are  divided  into  visiting  com- 
mittees of  two,  who  are  expected  to  visit  the  hospital  every 
fortnight 

The  officers  recognised  by  the  regulations  are:  a  master  and 
one  assistant,  a  matron,  a  surgeon,  and  a  steward.  The  mas- 
tei^  is  responsible  for  all  the  in-door  concerns,  superintending 
the  boys  more  particularly,  and  having  the  religious  instruction 
specially  under  his  charge.  The  matron  has  the  care  of  the 
girls,  and  attends  to  the  housekeeping  concerns.  The  master 
keeps  a  petty  expense  book,  a  waste-book,  and  ledger,  and  the 
matron  a  book  of  disbursements  for  housekeeping.  The  sur- 
geon visits  the  institution  regularly  twice  a  week,  and  comes 
also  whenever  sent  for. 

The  servants  of  the  house  consist  of  a  porter,  two  nurses, 
three  house-maids,  four  chamber-maids,  one  cook,  and  an  assist- 
ant The  porter  has  charge  of  the  gate  and  grounds,  calls  the 
boys  in  the  morning,  superintends  them  while  washing,  morning 
and  evening,  at  play,  and  when  they  bathe,  and  assists  at  meals. 

*  The  preieat  head  master  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall,  to  whose  kindness  I  am 
indebted  for  information  relating  to  the  institution. 
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One  of  the  nurses  attends  specially  to  the  cleanliness  of  the 
younger  boys,  and  in  general  to  the  police  of  the  elder  ones. 
The  annual  average  cost  of  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
each  child  is  about  one  hundred  and  nineteen  dollars.  The 
uniting  of  the  two  sexes  in  one  establishment  for  education, 
however  favourable  it  may  be  at  a  very  early  age,  is  after- 
wards attended  with  so  many  difficulties,  some  of  which  are 
insurmountable,  that  the  governors  of  this  hospital  have  gra- 
dually diminished  the  number  of  female  pupils,  and  the  head 
master  would  gladly  see  the  establishment  divided  into  two, 
neither  the  instruction  nor  discipline  which  is  suitable  to  one  sex 
answering  for  the  other. 

Receipt  of  Pupils  and  their  Discharge.  The  pupils  must  be 
between  five  and  eight  years  of  age  at  entrance ;  and  it  is  very 
perceptible  that  the  early  age  at  which  they  are  received  is  a 
decided  advantage  to  this  institution.  Their  pliability  and  ex- 
emption from  bad  habits  are  conditions  which  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of.  At  the  opening,  twenty-five  boys  and  twenty- 
six  girls  were  admitted,  and  when  they  were  trained  during 
a  year,  a  further  admission  took  place.  Notwithstanding 
the  great  care  thus  exercised  to  begin  properly,  and  the  abilities 
of  the  master,  who  excels  in  the  kindly  character  most  likely 
to  win  upon  a  child,  the  training  of  these  twenty-five  boys 
was  not  effected  without  much  difficulty,  and,  in  fact,  three 
of  them  were  expelled  during  this  year.  The  first  set  being  well 
trained,  the  others  have  fallen  gradually  iij  with  the  example  of 
their  elders,  and  no  further  expulsions  have  been  necessary, 
though  seventy-nine  boys  and  sixty-six  girls  have  been  since 
admitted,  up  to  1836.  In  fact,  the  institution  was  begun  on 
too  large  a  scale,  limited  as  its  organization  may  have  seemed. 

The  admissions  are  made  on  petition  to  the  governors,  setting 
forth  the  destitution  of  the  child,  to  establish  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  show  that  its  parents  or  friends  have  not  the  means  of 
furnishing  a  good  education.  The  petitioners  must  include  in 
their  number  a  commissioner  or  writer  to  the  signet  There 
are  no  requirements  of  previous  instruction.    Illegitimate  or 
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diseased  children,  are  not  received.  The  pupil  is  first  admitted 
on  a  week's  probation,  and  if  his  moral  and  physical  condition 
appear  suited  to  the  institution,  he  is  then  fully  admitted;  if  not, 
his  friends  are  bound  to  withdraw  him.  The  pupils  leave  it 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  there  is  no  provision  what- 
ever for  their  subsequent  superintendence  or  advancement; 
if  the  children  have  friends  who  can  take  care  of  them,  this  is 
no  great  hardship,  but  such  children  do  not  seem  to  be 
the  proper  objects  of  charity.  That  the  orphan  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  world  at  this  age,  with  ten  pounds,  and  a 
Bible,  does  not  seem  to  me  judicious,  and  this  part  of  the 
out-door  establishment  I  should  regret  to  see  imitated.  The  re- 
sult has  been,  I  was  informed,  to  induce  the  selection  of  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  have  occupied  higher  stations  and  are 
reduced,  in  preference  to  others  more  destitute.  Thus,  out  of 
ninety-eight  children,  the  parents  of  twenty-two  belonged  to 
professions,  forty-three  followed  other  avocations,  and  thirty- 
three  were  tradesmen  or  shopkeepers.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
of  the  very  great  importance  of  keeping  up  a  connexion  until 
a  later  period  of  life,  between  the  child  and  the  institution,  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  apprentice  him  to  a  trade  at  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age;  and  in  a  future  part  of  this  Report  the  prac- 
tice in  reference  to  this,  of  some  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Hol- 
land, is  fully  explained. 

Intellectual  Education.  The  course  of  instruction  proposed 
by  the  head  master  is  very  comprehensive;  indeed,  much  more 
so  than  I  believe  the  time  will  allow  to  be  carried  through, 
without  distracting  the  mind  of  the  pupil  by  the  diversity  of  sub- 
jects presented  to  his  notice.  This  plan  of  instruction  is  an 
extension  of  that  at  Heriot's,  and  offers  a  very  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  the  branches,  and  a  detailed  distribution  of 
the  time.  (See  Appendix,  No.  V.)  Only  a  portion  of  the 
plan,  however,  is  executed,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  such  musit 
continue  to  be  the  case,  unless  an  arrangement  is  made  by 
which  different  trains  of  instruction  shall  be  pursued  by  diflfer- 
ent  sets  of  pupils,  according  to  their  mental  development  and 
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probable  pursuits  in  after  life.  The  course  includes  spelling, 
reading,  grammar,  composition,  writing,  plain  and  ornamental, 
arithmetic,  algebra,  book-keeping,  geography,  general  and 
particular,  modern  and  ancient,  history,  modern  and  ancient, 
drawing  in  pencil,  chalk,  and  colours,  of  maps,  &c.,  the 
elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  and  of  natural 
history,  geometry  and  mensuration,  surveying,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages. 

The  statutes  of  the  school  provide  for  the  appointment  of  two 
teachers  only,  the  head  master  and  an  assistant  It  has  been 
found  necessary,  however,  to  have,  besides,  two  sub-assistants, 
one  for  each  of  the  three  classes  into  which  the  boys  are 
divided,  the  head  master  exercising  a  general  superintendence 
of  the  whole,  and  teaching  only  occasionally.  To  render 
comparison  of  the  proficiency  of  different  classes  more  easy, 
they  all  recite  upon  the  same  branches  at  the  same  time,  as  far 
as  practicable;  thus,  for  example,  all  the  classes  are  engaged 
in  arithmetic  or  reading,  &c.,  at  one  time,  and  the  head  master 
passes  from  one  to  another  to  obtain  an  idea  of  their  compara- 
tive progress.  The  present  sub-assistants  are  young  men,  who 
have  been  brought  up  in  the  institution,  and  both,  I  believe,  are 
attending  the  lessons  of  the  high-school,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  university;  the  assistant  was  educated  at  Heriot's.  Each 
teacher  has,  in  general,  charge  of  one  class  in  several  different 
branches,  according  to  the  method  now  practised  in  the  best 
schools  of  Germany.  In  the  other  schools  which  I  have  spoken 
of,  each  master  has  a  subject,  or  a  few  subjects,  which  he 
teaches,  and  different  classes  come  before  him  at  diflferent 
times.  This,  it  is  objected,  prevents  any  strong  attachment  from 
growing  up  between  the  children  and  the  master,  of  whom  they 
see  but  little,  and  who  from  hour  to  hour  is  changed  for  an- 
other. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  contended  that  a  man  cannot 
be  equally  competent  to  teach  different  subjects,  and  thus  his 
instruction  in  all  the  branches  is  not  given  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. It  appears  to  me  that  both  the  opinions  are  true,  to 
a  certain  extent  That  the  first  principle  is  entirely  applicable 
to  elementary  education,  and  the  second  to  a  later  period,  when 
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the  subjects  of  instruction  become  more  difficult,  and  the  posi- 
tive knowledge  of  the  master  of  more  importance;  and  this  hap- 
pens just  at  the  time  when  the  influence  of  the  instructor  would, 
from  the  development  of  the  child,  necessarily  become  weaker, 
and  when,  if  the  youth  has  been  properly  trained,  he  is  pre- 
pared, in  a  degree,  for  self-government  Thus  each  principle 
is  good  in  its  place. 

The  three  classes  are  subdivided  each  into  three  sections, 
corresponding  to  the  difTorent  degrees  of  progress,  and  which 
contain  boys,  when  intelligent  and  studious,  of  about  the  fol- 
lowing ages:  the  first  class  of  six,  seven,  and  eight  years  of 
age;  the  second  of  nine,  ten,  and  eleven;  and  the  third  of 
twelve,  thirteen,  and  fourteen.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
in  1837  was  one  hundred  and  sixteen,  of  whom  sixty-six  were 
boys.  Thirty-nine,  therefore,  composed  an  average  class, 
which  is  about  the  same  number  as  that  of  a  class  at  Heriot's 
Hospital. 

The  head  master  is  here  very  far  removed  in  duties,  privi- 
leges, age,  and  compensation,  from  the  under  teachers,  present- 
ing the  opposite  system  from  that  adopted  at  Heriot's  and  (Jeorge 
Watson's,  of  bringing  together  several  experienced  teachers  of 
a  standing  similar  to  that  of  the  head  master.  The  plan  in  use 
here  has  some  advantages  in  regard  to  moral  education  and 
discipline,  where  the  number  of  the  pupils  is  not  large;  but  the 
other,  I  am  satisfied,  produces  much  better  results  as  to  intel- 
lectual development. 

Moral  and  Physical  Education.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
ascertain  what  is  the  essence  of  moral  discipline,  for,  although 
the  regulations  in  regard  to  it  may  be  the  same  in  two  institu- 
tions, yet  the  practice  under  these  may  differ  very  widely. 
Kindness  or  severity  of  manner  and  disposition,  in  enforcing  a 
rule,  may  render  it  practically  either  gentle  or  severe.  The 
regulations  here  do  not  differ  much  from  those  of  Ileriot's 
or  George  Watson's,  but  the  air  of  family  life  pervading  the 
establishment  cannot  fail  to  strike  every  observer,  while,  in  the 
others,  especially  in  Heriot's,  there  appears  to  bo  more  formality 
of  discipline;  and  yet,  in  all  three,  the  rules  of  the  institutions 
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are  adhered  to.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  the  teacher 
may  make  or  mar  a  system.  The  means  of  promoting 
good  conduct  are  here  as  in  the  other  schools ;  for  rewards, 
the  approbation  of  the  teachers,  increased  opportunities  of 
amusement,  social  parties  at  the  master's,  and  prizes;  for  pun- 
ishments, admonition,  flogging,  and  expulsion.  There  are 
offices  of  superintendents  in  and  out  of  school,  in  the  dormito- 
ries, &c.,  which  are  considered  also  as  rewards,  and  which 
work  well  under  close  inspection,  and  by  frequent  change  of 
the  boys  in  authority.  Small  sums  of  pocket  money  are  given 
by  the  head  master,  at  his  discretion,  to  the  boys,  and  the 
supplies  from  parents  or  friends  must  be  deposited  with  him  for 
distribution.  Two  principles  are  adopted  by  the  master  in  ad- 
ministering the  regulations,  which,  probably,  more  than  the  laws 
themselves,  lead  to  the  state  of  things  I  have  endeavoured  to 
describe.  First,  small  indulgences  now  and  then  prevent  the 
necessity  for  grave  punishments  often  repeated;  and  second, 
punishments  must  be  so  applied  as  never  to  product)  in  the  sub- 
ject of  them  the  feeling  that  the  measure  of  the  fault  has  been 
fully  paid ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  so  as  to  satisfy  him  that  some- 
thing has  been  forgiven. 

The  religious  instruction  does  not  differ  materially  in  amount 
and  kind  from  that  already  described. 

There  are  no  regular  gymnastic  exercises,  but  in  the  in- 
tervals of  recreation  the  children  engage  in  a  great  variety  of 
games,  the  implements  for  which  are  furnished  by  the  master, 
and  in  which  the  teachers  frequently  take  part  with  good  effect. 
The  deprivation  of  these  sports  is  made  a  means  of  punishment 
The  loan  of  materials  for  play,  such  as  marbles,  &c.,  obviates 
an  objection  sometimes  urged  to  certain  games  of  skill,  viz. 
that  they  produce  a  sordid  habit  and  love  of  gaming.  The  pu- 
pils walk  out  frequently,  accompanied  by  a  teacher,  make 
"pic  nic"  excursions,  and  celebrate  particular  days. 

Cleanliness  is  carefully  attended  to;  the  face  and  hands  are 
washed  morning  and  evening,  the  feet  once  a  week  in  winter, 
and  oftener  in  summer,  besides  which  the  boys  bathe;  on  these 
occasions  the  pupils  are  attended  by  a  teacher  and  the  porter. 
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The  arrangements  for  washing  are  not  good ;  basins  of  tinned 
copper  have  been  tried,  which  do  not  answer  well,  and  a  trough 
is  required  for  the  feet  Inspection  is  made  every  morning  in 
regard  to  cleanliness,  and  the  due  order  of  their  dress.  Scald 
heads  are  frequent  as  at  George  Watson's,  and  the  same  means 
of  eradicating  and  preventing  the  disease  from  spreading, 
are  employed.  The  leather  caps  in  use  fitting  closely  to  the 
head,  contribute,  I  doubt  not,  to  the  complaint  The  diet  is  the 
same  as  at  Heriot's,  except  that  here  nothing  is  taken  in  the 
intervals  of  the  regular  meals.  The  two  sub-assistants  eat  with 
the  boys. 

The  pupils  do  no  menial  offices  in  the  house,  except  that  of 
cleaning  shoes,  which  is  done  for  the  whole  family  by  a  cer- 
tain number  of  the  elder  boys  in  rotation,  who  rise  earlier  than 
the  others  for  this  purpose. 

Each  boy  has  a  separate  bed,  except  in  the  dormitories  for 
the  youngest,  where  there  are  two  in  a  bed,  and  of  which  a 
nurse  has  charge.  In  the  other  dormitories,  one  of  the  sub- 
assistants  sleeps,  or  one  of  the  elder  boys  has  charge  of  the 
dormitory,  and  the  assistant  sleeps  near. 

The  clothing  is  similar  to  that  at  George  Watson's.  The 
leather  caps  are,  however,  to  be  laid  aside^  and  cloth  ones  sub- 
stituted. 

Order  of  the  Day.  The  order  by  which  the  distribution  of 
duties  is  regulated  presents  peculiarities,  in  the  succession  of 
study  and  play,  well  worthy  of  attention.  The  following  is  for 
the  winter  season.  The  pupils  rise  at  seven ;  from  seven  to  half 
past,  washing  and  dressing.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  have 
prayers.  Eight  to  nine,  school.  Nine  to  quarter  past  nine, 
breakfast  Quarter  past  nine  to  ten,  play.  Ten  to  half  past 
eleven,  school.  Half  past  eleven  to  twelve,  play.  Twelve  to 
one,  school.  One  to  half  past  one,  dinner.  Half  past  one  to 
three,  play.  Three  to  five,  school.  Five  to  six,  play.  Six  to 
seven,  school.  Seven  to  a  quarter  past  seven,  supper.  Quar- 
ter past  seven  to  eight,  play.  Eight  to  half  past  eight,  prayers. 
Half  past  eight  to  nine,  wash  and  go  to  bed. 

The  happy  effect  of  the  judicious  variety  in  study  and  exer- 
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cise,  and  of  the  moral  discipline  of  this  institution,  are  proved 
by  the  cheerful  character  of  its  pupils,  and  their  general  health 
and  spirits.  The  hours  of  study  in  this  plan  are  six  and  a  half, 
and  of  play  four  and  a  half,  during  the  day  of  fourteen  hours, 
while  at  George  Watson's  they  study  nine  hours,  and  even 
sometimes  more. 

There  is  a  vacation  for  about  four  weeks  in  the  month  of  July, 
and  the  children  may  be  visited  once  in  three  weeks  by  their 
parents,  for  two  hours  at  a  time.  The  master  here  is  confident 
as  to  the  bad  effects  of  allowing  the  children  to  leave  the  insti- 
tution, for  the  purpose  of  visiting  parents  or  friends;  in  regard  to 
which,  however,  I  have  nothing  new  to  remark. 

CAUVIN'S  HOSPITAL. 

This  institution  was  founded  in  1832,  pursuant  to  the  Will  of 
Lewis  Cauvin,  a  teacher  of  French,  in  Edinburgh;  and  is  intend- 
ed for  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  sons  of  teachers 
and  farmers.  As  the  founder  was  himself  a  teacher,  and  the 
want  of  seminaries  for  teachers  was  most  deeply  felt  in  Scot- 
land, the  trustees  of  Cauvin's  determined  that  the  new  institution 
should  contribute,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  supply  of  this 
want. 

The  children  enter  between  the  ages  of  six  and  eight  years, 
and  nearly  all  those  now  in  the  institution  have  been  there  about 
four  years;  the  twenty  pupils  required  to  complete  the  founda- 
tion* having  been  admitted  at  once.  It  is  not  possible  at  this 
early  date  to  draw  a  positive  inference  as  to  the  success  of  the 
school,  and  especially  of  its  primary  object.  The  character  of 
the  trustees  may,  however,  be  considered  as  a  guarantee  for 
the  first,  and,  in  reference  to  the  second,  there  are  already  indi- 
cations that  three  or  four  out  of  the  twenty  boys  now  in  the 
establishment  will  probably  have  a  disposition  for  the  pro- 
fession towards  which  it  would  incline  them.  It  may  be 
important  to  remark,  that  as  these  boys  can  only  be  at  the 
chai^  of  the  school  until  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  as  this  is 

*  The  income  is  about  five  thouMod  dolltn  per  annum. 
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too  short  a  time  to  complete  their  education,  those  who  are 
most  promising  will  perform  their  novitiate  as  teachers  in  the 
hospital,  thus  continuing  their  education,  while  they  serve  as 
instructors  to  those  younger  than  themselves. 

I  shall  recur  to  this  topic,  of  the  use  of  orphan-schools  as 
seminaries  for  teachers,  in  speaking  of  the  Orphan-house  of 
Hamburgh.  Our  country  is  one  that  especially  calls  for  every 
effort  to  interest  well  educated  young  men  to  adopt  a  profes- 
sion, the  proper  exercise  of  which  is  of  such  high  importance  to 
our  future  prospects  and  the  permanency  of  our  institutions. 

The  implements  of  instruction  in  this  establishment  are  better 
than  in  any  other  of  the  same  kind  which  I  saw  in  Scotland ; 
they  have  obtained  the  most  approved  maps,  &c.,*  from  abroad 
as  well  as  at  home,  and  have  already  the  rudiments  of  a  col- 
lection of  natural  history. 

I  have  appended  certain  documents,  relating  to  the  form  of 
application  for  admission  to  this  school,  (Appendix,  No.  VI.,) 
which  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

LIVERPOOL  BLUEU^OAT  SCHOOL. 

This  institution,  in  point  of  order  and  regularity,  is  one  of  the 
best  which  I  have  seen;  and,  as  a  study  of  how  far  an  estab- 
lishment may  be  carried  on  by  the  force  of  routine,  interested 
me  very  much.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  head  master  was 
absent,  and  the  boys'  department  was  entirely  under  the  charge 
of  a  young  teacher,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  school.  This  cir- 
cumstance was  very  favourable  for  judging  of  the  point  to 
which  I  have  just  referred.  The  arrangements  have  a  military 
precision  about  them  which  is  very  striking;  and  if  the  object  of 
a  school  were  to  perform,  as  much  as  possible,  with  very 
limited  means,t  the  organization  of  this  one  would  serve  as  an 

*  These  collections  were  made  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Pillans,  of  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  one  of  the  trustees,  and  to  whose  influence  is  mainly 
due  the  direction  given  to  the  ttudies  of  the  youth  in  Cauvin*s  institution. 

t  Each  child  costs  for  maintenance  and  instruction  less  than  iifly  dollars  per 
annum.  At  the  Orphan  Hospital  at  Edinburgh,  each  costs  between  sixty-five  and 
seventy  dollars.  At  John  Watson's  one  hundred  and  nineteen,  and  at  Cauvin*8 
two  hundred  and  fifly  dollars. 
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excellent  model.  Though  successful  in  producmg  a  considera- 
ble effect  upon  the  pupils  in  genera],  the  means  of  individual 
education  are  to  be  found  in  the  subsidiary  arrangements  of  the 
school,  and  not  in  its  general  system.  In  regard  to  instructioni 
it  affords  a  good  example  of  that  division  of  the  system  of  mu- 
tual instruction  which  originated  with  Dr.  Bell,  whose  precepts 
and  practice,  as  contained  in  his  Manual,  are  mainly  followed. 
While  the  Scotch  schools  which  I  have  described  have  obvi- 
ously borrowed  something  from  each  other  in  their  arrange- 
ments, this  institution  is  in  a  totally  different  sphere,  both  intel- 
lectual and  religious. 

In  the  regulations,  every  case  which  has  occurred,  or  which 
has  been  foreseen,  of  violation  of  discipline,  or  interference  by 
parents,  and  the  like,  has  been  provided  for  by  formal  rules — a 
plan,  the  expediency  of  which  I  much  doubt.  The  punishment  of 
oflfences  against  morality  may  be  provided  for  by  general  regula- 
tions, and  cases  of  interference  on  the  part  of  parents,  by  vesting 
discretionary  power  in  some  of  the  authorities  of  the  institution. 
The  regulations  required  by  a  contrary  course,  if  read  to  the 
school,  must  suggest  many  offences  otherwise  not  thought  of. 
In  the  progress  of  the  institution,  the  decisions  of  cases  actually 
occurring  will  establish  precedents  which  supply  the  place  of  a 
more  formal  code  of  rules.  Power  must  be  lodged  somewhere, 
and  by  investing  chosen  agents  with  it,  the  trustees  of  an  insti- 
tution may  be  almost  certain  that  it  will  be  exercised  with 
knowledge,  and  the  power  of  revision,  on  appeal,  must  of  right 
be  theirs. 

Hisian/f  Btdldings^  ^c.  This  institution  was  founded  by 
voluntary  subscription,  in  1708,  and  assumed  something  of  its 
{M'esent  form  in  1717.  It  is  intended  to  give  education  and 
maintenance  to  destitute  children,  who  have  lost  their  parents, 
or  whose  parents  have  been  reduced  in  life — ^these  children  to 
be  taken  from  those  ''above  the  lowest  class  in  society." 

It  is  managed  by  a  board  of  trustees,*  whose  executive 
officer  is  the  treasurer,  who,  though  an  honorary  officer,  is 

*  Three  of  these  gentlemen  were  formerly  pupils  in  the  institution. 
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nevertheless  expected  to  attend  both  to  the  out  and  in-door 
management.  The  head  master  is  the  chief  within  doors, 
and  is  assisted  by  a  matron  and  female  teachers  for  the 
girls,  and  by  three  assistant  masters  for  the  boys.  A  surgeon 
and  physician*  are  the  only  other  officers.  The  assistants 
take  turns  in  superintending  the  boys  when  not  in  school, 
and  seeing  that  they  go  through  the  routine  of  the  day.  All 
attend  in  the  refectory  for  the  preservation  of  order,  and  to  as- 
certain that  the  wants  of  each  pupil  are  duly  supplied.  They 
also,  in  turn,  attend  the  boys  in  their  walks,  and  sleep  in  rooms 
adjoining  to  and  having  a  view  of  the  dormitories. 

All  the  boys'  classes  are  united  for  instruction  in  one  long 
room,  the  whole  being  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master 
and  senior  assistant,  and  each  class  being  taught  by  its  assist- 
ant master,  or  by  the  pupils  appointed  to  act  as  teachers. 
Frequently  the  hearing  of  lessons  is  delegated  to  these  pupil- 
teachers,  the  master  having  previously  prepared  the  class  by 
explanations  intended  to  remove  difficulties  from  the  way  of 
private  study.  At  other  times,  the  master  hears  the  lesson  him- 
self, or  is  present  when  the  pupil-teacher  hears  it,  or  goes  over 
the  ground  with  the  class,  after  the  teacher  has  done  his  part 
A  class  is  sometimes  divided,  the  master  taking  one  part  and 
intrusting  the  other  to  the  pupil-teacher,  and  then  changing  the 
divisions.  As  the  higher  classes  have  respectively  seventy, 
ninety,  and  forty  members,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  mas- 
ter, alone,  to  instruct  to  any  advantage.  The  youngest  class, 
on  the  contrary,  is  quite  small,  and  always  in  the  hands  of  a 
junior  master.  Although  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
which  was  first  applied  by  Doctor  Bell  is,  in  general,  followed, 
it  is,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  details  above  presented,  in  a 
modified  form,  with  a  considerable  share  of  the  personal  atten- 
tion of  the  masters  in  teaching. 

The  place  of  a  pupil  in  the  class  depends  upon  the  answers 
which  he  gives  in  the  recitations,  and  upon  his  conduct,  a  fixed 

*  On  an  average,  in  this  institution,  there  are  four  sick  per  week,  in  the  whok 
number  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  boys  and  one  hundred  girls,  and  one  dies  in  the 
coarse  of  three  years. 
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system  of  rules  being  adopted  in  regard  to  every  circumstance 
which  can  cause  a  change  of  place  during  a  lesson.  In  the 
lower  class,  the  places  are  registered  every  day,  and  the  ave- 
rage at  the  end  of  the  quarter  gives  the  standing.  There  is  a 
general  new  classification  of  the  school  every  quarter,  and  those 
who  are  fit  for  a  higher  class  are  then  promoted.  When,  how- 
ever, a  pupil  is  remarkably  superior  to  the  rest  of  his  class,  he  is 
promoted  without  waiting  for  this  term.  The  system  of  emula- 
tion thus  adopted,  is  supposed  to  excite  considerable  diligence. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  do  so  really  on  the  part  of  a  very  few  near 
the  head  of  the  class,  who  had  the  competition  for  honours  be- 
fore them ;  but  below  the  middle  it  did  not  produce  any  eflfect 
until  towards  the  lower  end,  where  its  results  were  evidently  bad. 
I  found  all  the  intelligent  persons  connected  with  this  institu- 
tion so  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  efllicacy  of  the  monitorial 
sjrstem,  that  I  paused  in  drawing  conclusions  in  regard  to  it 
until  I  had  compared  this  school  with  others  upon  the  same  or 
a  similar  system;  it  is,  however,  one  of  the  best  examples  which 
I  saw  of  the  Bell  or  Madras  system,  or,  rather,  of  a  modified 
form  of  it.  The  gentlemen  above  referred  to  are  convinced 
tiiat  the  pupil-teachers  are  not  only  competent  to  give  instruc- 
tion, but  that  they  frequently  communicate  it  in  a  more  inteUi- 
gible  form  than  teachers  who  are  further  removed  by  age  and 
knowledge  from  the  boys ;  that  the  emulation  among  the  pupil- 
teachers  of  dififerent  classes  induces  their  pupils  to  exert  them- 
selves more  than  if  under  the  charge  of  the  master,  and  that 
the  pupil-teachers  are  sufliciently  exact  and  impartial  in  admin- 
istering the  rules  of  discipline  and  instruction.  I  state  these 
opinions  broadly,  not  wishing  to  conceal  that  the  views  of 
others,  who  have  experience  in  the  matter,  are  adverse  to  my 
own.  I  observed  as  closely  as  my  opportunities  would  permit, 
here  and  elsewhere,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  in  com- 
muoicating  knowledge  not  merely  mechanical,  the  pupil-teach- 
ers are  generally  at  fault,  that  they  fail  to  keep  up  the  attention 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  preserve  order  among  them,  except  in  pre- 
sence of  the  master,  and  that  they  do  not  always  deal  impar- 
tially in  administering  the  rules.      It  is  true,  that  if  a  class 
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of  ninety  is  to  be  confided  to  one  master,  monitors  may  be 
usefully  employed  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  him.  A  similar 
plan  is  pursued  at  the  best  school  on  the  Bell  system  which  I 
have  seen,  the  Madras  College  at  St  Andrew's,  Scotland 
Further  than  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  monitors  can  be  use- 
fully employed,  and  where  the  means  of  procuring  a  sufficient 
number  of  good  teachers  is  not  wanting,  I  would  not  at  all 
recommend  the  use  of  the  monitorial  system  in  imparting  in- 
struction. 

The  branches  taught  in  this  Blue-coat  School  are  in  accord- 
ance with  the  destination  of  the  boys  in  after  life.  They  con- 
sist of  spelling,  reading,  writing,  mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
English  grammar,  geography,  the  history  of  England,  elements 
of  astronomy,  the  catechism  and  religious  doctrines  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  the  singing  of  church  music  A  few 
pupils  receive  instruction  in  geometry  and  music,  and  those  who 
show  a  disposition  to  become  teachers  have  the  means  of  addi- 
tional study  and  of  preparation,  by  being  apprenticed  as  mas- 
ters in  the  school.  The  opportunity  of  drawing  from  engrav- 
ings is  also  furnished. 

Much  time  is  devoted  to  the  mechanical  branches  of  general 
instruction,  such  as  writing,  making  printed  letters,  and  drawing 
maps,  &c.  More  than  nine  hours  per  week  are  given  up  by 
the  eldest  class  to  such  objects,  besides  those  devoted  to  print- 
ing in  the  evening.  The  pupils  are  so  fully  imbued  with  the 
desire  to  succeed  in  these  pursuits,  that  as  an  expedient  to  in- 
duce a  preparation  of  the  reading  lessons,  those  only  who  have 
read  well  are  allowed  to  attend  the  writing  exercises. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  vary  the  subjects  of  their  read- 
ing lessons  very  considerably.  Formerly  the  Bible  was  the 
only  book  used  for  reading,  and  beside  that  the  associations 
with  it  as  a  text-book  appeared  not  to  be  favourable  to  reli- 
gious impressions,  the  pupils  became  so  used  to  its  phraseology 
as  not  to  be  able  to  read  understandingly  other  works,  although 
they  could  read  this  with  tolerable  fluency.* 

*  This  fact  comes  from  a  source  aboTC  all  Buspicioii. 
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The  very  useful  exercise  in  the  Madras  system,  in  which  the 
pupils  question  each  other,  is  well  carried  out  in  this  school; 
every  boy  thus  must  ask  as  well  as  answer  questions.  It,  how- 
ever, offers  considerable  practical  difficulty.  Some  hold  back 
from  diffidence,  others  from  fear  of  showing  ignorance  by  their 
questions,  and  others  are  incompetent  to  it  from  ignorance  of 
the  subjects. 

Moral  and  Religious  Insbniciion,  One  of  the  things  which 
struck  me  most  on  my  first  visit  to  this  school,  was  the  exten- 
sive acquaintance  with  doctrinal  religion  which  the  boys  of  the 
eldest  class  manifested.  My  surprise  was  removed,  however, 
on  learning  the  method  by  which  this  result  was  obtained,  and 
which  consisted  in  devoting  the  morning  hours  of  winter,  and 
at  other  seasons  when  the  weather  did  not  invite  to  a  walk,  be- 
tween rising  and  breakfast,  to  learning  commentaries  on  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  England,  commencing  in  the  fourth 
class  with  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England,*  the  col- 
lects, prayers,  &c.;  continuing  in  the  third  class  with  the 
explanation  of  the  catechism;  in  the  second,  with  commit- 
ting to  memory  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  church;  in  the  first, 
with  committing  the  references  by  which  the  doctrines  are 
supported.  I  felt  bound  to  examine  faithfully  the  question 
whether  this  was  a  mere  intellectual  effort,  or  whether  the 
Christian  truths  thus  inculcated  made  an  impression  upon  the 
hearts  of  these  children;  and  I  regret  to  state  that  I  was  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the 
heart  was  little  affected  by  what  the  tongue  repeated,  and  the 
intellect  assented  to,  and  this  conclusion  was  in  accordance 
with  the  result  of  my  inquiries.  It  is  true  that  the  seed  thus 
planted  may  lie  hid  to  germinate  in  afier  life,  and  this,  no  doubt, 
sometimes  occurs;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  the  measure  is  found 
to  be  unproductive,  as  far  as  its  immediate  effects  have  been 
observed. 


*  There  is  no  qualification  as  to  the  religious  sect  to  which  the  parent  or 
pupil  belongs,  in  regard  to  admission;  but  he  is  required  to  conform,  when 
admitted,  to  the  forma  of  the  Church  of  England. 
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The  religious  services  in  this  school,  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
are  very  remarkable  for  their  order  and  decorum.  Tiie  pupils 
are  marched  into  the  room,  and  receive  from  the  leaders  of 
their  divisions  their  books  as  they  file  off  to  their  places.  The 
prayers  are  prepared  for  the  school,  and  are  read  by  one  of 
the  pupils,  appointed  as  a  mark  of  approbation.  The  singings 
which  is  respectable,  is  accompanied  by  an  organ  played  by 
one  of  the  teachers.  The  psalms  and  hymns  are  given  out 
also  by  one  of  the  boys.  A  monitor  puts  part  of  a  class 
through  the  catechism.  The  services  are  thus  from  beginning 
to  end  carried  on  by  the  pupils,  with  the  exception  of  the  assist- 
ance in  music  by  the  master.  The  treasurer,  and  frequently 
others  of  the  trustees,  attend  these  services,  and  the  parents  or 
friends  of  the  pupils  are  admitted  on  presenting  a  ticket  from 
the  treasurer. 

The  rewards  for  good  conduct  are,  the  approbation  of  the 
teachers,  permission  to  read  the  books  in  the  school  library,  of 
which  there  is  a  very  judicious  selection,  offices  of  trust  in  the 
school,  and  recommendations  to  situations  after  leaving  the 
institution.  In  regard  to  the  use  of  the  library,  which  I  found 
a  very  strong  incentive  in  this  school,  I  would  offer  a  remark. 
When  a  judicious  selection  of  childrens'  books  has  been  made, 
and  it  is  found  that  there  is  no  desire  to  read  them,  the 
instruction  is  radically  defective.  Few  children  care  to  read 
what  they  do  not  understand,  and,  if  taught  merely  mechani- 
cally, the  books  selected  for  their  use  will  be  unintelligible,  and 
hence  uninteresting  to  them.  The  amount  of  use,  therefore,  of 
the  lending  library,  is  a  test  of  the  thoroughness  of  the  instruc- 
tion, and  of  its  being  of  the  explanatory  sort.  There  may,  of 
course,  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  arising  from  the  over-employ- 
ment of  children  at  other  work,  by  which  they  are  prevented 
from  using  the  books,  and  from  other  causes ;  but  I  speak  now 
of  the  general  rule,  which  I  found  most  fully  proved  by  nume- 
rous observations. 

There  are  vacations  of  two  weeks  at  mid-summer,  and  of  a 
week  at  Christmas. 

No  punishment  other  than  the  position  in  the  class  is  applied 
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for  not  being  on  a  par  in  recitation  vfith  others.  For  a  some- 
what serious  offence,  a  boy  is  "  put  into  Coventry,"  and  his 
classmates,  when  seeing  this  badge  of  punishment,  are  not 
allowed  to  speak  to  him.*  Corporal  punishment  is  used,  but 
the  rod  is  not  habitually  in  sight  as  a  motive  to  exertion. 
Immorality  is  punished  by  flogging,  and,  if  not  amended,  by 
expulsion. 

Physical  EducaJtUm.  There  arc  no  regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises or  amusements,  but  all  the  pupils  are  taken  frequently  to 
walk  for  exercise,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  morning  school, 
which  lasts  from  nine  to  twelve,  each  class  has,  separately,  n 
few  minutes  of  recreation,  being  marched  into  the  court-yard, 
under  the  charge  of  the  monitors.  The  play-ground  is  not 
very  large,  and  is  paved  with  round  stones;  and  there  is  a 
covered  way  on  one  side  for  wet  weather,  an  indispensable  ap- 
pendage to  such  an  establishment:  under  this  each  boy  has  a 
box  in  which  he  may  keep  his  ball  and  other  play-things.  The 
menial  duties  of  the  house,  and  some  of  them  in  rotation,  are 
performed  by  the  pupils;  they  serve  the  table,  wait  upon  it, 
clean  their  shoes  and  clothes,  make  their  beds,  &c.,  and  are 
nearly  independent  of  the  use  of  servants:  in  my  opinion,  an 
admirable  regulation.  One  of  the  boys  even  acts  as  por- 
ter, which,  as  it  is  a  responsible  and  profitable  situation,  is 
made  a  reward  for  character,  and  is  attended  with  certain 
perquisites,  matters  of  custom  in  those  countries,  but  incon- 
sistent with  the  ideas  entertained  in  ours. 

The  allowance  of  clothes,  linen,  &c.,  is  the  same  as  in  the 
Scottish  institutions.  Three  shoemakers  are  constantly  em- 
ployed in  making  and  mending  shoes  for  the  pupils.  The  girls 
knit  the  boys'  stockings,  and  make  up  their  linen,  and  the  mend- 
ing of  clothes,  &c.,  is  done  by  persons  residing  in  the  house. 

The  diet  is  very  plain,  but  wholesomcf  The  entire  cost  of 
the  food  for  each  child  is  about  forty  cents  per  week,  or  less 

*  The  use  of  any  badgo  or  mark  of  Uiis  sort  is  liable  to  the  same  objection  as 
lU  other  pMic  punishments,  upon  which  I  haye  already  remarked. 

t  The  cooking  operations,  commonly  performed  by  boiling,  arc  all  done  by 
steam. 
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than  six  cents  a  day.  A  table  of  diet  is  subjoined  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. The  supper,  consisting  of  cheese  and  bread,  is  distri- 
bated  in  the  refectory,  and  taken  to  the  school-room  to  be 
eaten,  the  water  being  previously  drunk  at  the  table ;  a  custom 
which  produces  several  inconveniences. 

The  arrangements  for  washing  are  by  no  means  convenient, 
the  boys  using  the  wash-room  for  this  purpose  morning  and 
evening,  and  the  hydrant  in  the  yard  after  dinner  and  supper. 
They  occupy  two  dormitories,  overlooked  by  windows  from 
the  tutor's  rooms.  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought  iron,  the  mat- 
tresses of  straw.  Two  boys  occupy  the  same  bed,  a  plan  upon 
which  I  have  already  commented. 

The  pupils  sometimes  march  to  and  from  the  refectory  to 
the  sound  of  music,  and  a  very  tolerable  band  of  fifers  has  been 
formed  from  among  the  boys. 

H£NSHAW*S  HOSPITAL,  OR  OLDHAM  BLUE-COAT  SCHOOL. 

As  this  institution  is  modelled  upon  that  of  Liverpool,*  of 
which  I  have  spoken  somewhat  in  detail,  I  shall  offer  merely 
a  few  remarks  upon  certain  topics  connected  with  it,  which 
seem  to  me  of  interest.  The  foundation  results  from  the  will  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Henshaw,f  a  hatter,  of  Oldham,  a  manufacturing 
town  near  Manchester,  who  left,  in  1810,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  to  endow  a  "Blue-coat  School."  This 
endowment  now  amounts  to  nearly  four  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  and  the  school  has  a  revenue  of  near  eleven  thousand 
iSve  hundred  dollars,  for  its  support.  By  the  will  of  the 
founder,  no  part  of  this  money  was  to  go  to  erect  a  building  for 
his  school,  and  if  the  town  of  Oldham  did  not  raise  the  funds 
for  that  purpose,  Manchester  was  to  have  the  option  to  do  so. 

The  sum  required  for  the  building  was,  however,  nearly  all 
raised  in  the  town  of  Oldham,  and  much  of  it  among  the  work- 
men of  the  different  manufactories,  who  clubbed  together  when 


*  The  head  master  was  brought  np  at  tliat  school. 

t  This  same  charitable  individual  has  also  left  a  fiind  for  the  education  of  tJiP 
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Ifaeir  separate  donations  did  not  seem  of  sufficient  amount  to  be 
presented  singly.  The  building,  in  the  Elizabethan  Gkythic 
style,  is  now  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of  Oldhanii  who  have 
erected  it 

The  interior  arrangements,  of  which  I  have  procured  the 
plans,  are  of  unequal  merit.  Those  connected  with  the  diet, 
clothing,  and  cleanliness,  are  good.*  The  attempt  to  heat  the 
house  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water  has  not  proved  successful 
The  school-room  is  covered  with  an  arch,  and  the  reverbera- 
tion has  been  so  annoying  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  hang  it 
with  cloth.  This  is  done  in  the  compartments  of  the  Gothic 
vaults,  two  pieces  of  cloth  being  stretched  across  at  right  angles 
to  the  axis  of  the  arch,  and  others  intersecting  each  other,  so 
as  to  ibrm  a  St  Andrew's  cross:  the  appearance  is  not  bad, 
and  the  remedy  is  effectual. 

This  institution  was  opened  in  1834,  when  fiRy  boys  were  ad- 
mitted between  the  ages  of  nine  and  ten.  There  are  now  (1836) 
two  hundred  boys,  and  the  funds  will  probably  support  more  than 
this  number.  The  difficulties  of  organization  were  very  great, 
owing  to  the  late  age  of  the  pupils,  and  especially  to  the  number 
introduced  at  the  opening  of  the  school.  Nearly  the  whob  time 
of  the  head  master  has  been,  heretofore,  so  occupied  in  arranging 
the  details  of  maintenance  and  discipline,  that  he  has  been  able  to 
give  but  Uttle  attention  to  the  instruction,  which,  though  the  insti- 
tution had  been  in  operation  upwards  of  two  years  when  I  visited 
it,  was  by  no  means  in  the  condition  which  he  desired.  These 
difficulties  must  have  been  much  lessened  by  the  fact,  that  the 
model  of  the  Blue-coat  School  of  Liverpool  was  followed  as 
closely  as  possible  in  all  the  arrangements;  that  the  master 
was  educated  there,  and  had  to  apply  his  knowledge  under 
very  similar  circumstances.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  task  has 
been  very  great,  and  the  lesson  it  teaches  ought  not  to  be 
lost  upon  us.  It  was  one  of  the  examples  which  induced  me  to 
express  myself  strongly  in  regard  to  this  point,  when  describing 
the  organization  of  John  Watson's  Hospital;  the  tenor  of  the 

*  All  Uioae  connected  with  tbo  kitchen  and  laundry  are  very  ^rood,  auch  aa 
ateaming-kettica,  waahing-machine,  drying-cloaeta,  mangle,  Slc. 
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results  being  the  same  in  these  two  cases.  It  is  so  diiBcuIt  to 
unmake,  that  a  preparatory  system  for  the  trial  of  a  plan,  by 
which  the  development  may  be  gradual,  and  mistakes  avoided 
at  the  final  organization,  must  be  very  desirable.  The  wish  to 
begin  an  institution  on  a  scale  commensurate  with  its  future 
entire  organization,  is  a  natural  one,  but  it  should  yield  to  the 
lessons  of  experience,  which  have  every  where  shown  that  a 
«nall  beginning  is  preferable.  It  is  easy  to  train  a  few  pupils, 
and  those  who  follow  are  influenced  by  their  example.  In  a 
novel  undertaking,  the  teacher,  though  of  well  tried  skill 
in  a  different  school,  requires  also  training  in  this.  Finally,  the 
regulations  which  work  well  elsewhere,  may  require  modifica- 
tions which  experience  only  can  point  out.  If  legislation  and 
counter  legislation  would  be  avoided,  the  rules  should  be  tried 
upon  a  scale  which  permits  close  observation  of  their  results. 
The  application  of  laws  deduced  from  practice  elsewhere,  under 
new  circumstances,  can  only  be  guided  by  theory,  and  should 
be  considered  as  theoretical,  and,  therefore,  the  laws  themselves 
cautiously  introduced. 

LONDON  ORPHAN  ASYLUM  AT  CLAPTON. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  near  London,  presents  a  set 
of  rules  so  admirably  arranged  for  the  application  of  an  inge- 
nious system  of  rewards  and  punishments,  that  it  deserves  a 
detailed  examination,  which  I  must,  however,  preface  by  a  few 
remarks  on  the  general  arrangements  of  the  institution. 

This  Orphan  Asylum  is  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  hence  derives  an  income  of  about  forty  thousand  dol- 
lars, upon  which  are  maintained  and  educated  between  three 
and  four  hundred  children.*  The  immediate  control  of  the 
institution  is  vested  in  a  board  of  managers,  elected  at  the  gene- 
ral annual  meeting  of  the  contributors.  From  this  board  is 
chosen  a  visiting  or  houseKX)mmittee  of  twelve,  who  meet 
every  week  at  the  asylum.    They  superintend  the  education 

*  Actually  three  hundred  and  fortj-six  in  1836,  of  whom  about  two  hundred 
were  boys.  The  coet  of  each  pupil  for  the  year,  including  his  maintenance  aad 
education,  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  seven  doDars. 
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and  household  affairs,  examine  the  bills,  &c.  The  charge  of 
such  matters  as  belong  to  the  female  department,  it  does  not 
form  part  of  my  purpose  to  notice.  There  are  two  secretariety 
a  treasurer,  who  is  a  salaried  officer,  and  a  collector.  The 
building  erected  for  this  institution,  the  plans  of  which  are  submit* 
ted  with  this  Report,  is  highly  convenient  and  quite  ornamental 
It  consists  of  two  wings  and  a  retired  centre,  and  the  interior 
arrangements  are  particularly  good.  The  whole  building  is 
supplied  with  water  by  a  steam-engine  in  the  cellar,  and  which 
is  used,  also,  for  some  of  the  laundry  work.  The  kitchen  and 
laundry  arrangements  are,  in  general,  similar  to  those  at  Old- 
ham, with  the  advantage  of  the  use  of  the  steam-engine. 

To  be  admitted  to  this  Orphan  Asylum  a  child  must  be  father- 
less, and  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eleven.  The  applica- 
tion for  admission  must  be  signed  by  a  subscriber,  and  accom- 
panied by  certificates  of  birth,  &c,  and  by  a  certified  statement 
of  claims  to  admission.  The  child  must  be  sound  in  body  and 
mind;  and,  if  any  imposition  is  discovered  in  regard  to  any  of 
the  statements  upon  which  it  was  admitted,  is  required  to  be 
withdrawn*  Two  respectable  housekeepers  must  become  secu- 
rities that  the  child  will  be  withdrawn,  at  any  time,  on  the  re- 
quisition of  the  board  of  managers. 

Children  who  have  been  in  the  workhouse  are  not  taken,  ex- 
cept under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  On  the  payment  of 
one  hundred  guineas  into  the  funds,  the  board  may  receive,  if 
they  see  fit,  a  child  not  belonging  to  the  class  for  which  the 
establishment  is  particularly  designed.  The  regular  admissions 
are  decided  by  ballot,  a  printed  form  containing  the  names  of 
the  children,  their  claims,  and  other  particulars,  and  a  conve- 
nient mode  of  voting,  being  furnished  to  the  stockholders,  on 
application  to  the  secretary* 

All  the  pupils  leave  the  school  when  between  thirteen  and  four- 
teen years  of  age;  and,  in  case  of  satisfactory  deportment,  the 
board  of  managers  very  generally  procure  situations  for  them, 
with  the  consent  of  their  friends,  though  they  do  not  enter  into 
any  obligation  to  do  so.  They  give,  at  leaving,  a  certificate  of 
conduct,  and,  on  examinatioui  one  of  proficiency,  and  the  child 
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is  furnished  with  a  suit  of  clothes,  and  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  a  Bible  and  prayer  book,  and  printed  advice  on  his  con- 
duct; receives  a  charge  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  board, 
and,  in  addition,  may  have  presented  to  him  the  sum  of  fifly 
dollars.  To  keep  up  the  connexion  of  the  pupils  with  the  insti- 
tution, an  annual  meeting  is  held,  for  attendance  at  which  each 
one  receives  an  honorarium,  increasing  in  amount  with  the  time 
elapsed  since  he  left  the  school  From  these  sums  contributions 
to  the  asylum  are  frequently  made,  for  special  objects,  by  the 
former  pupils  thus  assembled. 

The  boys  are  not  allowed  to  visit  their  friends,  except  in  case 
of  the  illness  of  the  latter.  They  may  receive  visits  between 
two  and  half  past  four,  P.  M.,  on  Wednesdays,  and  their 
friends  who  wish  to  pay  such  visits  must  apply  at  the  secretsr 
ry's  office  for  a  ticket,  which  is  given,  in  general,  but  once  a 
quarter.  The  house  is  opened  to  strangers  on  Monday,  be- 
tween eleven,  A.  M.,  and  five,  P.  M.,  on  presenting  a  ticket 
from  a  manager. 

The  officers  for  education  and  police  are,  a  master  and 
chaplain,  the  offices  being,  at  the  present  time,  united  in  the 
same  person;*  assistant  masters,  a  matron,  and  a  mistress  for  the 
girls.  Besides  the  house-servants,  who  are  females,  there  is  a 
gardener,  who  acts  as  porter. 

The  master  is  principal  of  the  establishment,  of  which  he  has 
the  entire  superintendence,  under  the  house-committee.  He 
gives  all  the  religious  instruction,  and  also  teaches,  in  part,  the 
higher  classes  in  other  subjects.  He  is  responsible  for  the  due 
execution  of  the  plans  matured  by  the  board.  The  assistants 
are  directly  under  his  control,  and  he  has  a  vote  on  their  appoint- 
ment, to  enable  him  to  exercise  which  with  due  care,  they  are 
not  permanently  attached  until  after  a  three  months'  probation. 
He  reports  monthly  on  the  state  of  the  school. 

The  matron  is  a  housekeeper  to  both  departments,  hires  the 
servants  deemed  necessary  by  the  committee,  superintends  the 
whole  domestic  economy,  receives  the  stores,  and  is  responsible 

•  The  RcT.  Mr.  HeaUu 
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for  them.  A  table  is  spread  in  her  room,  at  dinner  and  supper, 
for  the  mistress  of  the  girls'  department  and  the  assistants. 
She  is  the  keeper  of  all  the  keys,  when  not  required  by  the 
masters. 

The  assistants  not  only  give  instruction,  but  attend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing  in  the  morning,  at  prayers,  meals,  recrea- 
tion, washing  in  the  evening,  and  going  to  bed,  performing  these 
duties  in  rotation.  There  is,  notwithstanding,  no  appearance 
of  that  family  feeling  which  might  be  expected  to  grow  out  of 
such  an  intercourse;  probably  from  the  tendency  of  the  regu- 
lations presently  to  be  detailed  to  introduce  different  feelings. 
The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  as  follows:  The  pu- 
pils rise  at  six  in  summer,  and  seven  in  winter.  Bedside 
prayers,  washing,  muster  and  inspection,  occupy  until  seven  in 
summer,  (eight  in  winter.)  At  seven  there  is  school,  in  sum- 
mer. At  eight,  breakfast.  Play  until  nine.  At  nine,  public 
prayers.  From  twenty  minutes  past  nine  to  half  past  twelve, 
school.  At  one,  dinner,  and  play  until  two.  At  two,  school 
until  half  past  four.  Prayers  and  play  until  half  past  six. 
Supper  and  play  until  half  past  seven.  Muster,  washing,  bed- 
side prayers,  and  retiring  at  eight.  In  summer  they  may  be  kept 
up  until  half  past  eight.  They  have  thus,  during  one  part  of  the 
year,  six  hours  and  a-half  of  school  daily,  and  about  four  hours 
of  play.  There  are  a  few  regular  holidays  in  the  year,  and 
July  and  August  may  be  vacations  for  a  part  of  the  masters. 
There  are  two  excursions  annually,  made  under  the  charge 
of  some  of  the  trustees  or  masters,  by  those  boys  who  have 
merited  indulgences. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  are  those  belonging  to  what  it 
understood  by  a  plain  English  education,  entirely  adapted  to 
the  age  at  which  the  boys  must  leave  the  school,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  teaching  is  a  modified  form  of  Dr.  Bell's  method. 

The  diet  is  plain  and  wholesome.  An  abstract  of  the  diet- 
tables  of  this  and  other  institutions  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix, 
No.  VII.  The  clothing  is  good  in  quality,  and  sufficient  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  admirably  preserved  under  the  charge  of  the  excellent 
matron  of  the  establishment    Rooms  are  appropriated  for  the 
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clothes  in  use,  and  they  are  served  out  by  the  boys  who  have 
charge  of  divisions.  The  cleanliness  is  superintended  by  a 
nurse,  who  is  under  the  charge  of  the  matron.  The  conti- 
nuance of  female  superintendence  over  the  elder  boys  seems  to 
me  objectionable. 

Besides  the  ordinary  sports  of  youth,  which  an  ample  play- 
ground attached  to  the  buildings  admits,  the  pupils  have  a  spe- 
cies of  gymnastic  exercise,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  daily, 
out  of  doors  when  the  weather  permits,  and  in  doors  at  other 
times.  The  in-door  exercises  are  calculated  to  give  moderate 
play  to  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  this  respect  are 
better  adapted  than  more  violent  ones,  to  the  true  purpose  of 
gymnastics  for  ordinary  life.  For  youth,  I  much  prefer  an  ex- 
tension of  their  ordinary  sports,  when  outdoor  exercise  is  possi- 
ble,  especially  if  regulated  according  to  principle,  to  the  violent 
exercises  which  are  commonly  adopted  in  the  systems  of  gym- 
nastics. I  am  satisfied  that  a  skilful  physician  would,  by 
observation,  produce  something  much  more  adapted  to  the  in- 
clinations of  our  boys,  than  the  very  artificial  system  of  gym- 
nastic exercises ;  which  has,  I  believe,  never  permanently  suc- 
ceeded in  any  institution  either  in  this  country  or  in  England. 

This  account  is  sufficient  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  I  now  proceed  to  a  description  of  its  peculiar  plan 
of  education,  before  alluded  to,  in  reference  to  rewards  and 
punishments. 

There  are  two  tables  of  rewards,  the  one  for  petty,  the  other 
for  great  merits.  These  classes  of  merits  are  compensated,  the 
first  by  rewards  in  money  according  to  a  system,  and  in  a 
school  currency,  the  second  by  gifts  made  at  the  public  exami- 
nation. Among  great  merits  are  considered  all  cases  of  vo- 
luntary, patient,  and  persevering  labour  by  a  child,  whether  in 
the  business'of  the  school,  or  in  occupation  of  his  own  selection. 
Corresponding  to  these  are  two  tables  of  punishments,  for  petty 
and  great  offences,  which  are  visited,  the  first  by  fines,  and  the 
second  by  flogging  or  solitary  confinement 

The  ordinary  rewards  are  bestowed,  and  fines  levied  in  a 
school  currency  of  tokens,  bearing  the  designation  of  one,  ten. 
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and  twenty  mark  pieces  respectively,  and  of  which  ten  marks 
are  reckoned  at  the  value  of  a  penny  sterling,  (two  cents.)  An 
account  of  the  issues  and  receipts  of  them  is  kept  to  prevent 
barter,  and  as  an  index  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  school 
All  cases  of  exemplary  punishment  are  entered  into  the  master's 
book.  When  any  pupil  has  obtained  a  certain  number  of  marks, 
he  is  entitled  to  present  himself  before  the  house-committee,  at 
a  monthly  meeting,  to  receive  their  value  in  money.  As  means 
of  using  this  money  are  provided — first,  a  library,  to  which  those 
who  subscribe  a  penny  a  month  have  access,  a  right  to  recom- 
mend a  book  for  purchase  to  the  master  and  secretaries  of  the 
institution,  and  a  voice  in  the  choice  of  a  boy  as  treasurer  and 
librarian.  The  school  currency  is  not  received  in  payment  of 
this  subscription*  Second,  a  small  shop  kept  by  one  of  the  boys, 
selected  by  his  fellows  for  that  purpose,  at  which  are  sold,  at 
prime  cost,  articles  of  stationary,  books,  useful  toys,  and  mate- 
rials  for  drawing  and  mechanical  pursuits.  Third,  a  shop  kepi 
by  the  wife  of  the  porter,  where  fruit,  cakes,  &c.,  are  sold. 

Those  children,  on  the  contrary,  who  are  fined  beyond  the 
marks  which  they  have  received  as  rewards,  are  considered  as 
defaulters,  and  must  by  extra  work  recover  their  solvency. 
While  defaulters,  they  can  neither  hold  oflSce  among  their  fel- 
lows nor  vote  for  officers. 

The  boys  who  have  been  one  entire  school  year  without  in- 
tolvency,  or  suflering  any  of  the  higher  punishments,  are  con^ 
ndered  as  ''free  boys;"  they  alone  are  eligible  to  trusts,  and 
may  be  candidates  for  honorary  medals.  They  are,  further,  en- 
titled to  make  two  excursions  a  year,  with  one  of  the  house- 
committee  or  one  of  their  teachers.  If  a  boy  have  lost  his 
**  freedom,"  he  may  regain  it  by  six  nK)nth8  of  solvency  and  ex- 
emption from  high  punishment 

Those  who  for  a  year  have  been  remarkable  for  diligence 
and  good  conduct,  receive  a  '^  student's  medal,"  and  those  who 
have  held  important  offices,  and  discharged  their  duty  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  masters,  receive  a  high  honorary  medal, 
which  they  wear,  unless  degraded. 

The  whole  school  is  classified  in  the  order  of  conduct  each 
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month,  and  tlie  list  presented  to  the  house-committee.  This  list 
is  suspended  in  the  school-room,  two  days  before  its  presenta- 
tion, that  any  boy  may  have  an  opportunity  to  appeal  to  the 
master,  if  he  thinks  himself  improperly  rated.  For  their  govern- 
ment, when  not  in  school,  the  boys  elect  half  yearly  a  prefect 
and  sub-prefects.  These  latter  have  charge  each  of  nine  boys, 
whom  they  select  in  turn,  forming  thus  a  squad  of  ten,  or  decad. 
The  master  has  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  selection  of  offi- 
cers, a  veto  upon  the  choice  made  by  the  pupils.  These  and  other 
officers  of  the  school  are  rewarded  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties,  and  punished  for  non-performance,  the  fines  for  neglect 
and  rewards  for  the  discharge  of  duty  being  in  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  their  office.  A  part  of  the  morning  of  every 
Saturday  is  devoted  to  the  making  up  of  accounts,  reports,  and 
similar  matters. 

No  pupil  is  allowed  to  leave  the  establishment  without  an  ex- 
amination by  the  house-committee  into  his  conduct  and  progress, 
which,  if  satisfactory,  entitles  him  to  a  certificate.  A  month 
before  leaving  the  school,  the  claims  of  a  pupil  to  have  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  "  table  of  honour,"  are  decided  by  his  fellows, 
who  may  petition  the  master  on  the  subject;  and  if  he  counter- 
sign their  petition,  it  is  presented  to  the  house-committee.  The 
annual  meeting  of  the  children,  both  in  and  out  of  the  house, 
has  been  already  alluded  to. 

Many  of  these  rules  may  appear  trivial  to  some  persons  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  treating  as  "  boys'  play"  the  occupations  of 
children,  but  to  those  who  see  future  citizens  in  their  pupils,  I 
am  sure  the  details  will  not  appear  irrelevant  It  should  nevcnr 
be  forgotten,  that  the  basis  of  our  institution  is  an  elementary 
school,  and  that  if  this  basis  is  unsound,  we  shall  in  vain  work  at 
the  College,  which  is  its  superstructure;  we  shall  in  vain  try  to 
produce  good  citizens,  intelligent  tradesmen,  mechanics,  teach- 
ers, engineers,  navigators,  merchants,  or  scholars,  unless  we 
have  rightly  trained  the  children,  who  by  a  wise  provision  in 
the  Will  of  our  founder,  are  to  be  early  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  his  institution. 

Of  those  who  view  the  matter  seriously,  many  object  to  the 
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introduction  of  pecuniary  rewards  at  all  in  a  school.  I  tried»  at 
far  as  my  opportunities  would  permit,  and  with  the  advantage 
of  a  free  communication  with  the  amiable  master,  with  his 
first  assistant,  and  others,  to  ascertain  whether  any  permanent 
bad  efiects  had  shown  themselves,  but  I  could  not  learn  that 
such  had  been  the  case,  or  that  these  boys  appeared  more  sor- 
did or  avaricious  than  children  generally.  In  regard  to  the 
general  effect  of  the  regulations  it  is  certainly  good,  for  the 
boys  are  cheerful  and  healthy,  gay  and  well  disposed  in  the 
play-ground,  with  great  docility  and  a  reasonable  degree  of 
quickness  in  the  class-room.  Of  course  much  of  this  depends 
upon  the  judicious  manner  in  which  the  ruhs  are  executed, 
but  if  they  were  radically  defective,  the  results  must  have  in- 
dicated the  fact  I  believe  that  the  system  of  family  discifdine, 
duly  carried  out,  would  produce  even  better  results,  but  such  a 
plan  is  incompatible  with  a  limited  expenditure,  from  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  the  agents  which  it  requires.  Upon  this 
point,  however,  I  have  elsewhere  already  insisted,  and  if  a 
comparison  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  system  pursued  at 
Liverpool  and  the  one  just  described,  I  should  give  this  the 
preference. 

CHRISrS  HOSPITAL,  OR  BLUEUX)AT  SCHOOL,  LONDON. 

This  is  the  oldest  and  most  wealthy  of  all  the  institutions  in 
Great  Britain  having  a  similar  object,  and  it  is  the  one  which 
gives  the  most  distinguished  of  its  scholars,  after  leaving  its 
waUsy  the  best  opportunities  of  rising  to  the  stations  which  their 
talents  warrant  We  have  seen  that  a  few  of  the  Heriot's  boys 
were  sent  to  the  university,  but,  in  Christ's  Hospital  there  is  a 
systematic  selection  of  a  number  of  pupils  for  the  English  uni- 
versities, where  success  is  sure  to  lay  the  foundation  of  future 
prosperity.  Though  this  school  is  not  characterized  by  the 
practical  turn  which  must  distinguish  the  Girard  College,  yet, 
from  the  age  to  which  a  part  of  its  pupils  are  retained,  and  the 
degree  to  which  its  studies  are  carried,  it  will  afford  instructive 
matter  of  examination.  The  great  scale  of  the  institution,  so 
much  beyond  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  and,  indeed,  in  the 
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world,  rendered  my  visits  to  it  very  interesting,  and  the  ao 
quaintance  formed  with  its  intelligent  masten  and  officerSf* 
was  a  source  of  great  personal  gratification. 

HUtary  and  Building.  Christ's  Hospital  was  founded  in 
1552,  by  King  Edward  the  Sixth,  and  was  opened  in  the  old 
monastery  of  Greyfriars,  which  had  been  given  by  Henry  the 
Eighth  to  the  City  of  London,  for  the  use  of  the  poor*  It 
seems  that  from  near  the  period  of  its  foundation  one  object  €i 
the  institution  was  its  use  as  a  classical  or  grammar  schooly 
though  to  what  extent  it  served  this  purpose  does  not  clearly 
sppear.  In  1577  the  Writing  School^  so  called,  was  formed  to 
supply  great  defects  in  the  English  education  of  the  pupils,  and 
in  1673  the  Mathematical  School  was  established  by  Charles  the 
Second,  for  the  education  of  officers  for  the  naval  and  mer- 
chant services,  by  special  instruction  in  mathematics,  naviga- 
tion, and  the  kindred  branches.  In  1676  originated  the  Pre- 
paratory  Establishment  for  young  children  now  at  Hertford;  and 
thus  were  completed,  within  about  a  century  from  the  founda^ 
tion  of  the  school,  the  four  establishments  of  which  it  may  be 
considered  as  at  present  composed.  The  number  of  governors 
of  Christ's  Hospital  now  amounts  to  four  hundred  and  twenty, 
including,  as  ex-officio  members,  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
council  of  the  city  of  London.  Of  these  governors  a  standing 
committee  of  forty  has  the  general  charge  of  the  afiairs, 
being  responsible  to  the  general  board,  which  meets  six  times 
yearly.f 

The  capital  is  invested  chiefly  in  landed  or  funded  property, 
the  latter  being  the  most  productive.  The  income  for  the  year 
1836,  deducting  moneys  paid  for  stocks  and  passed  to  the  build- 
ing fund,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  three  thousand  dollars,  by  no  means  all  of  which,  how- 
ever, was  absorbed  by  the  current  expenses,  and  these  are  so 

*  I  W&8  indebted  to  William  Vanghan,  Esq^  of  London,  for  an  introdaction  to 
this  institution,  which  opened  every  avenue  to  information  in  respect  to  it. 

t  In  1832  there  were  in  the  Hospital  at  London  and  the  Preparatory  Estab- 
^^ment  at  Hertford,  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty^ven  children;  in  1833,  thir. 
Q  hundred  and  thirty.five. 
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▼arious  in  kind,  that  they  cannot  aU  properly  be  charged 
against  the  education  and  maintenance  of  the  pupils.  There 
are  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hundred  children  on  the 
charity,  the  average  maintenance  of  each  of  whom  costs  a  little 
over  one  hundred  and  ten  dollars,  and  including  all  expenses 
except  the  management  of  estates,  &c.,  about  one  hundred  and 
ninety  dollars.  The  buildings  of  the  institution  at  Liondon  have, 
in  later  years,  undergone  thorough  repairs ;  new  ones,  in  a 
Gothic  style,  resembling  the  older  ones,  have  been  erected, 
and  the  assemblage  is  now  one  of  the  most  imposing  to  be 
found  connected  with  any  similar  establishment  in  the  world. 
They  are  still  constantly  undergoing  alterations  upon  a  regular 
plan,  and  thus  a  steady  improvement  in  this  respect  is  secured* 
The  large  dining-hall,  with  the  offices  below,  the  writing-school, 
and  the  mathematical  school,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  archi* 
tecture,  and  admirably  suited  to  their  uses.  The  cloisters, 
which  form  the  sides  of  a  part  of  the  building,  and  which 
connect  others,  are  excellent  places  of  play  for  wet  weather. 
The  kitchen,  large  lavatory,^  and  other  offices  deserve  exami* 
nation. 

General  Government  The  chief  executive  officer  is  the  trea- 
8urer,t  who  not  only  manages  the  estates,  but  has  the  control 
of  the  institution,  and  is,  in  fact,  its  presiding  officer.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  board  of  governors,  is  chairman  of  all  commit- 
tees, and  when  the  committee  of  forty  are  not  in  session,  has 
discretionary  power  of  action.  He  is  allowed  a  deputy,  called 
a  receiver,  and  a  clerk. 

The  standing  committee  of  forty  regulate  all  contracts,  and 
the  bills  on  articles  thus  purchased  are  paid  by  the  treasurer  or 
receiver.  Other  bills  require  the  signature  of  three  of  a  com- 
mittee of  auditors  consisting  of  twelve  members,  of  whom  six 
are  from  the  larger  committee,  and  six  from  the  general  board. 

•  All  these  parts  of  this,  and  the  Orphan  Asylum  at  Clapton,  were  carefhify 
Tisited  in  my  company  hy  oar  architect,  T.  U.  Walter,  Es^ii,  which  rendeni 
fiirther  details  from  me  unnecessary. 

t  Now  J.  H.  Pigeon,  Esq.,  who  gave  me  every  facility  for  visiting  the  msti- 
totioD. 
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The  officers  render  accounts  once  a  month  to  the  committee 
of  forty,  and  the  cash  book  is  submitted  to  their  examination. 
The  salaries,  including  those  of  the  masters,  steward,  beadles, 
&C.,  are  paid  quarterly,  at  the  counting-house  within  the 
Hospital  enclosure,  by  the  treasurer.  The  house-servants 
(females,)  are  paid  by  the  matron.  The  out-door  servants 
and  labourers,  by  the  receiver,  monthly.  The  steward  re- 
ceives monthly  £100  in  advance  for  petty  expenses,  for  which 
he  accounts.  To  transact  the  business  of  the  counting-house, 
the  following  officers  are  required: — 1st.  A  chief  clerk,  who 
conducts  all  correspondence,  attends  meetings  of  committees 
and  of  the  board,  (called  courts,)  &c.  2d.  A  receiver,  who  is 
the  treasurer's  deputy,  and  assists  the  clerk  as  secretary  at  the 
meetings  of  committees.  3d.  A  wardrobe-keeper  and  chief  as- 
sistant clerk,  who,  under  contracts  made  by  the  committee,  in* 
spects,  receives,  and  delivers  all  apparel,  and  assists  in  the 
counting-house.  4th.  Two  other  assistant  clerks,  who  are  se- 
lected from  among  the  pupils  of  the  school  5th.  Two  mes- 
sengers. All  articles  required  for  the  establishment,  except 
provisions,  are  received  at  this  counting-house,  and  drawn  out 
on  orders  from  those  who  superintend  their  use. 

Besides  the  officers  connected  with  the  estates,  are  a  solicitor, 
and  a  surveyor,  who  is  also  the  architect,  and  who  has  his  office 
within  the  buildings.  All  the  officers  hold  their  appointments 
at  the  will  of  the  governors,  and  the  treasurer  has  the  power  of 
suspending  any  one  of  them,  reporting  the  case  to  the  com* 
mittee. 

Besides  the  servants  already  mentioned,  are  a  porter  for  the 
front  gate,  a  gate-keeper  for  the  private  entrance,  who  also  at- 
tends to  the  lamps  in  the  courts,  two  watchmen,  a  cook,  who 
is  required  to  keep  two  servants  to  assist  her,  labourers  to  light 
fires,  bring  water,  &c.  The  porter  is  expected  to  attend  to 
the  fire-engine  and  plugs,  and  to  be  responsible  for  their  good 
order.  To  be  sure  that  the  watchmen  are  on  the  alert  at  every 
hour  of  the  night,  the  following  ingenious  plan  is  adopted.  A 
dial-plate  moved  by  a  clock,  presents  a  number  of  holes  corres- 
ponding to  the  hours,  each  of  which  passes  in  turn  before  an 
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opening  in  the  clock-case ;  a  pin  is  required  to  be  inserted  into 
one  of  these  holes,  which  can  only  be  done  at  or  near  the  pro- 
per time;  and  if  omitted,  the  want  of  vigilance  is  detected. 

Admission^  6fC.  The  presentations  of  candidates  for  admission 
are  made  in  the  meetings  of  the  governors,  each  member  of  the 
board  having  a  right  of  nomination  in  turn.  The  cases  are 
then  discussed  and  voted  upon.  There  is  no  precise  limit  set 
by  law  to  the  income  of  a  parent  which  would  exclude  hia 
child,  but  each  case  is  separately  considered.*  There  is  also 
DO  qualification  as  to  previous  instruction.  The  age  of  admis- 
sion is  between  six  and  ten,  the  same  fixed  upon  by  Mr.  Gi- 
rard  for  the  admission  of  orphans  into  his  college.  There  is  no 
obligation  on  the  governors  cither  to  bind  out  the  children  who 
are  to  enter  their  apprenticeship  when  they  leave  the  institutioDf 
cnr  to  maintain  them  in  any  way;  there  are,  however,  various 
benefactions,  which  have  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
board  for  such  purpose  by  different  benevolent  individuals. 
The  boys  of  the  mathematical  school  are  appointed  in  the 
navy,  or  apprenticed  in  the  merchant  service,  and  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pupils  of  the  grammar  school  have  various  scholar- 
ships open  to  them  at  the  universities. 

Intellectual  Education,  Various  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  instruction  at  different  times  since  the  foundation  of  the 
institution,  to  bring  it  more  nearly  in  unison  with  the  general 
condition  of  education  of  the  day.  It  is  not  necessary  to  detail 
these  alterations,  but  merely  to  give  some  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  schools.t  The  objects  of  the  education  here 
may  be  considered  as  threefold.  First,  to  fit  boys  for  trades  or 
mercantile  pursuits;  these  pupils  leaving  the  institution  at  about 
fourteen  years  of  age.  Second,  to  fit  boys  for  the  naval  or 
merchant  service;  these  pupils  having  a  special  course  in  the 

*  I  was  informed  thmt  an  income  of  fifteen  hundred  dollan  (X300)  per  annam 
had  been  ruled  to  exclude  from  the  school  Uie  child  of  a  father  possessing  it,  u^ 
kas  he  had  a  large  family. 

t  At  one  period  in  the  history  of  the  school,  the  pupils  studied  but  one  branch 
at  a  time,  and  this  depending  upon  their  age !  showing  the  strange  ideas  of  intel- 
leotaal  eahare  then  prevailing. 
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mathematical  school,  and  leaving  the  institution  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  Third,  to  fit  a  chosen  few  for  the  universities;  these 
devote  themselves  to  classics,  mainly  complete  their  instruction 
in  the  upper  grammar  school,  and  leave  the  institution  at  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen.  The  preliminary  school  at  Hertford  is 
the  nursery  of  the  establishment,  and  from  it,  %s  vacancies  oc- 
cur, the  pupils  are  transferred  to  the  London  house.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  previous  to  this  transfer,  the  boys  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  English,  of  arithmetic,  and  of  the  rudiments 
of  Latin.  On  arriving  at  the  London  school,  they  join  one  of 
two  great  divisions  which  arc  equal  in  standing,  and  one  of 
which  attends  the  grammar  school  in  the  morning  and  the  wri-^ 
ting  school  in  the  afternoon,  the  other  alternating  with  the  first, 
and  the  time  of  attendance  being  changed  every  alternate  week. 
The  grammar  school  is  divided  into  two  departments,  called 
the  upper  and  lower  schools,  each  containing  three  classes, 
those  of  the  lower  school  designated  as  the  junior,  middle,  aod 
upper  classes,  and  of  the  upper  school  as  great  Erasmus, 
deputy  Grecians,  and  Grecians.  The  head  master*  has  the 
special  charge  of  the  upper  school,  giving  instruction  person- 
ally to  its  two  higher  classes,  and  superintends  the  lower  school, 
which  he  examines  every  six  months.  All  these  classes  alter* 
nate  in  their  attendance  at  the  grammar  and  writing  schools^ 
except  the  deputy  Grecians  and  Grecians,  who  attend  the  ma- 
thematical school  for  three  hours  on  two  afternoons  of  the 
week.  The  lower  school  is  directly  under  the  charge  of  two 
masters,  who  use  the  same  books  and  pursue  the  same  general 
course,  and  who  are  in  part  assisted  by  monitors  from  the  upper 
school.  The  instruction  consists  of  spelling,  English  reading, 
grammar,  geography,  Latin  and  Greek  rudiments,  and  an  in- 
troduction to  the  church  catechism.  The  classical  lessons  are 
Latin  or  Greek  grammar,  construing  and  parsing,  and  exer- 
cises. In  the  writing  school  these  same  boys  are  taught  wri- 
ting, arithmetic,  book-keeping,  the  drawing  of  invoices,  and  all 
matters  intended  to  fit  them  specially  for  the  counting-house,  and 

*  At  present  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rice,  to  whoee  poUtonen  I  wa«  much  indehted. 
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writing  from  dictation  is  added  to  improve  their  orthography. 
There  are  two  masters  and  two  ushers  for  this  schooL 

Twenty  of  these  boys  may,  also,  attend  a  lesson  in  drawing 
once  a  week,  but  as  the  hour  fixed  for  the  purpose  is  at  present 
during  the  time  of  "  half  holiday,"  but  little  use  is  made  of  the 
privilege. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  grammar  school  are  carried  thus  as 
far  as  the  Heriot's  and  George  Watson's  boys  of  Edinburgh, 
and  the  greater  number  of  them  have  arrived  at  the  age  when 
they  leave  the  institution  to  be  apprenticed  to  trades  and  similar 
occupations.  The  courses  of  instruction  here  are  more  con- 
centrated, and  in  those  just  named  of  Edinburgh,  include  more 
useful  branches.  Both  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  much 
time  is  spent  upon  matters  which  are  not  pursued  far  enough 
to  secure  the  mental  culture  which  would  otherwise  result 
from  them,  and  yet  which  have  no  bearing  upon  the  future 
occupatione  of  the  pupils.  In  reply  to  this  objection,  it  may 
be  said,  that  it  is  impossible  to  discriminate  between  boys 
at  this  early  age,  and  to  discern  who  have  the  aptitude  for  a 
thorough  training  by  languages,  or  who  will  make  the  future 
Grecians  of  the  schooL  That  it  is  difficult  may  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, but  that  it  is  impossible  I  do  not  believe.  With  the  re- 
flounces  of  an  institution  like  Christ's  Hospital,  the  number  of 
teachers  may  be  so  far  multiplied  as  to  permit  an  accurate 
study  and  appreciation  of  the  actual  talents  of  a  youth,  and  to 
watch  the  progress  of  their  development;  on  the  average,  the 
appreciation  would  be  just,  and  remedies  for  cases  of  error 
or  of  late  development  are  easily  provided.  But,  if  we  suppose 
the  discrimination  impossible,  and  that  all  must  receive,  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  an  ediiication  to  prepare  them 
for  the  business  of  life,  in  a  lower  occupation,  or  one  introductory 
to  higher  studies — ^with  which  individual  will  the  co«^  ^*^  uie 
harder?  With  him  who,  having  received  the  lower  kind  of  in- 
struction, has  the  talent  to  push  himself  into  the  higher  studies^ 
and  who,  besides,  remains  at  the  institution  for  several  years 
for  this  purpose,  or  with  him  who  is  at  once  to  enter  an  appren- 
ticeship to  a  trade  mthout  having  acquired  the  necessary  in- 
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formation  introductory  to  his  career?  Obviously  the  latter  indi- 
vidual will  find  his  position  the  more  difficult  one.  But  we  are 
not  left  to  such  a  com|>arison  in  this  particular  instance,  for 
there  ai'e  less  than  seventy  cases  in  which  the  studies  may  be 
claimed  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  the  youth,  to  more  than 
three  hundred  of  the  opposite  character.  Where  the  numbers 
stand  thus,  I  do  not  conceive  that  there  should  be  any  hesita- 
tion as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

My  first  position,  that  it  is  practicable  so  to  arrange  an  insti- 
tution that  superior  talent  shall  receive  full  opportunities  for  its 
cultivation,  without  sacrificing  inferior  talent  by  inappropriate 
instruction,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  some  of  the 
orphan  schools  of  Germany  and  Holland,  which  I  shall  hereafter 
describe.  My  excuse  for  so  often  recurring  to  this  subject, 
must  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  this  question  must  be  decided  for 
the  Girard  College  by  its  Trustees,  and  I  am,  therefore,  most 
anxious  in  regard  to  it.  I  return  to  the  course  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  Christ's  Hospital,  thus  interrupted,  and  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  the  arrangements  of  the  grammar  school,  with 
the  lower  class  of  the  upper  school. 

The  boys  of  the  great  Erasmus  class  are  pushed  forward  in 
the  classical  studies,  being  those  from  among  whom  the  deputy 
Grecians  are  selected.  In  I^tin  they  read  parts  of  Sallust, 
Ovid's  Epistles,  and  Virgil,  and  in  Greek  of  the  Diatessaron  and 
of  Xenophon's  Anabasis  During  the  last  half  year  of  the  course, 
the  pupils  who  have  no  expectation  of  promotion  drop  off,  and 
are  apprenticed  by  their  parents  or  friends  to  surgeons,  solici- 
tors, &c.  There  are  from  twenty  to  thirty-five  pupils  usually 
in  this  class,  and  their  average  age  is  about  fifteen  years. 

The  deputy  Grecians  are,  during  nearly  half  the  time  spent 
in  the  grammar  school,  under  the  charge  of  the  head  master, 
and  study  the  following  authors  and  books: — In  Latin,  Virgil's 
^neid,  Ovid's  Epistles,  Horace,  selected  orations  of  Cicero, 
Terence,  Valpy's  Exercises,  Elegantia  Lat,  part  second.  Ken- 
rick's  Abridgment  of  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Latin 
Lyrics  and  Elegiacs,  Latin  and  English  versification.  Portions 
of  Horace  and  Ovid  are  learned  by  heart,  and  themes  are  writ- 
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ten.  In  Greek,  Scriptores  Grseci,  Homer,  Demosthenes,  Ekl- 
wards'  Abridgment  of  Matthioe's  Greek  Grammar,  Huntingford's 
Exercises.  Portions  of  Homer  are  committed  to  memory.  In 
Hebrew,  the  grammar.  In  English,  Butler's  Geography,  Histo- 
rical Catechism,  English  Poetry.  An  English  theme,  and  prac- 
tice in  versification,  alternate  with  the  corresponding  exercises 
in  Latin.  There  are  ordinarily  from  eighteen  to  twenty  in  this 
class,  some  of  whom  are  promoted  to  the  next  higher,  and  others 
are  withdrawn  by  their  friends  to  begin  the  study  of  a  profes- 
sion, or,  having  completed  their  preparatory  studies  by  the  same 
assistance,  enter  the  universities  by  successful  competition  for 
some  open  scholarship,  or  at  the  expense  of  their  friends. 

The  Grecians  pursue  the  studies  necessary  for  admission  to 
the  universities,  and  as  one  of  the  scholarships  belonging  to  the 
hospital,  or  to  which  the  Christ's  Hospital  boys  have  the  prefe- 
rence, at  either  university,  becomes  vacant,  the  eldest  member 
of  the  class  is  promoted,  his  place  being  filled  from  the  most 
promising  of  the  deputy  Grecians.  Two  vacancies  at  Cambridge 
every  year,  and  one  at  Oxford  every  fourth  year,  are  thus  sup- 
plied. There  are  usually  seven  or  eight  members  in  the  class 
of  Grecians,  which,  by  the  arrangements  just  stated,  must  con- 
tain pupils  in  various  states  of  progress,  and  usually  of  difierent 
ages,  some  of  them  having  reached  eighteen  and  even  twenty 
years  of  age.  The  class  is  principally  under  the  immediate 
charge  of  the  head  master,  and  their  course  of  classical  studies 
is  very  extensive.  As  already  stated,  they  receive  instruction  in 
mathematics  for  three  hours,  on  two  afternoons  of  every  week. 
Their  studies  in  the  grammar  school  are,  in  Latin,  Livy,  Horace, 
and  Juvenal,  alternately,  Cicero,  Tusc.  Disput.,  and  de  Nat.  Deo- 
rum.  Pitman's  Excerp.  ex  Var.  Rom.  Poet.,  Kenrick's  Exercises 
on  Zumpt's  Latin  Grammar,  Edward's  Exercises  on  Latin 
Lyrics,  and  translations  into  Latin  Elegiacs  and  Lyrics,  frequent 
exercise  in  Latin  and  English  versification  and  declamation, 
learning  by  heart  portions  of  Horace,  Juvenal,  and  Virgil's  Geor- 
gics.  In  Greek,  Dalzel's  Analecta  Majora,  vols.  1  and  2,  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  Barker's  Selected  Orations  of  Demosthenes, 
Homer's  Iliad,  Aristophanes,  Kenrick's  Greek  Exercises,  part  se- 

10 
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cond,  Buttmann's  Grammar,  Greek  prosody  and  versification, 
Beatson's  Exercises  in  Greek  Iambics,  the  translation  of  Greek 
into  Latin  and  vice  versa,  the  Greek  Testament  In  Hebrew* 
the  grammar  and  part  of  the  Psalter. 

The  sons  of  officers  of  the  navy,  and  others  who  have  been 
elected  to  the  foundation,  are  placed  in  the  mathematical  school 
after  they  have  attained  the  necessary  knowledge  of  English 
and  arithmetic,  and  have  been  until  about  fifteen  year»  of  age 
in  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Here  the  studies  are  en- 
tirely mathematical,  embracing  such  applications  as  are  essen- 
tial to  navigation.  Formerly,  instruments  were  in  possession  of 
the  institution  for  exercise  in  practical  astronomy,  and  even  an 
observatory  was  attached  to  the  buildings;  but  I  believe  nothing 
of  this  kind  now  exists.  These  boys  attend  a  drawing  master 
two  afternoons  in  the  week,  and  their  places  are  occupied  by 
the  Grecians  and  deputy  Grecians. 

Twice  a  year  the  different  scholastic  departments  are  ex- 
amined, viz.  in  May  and  November.  The  examination  is 
not  conducted  by  the  masters,  but  by  gentlemen  unconnected 
with  the  institution,  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  who 
report  to  the  governors.  Prizes  are  given  in  the  writing 
school,  to  the  boys  most  proficient  in  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing,  and  specimens  of  the  writing  of  all  the  boys  are  post- 
ed for  inspection.  This  plan  of  examining  by  persons  not  con- 
nected with  a  school,  prevails  in  many  public  establishments, 
both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  insure  at  once  impartial  dealing  towards  the  pupils,  with 
whom  the  examiner  in  general  has  no  acquaintance,  and  a  fair 
report  of  the  character  of  the  instruction,  and  was  the  means,  at 
one  period,  of  rectifying  very  great  abuses  in  the  mathematical 
school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  Examinations  are  too  apt  to  de- 
generate into  a  show,  if  public,  without  some  such  precaution, 
especially  if  viva  voce,  and  yet  the  method  above  referred  to 
is  liable  to  serious  objections.  Besides  these  examinations,  every 
boy  who  has  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  is  examined  in  spell- 
ing and  reading  English. 

The  masters  of  this  establishment  have  in  general  a  right  to 
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receive  each  six  private  pupils,  to  be  educated  witii  the  boys  of 
the  house;  this  is  a  privilege  conferred  with  a  view  to  increase 
their  stipends,  which  are  not  considered  adequate. 

The  vacations  are  eighteen  days  at  Easter,  four  weeks  in 
August,  and  fifteen  days  at  Christmas,  Sundays  inclusive.  Be- 
side this,  the  afternoons  of  Saturdays  are  holidays,  and  Wednes- 
day is  alternately  a  whole  and  half-holiday.  Those  boys  whose 
inends  wish  them  to  spend  the  August  holidays  out  of  London 
with  them,  may  be  permitted  to  do  so;  an  indulgence  formerly 
granted  but  once  in  three  years,  but  now  annually.  On  such 
occasions  they  are  required  not  to  appear  in  the  city.  Those 
who  remain  in  the  hospital  during  August,  have  permission 
to  visit  their  friends  in  London  three  days  in  every  week, 
unless  stopped  for  punishment's  sake.  On  certain  other  holidays, 
all  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  leave  the  enclosure,  and  on  the 
half-holidays  those  boys  who  have  deserved  reward  are  per- 
mitted to  leave  the  institution,  returning  by  an  appointed  hour 
in  the  evening.  On  these  occasions  they  must  wear  the  uni* 
form  of  the  school,  a  precaution  adopted,  partly  as  insuring  the 
good  conduct  of  the  pupil,  and  partly  his  safety,  from  the  favour- 
able regard  of  the  public  towards  the  institution.  During  my 
stay  in  London  I  frequently  met  these  boys  in  the  streets,  and 
never  saw  one  misbehaving,  and  certainly  believe  that  their 
peculiar  costume  insures  them  protection,  attracting  much  at- 
tention from  its  antique  appearance  even  in  that  crowded  me- 
tropolis. To  prevent  absence  without  leave,  the  gates  are  ob- 
served by  certain  elder  boys,  who  receive  tickets  of  leave  to  go 
beyond  the  bounds  as  a  reward  for  the  discharge  of  their  weekly 
office.  A  bell  is  also  rung  by  the  steward  at  irregular  times,  to 
call  all  together,  and  detect  absentees. 

The  boys  receive  lessons  in  singing,  but  only  to  prepare  them 
to  take  part  in  church  music. 

There  are  two  libraries  which  may  be  consulted  under  pro- 
per regulations;  one,  of  English  and  classical  works,  in  the 
upper  grammar  school,  is  intended  for  the  boys  of  that  school, 
and  is  placed  in  the  Grecians'  parlour.    The  second  is  of 
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entertaining  books,  and  is  under  the  same  control.  The  books 
are  furnished  by  the  governors  on  the  requisition  of  the  head 
master. 

Moral  and  Religious  Instruction  and  Discipline.  We  have 
seen  that  the  instruction  in  church  catechism  by  the  masters 
is  one  part  of  the  school  duties;  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  sing- 
ing of  psalms,  graces,  &c.,  and  attendance  at  Sunday  worship 
are  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  and  are  very  regularly 
attended  to.  On  Sunday  a  Bible  lesson  is  learned,  and  the  boys 
are  questioned  upon  it  by  the  monitors,  and  the  head  master 
reads  a  lecture  after  supper.  Every  night  prayers  are  read  in 
the  hall  by  one  of  the  Grecians,  and  a  psalm  is  sung,  after 
which  a  monitor  reads  a  short  prayer  in  the  wards  before  the 
boys  retire  to  bed. 

The  discipline  in  the  school-room  varies,  of  course,  with  the 
instructor,  but  is  in  all  reasonably  good.  Corporal  punishment  is 
sparingly  resorted  to,  and  the  opinion  of  the  head  master,  who 
has  had  much  experience  in  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  was 
very  unfavourable  to  its  frequent  use,  as  tending  to  harden  the 
character  of  the  boys,  and  to  render  them  less  tractable  and 
well  disposed  towards  their  masters  and  others.  Out  of  doors 
the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  steward,  who  has  under  his 
charge  four  servants,  called  beadles,  who  attend  in  the  differ- 
ent courts,  and  report  infraction  of  regulations.  The  older  re- 
cords show  that  the  boys  were  in  former  times  in  the  habit 
of  very  rough  conduct  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other. 
This  is  much  modified  at  present,  but  struck  me  as  still  ad- 
mitting of  improvement  On  this  point  I  may  be  fastidious, 
but  I  believe  that  the  Christian  law  of  love  is  not  to  be  lost 
sight  of  in  school,  if  we  would  have  it  practised  in  society, 
and  that  independence  of  character  is  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  kindness  in  intercourse.  The  system  of  fagging  which 
prevails  at  one  of  the  principal  English  grammar  schools  which 
I  visited,  and  exists  in  many  others,  is  not  allowed  here,  and 
the  younger  boys  are  not  subjected  thus  to  the  tyranny  of  the 
elder  ones.    Those  boys  who  are  selected  for  trusts  in  the  dor- 
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mitories  and  in  school,  are  chosen  for  good  character,  their  selec- 
tion being  entirely  at  the  master's  option,  and  \?hen  they  offend 
they  may  be  displaced  by  the  same  authority.  In  the  school 
the  eye  of  the  teacher  is  upon  the  monitors,  and  in  the  dormi- 
tories the  authority  of  the  nurse  is  at  hand  to  control  them,  so 
that  abuse  of  their  delegated  power  is  difficult.  At  meals, 
the  boys  are  superintended  by  the  steward  and  matron,  and 
certain  Grecians. 

The  monitors  are  selected  by  the  steward,  with  the  advice 
of  the  teachers,  from  among  the  boys  who  are  highest  in  the 
classes  of  the  grammar  and  writing  schools.  Besides  this 
class,  whose  duties  in  and  out  of  school  hours  have  been  stated, 
there  is  another  class  of  boys,  called  "  markers,"  selected  by 
the  head  master  of  the  grammar  school,  and  solely  in  reference 
to  their  rank  in  that  school,  to  hear  the  lessons  of  catechism 
and  Sunday  reading.  These  wear  a  badge,  which  they  are 
allowed  to  preserve  on  leaving  the  school.  The  two  situations 
are  not  incompatible. 

The  nurse  and  ward  monitors  are  responsible  for  proper  con- 
duct during  washing  in  the  morning  and  evening.  Each  has 
a  ward  in  charge,  containing  from  fifty  to  sixty  boys,  and  has 
control  over  the  servants  of  the  ward.  There  are  two  special 
nurses  for  the  infirmary.  The  apartments  of  the  nurse*  are  at 
the  end  of  the  ward,  and  look  into  it.  She  is  responsible  for  the 
general  order  of  the  ward,  has  charge  of  the  mending,  of  dis- 
tributing clean  clothes,  &c.,  which  she  does  through  the  ward 
monitor.  When  any  of  the  pupils  are  unwell,  she  takes  them  to 
the  infirmary,  or  reports  them  to  the  physician.  She  reports  the 
number  who  are  well  each  day  to  the  steward  for  meals.  This 
superintendence  by  females  struck  me  as  strange,  since  some  of 
the  boys  are  quite  well  grown,  and  the  Grecians,  who  occupy 
a  part  of  the  ward,  are  young  men,  frequently  nearly  nineteen 
years  of  age.  The  singularity  of  the  arrangement,  however, 
disappears,  in  great  part,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  same 


*  The  rules  prescribe  that  the  narses  shall  be  widows,  and  above  forty  years 
of  age. 
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nurse  always  has  charge  of  a  boy,  from  his  early  entrance  into 
the  institution  until  he  leaves  it,  and  hence  becomes  as  a  mo- 
ther to  him ;  and,  in  fact,  some  have  actually  their  own  children 
among  the  pupils  of  the  ward.  Admitting  that  care  is  required 
in  the  selection  of  the  nurses,  I  must  say  that  neither  from  ob- 
servation nor  inquiry  could  I  learn  that  in  this  institution  the 
arrangement  was  productive  of  difficulties.  This  was  not,  how- 
ever, the  case  in  another  school  which  I  visited,  where  the  se- 
lection had  been  less  judicious,  and  where  the  discipline  was 
rather  relaxed.  The  nurses  are  assisted  in  their  wards  by  the 
ward  monitors,  and  superintended  by  the  matron  and  steward. 
They  are  present  at  the  prayers  said  on  rising  and  going  to 
bed.  The  servants  of  the  wards  are  named,  paid,  and  may  be 
discharged  by  them. 

Corporal  punishment  is  discouraged  out  of  school  as  well  as 
in  it  A  few  boys  may  be  indulged  by  sitting  up  aAer  the 
others,  as  a  reward  for  good  conduct,  but  none  can  be  up  later 
than  a  quarter  before  ten  o'clock.  The  Grecians  have  the  pri- 
vilege of  sitting  up  until  ten  o'clock. 

It  might  naturally  be  supposed  that,  in  so  large  an  institution 
as  this,  having  within  its  enclosure  between  seven  and  eight  hun- 
dred youths,  one  would  find  an  exact  code  of  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  discipline.  But  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  do  they  seem  to 
feel  the  want  of  it  The  discretionary  power  vested  in  the  dif- 
ferent officers  works  without  rules.  General  verbal  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  the  inferior  officers  by  their  superiors,  but 
the  usages  of  the  school  have  passed  into  a  common  law,  well 
understood  by  both  the  pupils  and  officers. 

A  well  regulated  gradation  of  privileges,  constituting  a  gra- 
dual assumption  of  the  entire  responsibility  of  his  conduct  by 
the  pupil  is,  in  my  opinion,  essential  to  the  success  of  an  insti- 
tution which  aims  at  preparing  youth  for  the  business  of  life. 
The  want  of  it  is  the  cause,  no  doubt,  why  so  many  fall  away 
from  rectitude  on  issuing  from  these  recluse  establishments,  and 
finding  themselves  in  entirely  novel  circumstances.  Partial  at- 
tempts have  been  made,  in  some  schools,  to  remedy  this  difficul- 
ty ;  for  example,  at  the  Orphan-house  of  Halle,  the  pupil  has  an 
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allowance  in  money  for  the  purchase  of  his  breakfast,  that  he 
may  learn  to  dispose  of  money  on  his  own  account  At  Ham- 
burgh, the  pupils  are  sent  of  errands  into  the  city,  to  become 
familiar  with  its  localities  and  the  manners  of  the  people.  In 
one  of  the  grammar  schools  of  Holland,  a  similar  idea  is  ap- 
plied  to  a  gradation  of  instruction  between  the  hourly  respon- 
sibility of  the  pupil  of  an  ordinary  school,  and  the  entire  free- 
dom of  the  member  of  a  university;  and  a  plan  in  part  resem- 
bling this  has  been  adopted  at  Geneva,  in  their  more  recent 
arrangements  for  higher  education.  In  this  institution  the 
monitors  and  markers  have  privileges,  but  tlie  Grecians  are 
those  who  are  pre-eminently  favoured.  They  receive  each  fifty 
dollars  a  year  to  dispose  of,  and  each  one  has  a  study,  and  a 
bed  separated  by  a  curtain  from  others  in  the  dormitories. 
They  have  a  parlour  in  common,  a  superior  table,  and  a  dress 
differing  somewhat  from  that  of  the  other  pupils;  retire  at  dif- 
ferent hours  from  the  others,  are  allowed  to  leave  the  premises 
during  the  day,  except  in  school  hours ;  assist  in  keeping  order 
within  doors,  being  superior  to  the  monitors,  and  aid  the  mas- 
ters in  school.  These  arrangements,  as  far  as  they  extend, 
are  highly  judicious,  and  productive  of  good  results. 

Physical  Education.  The  health  of  these  boys  appears,  in 
general,  remarkably  good,  and  their  physical  development 
even  above  the  average.  They  are  not  overburtliened  with  in- 
door work,  and  are  kept  as  much  as  possible  in  the  open  air. 
Their  play-ground,  however,  is  rather  limited  in  extent,  and  their 
sports  are,  in  consequence,  not  of  the  most  athletic  kind.  The 
frequent  opportunities  of  leaving  the  enclosure  remedy  this  de- 
fect in  part,  and  their  cloisters  give  them  great  advantages 
over  boys  who  have  no  covered  play-ground,  especially  in  so 
humid  a  climate  as  that  of  England.  While  at  play,  they  are 
superintended  by  beadles,  of  whom  there  are  four,  one  having 
charge  of  each  court  The  beadles  also  superintend  the  boys 
at  rising  and  washing,  and  one  of  them  has  charge  of  the  small 
gate,  which  is  commonly  open,  and  prevents  any  pupil  from 
egress  without  a  pass.  This  only  appUcs  to  the  younger  pupils, 
the  Grecians,  as  already  stated,  having  free  egress  except  dur- 
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ing  school  hours  and  after  night  The  steward,  besides  his  duties 
already  generally  mentioned,  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  boys  while  at  play  and  at  meals;  no  boy  can  be  absent 
from  meals  without  his  authority,  and  he  may  punish  by  con- 
finement to  bounds  or  to  the  room  any  infringements  of  good 
order.  He  regulates  not  only  the  receipts,  but  the  delivery  of 
provisions,  in  which  offices  he  is  assisted  by  boys  detailed  for 
the  purpose.  The  pupils,  under  his  direction,  receive  the  pro- 
visions, and  serve  and  clear  the  tables.  Some  of  these  offices 
are  rewards,  and  carry  with  them  small  gratifications  in  the 
way  of  leaves  to  be  absent  from  bounds,  &.c.,  others  are  punish- 
ments for  faults  committed.  The  diet  is  plain,  but  wholesome; 
the  mode  of  serving  the  table,  the  utensils,  &c.,  are,  however, 
antique  in  the  extreme.  The  matron  sends  the  portions  for  their 
tables  to  the  nurses,  who  distribute  to  the  boys  and  one  of  the 
Grecians,  or  deputy  Grecians,  the  nurse  superintending,  carves, 
while  the  boys  who  are  appointed  for  the  purpose  act  as  waiters. 
A  portion  of  Scripture  and  a  prayer  are  read,  and  grace  said  or 
sung,  before  beginning  the  meal;  thanks  are  returned  at  the 
close,  and  the  dining-hall  is  vacated  at  signals  from  the  steward, 
who  presides.  Besides  the  regular  meals  three  times  a  day, 
bread  is  distributed  once,  one  of  the  boys  carrying  a  basket, 
and  another  serving.  Of  the  various  offices  filled  by  the  boys, 
I  found  it  impossible  to  discriminate  those  considered  marks  of 
dishonour  from  the  others,  but  usage  has  rendered  the  artificial 
distinctions  perfectly  familiar  to  the  pupils.  What  remains  of 
the  provisions  after  meals  is  distributed  to  the  poor. 

Clothing.  The  supply  of  clothing  consists  of  two  suits  every 
year,  and  is  ample  to  keep  the  boys  looking  neat  Their  cos- 
tume is  surprisingly  antique,  being,  in  fact,  the  same  which  was 
adopted  at  or  near  the  period  of  the  foundation,  and  from  which 
the  popular  name  of  the  Blue-coat  School  is  derived.  As  it  is 
entirely  inapplicable  to  the  use  of  a  modern  school,  I  may  pass 
over  the  subject  with  one  remark,  however,  bearing  upon  the 
health.  The  cap  is  so  small  as  to  aflibrd  a  very  inconsiderable 
protection  to  the  head,  and  being  inconvenient  is,  in  fact,  not 
U8^  at  all,  so  tliat  both  out  and  in  doors,  these  boys  appear 
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with  bare  heads.  That  this  has  an  efTect  in  preventing  com- 
plaints of  the  head,  such  as  ring-worms  and  scald-heads,  I 
make  no  doubt  from  observation,  and  in  some  climates,  or 
when  weather  permits,  the  practice  is,  I  believe,  beneficiaL  It 
prevails  even  more  extensively  on  the  continent  than  in  Eng- 
land,  and  I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg's  school,  at  Hofwyl,  in  Switzerland,  going  bare  headed, 
without  inconvenience,  out  of  doors,  when  I  required  a  fire 
within. 

The  mending  is  done  on  the  premises,  the  clothes  being  re- 
paired by  the  nurses,  and  the  shoes  by  a  workman  constantly 
employed  for  the  purpose.  The  regulation  requiring  the  pupils 
to  wear  the  uniform  of  the  school  when  absent  on  leave  from 
its  bounds,  acts  as  a  great  stimulus  to  neatness  and  the  care  of 
clothing. 

Cleanliness.  This  subject  has  attracted  much  attention  here, 
and  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  arrangements 
for  promoting  cleanliness.  Formerly,  the  boys  of  one  dormi- 
tory washed  in  common  in  a  trough,  and  wiped  upon  one 
towel.  Thus  any  disease  of  the  head  or  eyes  was  propagated 
rapidly  and  certainly,  and  the  want  of  cleanliness  tended  to  en- 
courage the  production  of  such  diseases.  Besides  a  large  lava- 
tory, capable  of  accommodating  one  hundred  boys,  and  fur- 
nished with  a  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  each  dormitory 
has  now  an  adjacent  smaller  lavatory,  well  supplied  with  water; 
the  boys  enter  by  squads,  and  each  has  a  stream  of  running 
water  in  which  to  wash,  a  towel,  soap,  tooth-brush,  &c.  Be- 
sides washing  twice  a  day,  their  feet  are  washed  once  a  week 
in  winter,  and  oAener  in  summer.  These  precautions  should 
be  multiplied  during  summer  with  us,  to  suit  the  requirements 
of  our  climate. 

The  boys  sleep  on  iron  bedsteads,  one  in  each  bed,  the  bed- 
ding being  supplied  at  the  discretion  of  the  matron.  They  make 
their  own  beds,  clean  their  shoes,  and  do  other  offices  of  police 
and  domestic  economy,  as  already  stated.  The  sweeping  of 
the  dormitories  is  a  punishment  inflicted  for  offences  in  the 
ward,  for  laziness,  or  slovenliness. 

11 
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Sickness.  The  sick  are  taken  care  of  by  the  nurses,  at  the 
infirmary^  a  building  apart  from  the  schools  and  dormitoriest 
and  cases  which  may  be  infectious  or  contagious  are  treated 
in  separate  wards.  An  apothecary,  who  prescribes  in  common 
cases,  resides  upon  the  premises,  a^d  the  consulting  physician 
attends  at  the  hospital  once  a  week  regularly,  and  whenever 
sent  for.  There  is  a  small  dispensary  attached  to  the  infirmary. 
The  diet  of  the  boys  in  the  infirmary  is  under  the  control  of 
the  physicians,  and,  of  course,  differs  in  general  from  that  of 
the  pupils  in  health.  It  is  prepared  by  one  of  the  infirmary 
nurses,  who  has  a  small  fund  advanced,  for  the  disbursements 
of  which  she  is  responsible:  the  nurse  has  an  assistant,  when 
necessary.  The  firiends  of  the  sick  b6ys,  who  visit  them,  are 
not  allowed  to  bring  in  any  article  of  food  or  medicine,  unless 
by  permission  of  the  apothecary. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

.# 
ORPHAN.HOUSES  OF  GERMANY. 

Haviho  completed  an  account  of  the  most  interesting  of  the 
eleemosynary  institutions  of  Great  Britain  Tvhich  I  visited,  I 
proceed  next,  according  to  the  plan  already  sketched,  to  those 
of  Germany.  I  have  found  it  impossible,  without  describing  in- 
stitutions of  inferior  note,  to  give  the  South  of  Germany  its  pro- 
portion of  notice,  and,  after  much  reflection,  have  concluded 
to  confine  myself,  in  reference  to  it,  to  an  account  of  the 
Orphan-house  of  Prague.  I  might,  indeed,  have  added  that 
of  Stuttgard,  in  Wurtemberg;  but  having  been  there  during  a 
time  of  vacation,  I  have  collected  only  printed  results  in  relation 
to  it,  and  nothing  from  personal  observation.  The  institution 
of  Frankfort  on  Maine,  belongs,  geographically,  to  those  of  the 
middle  of  Germany,  though  I  am  aware  that  the  city  is  con- 
sidered by  its  people  to  lean  in  feelings  and  manners  to  the 
south. 

This  chapter  will  include  a  description  of  the  Orphan-house-of 
Hamburgh,  a  notice  of  that  of  Altona,  a  description  of  the 
Franke  Foundations  at  Halle,  of  the  Military  Orphan-house  al 
Potsdam,  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  instruction  at  the  Mili-^ 
tary  Orphan-house  at  Annaburg,  in  Prussia,  a  notice  of  the  CiviF 
Orphan-houses  at  and  near  Potsdam,  a  description  of  the  Or- 
phan-house of  Frankfort  on  Maine,  and  of  the  School  for  Sol- 
diers' Children  at  Struppen,  near  Dresden,  and  of  the  Orphan- 
house  of  St  John,  at  Prague. 

ORFHAN.HOUSE  AT  HAMBURGH. 

The  Orphan-house  at  Hamburgh  was  considered,  not  many 
years  since,  as  one  of  the  most  remsgrkable  in  Germany.  It 
had  attached  to  it,  or  rather  growing  out  of  it,  a  seminary  for 
teachers,  the  benefits  of  which  were  felt  not  only  within»  but 
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without  the  establishment,  and  the  arrangements  for  education 
were  considered  to  be  well  matured  and  administered. 

I  propose  first  to  give  a  brief  account  of  what  the  institution 
was,  and  then  to  notice  its  present  condition;  both  the  past  and 
present  state  of  the  establishment  appearing  to  me  fraught  with 
instruction.  In  general,  if  an  institution  fails,  it  is  more  from 
the  inefficiency  of  its  teachers  than  from  defects  in  its  arrange- 
ments. An  efficient  teacher  may  supply  many  deficiencies  in  a 
plan,  but  there  are  some  cases,  of  which  this  is  one,  in  which  a 
defective  organization  places  the  remedy  beyond  the  teacher's 
reach. 

History f  Buildings,  ^c.  The  establishment  was  founded  by 
the  exertions  of  two  refugee  noblemen  from  Holland,  De  Greve 
and  Van  Petkum,  in  1597.  It  was  commenced  in  an  old 
church  granted  to  the  trustees,  among  whom  were  its  founders, 
and  the  present  buildings  were  not  erected  until  1782-5.  The 
pecuniary  resources,  the  number  and  kind  of  pupils,  and  the 
general  arrangements,  have  varied  frequently.  The  revenues, 
which  depended  in  part  on  payments  to  be  made  from  church 
funds,  were  oflen  inadequate  to  support  the  number  of  pupils, 
which  at  one  time  rose  as  high  as  eight  hundred.  Means 
were  provided  for  introducing  foundlings  into  the  house  with- 
out exposure,  which,  afler  trial,  were  abandoned,  though  the 
house  is  still  a  foundling  hospital.*'  Among  the  arrangements  for 
teaching  deserving  of  notice,  the  rudiments  of  a  mutual  instruc- 
tion system  were  introduced  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
a  method  of  teaching  reading  and  writing  together,  which  has 
been  since,  in  an  improved  form,  introduced  with  good  effect, 
was  adopted  about  the  same  time.  Both  resulted  from  a  desire 
for  undue  economy;  the  first,  to  economise  teachers,  the  second 
books,  and  neither  appear,  in  the  form  in  which  they  were 
tried,  to  have  had  any  success.  The  spirit  which  prompted 
these  experiments  was  not  of  the  kind  to  render  them  effective, 

*  To  Uie  credit  of  the  morals  of  Hamburgh  I  ought  to  mention  thai,  at  pre- 
■ent,  not  more  than  one  foundling  a  year,  on  the  average,  is  received  at  this 
houfe.  The  means  of  introducing  them  referred  to  in  the  text,  was  by  a  turn* 
ing-box,  similar  to  that  still  used  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Paris. 
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if  the  ideas  had  been  ever  so  good.  The  mortality  in  this 
house  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  was  fre- 
quently as  high  as  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  per  cent  It  has 
been  in  this  century  reduced  as  low  as  three. 

The  present  buildings  are  in  general  commodious,  wanting* 
however,  the  requisite  accommodations  for  the  families  of  the 
masters,  who,  when  married,  must  live  off  the  premises,  an  evil, 
the  effects  of  which  will  be  noticed  hereafter.  There  are  two 
divisions  of  the  house,  one  for  boys,  the  other  for  girls,  and  a 
chapel  common  to  both  sexes.  On  the  boys*  side  there  are  three 
class-rooms,  a  large  room  for  singing  and  writing  lessons,  a 
room  for  tailor's  work,  in  which  the  boys  make  and  mend 
their  own  clothes,  an  extensive  lavatory,  and  a  bath-house;  a 
dining-hall  below  stairs,  and  dormitories  above.  The  sick 
wards  are  in  the  upper  stories,  in  a  building  joining  the  two 
wings.  The  trustees  have  a  meeting-room  in  the  house,  and 
the  economist  (steward),  rooms  for  his  family.*' 

The  institution  is  governed  by  thirteen  trustees,  consisting  of 
the  first  burgomaster  of  the  city  as  president,  of  two  senators, 
two  aldermen,  and  eight  other  members,  usually  merchants, 
who  are  elected  by  the  city  councils,  and  one  of  whom  goes 
out  every  year. 

Admission^  ^c.  Fatherless  children  below  eight  years  of 
age  may  be  admitted  at  any  time.  If  healthy,  the  children 
are  boarded  out  until  they  reach  eight  years,  if  not  healthy, 
they  are  placed  in  the  sick  wards.  Every  three  months,  chil- 
dren of  eight  years  old  or  over,  who  are  living  out,  become 
members  of  the  family  within  the  house.  At  fourteen  the 
child  is  apprenticed  and  leaves  the  institution.  Formerly, 
as  already  stated,  those  who  were  fit  for  the  occupation,  were 
instructed  as  teachers  in  the  school  itself.  Not  less  than  five 
per  cent  of  the  pupils  were  found  thus  qualified,  and  willing 
to  devote  themselves  to  the  laborious  occupation  of  school* 
masters.    The  teacher's  class  contained  usually  from  eight  to 

*  The  small  tiie  of  the  kitchen  required  among  Uiese  people  to  supply  four 
hondred  children  with  food,  would  appear  incredible  to  those  used  to  the  arrange- 
menta  of  England  and  the  United  States. 
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twelve  individuals.  The  plan  of  education  which  follows  ex- 
isted at  that  time. 

Intellectual  and  Moral  Education.  This  was  declared  to  be 
of  a  kind  adapted  to  fit  a  child  for  some  ^^  useful  calling f^*  and 
excluding  the  higher  branches  of  education. 

The  pupils  were  divided  into  five  classes.  First,  the  elemen- 
tary class,  subdivided  according  to  its  numbers  into  four  or 
five  sections,  and  instructed  by  pupils  of  the  house  who  were 
preparing  as  teachers.  On  entering  this  class  the  children  were 
usually  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age,  and  they  remaui- 
ed  in  it  two  years,  passing,  every  six  months,  into  a  higher  di- 
vision.  The  studies  in  this  class  were — first,  exercises  of  speech 
and  thought,  orally,  the  teachers  following  Von  Turk's  Percep- 
tions by  the  Senses,  or  Pohlman's  Book  of  Nature.*  Second, 
reading  by  the  phonic  method,  which  will  be  described  in  a 
subsequent  part  of  this  Report.  Third,  arithmetic,  especially 
mental  arithmetic,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method.  The  four 
ground  rules  were  taught  in  the  higher  division. 

Fourth,  elementary  geometry,  notions  of  form,  measure,  and 
construction.  Fifth,  writing,  according  to  the  method  used  by 
Pestalozzi. 

Neither  of  the  books  used  for  the  exercises  of  induction  have, 
I  believe,  been  translated  into  English,  nor  have  equivalent  ones 
been  published  in  our  language.  The  admirable  Lessons  on  Ob- 
jects, by  Miss  Mayo,  are  designed  for  children  more  advanced 
in  attainments  and  culture  than  these,  though  not  in  age.  The 
infant-school  lessons  on  objects  practised  in  many  of  the  English 
schools,  would  come  nearer  to  the  requirements  of  this  class, 
but  are  still  of  a  different  kind  from  those  adopted  by  Von  Turk 
and  Pohlman.  Indeed,  as  the  locaUty  of  a  school,  the  school-room 
itself,  and  the  implements  for  teaching  afford  the  most  instruc- 
tive objects  for  beginning  with  these  lessons,  they  must  vary  in 
a  great  degree  with  the  school  itself,  and  none  other  than  a 
general  guide  can  be  given  to  a  teacher,  which,  however,  would 

*  I  inaert  the  names  of  the  text-books,  because  they  giye  an  idea  in  their  titles 
^  the  nature  of  the  exercises.    The  names  of  the  others  are  suppressed.    They 
^  to  be  found  in  Uie  coUege  Ubrary . 
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be  amply  sufficient  for  one  fully  imbued  ^ith  the  spirit  of  the 
method.  It  contains  within  itself  the  elements  of  all  instruction, 
preparing  a  basis  for  elementary  arithmetic,  natural  philosophy, 
natural  history,  grammar,  geography,  geometry,  and  morals.  Its 
importance  can  only  be  fully  realized  by  seeing  it  well  practised. 

Mental  arithmetic  having  been  long  used  in  our  schools  and 
in  those  of  England,  we  have  many  excellent  works  on  the 
subject  It  serves  admirably  to  strengthen  the  memory  for  ab- 
stractions, to  give  the  concentration  of  mind  required  to  draw 
conclusions  rapidly,  when  surrounded  by  persons  and  things 
tending  to  interfere  with  close  thought  As  it  comes  to  its  results 
rather  by  ingenious  processes  than  by  rule,  it  gives  great  readi- 
ness in  inventing  methods  in  cases  having  reference  to  quantity. 

For  the  elementary  notions  of  form,  our  books  are  again 
much  behind  the  German  school-books,  though  lately  Mr.  Rei- 
ner has  supplied  in  part  this  deficiency.*'  As  a  basis  for  geo- 
metry, for  the  useful  exercises  of  geometrical  analysis,  and  as 
giving  to  the  young  mind  clear  ideas  of  the  connexion  between 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  I  have  seen  no  exercises  equal  to  them. 

Pestalozzi's  writing  method  is  too  well  known  to  need  re- 
mark; in  general  it  applies  better  to  the  formation  of  the  Ger- 
man written  letters  than  to  ours. 

In  1826-7,  from  one  hundred  and  seventy-four  to  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-eight  pupils  were  instructed  in  this  class  by  the 
pupils  who  were  serving  their  novitiate  as  teachers. 

After  passing  through  the  elementary  class,  the  pupils  enter- 
ed one  of  the  three  parallel  classesy  so  called  because  they  pur- 
sued the  same  studies  and  consisted  of  individuals  of  nearly 
the  same  age.  They  remained  in  one  of  these  classes  generally 
two  years,  or  until  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age.  Each  parallel 
class  was  composed  of  two  divisions,  and  had  one  teacher.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  were  as  follows: — First,  Religious  in- 
struction, Bible  history,  and  the  Lutheran  Catechism,  Trefurt'B 
Bible  stories.    Second,  German  grammar.    Third,  arithmetic, 


OD  Number;  The  Maimer's  Manual,  bjT  C.  Reiner,  Lonckm,  1835; 
on  Form,  by  Churles  Reiner,  London,  1837. 
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and  geometry,  according  to  Von  Turk's  method.  Fourth,  useful 
knowledge,  the  teacher  using  Hoffman's  Instructor  in  Natural 
Objects,  and  Zechariah's  Geography.  Fifth,  rhetorical  reading. 

The  subjects  of  study  and  works  used,  probably  require  some 
comment  The  religious  instruction  was  given  in  the  lower 
classes  orally,  by  the  relation  of  some  of  the  principal  Bible 
stories,  with  an  exposition  of  their  moral ;  in  the  higher  classes 
by  the  selection  of  the  historical  portion  from  the  Old  and  New 
Testament,  to  be  read  by  the  pupils,  and  then  by  drawing  their 
attention,  in  a  familiar  lecture,  to  the  moral  of  the  history,  and 
by  unfolding  also  its  application.  Frequent  explanations  of  the 
peculiar  manners  and  customs  of  the  nations  treated  of  in  the 
sacred  volume,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  East,  throw  a 
great  charm  about  this  kind  of  instruction.  The  feelings  and 
dispositions  of  the  children  are  ascertained  by  their  answers  to 
the  questions  put  by  the  teachers,  and  thus  the  lesson  is  made  a 
powerful  means  of  moral  training. 

The  Manual  of  Magnitude  and  Form  by  Von  Tiirk,  is  another 
one  of  his  useful  productions,  which  has  not,  I  believe,  been 
translated;  it  is  the  result  of  his  practice  in  teaching,  and  con- 
tains much  that  is  good  in  regard  to  the  connexion  of  the  two 
sciences  of  number  and  extension. 

The  term  "useful  knowledge,"  by  its  limitation  to  certain 
subjects,  being  calculated  to  throw  other  important  ones  into 
the  shade,  is  certainly  objectionable.  By  it,  however,  is  under- 
stood a  combination  of  the  study  of  the  natural  productions  of 
the  earth  with  its  natural  and  artificial  divisions,  and  the  history 
of  its  inhabitants,  or  a  combination  of  geography,  history,  and 
natural  history,  admirably  calculated  to  interest  the  pupil  deeply 
in  the  elements  of  these  branches. 

The  parallel  classes  were  united  for  instruction  in  arithmetic 
and  writing,  the  lower  divisions  of  the  former  having  their  les- 
sons in  the  morning,  the  higher  in  the  afternoon.  All  the  pu- 
pils having  a  taste  for  drawing  attended  the  drawing  class,  and 
the  elder  boys  received  lessons  in  vocal  music. 

There  were  half  yearly  examinations  in  presence  of  the 
trustees  on  these  subjects. 
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This  instruction  completed  the  intellectual  course  of  the  pu- 
pib  in  general,  who  were  bound  to  trades  on  leaving  the  insti- 
tution. Those  who  displayed  the  necessary  intelligence  and 
other  qualities  which  promised  that  they  would  make  instruc- 
tors, after  passing  through  the  studies  of  this  class,  entered 
the  Select  Class,  which  was  under  the  direction  of  the  head 
teacher,  the  catechist  of  the  house,  and  pursued  the  following 
course: 

First  Religious  instruction,  Bible  explanations,  and  the  larger 
Lutheran  Catechism.  Second.  Mathematics.  Third.  Ger- 
man. Exercises  of  style.  Fourth.  Physics,  by  familiar  lec- 
tures. Fifth.  Technology  and  natural  history,  by  familiar  lec- 
tures and  the  examination  of  specimens.  Sixth.  Geography. 
Seventh.    History,  particularly  of  Germany. 

To  render  the  instruction  in  "useful  knowledge,"  physics,  and 
technology  efficient,  a  small  collection  of  models,  apparatus, 
and  products  of  nature,  art,  and  manufactures;  a  solar  micro- 
scope, planetarium,  <&c.,  were  provided ;  this  collection  still 
remains,  but  is  by  no  means  extended  enough  to  meet  the 
teacher's  wishes.  Nothing  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  due 
effect  of  such  studies  as  collections,  the  specimens  of  which 
the  pupil  can  handle  himself.  From  them  he  can  learn  by  his 
own  observation,  and  may  be  led  to  further  observation  by  his 
own  reflection  and  awakened  curiosity.  Such  a  collection  as 
this  must  be  expensive,  and  hence  it  is  seldom  seen.  In  the  La 
Martini^re  school  of  Lyons,  such  collections  and  methods  form 
the  characteristic  features  of  the  establishment,  of  which  I  shall 
speak  more  particularly  hereafter.  We  are  most  favourably 
situated  for  carrying  out  this  principle,  and,  if  it  be  once  prac- 
tically demonstrated,  even  partially,  the  board  will,  I  am  sure, 
encounter  the  expense  of  its  complete  development,  in  view  of 
the  importance  of  the  results. 

The  subjects  of  instruction  heretofore  mentioned  are  still  re- 
quired to  be  taught,  but  the  plan  of  classification  is  entirely 
changed.  The  boys  are  now  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of 
which  contains  children  of  the  ages  of  fourteen,  eleven,  and 
eight  years;  another  of  thirteen,  ten^  and  seven;  a  third  of 

12 
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twelve,  mne,  and  six;  the  same  individuals  remaining  with  the 
same  teacher  throughout  their  course.  The  least  reflection 
will  render  it  obvious  that  the  instruction  of  three  divisions  of 
a  class  in  such  very  different  stages  of  progress,  by  one  teacher, 
is  impossible.  If  the  instruction  is  addressed  to  the  highest  divi- 
sion, it  is  too  high  for  the  lowest,  and  if  to  the  lowest,  it  does 
not  employ  the  highest  The  active  mind  of  the  catechist, 
whose  recitations  I  attended,  had  adopted  various  devices  to 
obviate  this  difficulty,  but  in  vain.  Even  in  the  religious  in- 
struction, which  may  be  considered  as  nu>re  appropriately  ad- 
dressed than  any  other  branch,  to  various  intelligences,  it  was 
obvious  that  a  part  of  the  class  answered  too  readily,  and  the 
instruction  was  lost  to  another  part,  who  did  not  even  under* 
stand  the  answers  of  their  comrades.  In  the  lectures  on  phy* 
sics  and  on  technology,  the  case  was,  of  course,  much  worse. 
Indeed,  I  do  not  believe  the  difficulties  inherent  in  such  a  plan 
remediable.  It  thus  happens  that  an  arrangement  which,  to 
persons  not  conversant  practically  with  instruction,  may  seem  to 
realize  some  leading  ideas  of  equality  or  emulation  among  teach- 
ers, or  the  like,  may  bring  destruction  upon  an  entire  system. 

In  the  school  for  teachers  attached  to  the  Orphan-house,  as 
has  been  stated,  there  were  always  from  eight  to  twelve  pupils, 
who  remained  four  years  preparing  for  their  duties.  The  first 
two  years  were  devoted  to  theoretical  studies;  the  second  em- 
braced, also,  the  practice  of  teaching.  In  the  former  years 
they  extended  their  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  of  the  German  and 
French  languages,  of  mathematics  and  physics,  of  drawing 
and  gymnastics,  and  were  taught  the  theory  of  music,  practis- 
ing on  the  piano.  The  last  years  they  studied  anthropology, 
the  art  of  teaching,  the  history  of  the  science  of  teaching,  and 
of  its  methods.  During  the  latter  period  they  were  engaged  in 
teaching  under  the  eye  of  the  catechist,  or  of  the  other  masters. 
They  were  required  to  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  at  en- 
tering the  class,  in  the  middle  of  their  course,  and  also  at  its 
close.  This  experiment  is,  in  all  respects,  an  encouraging  one. 
The  number  of  pupib  having  capacity  and  wiUingness  to  devote 
themselves  to  tte  occupation  of  teaching  was  nearly  five  per  cent 
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of  the  whole  school  While  receiving  their  special  educatioa, 
they  were  conferring  a  benefit  on  the  institution  by  acting  as 
teachers,  and,  subsequently,  diffused  the  excellent  methods  in 
which  they  had  been  trained  through  their  own  and  neighbour- 
ing communities. 

I  pass  now  to  the  moral  education^  which,  except  in  the 
withdrawing  of  the  influence  of  the  select  class  and  other  de- 
tails, remains  nearly  as  heretofore.  The  moral  education  is 
promoted,  first,  by  the  attendance  in  the  chapel,  by  prayers, 
morning  and  evening,  and  by  religious  instruction  in  the  school. 
Second,  by  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers,  in  turns,  during 
the  hours  of  play.  At  present,  the  married  teachers  not  being 
in  the  house,  this  superintendence  is  confided  to  the  porters, 
which  thus  changes  its  character.  I  have  had  many  opportu- 
nities of  observation  in  reference  to  this  point,  and  feel  that 
a  proper  method  of  providing  for  superintendence  out  of  school 
hours,  is  difficult  to  devise.  If  the  teacher  is  thus  employed, 
he  is  worn  out  by  the  additional  labour;  and  if  the  pupils  are 
confided  to  an  inferior  person,  he  has  neither  the  influence  nor 
the  qualities  of  observation  of  a  teacher,  and  thus  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  education  is  lost,  namely,  that  of  the  play- 
ground. The  ample  endowment  of  the  Girard  College  requires 
that  the  interests  of  our  pupils  should  always  prevail  over  pe- 
cuniary considerations,  and  in  this  view  we  should  prefer  in- 
creasing the  corps  of  teachers  beyond  what  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  duties  of  instruction,  tliat  one  or  more  of  them  in 
the  several  departments  may  be  on  duty  as  superintendents, 
especially  in  the  lower  schools.  Well  trained  pupils  of  the  elder 
classes  will  make  their  best  assistants. 

The  superintendence  in  the  dormitories  and  in  the  lavatory 
of  this  institution  rests  always  with  the  porter,  who  is  assisted 
by  the  chiefs  of  divisions,  selected  for  this  purpose  from  among 
the  boys. 

Thini.  Moral  training  is  effected  by  varied  occupation  of  the 
hours  not  devoted  to  school,  particularly  by  handicrafts  and 
exercise.  At  present,  the  only  mechanical  employment  is  one 
which  ii  ill  suited  to  the  pupils,  because  entirely  sedentary,  that 
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of  tailoring.  It  is  true  that  general  manual  dexterity  is  ac- 
quired by  this  trade,  and  that  it  may,  in  some  circumstances, 
be  of  utility  in  after  life;  but  to  keep  the  pupils  at  work  merely 
on  account  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  in  making  their  clothes, 
is  carrying  it  to  an  extent  which  interferes  with  their  proper 
physical  education.  Fourth.  Moral  education  is  promoted  by 
rewards  and  punishments,  the  former  consisting  in  presents  of 
books  and  money,  in  permission  to  walk  at  hours  not  allowed 
to  others,  in  doing  the  errands  of  the  house  in  town :  the  latter 
in  private  admonitions,  exclusion  from  the  play-ground  and 
from  the  walking-parties,  confinement,  reports  to  the  trustees, 
and,  if  necessary,  flogging.  In  order  to  prevent  the  improper 
use  of  money  given  to  the  children,  the  larger  sums  arc  depo- 
sited with  the  steward,  and  they  receive  parts  of  these  deposits 
in  coin  of  the  house.  This  money  the  porter  is  allowed  to  ex- 
pend for  them  for  its  full  value,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  pu- 
pils. As  a  reward  for  diligence  and  good  conduct,  the  chil- 
dren are  allowed  to  visit  their  relations  four  times  a  year,  and 
their  relations  may  visit  them  once  a  month.  During  the  gene- 
ral holidays,  the  principal  ones  being  before  Easter,  leaves  of 
absence  may  be  granted  to  pupils  whose  relations  wish  to  re- 
ceive them. 

Physical  Education.  The  diet  is  plain  and  would  be  con- 
sidered with  us  scanty;  the  breakfast  is  of  bread  and  milk,  the 
dinner  of  soup  and  vegetables,  with  boiled  meat,  and  rarely 
roasted  meat,  fruit  being  occasionally  given  in  addition  in  the 
summer;  in  the  afternoon,  rye  bread  and  water;  in  the  evening, 
wheat  bread  and  milk. 

The  pupils  wash  their  faces  and  hands  three  times  a  day  in 
cold  water.  The  lavatory  is  at  present  a  separate  building,  in 
the  yard  of  the  orphan-house.  Each  boy  has  his  basin  of  por- 
celain placed  in  a  trough,  and  a  whole  series  of  basins  may  be 
filled  and  emptied  at  once,  so  that  the  monitor  in  charge  of  the 
division  is  enabled  to  regulate  the  time  of  washing.  In  sum- 
mer they  bathe  at  least  once  a  week. 

The  clothing  is  simple  but  sufficient,  consisting  of  a  round- 
about, vest,  and  pantaloons  of  blue  cloth  for  the  in-door  winter 
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dress.  Besides  walking  occasionally,  the  pupils  formerly  had 
regular  lessons  in  gymnastics;  the  exercises  are  still  kept  up» 
but  arc  voluntary.  Military  exercises  are  sometimes  practised. 
In  winter,  the  yard,  which  may  be  in  part  covered  with  water 
for  the  purpose,  affords  a  place  for  skating.  Formerly  the  pu- 
pils were  taught  turner's  work,  and  the  making  of  pasteboard 
boxes,  &c.,  but  these  employments  have  been  discontinued. 
The  tailor's  work  can  hardly  be  considered  as  promoting  the 
physical  education. 

The  provision  for  the  sick  has  already  been  alluded  to.  A 
physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  house  daily,  and  the  sick  are 
under  the  charge  of  a  nurse  and  assistant 

The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  five  in  summer,  and  six  in  winter, 
wash  and  dress,  at  seven  o'clock  breakfast,  from  eight  to  half 
past  eleven  are  in  school,  at  twelve  dine,  play  from  one  to  two, 
are  in  school  from  two  to  four,  receive  a  luncheon  of  bread,  and 
are  permitted  to  exercise  from  four  to  half  past  four,  are  in  school 
from  half  past  four  to  six,  are  occupied  with  military  exercises 
and  walking,  or  walking  and  play,  from  six  to  eight,  at  eight 
sup  and  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine  o'clock.  Thus  seven 
hours  are  occupied  in  school  and  study,  five  are  allotted  to  both 
exercise  and  recreation,  three  hours  to  three  hours  and  a-half 
to  domestic  matters,  and  eight  and  a-half  to  nine  hours  to  sleep. 

Domestic  Economy.  The  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pu- 
pils of  this  institution  cost,  in  1836,  one  hundred  and  five  thou- 
sand and  eighty  marcs  banco,  or  about  thirty  thousand  dollars ; 
the  cost  of  each  was  therefore  about  fifly-six  dollars.  Of 
these  five  hundred  and  thirty-seven  pupils,  the  four  hundred 
which  are  in  the  house  require  for  attendance,  &c.,  three 
nurses,  two  cooks,  three  female  servants,  and  three  male  ser- 
vants, of  whom  one  is  the  porter;  the  female  pupils,  however, 
do  much  of  the  work  of  the  entire  house. 

ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  ALTONA. 

While  at  Hamburgh,  I  visited  the  Orphan-house  and  schools 
attached  to  it,  in  Altona  in  Denmark.    The  number  of  orphans 
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here  educated  Is  sixty-twa  The  system  of  instruction  is  that 
adopted  generally  in  the  public  schools  of  Denmark,  and  is  a 
modified  Lancastrian  method,  the  lower  classes  being  taught 
by  monitors  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher,  and  the  upper 
classes  being  taught  by  the  teacher  himself.  It  does  not  appear 
to  me  necessary  to  enter  into  the  details  of  this  method,  but 
rather  briefly  to  state  my  conclusions.  The  instruction  of  the 
elementary  classes,  it  is  assumed,  may  be  left  in  a  degree 
to  monitors,  the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  teachers.  The 
monitors,  however,  did  not  succeed  as  far  as  I  could  discern 
in  communicating  true  instruction,  and  in  their  hands  the  me- 
thod of  Pestalozzi  degenerated  into  a  mechanical  and  lifeless 
routine. 

Upon  such  a  basis  I  believe  that  no  teacher  can  possibly 
succeed  in  raising  a  proper  intellectual  superstructure.  I  did 
not  pass  sufficient  time  here  to  enable  me  to  give  a  proper  prac- 
tical judgment  of  all  the  results  of  this  system,  yet  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  support  the  opinion  just  advanced  by  the  negative 
evidence,  that,  as  far  as  I  saw  the  upper  classes,  there  was 
nothing  which  contradicted  it 

While  visiting  the  lower  classes  of  one  of  the  public  schools 
near  the  orphan-house,  with  an  intelligent  teacher,  the  inefficient 
instruction  in  arithmetic  by  the  monitors  particularly  struck  me, 
and  the  fact  that  the  spiritless  repetition  of  a  string  of  sentences 
from  the  Pestalozzian  course  of  addition,  and  a  merely  me- 
chanical use  of  the  illustrations  by  blocks  by  the  monitors,  fail- 
ed entirely  to  convey  a  proper  idea  of  the  subject  to  the  class, 
who  in  general  appeared  listless  and  inattentive.  The  teacher 
took  up  the  instruction,  and  immediately  the  whole  scene  ap- 
peared changed,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  he  had  interested 
and  attentive  hearers,  who,  under  similar  instruction,  would  have 
proved  learners. 

FRANKE  FOUNDATIONS  AT  HALLE. 

The  Orphan-house  of  Halle  has  clltotered  around  it  the  vari- 
ous foundaticNas  known  by  the  name  of  its  founder.  Professor 
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Franke,*  of  the  University  of  Halle.  This  institution  has  pro* 
bably  been  more  influential  than  any  other  in  promoting  the 
cause  of  the  fatherless,  having  led  to  similar  establishments^  not 
only  in  Germany,  but  also  in  Great  Britain.  It  is  an  example 
of  what  may  be  done  with  very  small  means,  tracing  its  origin 
to  the  education  of  four  fatherless  children  in  the  house  of 
Franke,  then  settled  as  a  clergyman  at  Halle.  This  orphan- 
house  was  established  in  1695,  and  successively  the  various 
foundations  now  connected  with  it  have  been  added,  all  of 
which  are  made  to  minister  to  the  maintenance  or  education 
of  the  orphans.     They  may  be  thus  divided.f 

First.  Those  exclusively  devoted  to  purposes  of  revenue,  and 
which  include  establishments  for  the  sale  of  books,  drugs,  and 
medicines.  Second.  The  schools,  six  in  number,  viz.  an  ele- 
mentary free  school  for  boys  and  girls,  a  "higher"  school  for 
boys  and  girls,  a  superior  school  for  girls,  a  "real  school"  for 
boys,  a  Latin  school,  and  a  "paBdagogium."J  Third.  The 
educational  institutions.§  These  comprise  the  orphan-house, 
the  boarding  institution,  and  the  psedagogium. 

These  establishments  not  only  provide  the  public  instruction 
of  difierent  grades,  required  by  the  citizens  of  Halle,  but  col- 
lect pupils  from  other  parts  of  Prussia.  As  we  are  especially 
concerned  with  the  orphan-house,  I  shall  only  briefly  give  an 
account  of  the  intention  of  the  other  educational  institutions, 
make  some  general  remarks  on  the  schools,  and,  omitting  the 
first  division,  which  sufGciently  explains  itself,  pass  on  at  once 
to  an  account  of  the  orphan-house. 

The  educational  institutions  serve  as  the  homes  of  the  chil- 
dren who  are  collected  here,  and  who  use  the  schools  in  com- 

*  Franke  was  Profenor  of  Greek  and  Oriental  Literature,  and  pastor  of  a 
church  at  Glauca,  a  suburb  of  Halle,  where  he  resided. 

t  This  division  is  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  the  director  of  these  fbundatioiiav 
to  whose  kindness  I  owe  the  particulars  which  I  give  in  respect  to  thenif  and  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  those  parts  of  the  establishment  more  immediately  bear- 
ing upon  the  objects  of  my  mission. 

t  These  names  will  be  found  explained  subsequently. 

§  This  term  b  used  here  in  contradistinction  to  instruction,  by  education  be- 
ing intftndH  training  when  the  pupil  is  not  in  school. 
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mon  with  the  day  scholars  from  the  town*  All  the  buildings 
containing  these  various  establishments  are  arranged  about 
courts,  which  communicate  with  each  other,  so  that  the  whole 
series  is  closely  connected.  They  are  very  plain,  having  been 
erected  with  a  view  to  furnish  the  necessary  accommodations 
with  the  smallest  possible  expenditure. 

The  Boarding  InstittUion  is  a  large  establishment,  intended 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  pupils  when  not  occupied  in 
school.  The  boys  residing  in  it  are  under  the  direction  of 
tutors,  each  of  whom  has  a  division  to  superintend,  and  in  re* 
lation  to  which  he  is  to  supply  the  place  of  the  parent  As 
many  as  eight  pupils  occupy  a  room,  thus  making  the  expenses  of 
lodging  but  trifling,  and  rendering  the  mstitution  entirely  acces- 
sible to  the  middle  ranks  of  society.*  The  schools  which  the 
boys  attend  are  selected  in  reference  to  their  destination  in 
life.  They  dine  in  common,  having  two  tables  at  different 
rates,  a  plan  which,  however,  is  not  approved  of  by  the 
director. 

The  Pcedagqgium.  This  is  a  boarding-school,  but  is  enr 
tirely  distinct  from  all  the  other  establishments,  providing  edu- 
cation and  maintenance  within  itself.  It  is  intended  to  prepare 
young  men  for  the  universities,  and,  in  its  educational  arrange- 
ments, to  afford  an  eflfectual  substitute  for  judicious  parental 
control.  There  is  a  small  parlour  and  sitting-room  for  every 
two  young  men,  and  four  such  suites  of  rooms  are  upon  one 
floor,  three  of  them  occupied  by  the  pupils,  and  a  fourth  by  a 
tutor,  who  is  expected  to  be  their  friend  and  director  as  well 
as  instructor.  The  execution  of  this  plan  depending  upon  the 
personal  character  of  these  tutors,  has  various  degrees  of  suc- 
cess, but  in  general  it  works  well.  The  instruction  is  of  the 
same  grade  as  that  of  the  gymnasia,  or  grammar  schools  of 
Prussia. 

The  series  ofschoob  embraces  the  whole  range  of  public  in- 
struction.   It  begins  with  the  common  or  elementary  schools, 

*  They  pay  but  from  ei|^hty  to  one  hundred  rix  thalers,  fifly-six  to  seventy 
dollars,  per  annum,  for  maintenance  and  education,  every  thing  except  clothes 
and  books  being  provided. 
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in  which  the  instruction  terminates  at  the  age  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen years;  contains  a  ''higher"  or  middle  school,  called,  also, 
a  "burgher  school,"  the  courses  of  which  end  at  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years,  and  where  the  pupil  is  prepared  to  enter  life  as  a 
tradesman.  Also,  a  "real  school,"  its  courses  ending  at  sixteen 
or  eighteen,  and  intended  to  prepare  for  the  higher  mechanical 
occupations;  and  a  classical  school,  or  "gymnasium,"  retaining 
its  pupils  until  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  fitting 
them  for  admission  to  the  university. 

As  the  elementary  school  does  not  prepare  for  the  middle 
school,  the  latter  has  its  own  elementary  classes,  and  after 
passing  through  them,  the  student  enters  the  real  school,  or  the 
gymnasium,  according  to  his  destination  in  after  life.  Each 
school  has  its  inspector  or  head  master,  appointed  by  the  di« 
rector,  and  responsible  to  him.  And  the  head  of  the  whole  is 
the  provincial  school-board  of  the  Province  of  Magdeburgh, 
who  cannot,  hoWever,  change  the  system  without  the  consent 
of  the  director.  This  collection  of  schools  furnishes  an  epitome 
of  the  grades  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  exclusive  of  the 
schools  for  teachers  and  industrial  schools;  and  had  I  not  be- 
come acquainted  with  them  by  careful  study  in  the  capital,  a 
prolonged  visit  to  Halle  would  have  afforded  a  compendious 
way  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  them.  In  the  schools  of  the 
capital  there  are,  however,  advantages  in  regard  to  the  means 
of  procuring  teachers  which  cannot  be  expected  here.  As  the 
schools  of  Prussia  will  be  described  particularly  in  the  second 
part  of  my  Report,  I  shall  confine  my  remarks  at  present  prin- 
cipally to  the  middle  and  classical  schools,  which  are  attended 
by  the  pupils  of  the  orphan-house.* 

*  The  namber  of  pupils  in  the  difTerent  schools,  in  1837,  was  as  follows : 


Free  School  for  boys 

350,1 

in  four  classes. 
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M                  U 

Burgher  School  for  boys 

600, 
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"            "        "   girls 

400. 

eight      » 

Superior      «        «      •» 

100, 
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Real             "        "   boys 

150, 
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General  Administration.  The  director  of  the  Franke  Foun- 
dations is  appointed  by  his  predecessor,  and  the  office  has  re- 
mained, generally,  up  to  this  time,  in  the  family  of  the  founder- 
He  has  the  chief  control  of  the  administration,  being  respon- 
sible, however,  in  regard  to  the  schools,  as  already  stated,  to 
the  provincial  school-board,  and  making  a  report  of  his  expen- 
ditures to  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction.  He  is  assisted 
by  a  council  composed  of  a  co-director,  as  an  '*  economy  in- 
spector," of  a  syndic,  who  is  the  law-officer  of  the  institution, 
and  of  a  treasurer.  These,  as  well  as  all  other  officers,  are 
appointed  by  him.  He  has,  also,  a  secretary,  and  there  is 
an  accountant,  who  assists  the  treasurer.  All  benefices,  sti- 
pends, places  of  orphans,  &c.,  are  granted  by  the  director;  all 
regulations  also  are  made  by  him,  and  he  is  thus  supreme  within 
the  institution.  The  immediate  administration  of  the  orphan- 
house,  however,  is  under  an  inspector. 

Admissum^  Discharge^  4*^.  To  be  qualified  for  admission  to 
the  orphan-house,  a  child  must  be  poor,  fatherless,  legitimate, 
healthy,  of  good  morals,  and  between  ten  and  fourteen  years 
of  age.  It  is  preferred  that  his  parents  should  have  belonged 
to  the  middle  classes  of  society;  and  if  he  have  property,  or 
receive  property  during  his  stay  in  the  house,  the  income  of 
it  must  go  to  the  foundation  during  his  residence  there. 

Applications  for  admission  are  addressed  to  the  Director  of 
Franke's  Foundations,  and  must  be  accompanied  by  certifi- 
cates of  the  birth  of  the  child  in  wedlock,  the  death  of  the 
father,  of  vaccination  and  general  good  health,  of  previous 
attendance  at  school ;  and,  from  the  child's  guardian,  and  the 

Broaght  forward,  1950, 

Gymnasium  or  grammar  achool  300,  in  six  classes. 
Piedagogium  80,      five       ** 


Total,  2330, 


In  the  establishments  for  edacation  there  were  at  tlie  same  time,  in  the  or- 
phan-house  114  boys  and  16  giris,  in  the  boarding-school  230  boys,  and  in  the 
|M^>gogium  80,  total  436.  These  pnpils  attended  the  schools,  and  arc  counted 
in  the  numbers  above  stated. 
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chief  magistrate  of  his  dwelling-place,  of  the  pecuniary  and 
family  circumstances  of  the  applicant,  and  of  his  surviving 
parent  These  are  sent  to  the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house, 
who  reports  thereon,  and  if  the  report  is  satisfactory  to  the 
director,  the  child's  name  is  inscribed  on  the  list  of  candidates. 
Admissions  take  place  according  to  the  order  of  application, 
and  when  there  is  a  vacancy,  due  notice  is  given  of  it  to  the 
friends  of  the  child  whose  name  heads  the  list  of  candidates. 
If  the  child  is  not  presented,  and  his  friends  are  not  heard  from 
at  the  appointed  time,  his  application  is  considered  to  be  with- 
drawn. Cases  of  withdrawal  of  the  application,  or  of  the  death 
of  the  child  are,  however,  expected  to  be  reported  to  the  director. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  child  at  the  institution,  he  is  reported  to 
the  inspector  of  the  orphan-house,  by  whom  he  is  assigned  a 
place.  All  control  over  him  is  understood  to  have  been  relin- 
quished by  his  relations,  who  are  enjoined  not  to  interfere  with 
him  in  any  way,  always  excepting  the  right  of  complaint  to  the 
director.  Any  pocket-money  intended  for  the  child  must  be 
handed  to  the  inspector,  under  penalty  of  his  dismission. 

Those  pupils  who  are  found  worthy,  are  sent  to  the  univer- 
sity, but,  in  general,  they  all  leave  the  institution  at  about  four- 
teen years  of  age  to  go  to  a  trade.  In  cases  of  misconduct,  the 
friends  are  bound  to  receive  them  back.  The  institution  does 
not  undertake  to  find  situations  for  them  on  leaving  it,  but  en- 
deavours so  to  do,  advising  with  their  friends  on  the  subject 
Those  who  leave  the  institution  with  credit,  are  entitled  to  cer- 
tain small  gratuities. 

As  the  parts  of  the  establishment  intended  for  the  residence, 
instruction,  performance  of  religious  excFcises,  and  taking  of 
meals,  of  the  orphan  pupils,  are  distinct  in  their  administration,  I 
shall  consider  the  occupations  of  the  pupils  under  the  divisions 
of  the  house,  the  schools,  the  refectory,  and  the  chapel,  to  the 
discipline  of  which  the  orphans  are  subjected  in  turn,  during 
the  day  or  week. 

The  House,  The  orphan-house  is  superintended  by  an  in- 
spector, who  is  responsible  to  the  director  of  the  Franke  Foun- 
dations.   This  latter  directs  the  disbursement  of  moneys  for  the 
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school,  and  all  its  officers  are  paid  directly  from  the  treasury* 
The  inspector  must  be  consulted  before  any  change  is  made  in 
any  of  the  rules  regarding  either  economy  or  instruction.  He 
has  a  certain  sum  of  money  put  at  his  disposal  for  contingent 
expenses. 

Under  this  inspector  are  four  tutors,  who  live  in  the  house, 
sleeping  in  the  same  dormitories  with  tlie  boys.  Two  of  these 
at  a  time,  and  in  rotation,  have  the  superintendence  of  the  boys 
out  of  school,  in  their  walks  and  play,  one  having  charge  of 
the  boys  who  are  attending  the  gymnasium,  the  other  of  those 
who  are  sent  to  the  burgher  school.  They  are  also  present 
during  the  study  hours,  when  they  are  expected  to  assist  the 
pupils  in  their  lessons.  To  aid  in  maintaining  order,  and  to 
help  the  pupils  forward  in  their  studies,  there  are  two  monitors 
placed  at  each  study-table,  who  are  selected  from  among  the 
elder  boys,  and  have  charge  of  the  younger  ones.  They  re- 
port weekly  to  the  tutors,  and  then,  in  a  meeting  at  which  the 
inspector  presides,  make  report  to  him,  and  act  as  a  council  in 
advising  in  regard  to  measures  of  discipline.  This  arrange- 
ment, by  which  each  study-table  has  its  chief  under  the  super- 
Tision  of  a  tutor,  is  common  in  the  boarding  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many, and  is  productive  of  excellent  results.  It  is  said  that,  in 
old  times,  it  had  degenerated  into  a  system  of  fagging,  and, 
indeed,  one  of  the  rules  of  this  orphan-house  was  obviously 
adopted  in  reference  to  such  a  case;  but  the  superintendence  by 
the  tutors,  the  careful  selection  of  the  monitors,  and  the  im- 
proved state  of  general  feeling  in  these  schools,  have  entirely 
done  away  with  the  abuse. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  scholarship  consist  of  books, 
of  permissions  of  absence,  walks,  &c.;  the  punishments  are,  the 
suppression  of  indulgences,  excluding  from  table,  admonition, 
confinement,  corporal  punishment,  and  dismission.  Offences 
against  morality  are  severely  punished,  and,  unless  a  reform  is 
produced,  the  offender  is  dismissed.  Scrupulous  modesty  of 
deportment  is  every  where  enjoined  and  exacted,  as  a  neces- 
sary safeguard  from  the  approaches  of  vice. 

Though  it  is  expected  that  the  religious  instruction  provided 
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in  the  house  and  school,  will  produce  and  foster  moral  and  re* 
b'gious  dispositions,  great  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  moral 
training,  by  the  good  example  of  the  tutors  and  of  the  elder 
boys.  Experience  proves  that  the  orphan-house  gives  more 
satisfaction  in  regard  to  discipline,  than  either  of  the  other  e»» 
tablishments,  and  that  of  the  orphans  who  leave  it,  those  who 
enter  into  trades,  and  similar  occupations,  less  frequently  fall 
away  from  rectitude  than  those  who  go  to  a  higher  career. 

The  inmates  of  the  orphan-house  have  the  usual  Christmas, 
Easter,  and  summer  vacations,  and  those  who  have  friends  are 
allowed  to  go  home  at  these  times:  for  those  who  remain  in  the 
institution,  a  temporary  order  of  the  day  is  adopted. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  is  reasonably  good,  but  their  physi- 
cal development  not  remarkable.  The  number  of  sick  is  usually 
about  two  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteen  inmates  of  the 
boys'  orphan-house.  The  boys  have  a  play-ground  and  garden 
in  which  to  exercise.  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays  are  half- 
holidays.  The  physician  in  chief  visits  this  as  well  as  the  other 
houses  of  the  foundations  daily,  and  may  be  called  on  when 
required. 

Voluntary  manual  labour  in  the  field  or  garden,  is  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  the  physical  education  of  the  elder  boys,  and 
certainly  contributes  very  materially  to  their  health.  The  boys 
have  no  mechanical  occupations,  which,  considering  the  future 
destination  of  most  of  them,  may  be  regarded  a  defect,  in  as 
much  as  general  manual  dexterity  is  easily  acquired  at  an  early 
age,  and  almost  as  a  play. 

The  pupils  clean  their  shoes,  sweep  their  rooms,  &c.,  for 
themselves,  and  make  and  attend  to  the  fires  in  weekly  turns. 
They  thus  early  acquire  habits  of  waiting  upon  themselves,  which 
will  be  advantageous  whatever  may  be  their  success  in  after  life. 

The  outer  clothing  is  renewed  yearly,  and  they  have  on  hand 
always  two  suits  for  winter  wear,  and  throe  changes  of  linen. 
A  frock-coat  for  the  street,  of  dark  cloth  (iron-grey),  and  a 
jacket  for  study  and  play.  The  clothes  are  marked  with  a  num- 
ber. The  linen  is  changed  but  once  a  week.  The  washing  in 
the  morning  is  done  in  basins,  and  each  boy  carries  his  own 
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to  the  lavatory.  Two  boys  use  the  same  towel,  which  is 
changed  but  once  a  week.  All  these  arrangements  are  far  infe- 
rior in  character  to  those  of  the  schools  of  England  which  I  have 
described,  and,  with  a  few  other  details  of  police  which  I  need 
not  mention,  struck  me  as  particularly  defective. 

For  both  departments,  male  and  female,  of  the  school,  there 
are  twb  superintendents  of  clothing  and  quarters,  and  five  ser- 
vants, three  male  and  two  female. 

When  a  bill  is  presented,  it  is  handed  for  examination  and 
approval  to  the  officer  who  has  received  the  article,  then  to  the 
accountant,  who  examines  and  certifies  as  to  the  calculation, 
and  then  to  the  director,  who  orders  payment,  and  finally  to  the 
treasurer,  who  pays  the  amount.  The  cost  of  the  institution  in 
18379  was  ten  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fiily  dollars,  for  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  boys  and  sixteen  girls,  or  eighty-four 
dollars  for  each  pupil.  Of  the  total  sum  contributed  to  all  the 
foundations,  the  state  gives  about  ten  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  which  is  nearly  half  the  whole  revenue. 

There  is  no  matron  in  the  establishment  for  boys,  and  indeed 
throughout  Germany,  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  place  all  po- 
lice and  instruction  in  the  hands  of  men.  This  probably  arises 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  country,  where  competition 
for  all  situations  which  yield  a  support  is  very  great,  and  from 
the  respect  in  which  teachers  and  those  having  the  superinten- 
dence of  youth  are  held,  which  induces  a  considerable  number 
of  men  to  prepare  themselves  specially  for  these  offices.  The 
exemption  from  military  service,  which  these  situations  procure, 
is  an  additional  cause  no  doubt  of  the  abundance  of  candidates 
for  them.  The  Prussian  system  of  education  has,  indeed,  ad- 
dressed itself  too  exclusively  to  the  male  sex,  a  defect,  however, 
which  measures  have  already  been  taken  to  remedy. 

The  arrangement  in  regard  to  breakfast  in  this,  and  in  the 
other  educational  institutions  of  the  Franke  Foundations,  is  pe- 
culiar, and  intended  to  habituate  the  boys  to  dispose  properly 
of  money.  They  receive  each  a  certain  sum  weekly;  just 
enough  to  buy  tlie  portion  of  bread  and  milk  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  breakfast  for  each  day,  and  lay  this  out  as  they  please. 
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A  want  of  due  regularity  brings  its  own  punishment,  in  the  loss 
of  the  meal.  Combinations  of  several  might  enable  them,  per- 
haps, to  evade  this  regulation,  but  such  are  happily  contrary  to 
the  spirit  of  the  school.  In  a  modified  form,  such  a  regulation 
would  fall-in  very  well  with  the  ideas  which  I  have  heretofore 
expressed  as  to  the  importance  of  gradually  increasing  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  a  boy,  to  fit  him  for  his  entrance  into  life. 

There  are  two  dormitories,  in  each  of  which  two  tutors  sleep, 
the  youngest  boys  go  to  bed  under  the  charge  of  the  older 
ones,  and  of  a  tutor,  and  the  others  follow.  Each  boy  has  a 
separate  bed. 

The  Refectory.  This  is  under  the  charge  of  a  steward,  who 
provides  the  boys  of  the  boarding-school  and  of  the  orphan-house. 
There  are  three  different  qualities  of  diet,  that  of  the  orphans 
occupying  the  middle  place,  which  are  furnished  by  contract, 
at  a  certain  rate  for  each  pupil.  The  quality  of  the  provision  is 
insured  by  the  attendance  in  the  hall,  in  rotation,  of  the  teach- 
ers, and  the  daily  attendance  of  the  economy-inspector  of  the 
foundations,  and  further,  by  sending  at  each  meal  a  specimen 
of  the  dishes  from  the  middle  table,  in  a  vessel  with  a  locked 
cover,  to  the  director,  or  his  deputy. 

The  pupils  repair  to  meals  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors, 
a  grace  is  said,  and  after  dinner  thanks  returned.  No  loud 
talking  is  allowed.  The  knife,  fork,  and  spoon  of  each  is  brought 
by  him  to  the  refectory  and  taken  away  again. 

The  School.  The  school  which  the  boys  of  the  orphan-house 
in  general  attend,  is  that  called  the  "burgher"  or  citizens'  school, 
sometimes  also  called  middle  school.  Its  objects  are  thus  de- 
fined— first,  "  so  to  train  the  sons  of  citizens  by  instruction  in 
useful  science,  that,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  they  may  be 
in  a  condition  to  begin  a  handicraft,  or  other  trade;"  second, 
"to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  lower  classes  of  a  gymnasium, 
or  for  the  classes  of  a  real  school,  to  accomplish  which  latter 
purposes  Latin  and  French  are  taught." 

The  lower  classes  are  in  fact  those  of  an  elementary  school, 
and  the  boys  who  leave  the  orphan-house  at  fourteen,  are  in- 
structed exclusively  in  this  establishment.    The  few  who  are 
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selected  to  remain  after  fourteen  go  to  the  Latin  school;  Latin 
and  French  both  are,  however,  studied  in  the  upper  classes 
of  the  burgher  school,  and  the  aptitude  of  the  orphan  pupils 
for  language,  is  thus  put  to  the  test  The  school  is  divided 
into  four  classes  in  reference  to  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and 
each  is  subdivided  for  convenience,  with  a  teacher  to  every  subdi- 
vision. Thus  the  same  teacher  gives  instruction  in  all  the  subjects 
of  study,  to  a  class  of  boys  numbering  on  the  average  about  fifty. 

The  branches  taught  are: 

Exercises  of  speech  and  thought.     Bible  history. 

Religious  instruction.     Mental  and  written  arithmetic. 

Elements  of  geography.     (Knowledge  of  home.) 

Reading  and  writing  taught  together.  Reading.  Calligraphy. 

Stories  from  history. 

German  grammar.  Composition.  Geography  of  Germany. 
German  history. 

French  grammar.    General  history.    Higher  arithmetic 

Elements  of  geometry. 

Bible  lessons.  Christian  morals.  Christian  doctrines.  Ele- 
ments of  Latin. 

There  are  teachers  of  singing  and  drawing,  besides  the  regu- 
lar class  teachers.  The  pupils  are  examined  privately  once 
every  six  months,  and  publicly  at  Easter,  when  the  change  of 
classes  takes  place. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought,  the  first  subject  on 
the  above  list,  constitute  the  breaking-in,  as  it  were,  of  the 
child,  and  being  at  the  very  threshold  of  instruction,  try  the 
teacher's  skill  more  than  many  a  learned  brancli.  He  must 
teach  the  pupil  to  think,  taking  care  that  his  thoughts  are  ex- 
pressed in  appropriate  words.  Pestalozzi,  who  first  practised 
upon  this  idea,  drew  the  child's  attention  to  the  human  frame, 
as  the  subject  of  contemplation;  others  have  preferred  to  bring 
him  in  contact  with  nature,  in  general,  by  making  simple  natural 
phenomena  the  basis  of  the  inductive  lessons;  others,  not  sur- 
rounded by  nature,  make  man  and  his  dwelling  their  theme; 
others  introduce  simple  lessons  on  objects  of  nature  and  art, 
which  can  readily  be  presented  to  the  child  for  his  examination. 
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and  on  which  as  a  basis  to  rear  the  superstructure  of  natural 
history,  physics,  and  technology,  in  his  advanced  course.  All 
these  are  good  in  their  way,  but  such  as  I  saw  tried  seemed  to 
depend  for  their  efficacy  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  school, 
and  to  be  better  or  worse  as  the  child  found  means  to  apply  his 
newly  acquired  powers  of  perception,  to  observe  for  himselC 
Of  all  the  plans,  when  the  school  is  rightly  situated  for  it,  a  refe- 
rence to  nature  produces  the  best  training  of  the  heart,  as  well 
as  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  would  be  impossible  to  present, 
here,  even  extracts  from  the  numerous  works  which  contain 
the  methods  employed  in  these  exercises.  I  trust,  however, 
that  tlie  board  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  similar 
ones  in  our  own  institution,  and  that  they  will  consider  the 
power  to  carry  them  out  an  important  qualification  for  a 
teacher  in  the  elementary  department  of  the  Girard  College. 

The  Bible  history  and  religious  instruction  next  referred  to,  are 
principally  given  orally,  the  morals  of  the  Bible  and  the  events 
which  it  describes,  being  put  into  such  a  form  that  when  the 
sacred  book  itself,  at  a  later  day,  comes  into  the  child's  hands, 
he  is  prepared  to  read  it  with  proper  interest  This  plan  is  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  that  which  employs  it  as  the  beginner's 
horn-book,  and  from  which,  I  feel  bound  to  say,  I  have  never 
seen  any  good  result. 

I  cannot  enter  into  details  in  regard  to  all  the  branches,  but 
must  be  satisfied  with  noticing  two  which  are  here  taught  par- 
ticularly well,  namely,  reading  and  writing,  and  geography. 

The  reading  and  writing  are  taught  at  the  same  time,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  Harnisch,  developed  by  Scholtz.  The 
child  makes  a  letter  on  his  slate,  after  a  copy  upon  the  black- 
board, and  is  taught  to  name  it  The  German  language  hav- 
ing a  fixed  sound  for  each  letter,  when  the  sound  of  the  letter 
has  been  learned,  not  its  common  arbitrary  name,  but  the 
sound  which  it  has  in  composition,  the  pupil  has  made  some 
progress  towards  knowing  how  to  form  combinations,  which 
is  the  next  step,  the  vowels  being  placed  alternately  before  and 
after  the  consonant  These  combinations  are  first  written  on 
the  slate,  and  then  pronounced.    The  next  exercise  consists  in 

14 
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placing  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  which  is  followed 
by  other  simple  combinations.  These  being  classified  by  care- 
ful study,  the  child  is  soon  able  to  compose  simple  sentences, 
in  which  his  ideas  are  developed,  so  that  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  writing  and  of  reading  is  interspersed  with  intellectual 
exercise.  In  this  the  talent  of  the  teacher  is  strikingly  exhibited, 
and  a  prescribed  routine  of  instruction  would  fail  in  its  object 
The  written  letters  being  once  learned,  the  next  step  is  with 
the  printed,  and  a  reading  book  is  not  introduced  until  the  child 
has  felt  the  necessity  of  it  in  his  further  progress.  It  is  then  a 
relief,  and  not  a  task. 

I  saw,  here,  a  class  which  had  been  under  instruction  for 
only  nine  months,  the  pupils  of  which  wrote  short  sentences 
very  legibly  in  a  hand  of  medium  size,  spelled  them  correctly, 
and  read  them  distinctly. 

This  method  of  learning  to  read  is,  in  a  great  degree,  inap- 
plicable to  our  language,  in  which  the  vowel  sounds  are  so 
numerous ;  but  the  union  of  reading  and  writing  may  have  its 
advantages.  The  characters  of  the  ordinary  German  writing 
are  composed  of  very  different  forms  from  those  of  our  round 
hand,  and  which  are  more  simple,  and,  in  general,  angular; 
hence  no  considerable  dexterity  of  hand  is  required  to  trace 
the  letters,  and  only  a  brief  practice  in  elementary  forms  is  re- 
quired. I  saw  classes  of  children  of  ten  and  eleven  years  old,  at 
Zurich,  who,  by  being  constantly  practised  in  this  method  from 
their  earliest  instruction,  had  acquired  a  very  striking  facility 
of  expressing  their  ideas  clearly  and  correctly  in  writing.  The 
method  produces  a  facility  of  composition,  in  writing,  as  that  of 
Jacotot  does  a  fluency  in  speaking.  The  orphans  entering  at 
ten  years  of  age,  do  not,  in  general,  pass  through  this  class. 

The  geographical  instruction,  founded  upon  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  proceeds  on  strictly  inductive  principles,  and  is  an 
example  of  how  much  may  be  done  by  making  the  pupil  pro- 
ceed from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  The  following  was  the 
course  of  a  recitation  which  I  attended  on  the  subject.  The 
teacher  drew,  first,  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pupils  of  diflerent 
objects  or  bodies,  a  definition  of  the  term  body,  then  led  them 
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to  define  extension,  dimensions,  &c.y  and  thus  furnished  them 
ideas  of  space.  Sunrise  and  sunset  were  used  for  establishing 
the  position  of  the  cardinal  points,  and  that  of  the  class-room 
was  determined  in  reference  to  these.  Then  commencing  with 
home,  with  a  map  of  the  city  of  Halle,  they  gave  an  account 
of  its  localities,  and  the  history  connected  with  them.  Widenr 
ing  hence  in  circles,  the  natural  and  political  features  of  the  sur- 
rounding district  were  described,  always  indicating  the  real 
directions  of  places,  &c.  The  pupil  thus  grasps  every  step  of 
geographical  knowledge ;  begins  with  his  own  house,  ramblei 
through  his  own  town,  makes  excursions  in  its  neighbourhoodt 
sets  out  on  his  travels  through  his  fatherland,  visits  foreign 
parts,  sees  what  is  worth  seeing  in  the  natural  and  artificial 
state  of  the  country,  finally  learns  the  relation  of  its  parts  and 
of  the  whole  to  otlier  worlds,  and  thus  the  interest  is  kept  up 
from  the  first  to  the  last  The  reverse  method  I  compared 
with  this  over  and  over  again;  some  teachers  have  found  thitf 
tedious,  others  have  mixed  the  two  systems,  but,  judging  by 
the  comparative  results,  I  give  this  method  greatly  the  prefer- 
ence over  others,  as  not  only  teaching  geography,  and  connects 
ing  history  with  it,  but  enlarging  the  general  intelligence,  while  it 
improves  the  memory.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  pupils  use  maps 
without  names,  and  draw  maps  on  the  board,  marking  localities, 
&C.  At  other  times,  the  places  are  indicated  by  one  pupil,  and 
named  by  another,  with  other  variations  of  exercise-  In  the 
lower  classes,  the  responses  were  frequently  repeated  by  the 
whole  class,  and  in  the  upper  classes  the  instruction  was  more 
addressed  to  individuals.  With  all  the  inherent  merits  of  this 
method,  I  have  seen  it  wholly  marred  by  a  dull  teacher. 

The  inductive  method  applied  to  any  branch  of  knowledge 
requires  time,  patience,  and  some  skill  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
The  routine  method,  or  positive  teaching,  is  much  easier  to  the 
instructor.  The  former  at  every  step  unfolds  the  mind,  the  latter 
frequently  overburthens  it.  If  the  positive  knowledge  acquired  by 
the  first  is  entirely  lost,  the  habit  of  thinking  remains,  while,  if  ac- 
quired by  the  second  there  is  nothing  left  unless  some  improvement 
of  memory,  and  general  development  of  the  reasoning  powers. 
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A  pupil  who  has  properly  improved  the  advantages  of  this 
school,  will  have  acquired  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  Ger- 
man language,  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  of  geogra- 
phy and  general  history,  will  be  familiar  with  the  history, 
morals,  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  and  his  general  mental  and 
moral  development  will  be  such  as  befits  his  age.  If  espe- 
cially industrious  or  apt,  he  will  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
beginning  Latin  and  French,  and  if  he  prove  to  have  a  facility 
in  language,  will  be  transferred  to  the  Latin  school.  It  would 
seem  that,  if  he  have  a  peculiar  disposition  for  mathematical 
studies,  he  should  be  sent  to  the  real  school*  to  prepare  him 
for  one  of  the  higher  mechanical  callings;  but  no  arrangement 
of  this  kind  yet  exists.  There  are,  indeed,  some  obstacles  to  it, 
as  for  example  the  difficulty  he  will  find  of  a  support  before  he 
receives  employment  in  one  of  these  higher  callings,  the  neces- 
sity for  patronage,  capital,  &c.  Nwie,  however,  I  believe  are 
insurmountable.  If  he  should  have  had  this  advantage,  on  reach- 
ing seventeen  years  of  age  he  would  have  added  to  his  stock 
of  knowledges- 
Further  acquaintance  with  German  and  French.  Latin  and 
English  if  required,  though  not  regularly  taught 

History  and  geography. 

Natural  history.    Mathematics. 

Practical  arithmetic.    Physics  and  chemistry. 

Religion.f 

Improved  writing,  and  drawing. 

The  Latin  school,  into  which  the  more  intelligent  pupil  now 
actually  enters,  conforms  to  the  general  plan  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  or  grammar  schools,  which  will  be  more  fully  des- 


*  ThiB  Bchool  is  designed  to  complete  the  education  of  those  intended  for 
^shopkeepers,  higher  trades,  economists,  military  men,  arcliitccts,  or  foresters, 
and  especially  for  those  callings  for  which  a  learned  course  is  not  necessary.** 
Thb  real  school  has  only  been  added  to  the  other  institutions  since  1835.  It  has 
fife  classes. 

t  The  eight  branches  just  named,  beginning  with  history  and  ending  with 
religion,  are  classed  in  the  programme  as  "  sciences."  The  school-money  for  the 
year  is  twelve  thalcrs,  equal  to  about  nine  dollars  I 
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cribed  hereafter.  This  gymnasium  has  six  classes,  divided 
each  into  two  parts,  and  forming  a  connected  series  of  instruc- 
tion, one  part  being  six  months  behind  the  other,  except  that 
the  pupils  of  the  two  parts  are  sometimes  assembled  to  listen 
to  the  same  lecture. 

The  branches  studied  are:  Religious  instruction,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  mathematics,  elements  of  physics,  history,  psy- 
cology,  and  logic.  Poetry  and  rhetoric,  and  Hebrew  or  Eng- 
lish, as  the  student  may  desire. 

The  degrees  to  which  they  are  carried,  the  preparation  being 
for  the  university,  may  be  known  from  the  studies  of  the  first 
division  of  the  highest  or  first  class. 

1.  Religion.  Christian  morals  from  Niemeyer's  Manual,  for 
the  upper  classes  of  the  higher  schools.  Explanation  (by  lec- 
ture) of  the  references  to  the  New  Testament  in  Greek,  &c. 
2.  Latin,  (By  lecture.)  Introduction  to  the  development  of  rhe- 
toric among  the  Greeks.  Cic.  de.  Orat.  Extempore  exercises 
from  translations  of  prose  and  poetry,  &c.  Lecture  on  Horace's 
Epistles,  two  books.  Satires,  one  book.  History  of  poetry 
among  the  Romans.  Life  of  Horace.  Review  of  odes.  3.  Greek. 
(Lectures.)  Life  of  Demosthenes,  and  selected  orations,  Phih'p- 
pics,  for  peace,  &c.  Written  exercises  from  Euripides.  Sopho- 
cles. (Antigone,  CEdip.  Colon.)  Introduction  (by  lecture)  to  the 
rise  of  the  Greek  tragedy,  the  arrangements  of  the  stage,  &c. 
Extempore  reading  of  selections  from  the  Iliad.  (All  these  lec- 
tures in  Latin.)  4.  Hebrew.  Joshua.  Psalms,  69  to  72.  Jonas.  Joel, 
1st  and  2d,  with  analysis.  Written  exercises.  lectures  on  Psalms 
1  to  18,  analytically.  Hebrew  syntax.  Selections  from  transla- 
tions of  the  New  Testament  into  Hebrew.  5.  German.  Poetry 
and  rhetoric,  by  examples.  Prose  and  poetical  exercises. 
Directions  for  private  reading.  6.  French.  Voltaire's  Brutus  and 
Zaire.  Exercises  in  style.  7.  English,  (a  choice  of  this  language 
or  Hebrew)  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  8.  MaUiematics.  Progressions. 
Combinations.  Logarithms.  Binomial  theorem.  Plane  trigo- 
nometry. Elements  of  physics.  9.  History  of  the  middle  ageg, 
from  Schmidt's  Iconography  of  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  later  times.    10.  Psycclogy  and  logic. 
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The  lectures  alluded  to,  throughout,  are  rather  informal  ex« 
planations,  generally  extempore,  by  the  professors,  and  of  which 
the  students  usually  take  notes.  They  are,  in  the  case  of  the 
classics,  mostly  analytical,  critical,  and  historical.  The  elements 
of  physics  are  such  a  general  view  of  the  subject  as  can  be  had 
by  the  aid  of  a  few  simple  mathematical  principles.  The  psy- 
cology  is  that  of  observation  (empirical  so  called)  now  so  po- 
pular in  the  German  and  French  schools.  It  must  be  evident 
that  if  the  pupil  arrive  at  a  proficiency  in  such  courses,  he  can- 
not be  said  to  have  commenced  the  study  of  the  learned  lan- 
guages too  late  in  life,  and  yet  his  first  lesson  of  Latin  grammar 
has  been  begun  at  nearly  thirteen  years  of  age. 

The  following  is.  the  order  of  the  day,  by  which  these  various 
arrangements  are  carried  out,  divided  into  two  columns,  one 
showing  the  occupations  of  the  older,  the  other  those  of  the 
younger  boys. 


The  Elder  Boys. 

Rise  at  half  past  four  in 
summer,  half  past  five  in  win- 
ter, wash  and  go  to  study  un- 
til seven  o'clock. 

Breakfast  at  seven,  and  have 
recreation  until  eight 

Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Have  an  hour  of  drawing, 
or  mutual  instruction,  on  two 
days  in  the  week. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Are  at  liberty  to  occupy 
themselves  on  the  farm  or  in 
the  garden  until  two,  P.  M., 
or  are  free  until  one,  and  have 
a  drawing  lesson  of  an  hour, 
according  to  the  season.  On 
Saturday  change  their  linen. 


The  Younger  Boys. 

Rise  at  five  in  summer,  and 
quarter  past  five  in  winter* 
Brush  their  shoes  and  wash. 

Breakfast  at  seven,  and 
study  until  eight 

Are  in  school  from  eight  to 
eleven. 

Study  until  twelve,  except 
those  intended  for  the  classi- 
cal school,  who  take  a  Latin 
lesson. 

Dine  at  twelve. 

Brush  their  clothes,  and,  on 
Saturday,  change  their  linen. 
In  general,  are  free  four  days, 
and  take  a  drawing  lesson  two 
days,  from  one  to  two.  A  few 
learn  French  two  days  in  the 
week. 
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Are  In  school  four  days  and 
at  study  two  days  in  the  week, 
until  four,  P.  M. 

Receive,  at  four,  a  piece  of 
bread,  and  may  engage  in 
work  in  the  garden  or  farm  un- 
til five,  and  on  Wednesdays  and 
Saturdays,  in  winter,  study. 

Study  from  five  to  seven 
two  days,  from  five  to  six 
two  other  days,  and  occupy 
the  remaining  time  with  a 
singing  lesson.  Walk  on  two 
other  days  in  summer. 

In  winter  study,  except  twice 
a  week  a  singing  lesson  of  an 
hour. 

Supper  at  seven. 

Are  allowed  to  work  in  the 
field  from  seven  to  nine  in 
summer,  and  play  in  the  house 
from  seven  to  eight,  and  are 
occupied  in  mutual  instruction 
from  eight  to  nine  in  winter. 

Study  from  nine  to  ten. 


As  all  the  particulars  of  this  distribution  of  time  have  becD 
carefully  studied  by  the  directors  of  this  institution,  and  in  the 
true  spirit,  it  merits  especial  attention.  In  passing  it  briefly 
in  review,  I  would  call  attention,  first,  to  the  portions  of  the 
day  devoted  to  occupation,  recreation,  and  domestic  duties. 
These  are,  in  summer,  about  seventeen  and  a-half  hours,  and 
in  winter  sixteen  and  a-half  for  the  upper  classes,  leaving  bat 
six  and  a-half  in  the  former,  and  seven  and  a-half  in  the  lat- 
ter to  sleep.  I  confess  that  both  allotments  seem  to  mo 
entirely  too  small  for  boys  about  twelve  years  of  age;  and,  in- 
deed, such  as  would  scarcely  be  adapted  to  the  average  of  full 


Are  in  school  four  days  in 
the  week,  or  walking  with  the 
tutors  two  days  until  four, 
P.M. 

Receive  a  luncheon  of  bread 
at  four,  and  play  in  the  yard ; 
on  Saturday  walk  until  five. 

Study  two  days,  and  receive 
singing  lessons  four  days  in 
the  week  from  five  to  seven. 

Supper  at  seven. 

Play  in  summer  out  of  doors, 
in  winter,  in-doors,  until  eight 
Voluntary  occupation  and 
prayers. 

The  fourth  class  goes  to  bed 
at  nine. 

The  third  class  studies  until 
ten. 
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grown  men.  The  allowance  is  so  small,  compared  with  that 
of  every  other  institution,  that,  had  I  not  derived  the  information 
from  the  director  himself,  I  should  conclude  there  was  some 
mistake  in  the  matter.  The  younger  boys  have  an  additional 
time  for  sleep,  the  youngest  having  an  hour  and  a-half,  nearly, 
more  than  the  eldest,  and  the  other  three  classes  about  half  an 
hour  more.  The  general  arrangement  is  highly  judicious,  but 
it  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether  so  great  a  difference  is  neces- 
sary between  boys  often  and  fourteen.  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
parison of  this  and  the  other  heads  of  my  remarks  with  other 
schools,  I  have  placed  in  the  Appendix,  No.  VIIL,  a  table  con- 
taining an  abstract  of  the  orders  of  the  day  of  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal schools  which  are  described  in  this  Report. 

Next,  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  day  into  time  for 
study,  for  regular  school  duties,  for  the  extra  school  duties,  for 
play,  and  for  domestic  concerns,  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  each  for  the  elder  boys  stands  thus,  on  the  general  average. 
For  study  and  school  in  winter  nearly  eleven  hours,  in  summer 
nearly  ten  and  a-half;  for  play  and  domestic  occupations,  in 
winter,  about  five  and  a-half  hours,  and  in  summer,  about 
seven  hours,  the  amout  of  hours  employed  in  study  and  school 
exercises  being  nearly  equal  in  winter,  and  about  in  the  pro- 
portion of  four  to  five  in  summer.  With  the  German  plan,  in 
which  so  much  of  tlie  instruction  is  communicated  orally,  and 
at  this  age  of  the  pupils,  these  proportions  are,  probably,  quite 
just  and  consistent  with  a  high  intellectual  development.  That 
the  development  should  be  of  the  higher  order,  will  appear  by 
comparing  the  number  of  hours  occupied  in  intellectual  exer- 
cises in  this  school,  with  the  allotment  in  the  others,  as  shown 
in  the  table  already  referred  to. 

In  relation  to  the  succession  of  work  and  play,  there  are 
the  following  arrangements.  In  summer,  in  the  evening,  there 
are  three  hours  of  study,  and  in  winter  four;  in  the  former  case, 
two  hours  of  recreation  out  of  doors,  and  in  the  latter,  one 
within  doors.  There  is,  further,  time  for  preparation  for  the 
day's  lessons,  in  the  morning,  of  which  an  hour  is  set  apart  for  this 
purpose.    Two  hours  are  passed,  also,  before  school,  in  domes- 
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tic  duties,  some  of  which  give  bodily  exercise.  The  school 
then  continues  for  three  hours,  in  summer,  with  an  extra  hour 
devoted  to  drawing  or  mutual  instruction,  and  four  hours  in 
winter.  There  are  two  hours  of  recreation,  then  two  hours 
of  schoel,  and  again  an  hour  of  recreation,  before  the  evening 
study.  This  succession  is,  it  must  be  admitted,  very  judicious. 
An  improvement,  however,  suggests  itself,  that  there  should  be 
brief  intervals  of  out  of  door  relaxation  between  the  school 
hours.  It  is  true  that  this  would  be  difficult,  though  not  impos- 
sible, at  Halle,  where  several  schools  open  upon  the  same  court 
On  Wednesday  and  Saturday  there  is  no  school  in  the  after- 
noon, and  the  pupils  walk  out  under  the  charge  of  their  tutors. 

In  regard  to  the  younger  boys,  the  arrangement,  except  in 
the  time  of  rising,  is  not  materially  different,  until  after  the 
morning  school  at  eleven,  when,  only  a  selected  number  of 
them,  have  one  hour  of  instruction  until  twelve.  From  twelve 
until  two,  on  two  days  of  the  week,  some  of  the  boys  learn 
French,  and  all  of  them  drawing,  and  on  two  other  days  they 
are  free.  This  may  be  considered  as  an  additional  school  hour 
to  those  of  the  elder  boys,  but  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  in- 
struction is  communicated,  in  great  part,  orally  to  the  younger 
boys,  and  hence  they  require  fewer  hours  of  preparation  and 
more  of  recitation.  On  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  they  walk 
from  two  to  four,  instead  of  studying  as  the  elder  boys  do  in 
the  half-holiday,  and  study  from  five  to  seven,  while  the  others 
are  out  They  liave  four  hours  more  of  lessons  in  vocal  music 
than  the  elder  boys.  For  all  but  the  lowest  class  there  is  an 
hour  of  study,  from  nine  to  ten.  The  attention  which  has  been 
paid  to  the  minutise  of  these  arrangements,  shows  itself  every 
where.  The  director  has  the  power  to  carry  into  execution  as 
soon  as  he  is  satisfied  of  the  propriety  of  a  measure,  and  changes 
and  modifications  may  be  made  immediately,  whenever  circum- 
stances indicate  their  necessity. 

The  Sunday  order  of  the  day  is  the  following:  From  risii^ 
until  seven  o'clock  household  duties,  from  seven  to  eight  study, 
from  eight  to  nine  voluntary  occupation,  from  nine  to  ten 
prayers  in  the  common  hall,  from  ten  to  twelve  voluntary  oc- 

15 
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cupation,  from  twelve  to  two  liberty  to  go  into  the  garden, 
from  two  to  four  study,  from  four  to  seven  voluntary  occupa- 
tions, and  visits  in  the  town,  from  seven  to  nine  in  the  garden. 
It  would  seem  that  there  is  a  very  scanty  supply  of  religious 
instruction,  but  the  school  plan  shows  that  this  forms  a  part  of 
the  every  day  duty  of  the  school,  and  that  thus  it  is  mingled 
with  all  the  other  exercises.  The  Sunday  occupations,  however 
inappropriate  they  would  be  deemed  in  an  institution  of  Great 
Britain  or  the  United  States,  conform  to  the  tone  of  religious 
sentiment  of  the  country,  and  hence  I  do  not  consider  them  a 
proper  subject  for  comment  or  objection,  in  connexion  with  a 
single  institution.  The  whole  subject  must  excite  much  re- 
flection. 


MILITARY  ORPHAN.HOUSES  AT  POTSDAM  AND  ANNABURG. 

These  are  both  establishments  for  soldiers'  children,  and  in- 
tended to  train  them  for  the  service  as  non-commissioned  oiEr 
cers.  I  present  the  first  to  the  notice  of  the  board  on  account 
of  its  well  arranged  system  of  physical  education,  discipline,  and 
police,  from  which,  though  its  object  is  different  from  ours, 
some  useful  hints  may  be  drawn,  especially  in  regard  to  the 
strict  conformity  of  means  to  ends.  I  am  induced  to  lay  be- 
fore the  board  the  plan  of  instruction  pursued  in  the  second, 
because,  the  school  has  recently  been  re-organized  under  the 
direction  of  one  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  teachers  of 
Prussia;  from  a  visit  to  whose  school  for  teachers,  and  the  es- 
tablishments connected  with  it,  I  derived  much  instruction,  and 
from  whose  experience  and  judgment  this  sketch  of  the  organi- 
zation of  an  elementary  and  middle  school  results.*  I  did  not 
visit  the  school,  which  was  out  of  my  general  route,  because, 
having  been  but  recently  re-organized  on  that  plan,  there  was 
no  new  experience  to  be  gathered  in  regard  to  its  working. 


*  I  am  indebted,  for  a  manuscript  copy  of  the  excellent  rcg^ulations  of  this 
school,  to  the  kindness  of  its  author,  Dr.  Hamisch,  director  of  the  seminary  for 
teachers  at  Woissenfels,  in  Prussia. 
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MILITARY  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  POTSDAM. 

History^  Buildings,  and  General  Government  This  institution 
was  founded  in  1724,  by  Frederick  William  the  First  of  Prussia. 
The  reputation  of  Franke's  Foundations  induced  this  monarch 
to  rival  the  benevolence  of  the  clergyman,  and  to  establish  on 
a  scale  proportioned  to  his  greater  means,  a  house  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  orphans  of  his  soldiers.  While,  however,  the  re- 
cipients of  Franke's  bounty  are  free  to  choose  their  career  in 
after  life,  and  only  so  far  bound  to  the  institution,  as  a  sense  of 
gratitude  may  prompt,  the  youth  who  passes  through  the  Mili- 
tary Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  must  enter  the  military  service 
for  twelve  years.  Three  of  these,  indeed,  are  the  term  of  service 
of  every  citizen,  and  I  believe  the  three  years  in  the  non-com- 
missioned officers'  school  are  now  counted  as  part  of  the 
twelve,  and  thus  the  actual  number  of  extra  years  of  service  is 
reduced  to  six.  The  institution  began  with  one  hundred  and 
seventy-nine  children,  both  girls  and  boys  being  received;  this 
arrangement  continued  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  girls' 
school  was  removed  from  Potsdam,  and  the  establishment  at  pre- 
sent is  for  male  pupils  only.  There  are  between  three  and  four 
hundred  in  the  elementary  or  boys'  department.  In  the  early 
history  of  the  orphan-house  two  attempts  are  recorded  to  in- 
troduce manual  labour,  as  a  profitable  speculation;  neither  of 
which  appears,  however,  to  have  succeeded.  The  first  of  these, 
the  manufacture  of  Brabant  lace,  was  introduced  in  1748,  and 
after  various  modifications  of  the  mode  of  applying  the  labour 
of  the  children,  it  was  finally  abandoned  in  1795.  In  1744,  the 
culture  of  silk  was  introduced  extensively  throughout  the  king- 
dom, and  especially  enjoined  at  the  orphan-houses ;  but  this  at- 
tempt was  not  more  successful  in  the  end  than  the  other,  and 
the  culture  is  not  kept  up  in  this  institution. 

The  present  spacious  buildings  were  chiefly  constructed  un- 
der the  reign  of  the  founder  and  of  Frederick  the  Great  Ad- 
ditions have,  however,  been  made  from  time  to  time  since,  and 
the  whole  plan  is  hardly  yet  completed.  The  institution  may 
be  considered  as  divided  into  three  departments  or  schools;  an 
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elementary  school,*  a  trade  school,  and  a  music  school.  The 
buildings  for  the  elementary  school  are  erected  about  a  spacious 
court,  which  serves  as  an  exercising  and  play-ground.  On  the 
ground  floor  are  the  refectory,  in  which  all  the  youth  from  the 
different  schools  composing  the  institution,  meet  three  times  a 
day,  and  the  study  and  play-rooms,  lavatory,  &c.  The  study- 
rooms  form  a  long  range,  and  when  the  doors  of  communica- 
tion are  opened,  one  teacher  can  superintend  the  whole  of  the 
classes.  The  arrangement  of  the  lavatory  is  defective,  the  boys 
washing  together  in  a  large  stone  trough.  The  school-rooms 
are  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  and  are  calculated  for  divi- 
sions of  forty  boys  each.  There  are  six  dormitories,  furnished 
with  wooden  or  iron  bedsteads,  the  latter  having  been  more 
recently  introduced,  and  found  to  answer  well.  The  bedding 
consists  of  a  straw  bed  beneath  and  a  mattress  of  hair  above. 
Each  dormitory  is  superintended  by  a  teacher,  who  sleeps  at 
one  end  of  it  There  are  also  dwelling  rooms  for  the  teachers, 
oSkcers,  &c.,  and  in  the  court  a  very  large  wash-house,  with  a 
drying-room  above  it. 

The  buildings  occupied  by  the  trade  and  music  schools  are 
separated  by  a  street  from  the  others,  and  with  the  dwellings  of 
the  oflicers,  a  room  for  gymnastic  exercises,  and  musical  prac- 
tice, and  the  workshops,  form  a  second  immense  series  of  struc- 
tures. The  infirmary  is  near  to  them,  and  is  under  a  separate 
direction;  subordinate,  however,  to  the  general  executive  body. 
It  is  divided  into  rooms  assigned  to  patients  suffering  from  dif- 
ferent complaints.  A  schoolmaster  gives  instruction  to  the  con- 
valescent. The  arrangements  in  the  dormitories  of  the  trades' 
school,  are  similar  to  those  used  in  the  army,  and  the  superin- 
tendence and  discipline  are  strictly  military. 

The  part  of  the  building  occupied  by  the  music-school,  con- 
tains separate  rooms  for  practising  by  individuals,  class-rooms, 
and  dormitories.  There  are  rooms  in  the  main  pile  for  the 
meetings  of  teachers,  for  a  small  library,  &c. 


•  The  literal  translation  of  the  title  of  this  school  is  the  boys'  house,  (das  Kna- 
benhans.) 
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The  executive  board  of  this  school  depends  partly  on  llie 
ministry  of  war,  and  partly  on  that  of  public  instruction;  the 
former,  however,  is  the  controlling  authority.  Under  this 
board  is  the  military  superintendent,  or  director,  to  whom  the 
chaplain,  the  secretaries,  the  economist,  the  military  superin- 
tendent of  the  day,  the  teachers,  commandants  of  companies, 
the  inspectors  of  the  trades'  and  music  school,  and  other 
officers,  are  directly  responsible.  The  clergyman  is  the  super- 
intendent of  the  elementary  school,  and  has  a  general  charge 
of  all  the  intellectual  and  religious  instruction. 

Admission,  The  orphan  children  of  soldiers  are  received  for 
maintenance,  at  any  age,  by  the  authorities  of  the  estabHshment, 
but  if  under  six  years,  are  boarded  with  their  friends  or  others 
until  six,  and  then  admitted  into  the  house  at  Potsdam;  they 
remain  there  until  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  and,  if  of 
sound  constitution,  are  transferred  to  the  trade,  or  to  the  music 
school,  where  they  remain  four  years,  and  whence  they  pass, 
if  their  conduct  has  been  good,  to  the  school  for  non-commis- 
sioned officers.  I  have  never  seen  a  body  of  young  men  all  so 
well  physically  developed  as  the  pupils  of  the  trade  school,  a 
result  produced  by  constant  attention  to  their  education  on  this 
point  Children  who  are  not  healthy,  or  who  have  failed  in  the 
elementary  school,  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen,  and  the  institu- 
tion ceases  to  have  the  charge  of  them. 

Education.  In  the  Elementary  Sc/iool^  the  usual  branches 
taught  in  the  common  schools  of  Prussia  are  pursued,  including 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  German  language,  geography, 
drawing,  religious  instruction,  and  a  little  natural  history.  The 
boys  are  divided  into  four  classes,  according  to  their  profi- 
ciency, and  all  the  classes  below  the  first  are  subdivided  into 
two  sections,  each  being  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and 
having  a  separate  recitation  room.  These  sections  contain 
about  forty  pupils  each.  A  monitor  of  order  from  among  the 
pupils,  has  charge  of  a  section  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
school-room,  and  renders  such  service  as  the  master  requires 
during  the  lesson;  he  is  assisted  by  one  of  the  class  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  books,  slates,  and  other  implements  of  instruc- 
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tion.  The  teachers  keep  each  a  roll,  upon  which  the  charac- 
ter of  the  recitation  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  is  entered,  and 
which  is  examined  weekly  by  the  chaplain,  and  submitted  to 
the  board  of  teachers  at  their  meetings.  No  youth,  who  is  be- 
low a  certain  grade  upon  this  roll,  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
trades'  school.  There  are  about  five  hours  of  instruction  on 
four  days  of  the  week,  and  about  twenty-three  in  the  whole 
week.  The  holidays  are,  a  week  at  Easter,  four  days  at 
Michaelmas,  a  fortnight  in  the  latter  half  of  July,  and  from  the 
twenty-third  of  December  to  the  second  of  January.  For 
those  who  have  no  friends  to  go  to,  the  Christmas  festivities 
are  kept  up  in  the  school,  as  in  the  private  families  of  the 
country. 

The  board  of  teachers  meet  once  every  fortnight,  and  the 
director,  or  bis  substitute,  or  the  chaplain,  presides.  At  their 
meetings,  all  matters  relating  to  instruction  and  discipline  are 
discussed. 

The  form  of  the  discipline  of  the  school  is  military,  but  a 
spirit  of  mildness  tempers  it,  suiting  it  to  the  age  of  the  pupils. 
The  boys,  in  general,  are  divided  into  four  companies,  each  of 
which  has  a  commandant,*  who  has  charge  of  the  instruction 
in  military  exercises,  and  ranks  with  the  teachers  of  the  school. 
These  companies  form  a  battalion,  and  are  drilled  without  arms, 
and  inspected  by  the  director,  or  an  officer  appointed  by  him. 
In  turn  the  commandants  of  companies,  acting  as  officers  of 
the  day,  have  general  charge  of  the  military  and  police  duties. 
Two  of  the  teachers,  also,  in  turn,  act  as  inspectors  of  the 
day,  and  have  the  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in  study 
and  recreation  hours,  in  the  duties  of  personal  police,  at  meals, 
and  in  the  dormitories,  relieving  each  other  at  different  parts  of 
the  day.  They  are  co-ordinate  in  authority  with  the  officer 
of  the  day,  and  he  is  expected  to  relieve  and  aid  them  in  the 
maintenance  of  order.  These  officers  report  immediately  to 
the  director. 

The  four  companies  are  subdivided  into  sections  of  eleven, 

*  A  non-oommissioned  lyffioer  of  the  highest  grade. 
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over  each  of  which  one  of  the  boys  is  placed,  with  the  title  of 
overseer,  or  corporal,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  good  order  of 
his  section,  and  may  be  assisted  in  his  dutic^  by- one  chosen  from 
it  From  among  these  corporals  one  is  selected  for  the  general 
control  and  superintendence  of  the  others,  and  marches  the 
company  to  the  lavatory,  to  meals,  to  the  dormitory,  &c.,  being 
responsible  for  them  whenever  they  are  collected  as  a  com- 
pany. The  boys  composing  a  section  are  placed  at  meals  upon 
the  same  side  of  the  table  with  the  corporal  who  has  charge  of 
them.  The  younger  pupils  do  not  join  these  companies  at 
once,  but  are  kept  together  in  a  division  which  is  under  female 
superintendence,  has  a  separate  overseer,  and  is  under  difier- 
ent  regulations  as  to  rising,  going  to  bed,  and  other  particulars 
of  discipline  and  police  from  the  elder  pupils. 

All  the  duties  of  domestic  and  personal  police,  and  some  of 
those  of  domestic  economy,  are  performed  by  the  boys  enrolled 
in  the  four  companies.  They  clean  their  own  shoes,  brush  their 
own  clothes,  attend  to  the  police  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
building,  serve  the  meals,  and  make  their  beds.  That  the  vari- 
ous duties  may  be  attended  to  in  an  orderly  way,  there  are,  be- 
sides those  already  spoken  of,  special  overseers  appointed  among 
the  pupils,  who  have  general  charge  of  them  while  engaged 
in  certain  duties,  and  of  particular  localities.  Thus  there  is  an 
overseer  of  the  room  where  the  clothes  and  shoes  are  kept, 
who  has  charge  of  the  exchange  of  the  Sunday  for  week-day 
dress,  and  vice  versa ;  an  overseer  of  the  room  where  the  shoes 
are  brushed  and  blacked;  an  overseer  of  the  lavatory;  four 
superintendents  of  cleanliness,  who  direct  the  pupils  while  wash- 
ing and  combing  their  hair ;  one  of  hair  cutting;  two  of  serving 
the  table,  who  have  charge  of  a  detail  of  thirty  pupils,  who 
serve  and  clear  the  tables  and  clean  the  knives  and  forks;  one, 
of  the  manual  labour  classes;  one,  of  the  sick  in  the  hospital; 
one,  of  those  who  are  unwell,  and  must  report  to  the  physician; 
one,  of  the  lights;  one,  to  prevent  the  passing  of  bounds;  one  of 
the  pupils  who  sing  the  liturgy  in  the  church;  one  to  conduct 
the  pupils,  whose  shoes  require  repairs,  to  the  shoemaker;  be- 
sides, those  for  the  classes  and  the  younger  boys,  already  men- 
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tioned,  and  a  few  others.  I  make  this  enumeration  in  order  to 
show  the  minuteness  of  the  arrangements  for  police  and  disci- 
pline, and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  conducted  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  The  selections  for  appointments  are  made  by  the 
teachers  and  officers,  and  submitted  to  the  chaplain  and  direc- 
tor for  their  approbation.  A  part  of  the  pupils  employed  as 
superintendents  receive  small  pecuniary  allowances,  and  all 
enjoy  many  privileges. 

Some  of  the  pupils,  who  are  found  to  have  a  taste  for  music, 
receive  special  lessons,  and  are  employed,  when  sufficiently  pro- 
ficient, to  give  the  signals  for  the  different  duties  of  the  day. 
Eight  pupils  are  thus  selected  to  be  taught  the  bugle  and  fife, 
and  twelve  the  drum. 

In  regard  to  conduct,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  four  grades, 
according  to  the  reports  of  the  teachers  and  officers,  a  revision 
of  the  classification  taking  place  every  quarter,  and  the  director 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  the  power  to  displace  a  pupil  in  a 
case  of  emergency.  The  first  class  grade  is  composed  of  pu- 
pils distinguished  for  unvarying  good  conduct,  and  on  holidays 
its  members  are  allowed  to  leave  the  orphan-house  alone  to 
make  small  purchases  at  discretion,  and  are  neither  subject  to 
corporal  punishment  nor  to  the  stoppage  of  their  meals.  The 
second  class  is  composed  also  of  meritorious  pupils,  but  of  a 
lower  grade  of  conduct  than  the  first;  they  are  permitted  to 
leave  the  school  sometimes,  but  not  so  often  as  the  others,  and 
are  generally  under  supervision.  From  these  two  grades  only, 
the  superintendents  or  overseers  are  taken.  Pupils  of  the  third 
grade  stand  between  those  who  are  decidedly  good  or  bad,  and 
are  treated  accordingly.  They  are  the  last  who  are  permitted 
to  pass  from  the  elementary  to  the  trades'  school,  on  completing 
their  course  in  the  former.  Those  of  the  fourth,  or  lowest  grade, 
are  kept  constantly  under  supervision,  have  no  allowances,  no 
leaves  of  absence,  are  separated,  when  possible,  from  the  rest 
of  the  pupils,  and  are  even  punished  by  an  inferior  diet  There 
were  very  few  pupib  in  this  grade  when  I  visited  the  institu- 
tion, in  1837-8,  which  was  jastly  considered  as  an  indication 
of  its  good  condition. 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  is  promoted  by  frequent  bodily  ex- 
ercise, and,  when  the  weather  permits,  in  the  open  air.  Thus 
they  have  regular  gymnastic  exercises  four  times  a  week,  are 
drilled  by  companies  four  times,  and  by  battalion  twice  a  week, 
take  frequent  walks,  and,  in  summer,  bathe  every  day.  The 
regular  manual  labour  in  this  department  of  the  school  is  con- 
fined to  knitting  and  tailoring.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are 
conducted  by  two  teachers,  each  taking  charge  of  one  of  the 
companies,  of  which  two  attend  the  lesson  at  the  same  time, 
and  assisted  by  pupils  selected  from  among  the  most  proficient 
in  the  exercises.  There  are  two  swimming  lessons  given  to 
each  company,  in  summer,  every  week.  In  the  ordinary  divi- 
sion of  the  day,  in  summer,  between  two  and  three  hours  are 
allowed  for  manual  labour,  the  same  for  recreation,  two  hours 
for  exercise,  and  nearly  eight  for  sleep- 

Their  clothing  is  «  neat  uniform  jacket  of  blue  cloth,  of  a 
military  fashion,  gray  or  white  pantaloons  for  the  winter,  and 
a  brown  linen  jacket  and  white  linen  pantaloons  for  the  sum- 
mer, and  their  officers  are  distinguished  by  badges  similar  to 
those  worn  in  service.  The  diet  is  rather  generous,  (see  the 
table.  Appendix,  No.  VII.,)  and,  besides  the  three  regular  meals, 
bread  is  served  to  them  as  a  luncheon  in  the  morning  and  after- 
noon intervals.  The  mortality  was,  in  1831,  but  one  in  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  in  the  whole  institution. 

An  opportunity  is  given  to  those  who  are  to  pass  into  the 
trades'  school,  to  ascertain  the  trade  which  they  may  wish  to 
follow,  by  a  trial  during  the  last  year  of  the  elementary  course. 

The  order  of  the  day,  with  merely  slight  variations  during 
four  days  of  the  week,  in  summer,  is  as  follows :  The  pupils 
rise  at  a  quarter  before  five  o'clock,  and  proceed  by  companies 
to  the  lavatory,  two  companies  occupying  it  at  once  and  alter- 
nating, the  other  two  being,  meanwhile,  engaged  in  cleaning 
their  shoes.  Wash  and  comb  their  hair.  At  half  past  five  the 
boys  detailed  to  serve  the  meals  proceed  to  the  refectory  under 
their  two  superintendents.  At  a  quarter  before  six  the  bugle 
sounds,  and  the  companies  assemble,  by  sections,  in  the  court- 
yard.   Morning  prayers  and  breakfast.   Those  who  are  slightly 

16 
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nek  report  to  the  physician.  At  a  quarter  before  seven,  the 
boys  assemble  according  to  classes,  and  at  seven  are  marched 
to  the  school-rooms.  At  a  quarter  before  nine  a  luncheon  of 
bread  is  served  out  to  them.  School  closes  at  eleven,  and  the 
pupils  are  free  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Dinner  at  about 
a  quarter  before  twelve.  The  pupils  brush  their  clothes,  and  are 
inspected  by  the  officer  of  the  day.  From  a  quarter  past  one 
to  half  past  two,  review  the  morning  lessons  in  school.  From 
a  quarter  to  three  until  five,  are  occupied  with  manual  labour 
in  the  work-rooms.  Part  of  the  pupils  receive  instruction  in 
music,  and  the  first  and  second  classes  in  drawing;  a  stated 
number  take  a  swimming  lesson;  the  drummers,  fifers,  and 
buglers  also  have  a  lesson.  A  luncheon  of  bread  is  distributed* 
One  of  the  companies  is  at  drill,  one  at  gymnastics,  and  the 
other  pupils  bathing  or  walking  until  seven.  Evening  prayers 
in  the  refectory,  and  supper.  Wash,  and  have  recreation  until 
nine,  when  they  retire.  The  younger  pupils  retire  at  half  past 
eight. 

In  winter,  the  different  occupations  of  the  day  are  each 
one  hour  later  than  in  summer,  until  half  past  two,  when  the 
hour  of  review  of  the  lessons  is  omitted,  and  the  exercises,  as 
far  as  appropriate  to  the  season,  follow  in  the  same  order  as 
in  summer,  until  half  past  five,  at  which  hour  the  pupils  go  to 
the  school-room,  and  remain  until  a  quarter  before  seven. 

On  Wednesday  and  Saturday,  an  hour  in  the  morning  is  de- 
voted to  religious  instruction,  the  other  lessons  being  omitted, 
except  the  physical  exercises  on  Wednesday.  Stated  days  and 
periods  of  the  day  are  assigned  for  the  exchange  of  the  week-day 
clothes  for  those  of  Sunday,  for  taking  clothes  or  shoes  requir- 
ing repairs  to  the  tailor  or  shoemaker  of  the  establishment,  for 
hair-cutting  and  combing,  for  washing  the  neck  and  shoulders, 
the  feet,  and  for  other  minute  matters  not  necessary  to  be  here 
presented,  since  a  sufficiently  connect  idea  of  the  order  and 
exactness  of  the  arrangements  may  be  formed  from  the  speci- 
men of  the  order  of  the  day  already  given. 

Trade  School.    The  object  of  this  school  is,  in  part,  to  econo- 
mise the  funds  of  the  institution,  by  making  within  its  walls 
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articles  of  clothing  required  for  the  pupils,  but  more  to  lecor^ 
the  acquisition,  not  only  of  general  mechanical  dexterity,  but 
of  a  trade,  which  may  serve  to  increase  their  emoluments  when 
they  enter  the  military  service.  There  are,  at  present,  one  hun^ 
dred  and  four  pupils  in  the  class. 

In  order  to  pass  into  the  trades*  school  from  the  elementary 
division,  the  pupil  must  have  reached  at  least  the  second  cla88» 
have  been  above  the  fourth  grade  in  conduct,  be  between  four- 
teen and  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  of  a  bodily  constitution  fitting 
him  for  the  military  service.  The  course  lasts  three  years. 
The  school  has  a  special  inspector,  or  superintendent,  who  is 
responsible  to  the  director  of  the  whole  institution,  or,  in  fact, 
to  his  substitute,  who  has  special  charge  of  this  and  of  the  mu- 
sic school. 

The  different  trades  now  taught  here  are  those  of  blacksmiths, 
saddlers,  tailors,*  shoemakers,  and  lithographers.  The  last 
named  has  but  seven  pupils  admissible  to  its  school,  and  the  next 
to  the  last  forty-four.  These  numbers  depend  upon  the  demand 
for  the  occupation  subsequent  to  leaving  the  establishment,  the 
space  required  for  the  operations  of  the  trade,  the  difficulty  of 
teaching,  &c.  As  each  pupil  is  in  general  permitted,  on  ad- 
vising with  the  inspector,  to  choose  his  employment,  it  some- 
times happens  that  boys  are  sent  into  the  town  to  learn  a  trade 
not  taught  in  the  school.  Changes  of  occupation  are  very  rare, 
but  are  sometimes  permitted.  The  blacksmiths  are  principally 
engaged  in  the  repairs  of  arms,  the  saddlers  make  the  caps  and 
accoutrements,  &c.  used  in  the  house,  the  tailors  all  the  uniforms^ 
the  shoemakers  supply  not  only  this  orphan-house,  but  that  of 
the  girls  with  shoes,  and  the  lithographers  are  occupied  in  copy- 
ing forms  for  the  school  or  war  department,  manuals,  &c. 
They  work  about  seven  hours  a  day,  under  the  superintendence 
of  master  workmen  from  the  town. 

An  hour  of  each  day  is  spent  in  gymnastic  or  military  exer- 
cises in  the  open  air  in  summer,  and  in  winter  in  the  large  room 

*  At  this  trade  the  pupils  were  seated  upon  a  form,  or  bench,  around  a  circu- 
lar table,  and  not,  as  with  us,  in  a  constrained  position  upon  a  table. 
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before  spoken  of.  The  military  exercises,  besides  the  ordinary 
ones,  comprise  some  which  are  peculiar  to  the  Prussian  service. 
The  usual  exercises  of  gymnastics  are  introduced,  omitting  any 
which  seem  to  have  a  tendency  towards  the  tricks  of  the 
mountebank.  A  manual,  compiled  from  Jahn  and  Eiselin,*  is 
the  guide  of  the  teachers.  For  instruction  in  these  exercises, 
the  whole  school  is  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  again  into 
squads,  so  that  the  teacher  need  have  but  twelve  to  fourteen 
under  his  charge.  Non-commissioned  officers  are  the  under 
teachers,  and  in  turn  are  superintended  by  higher  teachers,  and 
by  an  inspector. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  these  well  regulated  and  per- 
severingly  continued  exercises  it  is,  in  great  part,  due  that  the 
physical  development  of  these  youths  is,  on  the  average,  so  per- 
fect. Judicious  recreation,  a  proper  diet  and  clothing,  great 
cleanliness,  a  proper  number  of  hours  of  work,  of  instruction 
and  sleep,  no  doubt,  are  necessary,  each  and  all  in  their  degree, 
but  great  influence  must  be  besides  allowed  to  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  pupils  have  two  hours  of  instruction  during  the  day,  in- 
tended to  keep  up  their  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
the  elementary  school,  rather  than  to  teach  new  ones.  Military 
drawing  is,  however,  added  to  their  former  acquisitions. 

When  not  in  the  shops,  nor  in  school,  nor  at  exercise,  they 
are  superintended  by  non-commissioned  officers.  The  disci- 
pline in  this  school  is  military  in  spirit,  as  well  as  in  details,  and 
altogether  adapted  as  a  preparation  to  the  life  which  they  are 
to  lead  after  leaving  it 

Music  School  Those  pupils  who  have  manifested  a  decided 
musical  talent  in  the  lower  school,  are  here  instructed  thoroughly 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  music.  The  object  is  to  supply 
musicians  to  the  regimental  bands.  These  pupils  have  a  separate 
superintendence  from  those  of  the  other  schools,  and  difierent 

•  Mr.  Kiel,  the  superintendent  of  this  department,  has  not  only  adopted  the 
new  exerciaea  of  Eiaelin,  of  Berlin,  but  has  made  some  very  judicious  improve- 
jnents  upon  them. 
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hours  of  exercise  and  duty.  They  keep  up  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  elementary  school,  as  is  done  in  the  trades'  school. 
There  are  about  forty  pupils  in  the  classes. 

MILITARY  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  ANNABURG. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  an 
elenDcntary  course,  consisting  of  religious  instruction,  arithmetic, 
the  mother  tongue,  singing,  writing,  and  exercises  of  induction, 
taught  in  four  classes,  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fourteen. 
The  other,  a  higher  course,  taught  in  three  classes,  and  between 
the  fifteenth  and  eighteenth  years  of  age  of  the  pupils.  In  or- 
der to  rise  to  the  place  of  a  non-commissioned  officer,  the  pupil 
must  have  gone  through  at  least  the  lowest  of  the  classes  of  the 
higher  school.  The  subjects  of  instruction  in  this  school  are: 
religious  instruction,  arithmetic,  singing,  the  German  language, 
calligraphy,  geography  and  history,  algebra,  geometry,  trigo- 
nometry, and  drawing. 

The  courses  in  the  different  branches  are  arranged  as  fol- 
lows: 


First.  Religiout  Jn$truction, 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.  Bible  stories,  psalms  and  hymns,  appropriate  to  the  season.  Four 
hours  per  week. 

VI  Class.  Histories  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  portions  of  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  catechism.    Four  hours  per  week. 

V  Class.  Reading  and  explanation  of  the  Bible,  and  of  its  arrangement  The 
gospel  and  historical  works  are  selected,  and  the  history  is  connected  with  the 
geography  of  the  Holy  Land.    Catechism.    Five  hours. 

IV  Class.  Doctrines  of  tlie  LuUieran  church,  taught  by  Luther*8  Catechism. 
Five  hours. 

UPFER  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    Moral  instruction,  duties  to  God  and  man.    Three  hours. 

II  Class.  Reading  the  Bible  with  comments,  the  pupils  making  abstracts. 
Tliroe  hours. 

I  Class.  (Two  years.)  The  first  year  a  repetition  of  Luther's  Catechinn. 
The  second,  a  history  of  the  Christian  dispensation.     Three  hours. 

Every  class  commits  verses  from  the  Bible  to  memory. 

SiooMD.  Ariihmetie,    Mental  and  written  arithmetic  arc  taught  together,  that 
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the  readinen  afibrded  by  the  one,  and  the  accuracy  of  the  other,  may  both  be 
cultivated. 

LOWKR  SCHOOL. 

VII  Clan.  The  four  g^und-rules,  with  three  places  of  figures  mentally.  Ap- 
plication to  questions  in  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 

VI  Class.    The  same  rules  extended.    Three  hours. 

y  Class.    Fractions,  with  applications  to  weights  and  measures.    Three  hours. 

IV  Class.    Proportions.    Three  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.  The  applications  of  proportions  to  questions  of  weight,  strength, 
yalue,  time,  and  general  quantity.    Two  hours. 

II  Class.    Exercises  in  practical  algebra.    Two  hours. 

I  Class.  Review  of  the  course.  First  year,  practical  operations.  Second, 
theoiy  of  arithmetical  processes.    Two  hours. 

Third.  Voeal  Mu»ic, 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  6l  VI  Classes.  Practice  of  songs,  adapted  to  youth  of  a  cheerful,  serious, 
military,  or  religious  cast,  with  one  part    Two  hours. 

y  4t  IV  Classes.  Choral  and  other  songs,  with  the  different  parts.  Elements 
of  music.    Two  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Ill,  II,  &,  I  Classes.  More  difficult  choral  pieces.  Theoretical  instruction 
continued.  One  hour.  There  is,  besides,  instruction  given  to  a  select  choir,  in- 
tended to  conduct  the  vocal  exercises  of  the  church. 

Fourth.  Reading,  In  the  lower  classes,  a  readiness  in  reading,  and  in  the 
higher,  the  style  of  reading,  is  attended  to  especially.  Pieces  learned  previously, 
by  heart,  are  recited. 

LOWER  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.    A  good  pronunciation,  and  some  facility  in  reading.    Six  hours. 
VI  Class.    Readiness  in  reading,  and  repeating  the  substance  of  what  has  been 
read.    Familiar  illustrations.    Five  hours. 

V  Class.  Reading  some  work  in  reference  to  knowledge  useful  in  common 
life.    Four  hours. 

IV  Class.    Reading,  with  attention  to  emphasis.    Four  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.  Reading  the  Bible  and  Sacred  Melodies,  with  the  view  to  correct 
reading  in  this  kind  of  composition.    Two  hours. 

II  Class.    Reading  various  selected  works,  in  and  out  of  the  class. 

I  Class.    Reading  continued,  and  recitations  from  works  previously  read. 

Fifth.  Orthography  and  Wriiing,  These  may  be  taught  together  in  the  same 
way  as  mental  and  written  arithmetic ;  tlie  teacher  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  fol- 
low his  own  method. 
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LOWn  SCHOOL. 

Vn  ClaBS.    Copying  on  slates  from  the  black-board.    Four  hoars. 

VI  Class.    Copying  on  paper,  from  the  board,  and  from  books.    Four  hours. 
V  Class.    Writing  from  copy-slips,  from  books,  or  from  dictation.    (Practice 

in  spelling  and  writing).    Four  hoars. 
IV  Class.    Similar  exercises  oontinaed.    Foar  hours. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

III  Class.    Copying  useful  papers,  such  as  registers,  accounts,  contracts,  &e. 
Two  hours. 

II  Class.  Calligraphy,  with  Roman  as  well  as  German  letters,  practice  in  or- 
thography, reading  of  letters  and  documents  in  various  handwritings.  Two 
hours. 

I  Class.  Copying  papers  relating  to  the  management  of  the  institution,  as  a 
practical  introduction  to  business.    One  hour. 

SizTB.  U$efid  Knowledge  taught  hy  induction, 

LOWBE  SCHOOL. 

VII  Class.  Hie  pupils  give  their  ideas,  verbally,  of  surrounding  objects  of  the 
most  simple  kind,  of  the  commonest  productions  of  nature  and  art  Conversa- 
tions relating  to  them.  Drawing  the  most  simple  mathematical  figures  on  the 
■late.    Thite  hours. 

VI  Class.  Descriptions  of  animals  and  plants,  the  former  in  the  winter,  the 
latter  in  the  summer  term.  Written  remarks  on  these,  serving  to  afford  exer- 
cise in  the  formation  of  phrases  and  in  orthography.    Four  hours. 

V  Class.  The  most  essential  parts  of  physics  and  natural  history,  the  pupib 
taking  notes  of  the  lessons.    Four  hours. 

IV  Class.  Compositions  on  various  subjects.  Letters  relating  to  civil  and 
military  affiurs.    Four  hours. 

UPPKR  SCHOOL. 

ni  Class.    History  of  Prussia  and  drawing  of  maps.    Four  hours. 

II  Class.  General  geography,  particularly  that  of  Europe.  Passing  fhmi 
physical  to  political  geography.  Civil  geography  in  connexion  with  the  former. 
Five  hours. 

I  Class.  Universal  history.  One  year  is  devoted  to  ancient  and  one  to  mo- 
dem history.  Selections  are  made  of  the  more  important  parts  of  history.  Five 
hours. 

The  remaining  studies  only  belong  to  the  higher  school. 

Sbvxntb.  Oerman  Chrammat  and  Style. 

UPPKR  SCHOOL. 

in  Class.  Logical  and  grammatical  construction  of  the  German  language 
taught 

II  CUss.  Idiom  of  the  language.  Compositions  on  military  subjects,  with 
especial  le&rence  to  correctness  of  grammar. 
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I  Class.    Acquaintance  with  the  best  writers.    Exercises  of  composition  on 
subjects  taken  from  history. 

Eighth.  Geometry. 

UPPER  SCHOOL. 

Ill  Class.    Teaching  the  names  and  properties  of  mathematical  figures  by  in- 
duction, in  connexion  with  drawing. 

II  Class.    Equations,  with  application  to  problems  of  common  life. 

I  Class.    EUements  of  trigonometry. 

Ninth.  Drawing, 

UPPER  school. 

III  Class.     Drawings  from  common  objects,  varying  the  positions,  &.c. 

II  Class.    Copying  flowers,  or  drawings  of  implements. 

I  Class.    Architectural  drawing  with  instruments,  drawings  of  furniture,  ice, 

I  have  allowed  mj^self  to  present  this  extended  programme, 
because  it  conveys,  in  as  brief  a  compass  as  possible,  excellent 
ideas  of  the  succession  of  courses  in  an  elementary  school,  and 
in  a  technical  or  trade  school,  for  such  the  higher  school  must 
be  considered.  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  main  purpose 
is  the  preparation  of  youth  for  the  military  service,  and  hence 
that  the  wants  of  the  service  are  especially  consulted.  Another 
fact  must  be  remembered,  namely,  that  this  is  a  Lutheran  school, 
and  therefore  the  religious  instruction  is  adapted  to  the  parti- 
cular views  of  that  church.  The  course  of  morals  of  the  third 
class,  I  must  say,  however,  seems  to  me  out  of  its  place,  for 
although  our  duties  to  God  and  our  neighbour  are  of  course 
best  learned  from  his  Word,  yet  their  inculcation  by  precept 
and  example  cannot  commence  too  early. 

In  the  arithmetical  course,  the  union  of  mental  and  written 
arithmetic  is  absolutely  essential.  The  gradation  appears  to  me 
good,  and  the  application  to  questions  of  common  life  gives  a 
zest  to  such  studies,  attainable  in  no  other  way.  The  theory  of 
arithmetical  processes,  however,  should  accompany  or  follow 
more  nearly  their  practical  acquisition.  Indeed,  if  they  are 
taught  as  they  ought  to  be,  by  induction,  the  theory  goes  with 
the  practice. 

If  the  youth  at  Annaburg  take  the  same  pleasure  in  the 
exercises  of  song,  from  the  elements  to  the  completion  of  the 
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musical  course,  as  those  of  the  school  actually  superintended 
by  the  author  of  this  project,  the  success  will  be  complete. 

The  connexion  of  orthography  and  writing,  especially  if 
combined  with  early  reading,  is  natural. 

The  exercises  of  induction,  which  in  the  lower  classes  are  well 
drawn  out,  deviate  from  the  appropriate  track  in  the  fourth  clas8» 
and  in  the  geographical  and  historical  courses  do  not  return  to 
it  The  system  in  both  these  branches  is  rather  synthetical  than 
inductive.  There  is  a  great  tegnplalion  to  break  away  from  this 
method,  into  that  of  giving  positive  instruction,  from  the  appa- 
rently  greater  rapidity  of  progress  of  the  pupil;  some  teachers 
have  abandoned  it  altogether,  as  too  slow,  though  ultimately 
to  their  cost,  as  appeared  to  me  in  cases  where  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  the  results. 

The  writing  is  preceded  by  an  introduction  course  of  draw- 
ing, which  might  with  excellent  effect  be  so  extended  as  to 
branch  out  into  complete  courses  of  drawing  and  writing. 

As  this  plan  results  from  an  extended  experience,  the  number 
of  hours  of  instruction,  per  week,  necessary  to  secure  the  resultSt 
is  an  important  datum,  and  as  such  I  have  retained  it,  whenever 
it  was  inserted  in  the  original  programme. 


CIVIL  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  POTSDAM,  AND  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT 

LITTLE  GLIENCKE. 

Besides  the  Military  Orphan-house  at  Potsdam,  there  are  two 
other  orphan-houses  at  and  near  the  city,  the  general  arrange- 
ments of  which  I  propose  here  to  describe.  From  their  limited 
number  of  pupils,  and  other  peculiarities,  they  will  not  require 
a  full  discussion. 

The  founder  of  both  these  interesting  establishments  is  coun- 
sellor Von  Tiirk,  whose  enlightened  benevolence,  aided  by  the 
means  of  his  friends,  has  furnished  homes  and  education,  in  one 
of  these  establishments,  for  the  sons  of  deceased  physicians, 
clergymen,  &c.,  and  in  the  other,  for  the  orphans  of  country 
schoolmasters,  and  of  the  inferior  officers  of  government  The 
first,  called  the  Civil  Orphan-house  of  Potsdam,  has  twenty-four 
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pupils  under  its  charge,  of  whom  sixteen  reside  in  the  house,  the 
others  being  assisted  at  the  dwellings  of  their  mothers.  The 
pupils  first  enter  the  excellent  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  and 
when  they  have  reached  its  first  class,  (or  at  between  thirteen 
and  fourteen  years  of  age,)  choose,  according  to  their  disposi- 
tion and  talent,  their  future  course.  According  to  this,  they  pass 
to  the  trade  school,  the  school  for  teachers,  or  the  gymnasium. 
Those  of  ordinary  parts  are  apprenticed  at  fourteen.  A  teacher 
lives  with  them  and  superintends  their  studies. 

Those  who  have  passed  through  the  gymnasium,  are  sup- 
ported at  the  universities  by  foundations.  The  road  is  thus 
opened  to  merit  in  any  direction  in  which  it  may  exhibit  itself. 
The  institution  is  merely  the  home,  and  the  public  schools  af- 
ford to  it,  at  a  very  cheap  rate,  precisely  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  is  required.  The  advantages  here  given  to  particular 
orphans  are,  doubtless,  those  which  our  founder  intended  to  be 
extended  to  all,  and  that  within  the  institution  itself;  an  idea 
requiring  means  no  less  ample  than  those  which  he  has  devoted 
to  it,  to  secure  its  successful  execution. 

In  the  Orphan-house  of  Little  Gliencke,  the  pupils  receive 
such  an  education  as  may  fit  them  for  mechanical  pursuits,  or 
as  introductory  to  the  profession  of  a  teacher  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  Prussia.  Provision  to  receive  a  higher  education 
is  made  for  those  who  distinguish  themselves.  The  pupils  are 
engaged  a  portion  of  each  day  in  manual  labour:  in  summer, 
in  agriculture,  the  rearing  of  mulberry  trees,  and  in  gardening, 
having  also  an  opportunity  to  learn  the  management  of  bees  and 
silk-worms.  In  the  winter,  with  manufactures  of  straw  and 
making  nets,  and  some  of  the  elder  boys  in  joinery  work,  mo- 
delling, and  smithing.  The  number  of  boys  is  only  thirteen, 
so  that  but  one  teacher  is  needed,  who  lives  with  them  con- 
stantly, giving,  himself,  nearly  all  the  instruction.  Counsellor 
Von  Tiirk  takes  a  share  in  some  departments,  to  which  he 
has  especially  devoted  himself,  as  for  example  the  connexion 
of  arithmetic  and  geometry.  The  discipline  is  of  the  family 
kind.  The  boys  are  divided  into  classes  of  two,  three,  or  four, 
according  to  their  progress.    The  teacher  now  in  this  school. 
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is  one  of  those  instances  of  ardent  attachment  and  devotion  to 
his  profession,  such  as  are  more  frequently  seen  in  Prussia 
tham  in  any  other  country  to  which  my  researches  extended. 

ORPHAN-HOUSE  OF  FRANKFORT  ON  MAINE. 

This  establishment  makes  no  pretensions  to  giving  an  edu- 
cation above  that  intended  to  fit  its  pupils  for  trades,  but  in  the 
means  taken  to  give  them  a  general  mechanical  dexterity,  ap- 
plicable to  their  future  pursuits,  as  vsrell  as  in  the  paternal 
character  of  its  discipline,*  it  is  not  surpassed  by  any  of  the  in- 
stitutions which  I  have  visfted.  I  am  satisfied  that  this  idea  of 
the  object  of  manual  labour  may  be  carried  out  to  great  ad- 
vantage in  our  college,  and  indulge  a  confident  expectation 
that,  by  a  judicious  selection  of  masters,  the  discipline  of  the  in* 
stitution,  notwithstanding  its  enlarged  scale,  may  be  as  mild  as 
that  of  the  school  now  under  discussion. 

The  present  buildings  of  the  orphan-house  are  well  situated, 
and  commodiously  arranged,  with  a  neat  garden  in  front,  a 
pretty  chapel  at  one  end  of  the  garden,  and  the  other  buildings 
on  a  long  line  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  chapel.  About 
a  century  ago  the  rights  of  orphans  to  education  from  the  pub- 
lic were  so  little  acknowledged,  that  they  were  ranked  with 
offenders,  or  when  better  off  than  this,  with  adult  paupers. 
There  are  many  examples  of  both  those  connexions  in  the  his- 
tory of  European  orphan-houses,  and  the  former  existed  in  the 
case  of  the  Frankfort  establishment,  until  towards  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  the  orphan-house  being,  up  to  that  time,  a 
branch  of  the  correction-house.  The  present  establishment 
shows  what  a  great  change  in  public  sentiment  has  taken 
place  since  that  period.  The  buildings  date  from  1829-32. 
The  income  is  derived  in  part  from  landed  and  in  part  from 
funded  property.  It  is  managed  by  twelve  trustees,  usually  se» 
lected  from  among  the  elder  senators  of  the  city.  Under  these 
is  the  head  master,  who  controls  all  the  in-door  affairs  of  the 


*  This  tnd  th«  pretent  improved  general  eondition  of  the  inttitntioii,  ire  duo 
to  tlie  enBghteiied  elBMrti  of  the  head  mnoler,  the  Rer.  Mr.  Behmlf&r. 
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institution,  and  is  responsible  for  its  efficiency.  He  is  re-eli- 
gible every  four  years,  a  tenure  quite  unusual  in  similar  schools, 
but  attended  with  advantages  in  some  points  of  view.  The 
economist  or  steward,  who  is  the  onlv  officer  allowed  to  be  a 
married  man,  has  charge,  under  the  head  master,  of  providing 
for  the  household.  There  are  two  assistant  teachers,  re^ligible 
every  year. 

The  pupils  are  fatherless  children,  or,  in  certain  cases,  other 
destitute  children  and  foundlings,  the  latter  being  paid  for  by 
the  city.  There  are  in  all  one  hundred  and  ninety-five  children 
at  the  charge  of  the  institution,  of  whom  ninety-five  are  boys, 
and  thirteen  very  young  children,  who  are  boarded  out  of  the 
house.  The  age  of  admission  is  six,  and  that  of  leaving  the 
school  between  fourteen  and  fifteen,  or  after  the  celebration 
of  their  first  communion.  Places  as  apprentices  are  secured 
for  those  who  are  to  leave  the  house,  and  they  remain  under 
its  superintendence  until  the  term  of  apprenticeship  has  ex- 
pired. They  are  then  presented  with  a  suit  of  clothes  and  a 
sum  of  money,  and  their  connexion  with  the  orphan-house 
ceases. 

The  intellectual  education  is  of  the  same  grade,  and  em- 
braces nearly  the  same  subjects,  as  at  Hamburgh;  the  division 
is  here,  however,  into  three  classes,  each  of  which  has  its 
master,  the  head  master  passing  from  class  to  class,  and  hav- 
ing special  charge  of  the  religious  instruction,  and  of  the  exer- 
cises of  induction,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  geometry. 
I  had  occasion  to  hear  a  recitation  of  the  youngest  class  with 
him  in  the  inductive  exercises,  and  to  remark  how  much  more 
difficult  his  task  was  than  that  of  a  teacher  in  the  neighbouring 
school,  who  had  a  class  of  the  same  age  in  the  same  subject;  in 
fact  it  required  considerable  exertion  on  his  part  to  induce  them 
to  exercise  their  reflective  powers  at  all.  As  a  general  rule  in 
Germany,  where  the  temperament  is  less  lively  than  in  England, 
youths  in  this  situation,  many  of  them,  before  entering  these  in- 
stitutions, friendless,  neglected,  or  ill  used,  require  very  peculiar 
management  to  elicit  their  mental  powers,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries which  I  visited,  I  observed  that  bovs  thus  situated  are,  in 
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general,  below  the  average  in  animal  spirits,  and  frequently  in 
mental  activity. 

The  assistant  teachers  superintend  the  boys  by  turns  during 
the  hours  when  they  are  not  in  school,  an  arrangement,  of  the 
advantages  of  which  I  have  often  spoken.  These  teachers  are 
re-appointed  every  year,  the  trustees  judging  this  method  more 
advisable  than  any  stipulations  as  to  removal.  In  point  of  fact, 
they  have  generally,  after  a  number  of  years'  service,  I  believe, 
the  offer  of  more  important  situations,  and  their  places  are  sup- 
plied from  the  qualified  pupils  of  the  institution. 

The  discipline,  in  general,  is  addressed  .to  the  moral  senti- 
ments and  affections.  No  prizes  arc  given  to  stimulate  to  study. 
Keeping  the  boys  from  play  or  work,  requiring  them  to  work 
alone,  admonition,  solitary  confinement,  and,  as  a  last  resort, 
corporeal  chastisement,  are  the  punishments.  The  character 
of  each  pupil  is  studied,  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  means  of 
repression  or  encouragement  are  applied  accordingly. 

A  diary  is  kept  by  each  assistant-teacher,  in  which  he  enters 
not  only  the  progress  of  every  pupil,  and  of  all  the  classes, 
but  such  remarks  on  the  conduct  as  he  may  find  necessary; 
the  head  master  examines  this  diary,  and  confers  with  the  un- 
der masters  from  time  to  lime.  There  are,  besides,  regular 
meetings  of  the  teachers  held  every  week,  as  is  usual  in  the 
German  schools,  and  which  serve  not  only  to  inform  the  seve- 
ral masters  of  the  character  and  standing  of  each  pupil,  but  as 
opportunities  for  giving  and  receiving  advice  in  relation  to  me- 
thods of  instruction  or  discipline. 

There  is  one  vacation  in  the  year,  new  year's  day,  on  which 
the  pupils  are  allowed  to  visit  their  friends.  During  two  hours 
on  every  Sunday  afternoon  they  receive  their  friends,  who 
are  provided  with  tickets  for  that  purpose.  There  are  oc- 
casions, however,  of  breaking  through  this  strict  seclusion,  by 
the  occupation  of  the  boys  in  services  connected  with  the 
town,  which  take  them  out  of  the  walls  of  the  institution.* 

*  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  differences  which  prevail  in  regard  to  views  of  mo- 
rals, that,  while  with  us  lotteries  are  abolished,  these  youths  actually  reeeive  a 
pecuniary  reward  for  drawing  the  lotteries  of  the  city  of  Frankfort. 
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Besides  the  religious  instruction  in  the  school-room,  the  children 
attend  chapel  once  on  Sunday,  and,  as  the  services  are  Lutheran, 
the  Roman  Catholic  children  are  sent  to  a  chapel  in  the  city. 

The  diet  is  more  generous  than  that  at  Hamburgh,  as  they 
have  meat  for  dinner  three  times  a  week.  In  regard  to  the 
kind  of  food  necessary  for  nourishment,  the  practice  of  the  con- 
tinent, while  it  is  no  example  for  England,  seems  much  more 
applicable  to  our  country,  as  far  as  the  similarity  of  climate  is 
concerned.  Though  our  winters  are  generally  longer,  they  are 
not  more  severe  than  those  of  the  middle  of  Germany,*  while 
our  summers  exceed  theirs  in  heat.  The  supply  of  clothing  is 
nearly  the  same  as  at  Hamburgh. 

The  discipline  of  the  dormitories,  wash-house,  during  the 
walks,  &c.,  is  rendered  easier  by  the  division  of  the  pupils  into 
squads  of  twelve,  each  having  a  monitor  at  its  head.  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  any  of  these  institutions  the  plan  adopted  at  the 
London  Orphan-house  has  been  tried,  of  allowing  the  moni- 
tors to  choose  their  own  divisions;  believing  it  to  be  attended 
with  good  results,  I  was  anxious  to  see  it  further  put  to  the 
test  of  use  under  different  circumstances.  It  is  under  the 
charge  of  these  monitors  that  the  clothes  are  served  out,  and 
the  usual  duties  of  police  executed.  The  dormitories  are  pro- 
vided with  iron  bedsteads,  each  pupil  sleeping  separately.  The 
assistant  masters  occupy  beds  in  the  two  end  dormitories,  hav- 
ing thus  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils  at  night,  as  well 
as  at  rising  and  retiring. 

The  principal  house-work  being  performed  by  the  pupils,  one 
male  and  one  female  servant  only  are  required. 

Besides  the  employment  in  handicraft  work,  two  hours  every 
day,  the  pupils  have  an  hour  of  regular  gymnastic  exercises, 
and  on  Wednesday  they  walk,  or  bathe  in  the  Maine,  according 
to  the  season.  They  also  do  much  of  the  household  work 
which  is  not  appropriate  to  girls,  split  and  pile  the  wood,  &c. 
The  pupils,  though  in  general  healthy  in  appearance,  were  per- 


*  Daringr  mj  journey  in  the  winter  of  1837^,  the  thermometer  was  reported 
ie  M  low  as  —  6^0  Fahr.,  at  Gotha,  near  the  centre  of  Germany. 
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ceptibly  less  robust  than  those  of  some  neighbouring  schools. 
I  do  not,  however,  lay  much  stress  on  the  comparison,  as  it 
leaves  out  of  view  many  elements,  as,  for  example,  the  import- 
ant ones  of  the  health  of  the  parents,  and  the  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  children  before  entering,  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
neglect  of  physical  education  could  not  justly  be  imputed  to 
the  institution.  In  sickness,  a  physician  is  called  in,  and  the 
boys  are  transferred  to  the  infirmary. 

The  handicraft  employments  are  well  arranged,  so  as  to 
avoid  two  diflUculties — on  the  one  hand,  that  of  forcing  the  in- 
clination of  a  pupil  to  work  which  does  not  suit  him;  and  on 
the  other,  allowing  him  to  acquire  habits  of  unsteadiness  by  go- 
ing from  one  occupation  to  another.  Each  pupil  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  which  of  the  handicrafts  he  will  engage  in  at  the  be- 
ginning of  any  quarter,  but  when  his  choice  is  made,  he  must 
remain  in  this  division  for  three  months  at  least,  unless  special 
reasons  determine  the  master  to  permit  a  change.  The  manual 
occupations  are  making  baskets,  mats,  cord,  turning,  book- 
binding, working  in  iron  and  brass  wire,  shoemaking,  and  tai- 
loring. In  summer,  gardening  is  added  to  the  list.  Some  boys 
who  have  a  taste  for  music,  are  afforded  means  of  improving 
it.  The  little  boys  are  occupied  in  knitting,  a  very  general  oc- 
cupation in  the  German  schools  for  young  children  of  both 
sexes.  Each  trade  has  its  own  room,  and  its  superintendent 
There  are  regular  instructors  in  those  branches  in  which  the 
teachers  cannot  give  instruction.  The  articles  made  are  none 
of  them  sold,  but  generally  used  in  the  institution. 

The  order  of  the  day  is  as  follows: 

The  elder  boys  rise  at  five  in  summer,  wash  and  dress,  and 
go  to  morning  prayers.  The  younger  boys  rise  at  six.  All 
breakfast  between  six  and  seven.  The  elder  boys  are  occupied 
in  tailoring,  or  cleaning  the  hall,  or  carrying  wood  to  the  kitchen, 
and  other  household  duties,  until  seven.  All  have  instruction 
from  seven  until  ten.  Are  occupied  at  handcrafts  from  ten 
until  twelve.  Dine  at  twelve.  Arc  occupied  in  personal  police 
and  play  from  one  to  two.  In  school  from  two  until  four,  ex- 
cept on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays.  At  four,  have  a  luncheon 
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of  bread.  From  five  to  six,  all  are  preparing  for  the  lessons  of 
the  following  day,  except  twelve,  who  are  occupied  by  turns, 
from  four  to  six,  in  the  tailor's  room.  From  six  to  seven,  gym- 
nastic exercises.  At  seven,  take  supper,  which  is  followed  by 
evening  prayers.  The  younger  boys  retire  at  eight,  and  the 
elder  ones  are,  in  summer,  in  the  garden  until  nine,  and  in  win- 
ter engaged  in  handicrafts. 

In  winter  they  rise  one  hour  later,  but  in  general  the  order 
of  the  day  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  summer. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  employed  in  this  school 
and  at  Hamburgh,  it  will  be  found  that,  generally,  they  agree 
very  well.  In  the  intellectual  education  thus  measured,  this 
school  is  very  little  behind  Hamburgh.  It  has  considerable  ad- 
vantage on  the  score  of  the  occupation  in  trades,  while  the 
other  excels  it  in  the  opportunities  for  play  and  the  exercises 
of  gymnastics.  If  we  judged  only  by  the  programme  of  studies 
at  Halle,  Hamburgh,  and  Frankfort,  we  should  place  the  intel- 
lectual education  on  a  par,  except  that  in  Halle  some  few  in  the 
highest  class  study  Latin  and  others  French;  but,  on  examining 
the  number  of  hours  of  occupation,  we  find  four  hours  of  study 
in  Halle  to  one  in  Frankfort,  and  one  hour  more  of  school  ex- 
ercise: this  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  studies  are  pursued 
further,  though  the  same  in  kind,  a  fact  confirmed  by  my  ex- 
amination. The  select  class,  when  it  existed  at  Hamburgh, 
was  probably  on  a  par  with  the  oldest  class  at  Halle.  This 
uniformity  I  believe  to  be  attributable  to  the  common  sense 
view  taken  by  the  German  schoolmasters,  who  have  given  the 
impress  to  the  present  system,  of  adapting  means  to  ends.  They 
begin  by  laying  down  the  purpose  of  a  school,  and  then  or- 
ganize it  accordingly,  and  I  believe  the  boys  at  Frankfort  to 
be  quite  as  well  fitted  as  those  at  Halle  for  the  particular  posi- 
tion which  they  are  to  occupy.  When  boys  are  to  be  pushed 
in  their  studies,  so  as  to  select  the  best  to  carry  forward,  then 
the  time  of  study  must  be  increased,  as  at  Halle,  or  a  select 
class  must  be  established,  as  formerly  at  Hamburgh.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  all  these  schools,  the  interest  of  the  majority 
of  the  boys  is  made  the  regulating  principle  of  the  instruction. 
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DRESDEN. 

This  institution  is  under  the  enlightened  superintendence  of 
the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxony,  and  under  the  immediate  di- 
rection of  a  teacher,*  who  carries  out  the  plan  in  a  thorough 
Way,  both  as  regards  manual  labour  and  instruction.  The  pupils 
are  the  orphan  boys  of  soldiers,  and  are  received  at  an  early  age, 
and  prepared  for  apprenticeship  in  civil  life,  or  for  the  army. 
The  system  is  a  judicious  mixture  of  instruction  and  work;  in 
winter,  at  various  trades  and  family  occupations,  and  in  sum- 
mer, out  of  doors,  in  the  garden  and  fields,  as  well  as  in-doors. 

The  institution  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
Saxon  Switzerland,  and  its  accommodations  are  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  school. 

The  grade  of  instruction  is  that  of  an  elementary  school,  the 
subjects  being  religious  instruction,  the  German  language,  read- 
ing, arithmetic,  the  elements  of  geometry  and  natural  philoso- 
phy, natural  history,  geography  and  history,  writing,  drawing, 
and  singing.  A  portion  of  the  classes  were  examined  upon  the 
principal  subjects  of  study  during  my  visit,t  and  specimens  of 
their  writing  and  drawing  were  submitted  for  inspection.  The 
proficiency  of  the  pupils  was  highly  satisfactory. 

The  distribution  of  the  time  which  is  allotted  to  intellectual 
instruction,  during  the  winter  session,  is  given  below.  There 
are  three  classes,  of  which  the  highest  is  called  "  select,**  many 
pupils,  however,  are  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  or  enter  the  army 
as  drummers  or  musicians,  before  reaching  that  grade. 

The  basis  of  their  education  is  moral  and  religious,  and  the 
principal  subjects  in  addition,  are  the  mother  tongue,  and  ma^ 
thematics.  The  study  of  French  by  the  select  class  is  easily 
explained*  from  the  peculiar  political  position  of  Saxony  in  re- 
ference to  the  rest  of  the  German  states. 


*  Mr.  Braaa. 

t  For  the  advantagooui  opportanitj  of  risittng  this  school  in  his  oompuij,  I 
mm  indebted  to  the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxonj,  Lieut  General  Von  Zezachwits. 
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Religious  loBtiaction,  - 
German  Lui^ige,  -  - 
Reading,  ..... 
Aiilbmetic,  -  -  .  - 
Geomeby,  .  ■  ■  •  . 
Natural  Philoaopby,  - 
Nataral  Histor;,  -  - 
Geographj  and  History, 

Writing, 

Drawing,  .  .  .  -  - 
Singing,     ..... 


The  distribution  of  instnictioa  and  labour  is  such,  that  during 
the  week,  in  summer,  each  class  has  from  twenty-six  to  twenty- 
eight  hours  of  instruction,  and  from  twenty  to  twenty-two  of 
manual  labour,  and  during  the  winter,  from  twenty-six  to  thirty 
hours  of  instruction,  and  from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  of  work. 
The  various  trades  and  occupations  within  doors  are  tailoring, 
(making  and  mending  their  own  clothes),  sliocmaking  and 
mending,  sawing  and  chopping  wood  for  the  house,  working  in 
--isteboard,  in  straw,  and  in  wood,  making  nets,  tilling  mat- 
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tresses,  spinning,  \¥riting  for  the  war  office  and  school,  and 
miscellaneous  house  work.  These  occupations  are  all  carried 
on  regularly,  and  with  a  view  to  defray  a  portion  of  the  ex- 
penses of  the  institution;  the  farm  is  worked  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, and  there  is  a  large  dairy  attached  to  it.  The  pupils  are 
detailed  for  the  different  duties  every  month,  and  the  regular 
hours  of  work  are  fixed  by  the  school  programme. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows:  the  pupils  rise 
at  six  o^clock,  wash,  dress,  and  make  their  beds.  At  seven, 
they  attend  prayers,  and  take  their  breakfast.  From  eight  to 
twelve,  there  is  instruction  every  week-day,  with  an  intermis- 
sion of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  ten  o'clock  for  recreation  and 
luncheon.  From  twelve  until  two,  they  dine,  have  recreation 
and  gymnastic  exercises.  From  two  until  five,  except  in  the 
cases  of  a  few  pupils,  there  is  manual  labour.  From  five  to  six, 
recreation  and  supper.  From  six  to  eight,  study,  singing  les- 
sons, and  manual  labour.  At  half  past  eight,  prayers,  and  at 
nine  the  classes  retire.  In  summer  they  rise  at  five,  at  half 
past  six  have  prayers,  and  religious  instruction  until  seven. 
Breakfast,  and  have  recreation  until  eight.  Are  engaged  in 
school  or  manual  labour  until  twelve,  with  an  intermission  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  for  relaxation,  at  ten.  Have  recreation, 
gymnastic  exercises,  and  dine  between  twelve  and  two.  Are 
engaged  in  school  or  manual  labour  until  six,  with  an  interval 
at  five  for  recreation,  during  which,  as  in  the  morning,  they 
receive  a  luncheon  of  bread.  On  Wednesday  aflcrnoon,  they 
bathe  in  the  Elbe,  which  is  at  an  easy  walk  from  the  institution. 
About  seven  o'clock  they  sup,  and  then  are  free  until  the  hour 
for  prayers,  towards  nine  o'clock.    At  nine  they  retire. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school  arc  military,  the  students 
wear  a  neat  uniform,  and  those  who  are  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  others  at  meals,  in  the  dormitories,  &c,  are 
distinguished  by  particular  badges.  The  discipline  is  mild. 
The  fare  exceedingly  simple.  In  the  morning,  flour  gruel,  or 
milk  and  bread  is  given  for  breakfast;  at  noon,  vegetables  for 
dinner,  except  on  one  day  of  the  week  a  milk  gruel.  They  also 
receive  a  piece  of  bread  in  the  intervals  of  recreation,  in  the 
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morning  in  winter,  and  both  morning  and  afternoon  in  summer. 
The  appearance  of  the  children  is  healthy. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  several  classes,  in  1837-8,  was, 
in  the  select  class  twenty-six,  in  the  first  class  forty-seven,  and 
in  the  second  class  fifty-one.  Total,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four.  There  is  a  principal  and  two  assistant  teachers,  besides 
those  for  the  handicrafts.  The  steward  has  charge  of  the  farm, 
and  gives  the  pupils  instruction  in  agriculture. 

ST.  JOHN'S  ORPHAN-HOUSE  AT  PRAGUE. 

This  was  the  best  orphan-house  which  I  visited  in  the  Aus- 
trian dominions,  and  I  give  it  as  containing  some  of  the  peculiar 
arrangements  found  in  southern  Germany. 

History^  Building,  and  General  Government  The  institution 
was  founded  in  1773,  after  the  close  of  the  seven  years'  war, 
by  Count  Runigh  and  others,  for  the  maintenance  and  educa- 
tion of  twenty-five  orphans.  The  funds*  have  been  increased 
by  imperial  grants,  especially  by  those  of  Maria  Theresa,  and 
in  consequence  of  a  fever  of  violent  type  having  broken  out  in 
the  house,  which  was  attributed  to  its  contracted  dimensions, 
that  empress  gave  money  for  erecting  a  more  spacious  one. 
The  present  building  contains  not  only  all  necessary  accommo- 
dations, but  is  better  adapted  to  its  object  than  most  of  the  or- 
phan-houses which  I  have  seen  on  the  continent.  It  contains 
large  halls  for  school-rooms  and  studies,  for  dormitories,  and 
for  a  refectory,  for  examinations,  and  dancing  lessons;  also,  a 
chapel  with  a  gallery  for  the  choir,  a  meeting-room  for  the 
trustees,  and  for  the  teachers,  apartments  for  the  teachers,  &c. 

The  establishment  is  administered  by  seven  trustees,  appoint- 
ed by  the  city  of  Prague,  each  of  whom  takes  a  separate  de- 
partment of  it  under  his  superintendence,  the  president  having  a 
general  responsibility.  They  meet  once  a  month  at  the  house, 
for  the  transaction  of  business,  inspect  the  institution  every 
quarter,  and  receive  a  yearly  report  from  the  superintendent 
who  has  charge  of  all  the  departments.    At  present,  one  of  the 

*  The  income  it  now  about  twenty-onc  thousand  doUan. 
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teachers  has  been  chosen  to  this  office,  but  continues  also  to 
give  instruction. 

There  are,  besides,  three  teachers,  and  one  assistant,  all  of 
whom,  as  well  as  the  superintendent,  must  be  unmarried.  The 
teachers  hold  monthly  conferences,  to  discuss  the  progress  and 
conduct  of  the  pupils,  a  system  which  cannot  be  too  warmly 
recommended,  as  producing  concert  of  action  in  teachers  of 
the  same  age,  and  improvement  in  younger  ones.  The  eco- 
nomy of  the  house  is  in  charge  of  a  stewardess,  who  receives 
a  fixed  sum  for  the  board  of  each  pupil  and  teacher,  and  hasy 
besides,  a  small  salary  from  the  institution,  with  certain  per- 
quisites. 

Admission^  ^c.  To  be  admitted,  a  child  must  be  fatherless,  the 
son  of  a  citizen  of  Prague,  or  of  one  of  the  inferior  town  officers^ 
in  necessitous  circumstances,  and  of  six  years  of  age.  On  appli- 
cation for  admission,  a  certificate  of  the  marriage  of  parents,  of 
baptism,  vaccination,  and  of  having  attended  school,  must  be  pre- 
sented. There  is  no  fixed  age  beyond  which  children  are  not  re- 
ceived, but  in  general  they  are  not  admitted  when  over  twelve 
years.  Special  exceptions  to  these  rules,  particularly  as  regards 
being  the  sons  of  burghers,  have  been  made  in  certain  cases, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  orphans  rendered  so  by  the  cholera. 

When  the  claims  of  several  children  are  considered  equal, 
and  the  number  of  applications  exceed  the  vacancies,  they  are 
obliged  to  draw  for  their  places.  If  it  is  discovered,  after  the 
admission  of  a  child,  that  any  deception  has  been  used,  his 
friends  are  obliged  to  pay  the  expenses  which  have  been  in- 
curred for  his  maintenance,  &c.  The  admission  takes  place 
once  a  year,  on  St  John's  day. 

The  pupils  are  retained  until  between  thirteen  and  fourteen 
years  of  age,  and  are  then  apprenticed  by  the  institution.  At 
the  close  of  the  apprenticeship,  they  receive  certain  gratuities. 
As  the  custom  of  paying  apprentice  fees  still  exists  in  Austria, 
and  the  institution  does  not  pay  them,  these  children  are  obliged 
to  serve  for  a  longer  term  than  others,  as  an  equivalent.  The 
master  to  whom  they  are  bound  is  obliged,  if  he  have  fault  to 
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find  with  his  apprentice,  to  report  it  to  the  trustees,  and  in  gene- 
ral cannot  break  the  indenture  without  consulting  them.  No 
regular  provision  is  made  for  tlie  advancement  of  the  more 
intelligent. 

According  to  the  rules  of  the  house,  children  who  are  not 
orphans  may  be  taken  on  the  payment  of  a  certain  sum  an- 
nually. This  practice  prevailed  also  formerly  in  some  of  the 
orphan-houses  of  Switzerland.  It  was  intended  partly  to  bene- 
fit the  funds  of  the  house,  and  partly  to  prevent  that  isolation  ot 
the  orphans  from  society,  which  their  own  friendless  condition 
would  tend  to  produce.  It  has  been  found,  however,  not  to 
work  well.  The  objections  which  appeared  here  were  twofold ; 
the  want  of  equality  in  the  pupils  who  were  on  the  charity,  and 
of  those  who  paid,  was  a  source  of  discomfort  to  the  former, 
when  the  pay  pupils  were  numerous,  and  the  guardians  of  bad 
children  frequently  took  advantage  of  this  way  of  educating 
them,  and  thus  the  mass  of  the  school  was  corrupted  by  the 
introduction  of  a  few  immoral  individuals.  The  number  of 
these  pupils  is,  in  consequence,  in  the  course  of  gradual  re- 
duction. 

The  whole  number  of  boys  in  the  house,  in  1837,  was  fifty. 

Education.  The  courses  of  study  here  are  those  of  the  Aus- 
trian model  high-school,  and  consist  of  reading,  writing,  arith- 
metic, geography,  and  German  and  Bohemian  grammar. 

There  are  three  classes,  the  lowest  of  which,  the  first,  can  be 
passed  through  in  one  year,  and  the  other  two  in  from  two  to 
three  years. 

As  part  of  these  children  speak  the  Bohemian  language  only, 
and  part  the  German,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  instruction  is 
to  produce  an  interchange  of  the  two.  Accuracy  is  not  at- 
tained by  their  intermixture  in  conversation,  for  they  tend  to 
corrupt  each  other's  language  by  introducing  a  different  idiom. 
The  case  is  a  very  different  one  from  that  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual placed  in  a  community  whose  language  he  wishes 
to  acquire,  and  the  result  shows  conclusively  that  this  differ- 
ence is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  determining  how  a  foreign 
language  is  to  be  taught.     The  necessity  for  this  devotion  to 
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language  for  its  own  sake,  limits  very  much  the  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  pupils. 

Drawing  is  one  of  the  courses  in  which  very  great  pains  are 
taken,  and  boys  who  have  chosen  their  intended  occupations, 
are  directed  to  the  kind  of  drawing  judged  most  suitable  for 
them.  This  selection  is  usually  made  about  a  year  before  leav- 
ing the  house,  so  that  some  time  is  aflbrded  for  special  drawing. 

Music  is  not  taught  in  any  form,  except  to  the  few  who  con- 
stitute the  choir  of  the  chapel ;  neither  is  singing  used  in  the 
school,  which,  to  my  apprehension,  is  an  important  omission. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  school  is  given,  at  present,  by 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  one  of  the  trustees,*  who  also 
holds  a  service  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  in  the  chapel.  The 
instruction  consists  of  catechetical  exercises,  Bible  history,  &c. 

The  teachers  have  not  separate  subjects  precisely,  nor  yet 
are  they  confined  to  one  class,  to  which  they  give  instruction 
in  several  branches,  but  a  kind  of  mixed  system  is  in  use,  which 
is  not  vory  advantageous.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  is, 
that  as  each  teacher  must  in  turn  superintend  the  study  hours 
of  all  the  classes,  he  must  teach  every  class,  in  order  to  be 
able  to  keep  them  in  due  order.  I  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
result,  and  believe  that  cither  system,  would  be  preferable, 
but  that  for  an  elementary  school,  like  this,  the  class  system,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  pursued,  is  the  better.  When  a  teacher  is  tlio- 
roughly  trained,  for  example,  as  those  who  are  sent  out  by  the 
seminaries  for  teachers  in  northern  Germany,  he  has  more  than 
the  acquirement  requisite  for  such  a  purpose. 

Each  teacher,  in  turn,  is  expected  to  superintend  the  pupils 
from  rising  until  they  are  in  bed,  which  is  an  excellent  ar- 
rangement. In  this  he  is  assisted  by  certain  boys,  appointed 
to  the  charge  of  divisions  of  six,  and  who  are  selected  for  this 
purpose  at  the  monthly  conference  of  the  teachers. 

The  rewards  for  conduct  and  progress  are  permissions  to 

*  Pater  Schneider  has  devoted  the  small  amount  now  available  as  a  salary  for 
an  ecclesiastic  actin^r  as  instructor,  to  create,  by  its  accumulation,  a  fund  for  a 
chaplain.  His  benefits  to  the  institution  cannot,  however,  be  estimated  by  pecu- 
niary measure. 
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visit  friends  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  the  inscription  of  the  pu- 
pil's name  in  a  book  of  honour,  presenting  him  favourably  to 
the  trustees,  appointing  him  to  the  charge  of  others,  and  ren- 
dering him  eligible  to  prizes  at  the  examinations.  These  are 
only  bestowed  in  cases  where  the  conduct  of  a  superintendent 
has  been  irreproachable  for  six  months. 

The  punishments  are  varied  in  reference  to  the  dispositions 
of  individuals,  but  consist  principally  in  abridging  their  plea- 
sures. Corporal  punishment  is  permitted,  but  is  rarely  re- 
sorted to. 

There  are  no  mechanic  arts  taught  in  the  institution,  nor  do 
the  pupils  even  assist  the  workmen,  (tailor  and  shoemaker,) 
who  are  employed  in  the  house.*  They  take  but  littTe  part  in 
the  police  of  the  establishment,  merely  wailing  on  each  other 
at  meals.  Thus  they  lose  much  good  moral  and  physical  dis- 
cipline. The  gardens  attached  to  the  house  are  rented,  and 
nothing  but  their  play-ground  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  boys. 
Their  exercises  consist  of  gymnastics  and  of  walks  in  sum- 
mer almost  every  day,  and  in  winter,  in  walks  on  Thursday 
and  Sunday,  and  dancing.  Their  health  is  in  general  good,  no 
indisposition  having  occurred  during  the  year  before  my  visit, 
requiring  the  use  of  the  sick-room.  The  clothing  is  ample,  in 
the  ordinary  fashion  of  the  boys  of  the  town,  and  is  changed 
from  winter  to  summer.  They  have  an  out  and  in-door  suit, 
which  are  supplied  as  the  occasion  requires. 

The  diet  is  quite  generous,  resembling  that  of  the  English 
schools,  more  than  those  of  northern  Germany.  They  have 
meat  every  day  but  Friday,  and  in  the  evening  beer,  with 
bread  and  butter.  This  fare  shows  how  local  such  matters 
are,  when  we  find  in  the  south  a  northern  diet  and  beverage. 
Their  food  is  inspected  by  the  superintendent,  and  by  one  of  the 
trustees,  who  attends  from  time  to  lime  for  that  purpose.  The 
teachers  dine  in  the  same  hall  with  the  boys,  and,  with  the  stew- 
ardess, superintend  them  at  meals.  The  boys  who  wait  at 
table  receive  a  small  gratuity  for  their  services. 

*  There  are  five  female  servanti,  betidei  a  porter  for  the  hoiue  aenrice. 
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The  provision  for  cleanliness  is,  in  general,  good.  There  is 
a  special  wash-house  for  summer  use,  but  in  winter  they  are 
obliged  to  use  the  school-rooms  for  this  and  other  duties  of 
cleanliness,  which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  a  very  bad  arrange- 
ment. The  police  of  the  dormitories  is  good,  and  the  linen  fre- 
quently changed ;  each  boy  has  his  own  bed,  but  the  bedsteads 
are  of  wood,  except  in  the  dormitories  of  the  infirmary,  where 
iron  has  been  introduced,  and  its  advantage  recognised.  A 
teacher  sleeps  in  each  dormitory,  and  a  lamp  is  kept  burning 
through  the  night 

The  order  of  the  day  gives  four  hours  of  study,  four  of  reci- 
tation, three  devoted  to  household  duties,  meals,  &c.,  four  and 
a-half  to  play,  exercise,  and  gymnastics,  and  eight  and  a-half 
to  sleep,  in  the  summer  time.  In  the  winter  they  rise  half  an 
hour  later  than  in  summer. 


19 
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CHAPTER  III. 


NOTICES  OF  THE  ORPHAN-HOUSES  OF  HOLLAND. 

There  are  two  classes  of  Orphan-houses  in  Holland,  the  first 
are  conducted  with  a  view  to  strict  economy  as  the  primary 
consideration,  the  second  are  foundation  establishments,  which 
before  the  French  occupation  were  rich,  and  arc,  even  now,  usu- 
ally sufficiently  well  off  to  look  to  higher  considerations  than  those 
of  mere  ecooomy,  and  to  give  those  pupils  who  show  great  in- 
telligence a  better  education  than  ordinary.  Both  classes  of 
these  schools  have  an  interesting  provision  in  the  late  age  to 
which  the  pupils  are  superintended  by  the  establishment,  which 
replaces  the  home  of  the  more  fortunate  child;  and  as  the  mode 
of  carrying  out  the  provision  will  appear  equally  by  selecting 
an  institution  of  either  class,  I  shall  take  for  description  the 
Burgher  Orphan-house  of  Amsterdam,  which  belongs  to  the 
second.  In  charge  of  the  trustees  of  the  orphan-houses  at  Utrecht 
and  the  Hague,  are  certain  foundations  for  educating  young  men 
of  talent,  which  I  shall  describe  in  connexion  with  a  few  re- 
marks on  those  establishments. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  one  country  borrows  very  little 
from  another,  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  such  institu- 
tions, while  similar  ideas  prevail  in  nearly  all  where  parti- 
cular signs  of  nationality  arc  exhibited.  They  all  have  a 
tendency,  too,  to  retain  the  organization,  in  every  respect, 
of  a  past  age,  and  when  the  world  around  them  is  changing 
rapidly,  are  left  behind  in  regard  both  to  matters  of  little 
importance,  such  as  dress  and  diet,  and  also  to  tlie  essen- 
tials of  education.  In  countries  where  education  is  in  a 
state  of  transition,  they  are  in  general  the  last  to  benefit  by 
the  changes,  an  observation  which  will  serve  to  explain  my 
silence  in  regard  to  many  of  the  schools  which  I  visited  with- 
out the  invidiousness  of  special  remark.      My  mission  was 
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rather  to  discover,  if  possible,  the  good,  and  to  place  some 
account  of  their  peculiarities  before  the  Board,  than  to  notice 
all  indiscriminately.  I  have  considered  myself  bound  to  notice 
defects  in  those  described,  where  they  seemed  to  bear  upon 
our  institution,  and  have  treasured  up  mistakes  of  various  kinds, 
as  warnings  to  which  we  may  profitably  turn,  but  I  have  felt 
the  task  of  presenting  either  in  this  Report  an  ungrateful  one,  and 
have  avoided  it  where  I  could  do  so  without  a  violation  of  duty. 

BURGHER  ORPHAN-HOUSE  OF  AMSTERDAM. 

This  establishment  was  founded  in  1520,  by  a  charitable 
lady  (Haasje  Plaas),  who,  during  her  lifetime,  had  educated 
several  orphan  children,  and  at  her  decease  left  a  house  and 
funds  to  continue  this  benevolent  practice.  Subsequent  legacies, 
by  citizens  of  Amsterdam,  have  increased  the  funds  of  the  in- 
stitution, which  at  present  supports  itself,  without  drawing  upon 
the  resources  either  of  the  city  or  the  state.  There  are  six 
trustees,  or  governors,  who  are  named  by  the  magistrates  of 
the  city,  and  have  absolute  control  over  the  institution  and  its 
funds.  The  Board  meets  once  a  week,  at  the  house,  and  the 
president  is  charged,  in  the  interim,  with  all  their  duties  and 
powers.    They  report  yearly  to  the  burgomaster  of  the  city. 

The  officers  of  the  establishment  are,  a  director,  who  attends 
to  the  out-door  aflTairs,  and  to  whom,  when  the  trustees  are  not 
in  session,  the  other  officers  of  the  house  are  responsible.  A 
superintendent,  and  matron  for  the  boys,  and  another  for  the 
girls,  called  in  the  language  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
the  father  and  mother  of  the  boys  and  of  the  girls.  The  super- 
intendent of  the  boys  has  charge  of  them  at  all  times,  but  es- 
pecially when  not  in  school;  has  the  power  to  correct  them  at 
discretion,  reporting  the  circumstances  to  the  president  on  his 
daily  visit.  He  makes  a  verbal  report  to  the  trustees  at  their 
weekly  meetings.  The  other  superintendent,  the  steward  of  the 
house,  and  the  two  matrons,  have  charge  of  the  kitchen,  of  the 
clothing,  and  the  domestic  work.  The  arrangement  by  which 
the  boys  are  intrusted  out  of  school  hours  to  an  officer  as  high 
as  a  superintendent,  is  much  better  than  that  of  turning  tliem 
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over  to  servants,  but  the  danger  is,  that  the  inspection  comes 
at  last  to  be  really  executed  by  the  latter,  since  the  superinten- 
dent has  many  other  duties  to  attend  to,  and  some  of  which  call 
him  away  from  the  house. 

The  servants  are,  two  nurses  for  the  sick,  one  to  take  care 
of  the  children  below  eleven  years  of  age,  who  are  united  in 
one  building,  and  five  women.  A  baker  is  attached  to  the  es- 
tablishment, receiving  a  salary,  and  a  shoemaker  does  the  work 
of  the  house  on  his  own  account. 

The  buildings  are  very  commodious,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
admit  of  an  entire  separation  of  the  two  sexes  in  the  older  de- 
partment The  neatness  of  Holland  is  too  proverbial  to  require 
remark  on  that  score.  There  is  a  commodious  chapel,  and  the 
boys'  department  has  memorials  of  deceased  pupils  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  in  after-life,  to  serve  as  a  stimulus  to 
the  present  generation. 

This  institution  was  founded  for  the  children  of  those  who 
had  the  rights  of  citizenship  in  Amsterdam,  and  now  that  these 
rights  are  obsolete,  descendants  of  those  who  formerly  enjoyed 
them  may  claim  the  places,  and  children  of  parents  by  whom 
a  certain  amount  has  been  paid  may  be  admitted.  Children 
who  have  lost  a  parent  have  a  preference  over  others,  and 
those  who  have  lost  both  parents  are  considered  to  have  the 
strongest  claim. 

There  are  three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  pupils  in  the  charge 
of  the  institution;  of  these,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  are  boys 
below  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  instruction  is  on  the  footing 
of  the  elementary  schools  of  Holland,  and  will  be  hereafter  des- 
cribed in  detail.  It  does  not  require  special  notice  here.  The 
teachers  are  selected  as  in  the  other  schools  of  Holland,  by  com- 
petition, unless  there  is  some  one  whose  abilities  are  sufficiently 
known  to  the  trustees  not  to  make  examination  necessary.  At 
fourteen,  the  boys  are  apprenticed,  or  begin  the  studies  prepa- 
ratory to  sea  service ;  they  are  frequently,  in  the  latter  case, 
drafted  into  the  army  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  but  always  remain 
«*  children  of  the  house"  until  they  reach  twenty  years  of  age. 
Those  who  are  apprenticed  return  to  the  house  to  lodge,  and 
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to  receive  instruction  in  the  evening,  and  those  who  go  to  sea, 
come  back  to  the  institution  as  to  a  home,  at  the  end  of  every 
voyage.    The  superintendent  of  the  boys  is  charged  with  fre- 
quent visits  of  inspection  at  the  houses  where  they  are  appren- 
ticed, during  which  he  informs  himself  of  their  conduct  and 
progress.    This  regulation  I  regard  as  much  better  contrived 
than  that  of  the  English  schools,  where  the  boys  are  to  receive 
money  at  certain  stated  periods  during  their  apprenticeship;  so 
loose  a  connexion  being  attended  with  little  advantage.    In  the 
former  case,  the  superintendent  really  supplies  the  place  of  a 
father,  and  the  house  of  a  home  for  the  orphan  child,  who,  in- 
stead of  being  thrown  upon  the  world  at  once,  from  his  state 
of  seclusion,  is  by  degrees  prepared  to  begin  his  solitary  career. 
A  theoretical  objection,  made  sometimes  to  this  course,  is,  that 
these  boys,  acquiring  bad  habits  out  of  doors,  return,  and  may 
communicate  the  infection  to  those  within,  but  there  are  many 
reasons  why  this  result  should  not  take  place.    The  boys  are 
supposed  to  be  well  brought  up,  and  to  return  daily  to  the  fami- ' 
ly,  still  under  superintendence,  the  object  of  which  is  to  prevent 
the  acquisition  of  those  bad  habits  which  they  are  assumed  at 
once  to  have  acquired.    Besides,  they  do  not  mingle  freely  with 
the  pupils  of  the  house;  on  the  contrary,  their  return  is  at  stated 
intervals,  for  fixed  purposes,  needing  no  communication  with 
the  others.    I  took  particular  pains  to  inform  myself  in  the  dif- 
ferent institutions  where  this  practice  prevails  in  the  form  in 
which  I  have  described  it,  and  was  told,  that  it  was  not  pro- 
ductive of  any  bad  results.    I  remember  especially  the  remark 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  Orphan-house  of  the  Reformed 
Church  at  Amsterdam,  that  if  the  arrangement  gave  much 
more  trouble  than  it  really  did,  he  was  so  well  satisfied  of  its 
good  fruits,  that  he  should  regret  to  see  it  abandoned.    The 
idea  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  I  should  be  most  happy  to  see  it 
fairly  tried  in  our  institution,  and  under  our  circumstances.   The 
location  of  the  Girard  College  is  an  obstacle,  but  not  one  that 
I  should  consider  insurmountable.    The  practice  of  over-work 
with  apprentices  of  an  early  age,  cannot  be  too  strongly  depre- 
cated,  and  therefore  I  do  not  regard  its  existence  as  a  bar  to 
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the  plan.  If  fairly  tried  and  diligently  watched,  1  should  not 
apprehend  much  risk  of  a  failure,  provided  the  school  depart- 
ments are  organized  in  a  proper  way.  If  it  were  found  impos- 
sible, on  account  of  the  location  of  the  College,  a  similar  but 
less  efficacious  arrangement  of  superintendence,  retaining  the 
family  connexion  with  the  College,  might  be  substituted  for  it 
The  first  mentioned  arrangement  would,  perhaps,  limit  the 
number  of  places  for  our  apprentices  to  particular  quarters  of 
the  city,  though  this  could  hardly  occur,  connected  as  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  city  are  by  ready  and  cheap  conveyances. 

The  religious  instruction  given  in  the  Burgher  Orphan-house 
is  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  reformed  church  of  Holland, 
and  dissenters  go  to  their  own  ministers  for  instruction.  There 
are  two  clergymen  attached  to  the  house,  who  hold  catechetical 
and  other  exercises  on  Wednesday  evening  and  on  Sunday. 
There  are,  besides,  morning  and  evening  prayers,  and  the  usual 
grace  and  thanks  before  and  after  meals.  During  meals,  one  of 
the  pupils  reads  aloud  from  the  Bible,  a  practice  which,  as  con- 
ducted, is  not  only  unserviceable,  but  savours,  in  my  opinion,  of 
irreverence.  The  punishments  arc,  preventing  from  a  visit  to 
friends  on  Sunday,  admonition,  particular  places  at  table,  con- 
finement with  or  without  the  usual  food,  and  dismission.  Cor- 
poral chastisement  is  not  used.  The  location  at  table  is  a 
public  punishment,  and  liable,  on  that  account,  to  objection. 
There  are  no  regular  vacations,  but  in  the  holiday  time  of  other 
schools  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  go  to  their  friends,  if  request 
is  made,  and  there  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of 
the  institution.  Small  pecuniary  allowances  arc  made  to  the 
pupils,  at  the  discretion  of  the  superintendent. 

The  physical  education  of  the  children  in  the  orphan  houses 
of  Holland,  on  the  average,  is  by  no  means  attended  to  as  in 
those  of  Germany.  Gymnastics  have  never  found  favour  in 
Holland,  and  amusements  out  of  doors  are  less  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  the  children  than  in  England,  from  causes 
connected,  no  doubt,  originally  with  the  peculiarities  of  the 
surface  of  their  country.  At  the  orphan  colonics  of  William- 
soord,  the  boys  are  occupied  in'  agriculture,  and  are  certainly 
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more  robust  in  consequence.  The  play-grounds  of  the  city 
orphan-houses  are  in  general  very  contracted,  and  do  not  admit 
of  active  sports  taking  place  in  them. 

The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  winter.  The  elder 
boys  rise  at  half  past  five,  the  younger  at  seven.  Their  break- 
fast of  bread  and  butter  is  taken  as  soon  as  they  are  washed 
and  dressed,  those  who  live  out  of  the  house  receiving  theirs, 
which  they  may  take  away  with  them.  From  nine  until  half 
past  eleven  there  is  school  for  the  boys  of  the  house,  and  again 
from  ten  until  four.  They  dine  at  one,  sup  at  half  past  eight, 
and  retire  at  ten.  They  are  free  to  amuse  themselves  from 
after  supper  until  bed  time.  The  time  devoted  to  instruction 
gives  an  idea  of  the  limited  course  intended.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision for  ihe  development  of  higher  intellect  in  regular  con- 
nexion with  the  institution. 

THE  RENSWOUDE  FOUNDATIONS. 

These  foundations  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  orphan-houses  of 
Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  the  funds  are  administered  by  their 
governors.  They  were  left  by  a  lady,*  (Mrs.  Van  Renswoude,) 
for  the  purpose  of  training  those  pupils  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, to  higher  callings  not  requiring  a  complete  university  edu- 
cation. There  are  seven  young  men  now  on  this  foundation  at 
Utrecht,  and  six  at  the  Hague.  Most  of  those  selected  have  be- 
come highly  respected  in  their  professions,  and  several  have  risen 
to  distinction.  This  is  the  more  encouraging,  that  both  the  insti- 
tutions from  which  the  young  men  have  been  chosen  have  but 
few  inmates;  neither  have  now  more  than  twenty,  and  though 
formerly  the  number  was  larger,  they  have  always  been  small 
establishments.  As  these  youths  are,  upon  the  average,  about 
seven  years  upon  the  foundation,  there  is  only  about  one  choice 
every  year.  The  pupils  are  selected  for  these  places  when 
between  eleven  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  then  receive,  in 
or  out  of  the  orphan-house,  a  higher  grade  of  instruction  than 
the  other  children.  After  spending  about  two  years  in  general 
studies,  the  youth  and  his  teacher  fix  upon  the  profession  which 
seems  to  promise  fairest,  and  the  pupil  begins  the  particular 
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studies  most  appropriate  as  a  preparation.  He  resides  in  the 
house  until  it  is  necessary  to  seek  in  some  public  school,  away 
from  the  city,  the  special  branches  necessary  to  his  profession. 
When  I  visited  the  Hague  school,  three  of  the  pupils  on  the 
Renswoude  foundation  were  at  Utrecht,  attending  to  clinical 
medicine  in  the  medical  department  of  the  university,  one  in  the 
veterinary  school  of  the  same  place,  one  studying  mathematics 
at  Leyden,  and  one,  a  pupil  of  the  architectural  school,  had 
gained  the  approbation  of  government,  and  been  sent  to  travel, 
at  the  public  expense,  for  improvement  in  his  art  Of  ten  pupils 
at  Utrecht,  who  have  been  educated  on  this  foundation,  between 
1834  and  1836,  one  is  a  surgeon,  one  a  veterinary  surgeon,  two 
are  painters,  one  is  a  surveyor,  two  are  officers  in  the  colonies, 
two  pilots,  and  one  is  an  organ-builder.  The  actual  director  of 
the  hydraulic  works  of  Holland  was  a  Renswoude  pupil,  and 
before  the  existence  of  special  schools  for  professions  requir- 
ing considerable  scientific  attainments,  these  foundations  were 
of  great  importance. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  orphan-houses  of  Holland, 
I  may  state,  that  both  at  Utrecht  and  the  Hague,  and  indeed 
also  in  part  at  Rotterdam,  the  pupils  reside  in  the  house  after 
having  been  apprenticed.  At  the  Hague  they  are  apprenticed 
at  between  twelve  and  thirteen  years  of  age,  a  stipulation  being 
made  with  the  master  in  regard  to  the  hours  of  meals  and  of 
the  cessation  of  work.  Both  here  and  at  Utrecht  the  insti- 
tution saves  the  gains  of  the  apprentices,  and  pays  them  over 
to  them  on  leaving  the  establishment,  deducting  only  an  allow- 
ance for  pocket-money.  At  Rotterdam  the  institution  retains 
five-sixths  of  the  earnings,  as  an  equivalent  for  the  pupil's  board- 
ing and  education.  In  this  latter  institution  the  children  are 
apprenticed  at  the  early  age  of  ten,  in  the  city,  and  those  who 
go  to  sea,  at  twelve.  With  so  many  examples  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  under  the  circumstances  of  society  in  Holland,  and 
of  the  institutions  in  that  country,  this  plan  is  not  only  perfectly 
practicable,  but  is  entirely  approved  after  full  experience.  The 
habits  of  life  there  are  much  more  like  those  in  England  and  the 
United  States  than  those  in  any  other  nation  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 


PART  II. 


EDUCATION  IN  OENERAL. 

The  first  part  of  this  Report  is  devoted  to  institutions  for 
orphans  and  destitute  children,  as  these  might  be  supposed  to 
bear  more  especially  upon  the  organization  of  the  Girard  Col- 
lege. By  examples  selected  from  among  the  best  establish- 
ments of  the  kind  M^hich  I  visited,  the  scope  of  these  institutions 
has  been  shown  to  vary  very  considerably.  In  some  we  have 
seen  provision  made  for  preparing  the  more  able  students  for 
the  university;  while  others  confined  their  training  to  the  hum- 
bler walks  of  life.  In  others,  again,  we  have  found  systematic 
arrangements  for  educating  the  pupils  to  grades  depending  upon 
their  abilities,  and  for  occupations  in  life  selected  accordiog 
to  their  particular  talents.  The  foundations  which  have  the 
means  to  accomplish  the  last  named  result  are,  however,  few  in 
number.  There  are  but  two  among  those  in  Great  Britain 
which  have  funds  adequate  to  the  purpose,  and  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  a  single  institution  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
which  is  thus  endowed.  The  two  in  Great  Britain  originated 
at  a  period  when  distinction  was  only  to  be  attained  through 
the  learned  professions,  and  a  character  was  thus  impressed 
upon  them  which  has  not  since  been  changed.  As  a  general 
rule,  changes  are  less  readily  made  in  institutions  of  this  class, 
than  in  the  schools  at  large;  so  that  when  education  is  progres- 
sive, they  are  apt  to  be  left  behind.  Nothing  is  clearer,  how- 
ever, than  that  Mr.  Girard  intended  his  institution  to  have  the 
entire  range  of  usefulness  to  which  I  have  referred.  Hence 
my  investigations  would  have  been  incomplete,  had  they  not  in- 
cluded public  schools  in  general,  and  my  Report  deficient,  did 
it  not  present  to  the  trustees  some  account  of  the  institutions  for 
general  education  in  those  countries  of  Europe  where  it  is  on 
the  best  footing.    From  these  deicriptions  various  hints  may 
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be  gathered,  and  measures  suggested  "which  cannot  fail  to  be 
serviceable  in  the  general  organization  or  minute  arrangement 
of  the  Girard  College.  If  this  account  should  further  contribute 
to  awaken  attention  in  our  schools  to  improvements  which  have 
been  introduced  abroad,  I  am  sure  that  the  trustees  of  the  Girard 
College  will  feel  gratified  at  this  useful  result  of  their  measures. 

The  periods  of  education  for  which  separate  schools  and  dif- 
ferent materials  of  instruction  have  been  appropriately  provided, 
are,  the  Infant,  the  Elementary  or  Primary,  the  Secondary,  and 
the  Superior.  Schools  for  the  one  class  sometimes  include  de- 
partments for  the  other;  but,  in  general,  the  classification  holds 
good.  These  four  classes  include  the  period  up  to  the  age  at 
"which  education  is  completed,  and  the  career  of  active  life  is 
commenced.  The  first  period  extends,  generally,  to  six  years 
of  age;  the  second  to  ten  or  twelve  years;  the  third  to  sixteen 
or  eighteen;  and  the  fourth  to  about  twenty-one.  These  limits 
vary  in  different  countries,  under  different  social  organizations, 
and  with  different  individuals.  Circumstances  do  not  permit 
every  one  to  pass  through  these  several  periods,  nor  are  they 
all  required  for  the  different  callings  of  life.  Hence  the  educa- 
tion frequently  terminates  with  the  elementary  period,  which  is 
then  extended  to  the  age  of  fourteen.  The  limits  of  secondary 
instruction  are  frequently  changed  in  tlie  same  way.  As  in  all 
artificial  classifications,  the  limits  of  the  classes  are  not  pre- 
cisely defined,  though  the  division  is,  nevertheless,  convenient 
for  the  arrangement  and  discussion  of  fects. 

The  lowest  period  of  education  is  entirely  anterior  to  that  at 
which  the  pupil  must  enter  the  Girard  College,  according  to 
the  will  of  the  founder;  but,  for  reasons  which  will  be  stated  in 
the  introduction  to  it,  I  have  concluded  to  embrace  a  notice  of 
it  in  this  report.  It  is  of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  is  well 
developed  in  but  one  country  in  Europe ;  and  hence  occupies 
but  a  small  space,  which  is  altogether  insignificant  when  com- 
pared with  the  principles  embraced.  The  elementary  and  se- 
condary periods  are  those  which  the  limits  of  age  fixed  by  the 
will  of  Mr.  Girard  would  indicate  as  especially  embraced  in  our 
course  of  education.  A  portion  of  that  of  superior  instruction 
iSf  however,  included  within  them,  especially,  according  to  the 
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educational  arrangements  common  in  the  United  States.  This 
grade  of  education,  as  given  in  Europe,  has  two  distinct  objects. 
The  first  is,  an  introduction  to  the  learned  professions;  the  se- 
cond, to  the  higher  occupations  in  the  arts,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  first  kind  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  univer- 
sities, and,  in  general,  the  universities  of  Great  Britain  forming 
the  exception,  the  studies  are  of  a  professional  character  or  ten- 
dency. For  this,  and  other  reasons,  more  fully  developed  in 
the  remarks  introductory  to  the  chapter  on  superior  education, 
I  have  chiefly  confined  myself  to  the  schools  of  the  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade. 

In  submitting,  then,  the  view  of  the  dififerent  periods  of  edu- 
cation, to  which  the  remainder  of  this  Report  is  principally  de- 
voted, I  shall  take  them  up  in  the  succession  already  mentioned, 
preceding  each  by  a  statement  of  the  order  in  which  the  dif- 
ferent countries  are  treated,  and  with  such  remarks  as  may 
seem  necessary,  by  way  of  introduction.  As  it  would  have 
been  manifestly  impossible  to  give  an  account  of  general  edu- 
cation in  all  the  countries  I  visited,  within  the  limits  appro- 
priate to  a  report,  I  have  selected  in  each  period,  those  which 
appeared  to  me  most  important  as  examples,  making  such  re- 
marks as  a  view  of  the  whole  ground  has  suggested,  and  oc- 
casionally instituting  direct  comparisons.  Following  out  the 
same  principle,  I  have  not  undertaken  to  give  an  account  of  all 
the  schools  I  visited ;  but  have  confined  my  Report  to  such  as 
seemed  best  calculated  to  serve  as  types  of  difl!erent  classes  of 
institutions. 

After  brief  notices  of  certain  infant  schools,  elementary  in- 
struction is  considered  under  two  heads:  the  first,  embracing 
the  schools  for  general  purposes,  the  second,  those  intended  for 
special  training,  as  for  the  education  of  a  rural  or  industrial  popu- 
lation, and  of  teachers  for  the  elementary  schools.  Under  the 
former  head  will  be  given  a  notice  of  the  provisions  for  elemen- 
tary instruction  in  Great  Britain;  a  notice  of  the  primary  public 
instruction  in  France;  a  more  particular  description  of  the  pri- 
mary system  of  Holland,  and  of  some  schools  which  illustrate  its 
application;  a  history  and  general  sketch  of  the  Prussian  system, 
with  detailed  descriptions  and  notices  of  several  prominent 
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schools;  a  notice  of  the  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Sax- 
ony, and  of  some  of  the  schools,  and  an  account  of  the  method 
applied  in  the  schools  of  Bayreuth,  in  Bavaria.  The  second 
division  of  primary  instruction  will  comprehend  descriptions  of 
certain  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  Great  Britain,  an  indus- 
trial primary  school  of  France,  and  of  some  of  the  schools  for 
primary  teachers  in  Prussia,  France,  Holland,  and  Switzerland. 

Passing  to  the  head  of  secondary  instruction,  the  Report  will 
include  descriptions  and  notices  of  schools  in  Great  Britain, 
France,  Prussia,  and  Saxony;  each  chapter  being  devoted  to 
a  separate  country,  and  preceded  by  general  introductory 
remarks.  I  have  ventured  to  propose  a  subdivision  of  this 
head,  which  appears  to  me  borne  out  by  reason,  and  by  the 
present  state  of  facts  in  regard  to  education ;  the  argument  in 
reference  to  it  will  be  found  among  the  matter  introductory  to 
that  division  of  the  Report. 

In  some  countries  it  would  appear,  from  the  nature  of  their 
institutions,  to  be  assumed  that  there  is  but  one  way  of  forming 
character,  and  of  training  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  by 
this  way  all,  if  they  are  to  be  educated,  must  pass,  whatever 
their  occupation  in  after  life.  In  others,  a  diversity  in  the  me- 
thods of  training  appears  to  be  admitted.  In  the  first,  if  it  be 
not  the  lot  of  the  individual  to  remain  sufficiently  long  under 
education  to  master  the  entire  scholastic  course,  he  is  expected 
at  least  to  possess  a  fragment  of  it.  In  the  second,  fragmentary 
education  is  not  admitted;  but  according  to  the  time  the  indi- 
vidual may  have  to  dispose  of  before  entering  active  life,  his 
course  of  education  is  directed;  and  as  this  cannot  be  accurately 
known  in  early  life,  the  different  paths  diverge  at  first  slowly, 
to  render  a  passage  from  one  to  the  other  easy.  Examples  will 
be  furnished  of  both  these  systems;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  second,  while  its  theory  commends  itself  to  reason, 
is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  practicable. 

Under  the  division  of  Superior  Instruction  will  be  given  de- 
acriptions  of  some  special  schools  for  the  arts,  manufactures, 
and  commerce  of  France,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  and  the  higher 
agricultural  school  of  Wirtemburgh,  besides  brief  notices  of 
a  few  other  similar  institutions. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 


As  the  pupils  of  the  Girard  College  cannot  be  admitted  before 
the  age  of  six,  they  arc  past  the  infant  period,  and  thus  it  may 
be  supposed  that  I  am  departing  from  the  rule  wliich  I  have 
been  obliged  to  lay  down,  in  order  to  confine  my  Report  within 
reasonable  bounds.  I  am  so  fully  impressed,  however,  with  the 
importance  of  infant  education,  that  I  would  not  feel  justified 
in  passing  over  the  period  without  a  brief  notice.  The  infant 
school  system  embraces  so  much  of  the  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion, has  been  made  so  entirely  an  inductive  branch,  has  been 
pondered  over  by  so  many  minds  of  a  superior  order,  that  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  advantage  from  a  consideration  of  some  of 
its  principles  and  practical  results.  I  am  persuaded,  that  from 
the  quarter  of  infant  school  instruction  will  one  day  come  the 
reform  of  the  English  juvenile  schools,  and  indeed  this  reform 
has  already  commenced,  in  the  instance  of  the  Juvenile  Model 
School  of  Glasgow,  and  must  extend  widely,  by  the  influence 
of  its  school  for  teachers. 

The  infant  school  system  seems  to  have  originated  about  the 
same  time  in  Great  Britain  and  Switzerland.  In  the  former 
country,  the  first  idea  has  been  steadily  improved  upon,  and 
there  also  it  is  now  best  carried  out.  Oberlin,  the  pastor  of 
Steinthal  (Ban  de  la  Roche),  collected  the  younger  children  of 
the  poor  of  his  parish  into  schools,  where  a  female  superin- 
tendent taught  them  spinning  or  knitting,  and  at  intervals  a  little 
geography,  from  a  Map  of  Steinthal  and  its  Environs,  or,  by  the 
help  of  pictures,  a  portion  of  Bible  or  natural  history.  About 
the  same  time,  the  children  of  the  workmen  in  Mr.  Owen's  ex- 
tensive manufacturing  establishments,  at  New  Lanark,  were 
collected  in  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  healthful  recreation,  and 
of  due  care  and  of  a  certain  degree  of  intellectual  instruction; 
and,  subsequently,  a  similar  establishment  was  commenced  by 
Lord  Brougham,  in  Westminster.    Mr.  Wilderspin  must,  how- 
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ever,  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  infant  school  as  it  now 
exists,  having,  in  his  connexion  with  a  proposed  asylum  in  another 
part  of  London,  first  proposed  tlie  name,  defined  the  age,  and 
established  the  true  principles  of  infant  education. 

It  is  mainly  by  his  instrumentality  that  the  present  system  is 
now  diffused  so  extensively  over  Great  Britain.  Of  this  system 
the  infant  schools  of  Liverpool,  which  he  was  engaged  to  re- 
form, offered  me  an  example  for  inspection,  though  not  of  the 
most  favourable  kind  The  model  infant  schools  of  Glasgow, 
Edinburgh,  and  London,  are  improvements  on  the  system,  pre- 
senting marked  varieties:  that  in  London  being  derived,  how- 
ever, from  the  Glasgow  model. 

The  necessity  for  the  existence  of  such  schools  must  vary 
much  in  different  countries,  and  hence  their  not  being  adopted 
in  all  is  no  argument  against  the  general  principle  of  infant  edu- 
cation. The  want  of  such  schools  is  most  felt  in  a  dense  and 
manufacturing  population,  least  in  a  scattered  and  agricultural 
one.  Independently  of  essentially  diflerent  degrees  of  usefulness, 
under  different  circumstances,  various  prejudices  have  concurred 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  these  schools  into  some  countries. 
Certain  governments,  as  those  of  Germany  in  general,  have  not 
lent  their  influence  to  them,  and  the  clergy  have,  in  some  parts 
of  Europe,  been  as  warmly  opposed  to  them  as  in  others  they 
have  been  their  friends.  The  deformed  models  which  have  been 
transplanted  from  England  to  other  countries,  have  tended  in 
many  cases  to  foster  these  prejudices.  In  some  of  these  the  in- 
tellectual development  of  the  pupils  has  been  attempted  to  be 
carried  on  to  their  manifest  injury,  physically  and  mentally. 
In  others,  a  mere  mechanical  and  lifeless  routine  has  been  fol- 
lowed. The  infant  schools  which  I  saw  at  Paris,  called  "  ^coles 
d*asile,'*  seem  to  me  to  educate  upon  wrong  principles,  having 
adopted  the  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  English  infant 
schools,  without  having  seized  their  spirit.  I  believe,  that  de- 
priving them  of  the  female  superintendence  which  they  formerly 
enjoyed,  to  make  them  a  part  of  the  government  system,  will 
react  further  very  injuriously  upon  them. 

In  some  of  the  cities  of  Holland,  as  Rotterdam,  Amsterdam, 
and  Zwolle,  I  saw  good  infant  schools.     In  the  capital  of 
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Prussia  they  are  beginning  to  take  permanent  root  In  Aus- 
tria Proper,  their  condition  is  rather  languishing,  but  in  the 
Italian  provinces  they  are  deemed  most  important  means  of 
ultimately  eflbcting  a  great  change  in  the  character  of  the  peo- 
ple. At  Venice  the  establishment  is  fostered  by  the  government 
and  liked  by  the  people.  At  Milan  is  an  admirable  institution, 
growing  out  of  that  founded  at  Cremona,  by  the  Abb6  d'Apos- 
ti,  who  first  introduced  these  schools  into  Italy.  In  Lombardy 
and  Venice  the  schools  are  under  the  control  of  a  society. 

The  best  infant  schools  which  I  visited  were  decidedly  those 
of  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  and  London.  The  system  of  the  infant 
schools  of  Lombardy,  as  I  saw  it  at  Milan,  comes  next  to  the 
English  model,  but  is  comparatively  too  verbal  and  precise, 
dealing  too  little  with  realities.*  I  propose  to  give  an  account 
of  the  school  at  Glasgow,  and  merely  a  notice  of  those  at 
Edinburgh  and  Gray's  Inn  Road,  London,  that  I  may  not  be 
supposed  to  dwell  unnecessarily  upon  the  subject 

Model  Infant  Sdioci  of  the  Glasgow  Education  Society, 
This  is  the  first  of  the  schools  of  the  Glasgow  Education 
Society,  and  was  founded  in  1826.  At  my  visit  in  1836,  it 
contained  two  hundred  pupils,  and  the  success  of  the  society 
had  been  such  as  to  induce  the  erection  of  new  buildings  to 
contain  their  infant,  juvenile,  normal,  and  other  schools.! 

The  principles  of  the  system  of  education  in  this  school  are, 
first,  that  the  corporal,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  its 
pupils,  is  to  be  improved.  Second,  that  this  is  to  be  done  by  in- 
culcating good  principles,  and  training  to  the  practice  of  them. 
Third,  that  to  render  such  training  effectual,  the  nature  of  the 
individual  to  be  educated  must  be  studied.    In  a  day-school  like 

■  I  am  indebted  to  the  Marquis  of  Beccaria,  one  of  the  meet  Btrenaooa  friends 
of  in&nt  schools  in  Lombardy,  for  an  accoont  of  tho  foandation  and  actual  con- 
dition of  Uie  asylums  of  charity  at  Milan,  in  1837,  and  the  "  Manual  of  Educft- 
tioD  and  Admlnistratioo  of  Infant  Schools,"  by  tho  Rcr.  \hb6  d*Aposti,  and  a 
*Oiude  for  the  Founders  and  Directors  of  Infiuit  Charity  Schools,  derived  ftom 
thfl  Pnetice  in  Uie  Infant  Schools  of  Cremona.**    Milan,  1836. 

t  I  am  particularly  indebted,  for  the  opportunities  of  freely  visiting  the  schools 
of  this  ■oeiety  to  the  intelligent  secretary,  David  Stow,  Esq.,  author  of  Stow's 
SystMi  «f  Moral  Training  and  of  tho  Training  System  Adopted  in  tho  Model 
Seboeli  «f  tlM  Glasgow  Education  Society,  &,c. 
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this  one,  for  example,  corporal  training  would  include  the  acqui- 
sition of  proper  habits  of  walking,  sitting,  standing,  holding  a 
book  or  slate,  which,  with  manners,  cleanliness,  and  a  variety 
of  others,  will  naturally  suggest  themselves.  Intellectual  train- 
ing exercises  the  observing,  perceiving,  knowing,  and  reasoning 
faculties  in  a  due  degree,  and  here  the  art  of  the  teacher  is  exer- 
cbed  mainly  to  judge  how  far  he  shall  ofier  food  to  these.  And 
so  also  of  the  moral  and  religious.  It  is  frequently  forgotten  that 
the  amelioration  of  the  heart  should  precede  that  of  the  head,  and 
moral  and  physical  development  arc  sacrificed  to  intellectual.* 
Not  so  in  this  school.  Its  peculiar  characteristic  may  be  con- 
sidered, the  great  stress  which  it  lays  upon  the  daily  use  of 
the  Bible,  as  a  means  of  both  moral  and  intellectual  training, 
and  the  constant  preference  given  to  such  exercises  as  may  be 
connected  with  it  over  all  others.  I  subjoin,  in  the  Appendix, 
(No.  IX.,)  an  example  of  a  Bible  lesson,  to  illustrate  my  mean- 
ing in  asserting  the  connexion  of  various  intellectual  exercises 
with  its  lessons.  In  Wilderspin's  system  there  were  twenty- 
four  Bible  lessons,  selected  with  a  view  to  avoid  any  of  the 
points  on  which  sects  of  Christians  differ;  in  this  there  is  a  les- 
son for  each  day  in  the  year,  giving  the  variety  which  the 
other  system  wants,  but  at  the  expense,  in  part,  of  simplicity. 

The  mechanical  arrangements  of  the  school  are,  first,  the 
school-room,  with  its  platforms  as  usual  raised  in  steps,  called  the 
gallery,  occupying  a  considerable  part  of  the  breadth  of  the  room. 
Second,  the  lesson-posts  and  forms,  where  the  little  classes  as- 
semble under  their  monitors.  Third,  the  detached  room,  where 
the  master  may  retire  with  a  class.  Fourth,  the  play-ground, 
with  its  implements  for  exercise  and  amusement,  its  flowers 
and  fruits.  The  school-room  is  but  tolerably  well  ventilated, 
though,  no  doubt,  this  will  be  remedied  in  a  house  built  ex- 
pressly for  the  purposes  of  the  school.    It  is  hung  round  with 

*  The  abase  of  intellectual  dcTclopmcnt  is  nowhere  more  admirably  set  forth 
than  in  the  treatise  by  our  countryman,  A.  Brigham,  M.  D.,  which  has  been  re- 
INiUished  in  England,  and  is  considered  a  standard  work  on  the  subject  An- 
ether  of  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Abbott,  stands  high  as  authority  in  relation  to  in- 
^t  culture. 
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boards,  on  which,  in  large  letters,  are  inscribed  words  or  reli- 
gious sentiments,  or  on  which  are  pictures  of  animals,  &c. 
The  raised  platform,  in  steps  of  due  height,  and  where  both 
boys  and  girls*  are  seated,  combines  many  advantages;  it  ena- 
bles the  teacher  distinctly  to  see  every  pupil,  and  in  turn  the 
pupils  to  see  the  master  and  each  other..  Thus  the  power  of 
imitation  and  sympathy,  which  play  so  great  a  part  in  edu- 
cation, are  brought  to  bear  under  the  most  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  in  this  gallery  that  the  most  important  exercises  are 
given.  The  school  opens  with  a  short  prayer,  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  children,  order  being  first  secured,  if  there 
are  untrained  pupils  among  them,  by  the  aid  of  short  physical 
exercises,  raising  and  lowering  the  hands,  rising  and  sitting 
down,  and  so  on — such  exercises  never  failing  to  produce  this 
result  The  children  assembled  here  listen  to  the  Bible  lesson, 
the  master  occupying  the  front  and  centre  of  the  Uttle  assem- 
blage, with  the  Bible-stand  to  support  his  book,  and  by  its  side 
the  whistle  and  bell,  which  are  to  convoy  signals,  intended  to 
secure  prompt  obedience.  The  lesson  having  been  read,  it  is 
broken  up  into  detached  parts.  The  simple  ones  afford  matter 
for  direct  questions,  or  the  children  are  led  to  understand  tliem 
by  other  preliminary  questions,  proceeding  always  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  Replies  from  many  are  secured  by 
the  elliptical  form  of  answer,  in  which  the  master  leaves  a 
simple  but  emphatic  word,  or  part  of  a  word,  t  ^  be  supplied. 
These  are  impressed  upon  all  by  a  repetition  of  the  ellipsis, 
the  filling  up  of  which  all  have  now  caught  from  those  who 
first  supplied  it,  and  finally  the  whole  answer  is  repeated. 
The  Bible  lesson  is  frequently  one  of  civil  or  natural  history 
and  geography.  Simplicity  in  question  is  the  desideratum  in 
this  and  other  exercises.  The  master  must  descend  to  the 
level  of  the  child,  or  he  effects  nothing.  Singing  a  hymn,  or 
physical  exercises,  or  the  inspection  which  ensures  cleanliness^ 

*  It  if  eontidered  most  important  to  infdnt  training  thiit  butb  bojt  and  giria 
•hcmld  bt  onited  in  a  data  under  a  roaater  and  mirtrcRp. 
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will  vary  this  course,  and  above  all,  care  must  be  taken  that 
the  attention  of  the  children  is  kept  up.  If  this  fails,  it  is  the 
master  himself  who  fails.  A  principle  which,  if  at  all  admitted, 
in  more  advanced  education,  does  not  occupy  the  place  which 
it  deserves. 

The  gallery  serves  also  for  the  lessons  on  objects,  or  pictures 
of  objects,  where  simple  specimens  from  the  animal,  vegetable, 
and  mineral  kingdom,  or  of  artificial  productions,  are  made  the 
subjects  of  actual  examination  or  of  description.  Their  proper- 
ties, as  far  as  may  be,  are  observed  by  the  children,  led  by  the 
master,  who  directs  their  feeble  perceptions.  Words  to  express 
their  ideas  are  furnished,  when  the  want  of  these  words  is  felt. 
With  those  somewhat  advanced,  the  printed  or  written  word 
is  shown  and  imitated  on  the  slate. 

At  an  earlier  period  the  letter  which  begins  the  word  is  se- 
lected from  a  series  of  large  brass  letters,  cut  out  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  is  held  before  the  pupil,  and  its  name  or  its  most 
common  sound  in  combination  given.  A  word  begiqning  with 
the  same  letter  is  suggested  by  a  pupil,  another  and  another 
may  be  written  on  the  board  and  copied,  and  all  or  any  of 
them  may  be  made  the  subject  of  instructive  exercise. 

At  a  later  day  the  exercise  of  practical  grammar,  which  will 
be  explained  when  speaking  of  the  juvenile  school,  is  added. 
When  places  are  spoken  of,  objects  or  pictures  are  shown  in 
connexion  with  them.  The  children  are  in  the  gallery  also 
during  their  arithmetic  lessons,  when  the  ball  frame,  so  well 
known  in  all  infant  schools,  is  substituted  for  the  Bible-stand, 
and  the  teacher  gives  his  lessons  by  question  and  answer  ellip- 
tically,  by  teaching  a  song  in  which  the  ellipsis  of  a  word  occurs 
in  each  line,  or  by  the  pupils  singing  simple  songs  already 
learned.  These  impress  the  easy  operations  of  infant  arithmetic 
powerfully  upon  the  memory.  The  eye  and  ear  are  thus  im- 
proving with  the  intellect,  or  the  eye  is  exercised  by  the  deter- 
mination of  angles  by  the  jointed  instrument,  called  a  goni- 
graph,  or  by  geometrical  figures.  The  children  are  also  in  the 
gallery  when  hearing  from  the  master  a  story,  embodying  cir- 
cumstances of  a  moral  tendency,  or  calculated  to  instruct  or 
amuse,  or  to  arouse  curiosity.    This  is  one  of  the  exercises 
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they  are  most  fond  of,  and  which,  if  the  master  be  apt,  may 
be  made  as  useful  as  any.  The  characters  of  the  great  and 
the  good  may  be  brought  before  them,  their  feeh'ngs  interested, 
and  thus  early  elevated,  their  patriotism  excited,  and  evil  ten- 
dencies repressed.  It  is  the  peculiar  feature  of  this  school  to 
draw  such  stories  often  from  the  sacred  volume,  and  in  general, 
as  an  illustration  of  how  attractive  these  may  be  rendered,  it 
may  be  staled,  that  when  left  to  choose  the  kind  of  story  they 
will  have,  the  children  prefer  a  Bible  history  to  any  other. 
These  various  exercises  of  course  are  not  continuous,  nor  do 
they  even  occur,  sometimes,  on  the  same  day,  and  each  of  them 
is  interrupted  frequently  for  exercise,  especially  with  untrained 
children. 

The  elliptical  method*  spoken  of  is  to  omit  the  last  or  some 
important  word  of  a  sentence,  taking  care  that  it  is  one  easily  sup- 
plied by  the  children,  and  which  leaves  the  sentence  plainly  im- 
perfect until  it  is  given.  Thus  the  children  are  engaged  in  a  kind  of 
conversation  with  the  teacher,  interesting  to  them  because  they 
are  parties  in  it,  and  watching  keenly  the  sentence,  that  they 
may  seize  the  wanting  word.  In  the  ellipsis  used  in  this  school, 
the  first  sounds  of  a  word  are  frequently  supplied,  requiring  the 
little  assembly  to  suggest  the  rest.  I  observed  a  great  differ- 
ence in  the  facility  with  which  the  children  supplied  the  ellipsis 
of  their  master,  by  whom  they  were  in  the  habit  of  being  ques- 
tioned, and  that  of  others  by  whom  they  were  addressed,  but 
found  that  it  arose,  generally,  from  the  too  great  rapidity  of  the 
uninitiated  teachers,  by  which  they  did  not  allow  the  children 
time  to  think  and  to  answer.  This  explanation  supposes  the 
ellipsis  well  contrived.  The  method  of  responses  is  frequently 
varied,  by  inducing  some  one  or  more  of  the  children  to  ask 
questions  of  the  class,  two  or  more  of  each  other,  or  one  or  more 
to  volunteer  to  be  questioned  by  the  class.  From  the  whole 
of  this  method,  emulation  as  a  principle  is  excluded,  it  is  not 
needed,  and  indeed  it  is  truly  held  that  it  would  be  pernicious. 

*  This  meUiod  is  stated  to  bare  been  first  announced  by  Dr.  Borthwick  Gil- 
cbrist,  in  his  lectures  on  Oriental  literature.  It  was  adopted  early  by  Mr.  Wil- 
derspin. 
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I  was  surprised,  in  ivitnessing  some  of  these  exercises,  at  the 
accuracy  with  which  the  children  stated  their  questions,  result- 
ing entirely  from  the  imitation  of  the  perspicuous  style  of  the 
master.*  On  the  subject  of  imitative  powers  at  this  early  age, 
many  facts  might  be  brought  together;  one  struck  me  so  much 
that  I  mention  it  here.  I  never  visited  an  infant  school  in  which 
the  voice  of  the  master  or  mistress  was  agreeable  in  singing, 
without  finding  noelody  among  the  children,  and  vice  versa.  It 
is  recorded  in  this  school  that  nearly  all  the  children  learn  to 
sing  agreeably. 

The  passage  from  the  gallery  to  the  lesson  posts  is  performed 
while  singing,  and  always  in  regular  order.  Sometimes  an 
interval  of  out  or  in-door  exercise  separates  the  lessons.  The 
monitors  are  chosen  by  the  master,  or  offer  themselves  by  the 
holding  up  of  hands,  when  he  calls  for  it,  before  the  children 
leave  the  gallery.  Each  monitor  has  a  class  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  to  whom  he  explains  the  picture  suspended  upoD  their 
particular  reading-post,  and  the  letters  or  words  beneath  it. 
The  classes  change  posts,  after  a  reasonable  interval,  and  the 
monitor  has  a  new  set  to  drill  Such  teaching  is  not  to  be 
expected  to  be  efficient,  but  it  nevertheless  answers  a  good 
purpose  at  this  age.  The  lesson-posts  are  arranged  so  that  the 
board  on  which  the  lesson  is  pasted  may  be  readily  changed, 
and  so  that  its  height  may  be  varied  to  suit  the  size  of  the 
pupils  receiving  the  lesson.  The  boards  are  covered  with  co- 
loured prints  of  animals,  representations  of  trades,  of  costumes, 
&c.  No  formal  attempt  is  made  to  teach  reading,  but  it  is 
found  without  it  that  the  children  insensibly  learn  to  read.  A 
useful  exercise  for  the  more  advanced  children,  requiring  study 
at  home,  and  which  also  frequently  excites  the  attention  of  pa- 
rents, is  to  give  them  cards,  with  questions  relating  to  natural 
histoiy  &.C.,  to  be  answered  on  a  subsequent  day.  The  answers 
are  sometimes  required  from  particular  parts  of  the  Bible. 

Behind  the  gallery  are  the  places  for  hanging  the  caps  and 
cloaks  of  the  children,  which  they  are  trained  to  put  off  and 

•  Mr.  David  Caughy,  whoee  wife  is  his  assistant  in  the  9chcx>L 
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to  take  again  in  an  orderly  manner.  The  detached  room  en- 
ables a  master  to  hear  any  class  which  he  may  wish,  aparl 
from  the  others,  the  mistress  meanwhile  superintending  \bm 
school,  or  to  teach  the  monitors,  or  furnishes  a  place  for  the 
noon  luncheon,  which  many  of  the  children  bring  with  them. 

The  play-ground  in  the  system  of  this  school  is  considered  the 
"uncovered  school-room,"  the  true  place  for  moral  training, 
where  the  principles  inculcated  within  are  to  be  carried  inta 
practice,  and  where  the  tempers  and  dispositions  show  them- 
selves more  fully,  in  unrestrained  intercourse,  than  in  the  school 
There  is  in  it  a  circular  swing*  for  exercise,  wooden  prisms 
in  the  proportions  of  bricks,  for  amusement,  and  flowers  and 
fruits,  to  train  them  to  respect  the  goods  of  others  and  of  the 
public. 

The  master  is  constantly  with,  or  overlooking  them,  some- 
times mixing  in  their  sports,  or  showing  them  new  or  amusing 
games,  and  always  attentive  to  their  development  of  character, 
but  unless  in  extraordinary  cases,  his  interference  is  not  neces- 
sary. The  benevolence  of  some  children  prevents  or  remedies 
the  accidents  incident  to  their  plays,  and  justice  insures  a  tole- 
rably equal  share  of  the  sports.  When  a  fault  is  committed,  it 
is  noticed  after  the  assembling  of  the  children  in  the  gallery, 
where  the  public  opinion  of  his  equals  in  age  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  offender  by  a  judicious  series  of  questions  from  the 
master,  without,  however,  making  the  punishn^nt  a  public  one, 
by  directly  designating  the  individual  who  is  under  censure. 
Punishments  in  or  out  of  school  are  adapted  to  the  tender  age 
of  the  child,  and  addressed  to  his  peculiar  temperament.  Cor- 
poral punishment,  even  of  the  mildest  kind,  is  seldom  foimd  ne- 
cessary. 

*  This  consists  of  a  roast  or  post,  about  eighteen  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  whicb 
is  a  plate  of  iron,  movable  upon  a  pin  of  the  same  material,  fastened  into  the  post 
Four  ropes  hang  from  this  plate,  and  each  has  knots  or  sticks  across  it,  at  heiglite 
suitable  to  the  size  of  the  children,  who  are  to  grasp  them.  These  ropes  beiqg 
seized,  the  children  run  round,  keeping  them  fully  stretched.  The  motion  soon 
produces  a  sufficient  centrifugal  force  to  take  tlicm  off  their  feet  If  a  duld  bCi 
go  of  the  rope,  he  is  carried  beyond  the  circle  where  the  others  would  toneh  Um 
in  their  oourte  round. 
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When  the  play-ground  cannot  be  used,  the  want  is  supplied, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  games  within  doors,  which  are,  however, 
▼ery  imperfect  substitutes  for  those  in  the  open  air. 


SCHOOL  OF  THE  EDINBURGH  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

This  establishment  was  founded  by  the  Edinburgh  Infant 
School  Society,  in  1829,  subsequently  to  that  of  Glasgow,  and 
upon  principles  of  education  very  similar  to  those  of  the  Glasgow 
Model  School.  The  necessity  of  combining  moral  with  intel- 
lectual training  is  especially  insisted  upon  here  as  in  the  other, 
and  the  same  importance  is  attached  to  physical  training.  The 
same  use  is  made  of  the  play-ground  as  in  the  Glasgow  school, 
and  with  similar  efficacy  as  to  the  bodily  and  moral  improve- 
ment of  the  children.  The  system  of  Wilderspin  was  at  the 
outset  the  guide  of  both. 

The  general  principles  which  regulate  the  establishment  of  a 
school,  however  closely  it  may  be  the  intention  of  the  teacher  to 
follow  them,  will  always  receive  a  modifying  impress  from  his 
own  peculiar  views  and  qualities.  Thus,  while  intellectual  edu- 
cation is  declared  to  be  a  secondary  object  here,  the  amount  of 
actual  attainment  by  the  pupil  is  much  greater  than  at  Glasgow, 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  turn  of  the  master's  mind  is  con- 
stantly towards  inventing  ways  of  simplifying  the  mode  of  in- 
struction. Some  part  of  the  time  occupied  in  the  other  school 
in  religious  training  is  spent  in  this  in  intellectual,  and  the  chil- 
dren leave  it,  having  advanced  so  far  as  to  read,  spell,  and  parse, 
and  having  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  geography,  history, 
and  arithmetic,  with  the  properties  of  various  objects,  &c.  The 
season  at  which  I  visited  the  school,  the  winter,  was  unfavour- 
able to  a  judgment  of  the  physical  education,  but  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  indicated  that  it  was  good.  The  moral  re- 
sults appear  from  published  documents  highly  satisfactory,  and 
the  intellectual  struck  me  as  perhaps  even  too  high;  a  correct 
decision,  however,  on  this  important  question  would  require 
more  time  for  observation  than  I  had  to  bestow,  especially  from 
the  fact  which  I  have  before  remarked,  that  the  talent  of  the 
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master*'  particularly  showed  itself  in  intellectual  training.  Hit 
multiplied  means  of  addi*essing  instruction  through  the  eye,  the 
products  in  great  part  of  his  own  ingenuity  in  devising  and  skill  ia 
executing,  were  very  remarkable;  added  to  which  he  had  thrown 
many  subjects  into  the  form  of  games,  rendering  them  attrac- 
tive to  the  children.  Among  the  former  were  the  progressive 
maps  of  travel  for  infant  geography,  the  historical  maps,  with 
picture  illustrations,  the  illustrated  grammar  exercises,  the  ex- 
ercises in  measures  and  weights,  and  in  Arabic  and  Roman  nu- 
merals, all  illustrated  by  ingenious  and  perspicuous  diagrams. 
I  was  also  particularly  pleased  with  a  series  of  moral  training 
lessons,  which,  beginning  with  a  statement  of  what  the  school 
should  be,  provides  rules  for  attaining  this  condition,  and  rea^ 
sons  for  the  rules;  precepts  in  regard  to  the  virtues,  and  re- 
marks upon  faults  to  be  avoided. 

This  school  has  had  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  sixty  pu- 
pils, and  the  general  attendance  averages  about  one  hundred 
and  twenty.  The  mixed  system  of  lessons  in  the  gallery,  and 
of  monitors  for  the  classes,  is  used  in  it  as  at  Glasgow,  and  the 
other  general  arrangements  are  also  much  the  same  in  the  two 
schools. 

SCHOOL  OF  THE  HOME  AND  COLONIAL  INFANT  SCHOOL 

SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

"The  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  School  Society"  was  insti- 
tuted in  1836,  to  promote  the  cause  of  infant  education,  by  point- 
ing out  to  the  public  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  teachers, 
by  providing  an  establishment  where  teachers  might  be  received 
and  their  acquirements  put  to  the  test  and  improved,  and  by  pub- 
lishing lectures,  lessons,  manuals,  and  other  appropriate  works.f 
To  carry  out  the  second  part  of  this  undertaking,  the  society 
found  a  model  infant  school  absolutely  necessary.    The  teachers 

*  Mr.  Milne,  who  has  his  wife  for  his  assistant  in  tho  schooL 
t  The  society  has  been  fortunate  in  securing  the  assistance  of  some  of  th« 
most  distinguished  friends  of  education  in  their  enterprise,  as  Doctor  and  MiM 
Mayo,  of  London,  Dr.  Bryce,  of  Belfast,  Slc,    Dr.  Mayo  is  well  known  u  tiie 
principal  of  a  Pestalozzian  school  at  Chearo,  in  Surrey. 
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were  instructed  in  the  principles  of  their  art,  but  as  the  schools 
which  they  visited  did  not  exemplify  these  principles,  they  were 
not  trained  in  the  practice  of  them,  and  hence,  in  many  cases, 
their  career  did  not  justify  the  expectations  of  the  society. 

The  model  infant  school  established  by  this  society  is  upon 
the  enlightened  plan  which  I  have  already  described,  the 
teacher  having  been  trained  in  the  Normal  school  at  Glasgow; 
but  it  partakes,  in  a  considerable  degree,  of  the  peculiarities 
of  the  Edinburgh  school.  Thus,  in  religious  instruction,  its 
aim  is  to  avoid  such  matter  as  shall  be  objectionable  to  any 
denomination  of  Christians,  and  it  carries  intellectual  education 
further  than  its  Glasgow  model.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  in  the  re- 
cent official  work**  on  infant  education  issued  by  the  society,  a 
part  of  the  instruction  actually  given,  namely,  teaching  to  read, 
is  not  spoken  of  witli  special  approbation,  but  rather  as  a  yield- 
ing to  the  supposed  prejudices  of  parents.  The  method  itself 
draws  strong  encomiums  from  the  managers  of  the  society, 
and  will  be  found  described  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Report, 
(No.  X.)t  I  was  particularly  pleased  with  the  lessons  given 
in  sensible  objects,  and  the  incidental  exercises  of  orthography 
to  which  they  led.  The  pictures  used  are  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  those  commonly  employed,  but  a  difficulty  in  their  use 
has  been  discovered,  from  the  very  precise  ideas  which  the 
child  attaches  to  them,  by  which  truth  appears  to  be  violated, 
when  the  same  subject  is  illustrated  differently  in  two  pictures. 
It  has  been  found  possible  to  overcome  this  difficulty,  in  a 
degree,  by  impressing  upon  the  child  that  these  pictures  are 
merely  general  illustrations,  and  not  precise  representations  of 
events  which  the  artist  has  witnessed. 

The  small  play-ground  here  is  better  furnished  with  the  means 
of  infant  gymnastic  exercises  than  that  of  Glasgow,  but  is  by 
no  means  commodious. 


*  Practical  Remarks  on  Infant  Education,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mayo  and  Mist 
Mayo.  It  ia  interesting  to  see,  in  this  work,  how  admirably  the  natural  method 
of  inalraction  by  Pestalozzi  adapts  itself  to  the  in&nt  schooL 

t  It  is  entiUed  **  Reading  Disentangled,**  and  is  divided  into  twenty-Mren 
Imwons, 
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The  teachers  who  are  in  training  receive  theoretical  lessons, 
attend  the  practice  of  the  school,  are  employed  to  teach 
small  classes  in  separate  rooms,  under  superintendence,  and, 
finally,  practice  with  the  entire  class.  The  course  for  teachers 
is,  as  yet,  however,  of  too  limited  a  duration,  being  only  three 
months;  but  it  is  proposed  to  extend  it  when  further  means  of 
reducing  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the  pupil-teachers  shall 
be  afforded. 


22 
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CHAPTER  11. 

ELEMENTARY  OR  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 

INTRODUCTORY  BEMARKS. 

Elementary  education  may  be  considered  in  two  points  of 
view,  both  of  great  importance:  as  the  sole  education  of  the 
mass  of  the  community,  or  as  leading  to  higher  instruction. 
In  the  former  view,  it  requires  to  be  complete,  as  a  whole;  in 
the  latter,  it  is  essentially  preparatory.  In  reference  to  each, 
its  character  is  materially  difierent  In  our  country  at  large, 
we  have  been  necessarily  more  occupied  with  creating  com- 
mon schools,  than  with  elevating  the  standard  of  the  instruction 
given  in  them.  In  the  meantime,  education  has  been  advanc- 
ing ;  and,  unless  we  would  be  untrue  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
political  institutions,  we  must  gather  experience  wherever  it  is 
to  be  found,  and  apply  those  practical  results  which  are  best 
adapted  to  our  circumstances.  In  like  manner,  on  the  more 
limited  field  of  the  Girard  College,  we  must  raise  our  system 
upon  the  basis  of  the  successful  experiments  of  others,  unless 
we  would  encounter  the  vexations  incident  to'the  acquisition  of 
experience  by  our  own  failures. 

The  importance  of  primary  instruction  in  both  these  refer- 
ences, has  induced  me  to  extend  this  notice  of  its  present  con- 
dition to  a  considerable  number  of  countries,  and  to  multiply 
the  examples  illustrative  of  the  systems,  where  the  schools  are  in 
a  flourishing  condition. 

It  happens,  and  I  believe  unfortunately  for  us,  that  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Great  Britain  are,  in  general,  behind  those 
of  other  countries  of  Europe  with  which  we  are  less  con- 
nected. Desultory,  and  sometimes  conflicting,  efibrts  at  im- 
provement have  not  made  an  impression  proportioned  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  of  that  country,  and  have  left  them  behind 
others,  who  have  much  less  need  of  cultivated  intelligence  to 
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enable  them  to  fufil  the  duties  of  citizens.  Through  the  me* 
diuin  of  schools  for  teachers,  the  importance  of  which  is  now 
recognised,  the  same  rapid  reforms  may,  however,  be  worked 
there,  as  have  been  effected  in  some  countries  on  the  continent 
It  will  be  found  that,  at  present,  I  have  been  obliged  to  draw 
my  examples  of  the  schools  for  popular  instruction  in  Great 
Britain  from  Scotland  exclusively,  but  descriptions  of  depart- 
ments for  primary  instruction  will  be  found  in  some  of  the 
notices  of  secondary  schools  of  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Although  the  primary  schools  of  France  are  not  yet,  in  gene- 
ral, upon  a  level  with  those  of  Holland  and  Prussia,  I  have 
appended  a  brief  notice  of  the  system  and  progress  of  public 
instruction  there.  The  view  affords  great  encouragement,  by 
showing  how  much  may  be  realized  by  judicious  laws,  and  in 
a  well-arranged  system  of  inspection.  A  rapid  improvement  in 
the  schools  in  general  will,  no  doubt,  result  from  the  operation 
of  the  normal  schools. 

The  system  of  primary  instruction  in  Holland  is  particularly 
interesting  to  an  American,  from  its  organization  in  an  ascend- 
ing series ;  beginning  with  the  local  school  authorities,  and  ter- 
minating, after  progressive  degrees  of  representation,  as  it 
were,  in  the  highest  authority;  instead  of  emanating,  as  in  the 
centralized  systems,  from  that  authority.  A  fair  trial  has  been 
given  to  a  system  of  inspection  which  is  almost  entirely  ap- 
plicable to  our  country,  and  which  has  succeeded  with  them. 
They  have  tried  an  important  experiment,  in  communicating 
religious  without  sectarian  instruction;  another,  which  has 
resulted  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  special  schools  for 
teachers;  and  another,  entirely  unfavourable  to  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction.  I  have  enlarged,  therefore,  upon  the  gene- 
ral account  of  their  system  of  public  instruction,  and  have 
given  rather  a  general  notice  of  the  schools,  than  of  any  one  in 
particular.  I  have,  however,  made  one  of  the  schools  for  the 
poor,  which  seemed  to  me  superior  even  to  those  of  the  same 
class  in  Prussia,  the  subject  of  special  description  and  remark. 

The  account  in  reference  to  Holland  is  followed  by  that  of 
the  Prussian  system  and  schools.    This  is  the  most  perfect  of 
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the  centralized  systems,  allowing  considerable  latitude  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  individual  schools,  while  all  are  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  central  authority.  It  has  not,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  recently  sprung  into  existence,  but  has  been  the  work 
of  time,  has  been  altered  and  amended,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Its  present  condition  is  the  result  of  experience,  and  thus  it  com- 
mends itself  to  enlightened  imitation,  by  which  I  mean  that 
which,  laying  aside  what  is  inapplicable  to  the  political  or  social 
institutions  of  the  country  adopting  it,  would  employ  the  large 
amount  of  useful  material  which  it  contains.  The  schools  contain 
much  more  that  is  applicable  to  our  country  than  the  system  in 
general,  and  hence  I  have  enlarged  upon  them,  particularly  upon 
the  higher  class  of  primary  schools,  which  seem  to  me  in  better 
condition  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  larger  European  states. 
It  is  in  what  may  be  called  the  incidental  parts  of  instruction, 
and  which  do  not  appear  upon  paper;  in  the  spirit  of  the  teacher, 
and  sometimes  in  that  of  the  books;  that  the  peculiarities  of  na- 
tional organization  in  these  schools  are  chiefly  to  be  found. 

The  chapter  on  Prussia  is  followed  by  a  notice  of  the  schools 
of  Saxony,  and  by  an  account  of  the  excellent  higher  primary 
school,  or  Burgher  School  of  Leipsic.  The  Model  Primary 
School  of  Frankfort  on  Maine  is  described  in  the  same  chapter. 
The  necessity  of  confining  myself  within  limits  has  alone  pre- 
vented me  from  giving  an  account  of  some  of  the  schools  of 
Weimar,  of  Nassau,  and  of  Switzerland. 

The  Bavarian  schools,  according  to  Graser's  method,  follow 
in  the  chapter  succeeding  Saxony.  I  have  omitted  mention  of 
the  others,  as  throwing  no  new  light  upon  the  subject  This  is 
true  also  of  the  Austrian  primary  schools.  These  latter  are 
chiefly  characterized  by  a  spirit  of  system,  which  exactly  regu- 
lates the  method  and  amount  of  what  is  to  be  taught,  and  when 
it  shall  be  taught,  throughout  this  vast  empire.  The  mode  of 
educating  teachers  tends  to  give  them  rather  the  routine  than 
the  spirit  of  their  profession.  My  remarks  apply  to  Austria 
Proper,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  number,  but  to  the  general 
character  of  the  schools.  I  was  most  favourably  impressed  with 
the  earnest  efforts  making  in  the  Italian  provinces  of  Austria  to 
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spread  primary  instruction,  an  important  measure  inhere  the 
schools  have  been  so  much  neglected. 

In  the  notices  introductory  to  the  description  of  schools  in  the 
different  countries,  I  have  endeavoured  to  give  an  outline  of  the 
organization  of  public  instruction,  of  the  regulations  upon  which 
it  is  founded,  and  of  the  mode  of  supplying  teachers.  The  va- 
rieties in  the  schools  are  represented  by  some  of  the  best  which 
I  visited,  and  of  these  I  have  given  a  more  or  less  minute  ac- 
count, as  the  subject  seemed  to  require,  endeavouring,  as  in  the 
former  part  of  the  Report,  rather  to  notice  peculiarities  and  dif- 
ferences than  to  repeat  the  same  details  in  every  case.  In  ge- 
nera], however,  as  before,  the  history  and  purpose  of  the  school 
is  first  given,  then  its  organization  and  government,  then  the 
admission  and  dismission  of  pupils,  then  the  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  education  which  it  provides  are  discussed,  and 
comparisons  drawn  between  it  and  other  similar  institutions. 
These  are  interspersed  with  such  remarks  as  reflection  upon 
the  subject  may  have  suggested. 

Besides  the  class  of  general  primary  schools,  others  which 
may  be  considered  as  of  a  special  character  have  been  planned, 
by  which,  while  pursuing  the  studies  of  the  elementary  period, 
the  individual  is,  at  the  same  time,  trained  for  his  calling  in  after 
life.  Such  are  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland,  which  have  also 
been  transplanted  to  England  and  Ireland,  and  tlje  manufac- 
turing and  industrial  schools  of  France.  I  have  placed  this  class 
in  a  separate  chapter,  and  described,  in  turn,  two  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  one  of  Ireland,  one  of  a  mixed  rural  and 
industrial  character  in  England,  and  one  industrial  school  of 
France. 

I  have  preferred,  for  the  sake  of  a  better  comparison  of  the 
seminaries  for  teachers,  sometimes  called  normal  schools,  to 
place  those  of  different  countries  together,  and  they  will  accord- 
ingly be  found  in  a  separate  chapter,  after  those  containing  an 
account  of  the  primary  schools.  The  seminaries  of  Prussia  are 
placed  first,  then  those  of  France,  and  lastly,  a  notice  is  given 
of  one  of  the  normal  schools  of  Holland  and  of  Switzerland. 
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These  notices  will  terminate  the  division  of  my  Report  relating 
to  primary  schools. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Until  lately,  the  only  part  of  Great  Britain  which  had  the 
advantages  of  a  system  of  public  elementary  instruction,  was 
Scotland.  In  England  the  establishment  of  schools  has  been 
left  to  private  enterprise  or  charity,  or  religious  zeal  and  libe- 
rality, assisted,  but  not  efficiently,  by  appropriations  from  Par- 
liament The  schools  for  the  instruction  of  the  people  during 
week  days  are  still  miserably  deficient,  both  in  number  and 
kind,  and  as  yet  there  appears  no  prospect  of  concert  of  effort 
to  bring  about  a  better  state  of  general  education.  The  exer- 
tions which  have  produced  here  and  there  endowed  schools, 
factory  schools,  schools  of  industry,  schools  for  paupers  or  for 
adults,  though  of  course  highly  commendable,  can  lead  to  no 
general  system  of  national  education;  and  the  same  may  be 
remarked  of  Sunday  schools,  however  good  and  useful  in  their 
particular  way.  In  no  country  in  Europe,  I  believe,  is  so  much 
benevolent  effort  to  be  met  with  as  in  Great  Britain,  and  could 
it  be  directed  in  concert,  it  is  capable  of  the  highest  results.  The 
two  associations  which  have  done  most  for  general  elementary 
instruction  are  the  "  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,"  es- 
tablished inJ805^  to  aid  in  extending  the  system  proposed  by 
Joseph  Lancaster,  and  the  "National  Society  for  Promoting 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  on  the  Principles  of  the  Established 
Church,  throughout  England  and  Wales,"  founded  in  1811, 
to  disseminate  the  system  of  Dr.  Bell.  With  the  different  pnn- 
ciples  of  action  of  these  societies  I  have  nothing  to  do  in  this 
place.  I  visited  schools  in  connexion  with  both,  or  following 
their  methods,  and  as  might  have  been  expected,  found  their 
model  schools  established  in  London,  in  general,  the  best  speci- 
mens of  their  views. 

The  model  school  of  the  first  named  society  in  the  Borough- 
road,  is  under  the  charge  of  an  enlightened  teacher,*  who  has 

♦  Mr.  S.  Crosslry. 
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done  much  to  improve  the  Lancastrian  method,  by  rendering 
it  less  mechanical,  infusing  a  more  intellectual  character  into  its 
exercises,  and  adding  new  branches  of  instruction.*  The  suc- 
cess is  limited,  however,  by  the  capacity  of  the  method  itself, 
and  I  cannot  hold  up  even  this  improved  form  of  it  as  a  model 
for  imitation.  The  results  produced  at  a  public  examination 
pleased  me  very  much,  but  these  were,  in  fact,  in  great  part, 
consequences  of  the  master's  instruction,  and  of  the  very 
superior  intelligence  of  a  few  pupils.  To  judge  of  the  effect 
upon  the  whole  school,  it  should  be  visited  in  working-hours, 
and  especially  when  the  classes  are  under  their  monitors,  who 
carry  on  the  principal  business  of  teaching.  The  humble  cha- 
racter of  the  intellectual  and  moral  teaching  belonging  to  the 
syBtem  of  mutual  instruction  is  then  fully  visible.  While  I  esti- 
mate highly  the  good  which  this  society  has  done  by  establish- 
ing schools  when  there  were  none,  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  particulars  of  their  method  of  instruction.  The 
model  school  of  the  National  Society  did  not  come  up  to  the 
example  of  the  modified  Bell  system,  already  presented  in  the 
Liverpool  Blue-coat  School.  The  system  of  mutual  instruction 
belongs  to  a  very  unadvanced  grade  of  public  education,  and 
in  which  the  means  of  procuring  or  compensating  masters  are 
limited.  When  large  numbers  of  children  must  be  collected  in 
one  school,  or  be  destitute  of  instruction  on  account  of  limited 
means,  then  the  method  is  the  only  one  feasible,  and  ought  to 
be  encouraged. 

The  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  education  of  the  poor  in 
Ireland,  established  in  1811,  has  been  of  essential  service  in  that 
country.  At  first,  they  acted  as  a  private  body,  but  subsequently 
received  a  grant  of  money  from  the  British  Parliament  They 
have  a  model  school  in  Dublin,  and  during  the  continuance  of  the 
government  grant,  educated  a  considerable  number  of  teachers, 
published  many  cheap  school-books,  and  works  for  lending-libra- 
ries. With  them  also  originated,  in  its  application  to  Ireland, 
the  admirable  system  of  regular  school  inspectors.    This  grant 

*  Linear  drawing  and  mufiic  arc  both  eulUfated. 
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was  withdrawn  in  1831,  which  has  reduced  very  essentially 
the  scale  of  their  operations. 

The  Board  of  National  Education  for  Ireland  was  appointed 

I  !■  '1"^  I        II       II  I  --.—      ■-  .        .  ^ 

in  1831,  andis  intended  as  the  head  of  a  government  system 
of  elementary  instruction  for  the  population  of  the  whole  island. 
This  Board  has  not  only  greatly  increased  the  number  of  ele- 
mentary schools,  and  supplied  new  text-books,  but  has  estab- 
lished, on  a  considerable  scale,  a  seminary  where  the  future 
teacher  is  first  instructed  in  the  elementary  branches  in  which 
he  may  be  deficient,  and  then  is  furnished  with  the  principles 
of  education,  and  an  opportunity  to  reduce  them  to  practice, 
under  superintendence,  in  model  schools.  At  the  time  of  my 
visit  to  Dublin,  these  schools  were  in  the  course  of  organization 
in  a  new  building,  erected  specially  for  them.  The  appoint- 
ment of  school-inspectors,  a  practice  followed  up  by  this  Board, 
is  no  doubt  one  of  its  most  important  measures,  affording,  as 
it  does,  in  connexion  with  the  control  of  pecuniary  supplies, 
the  means  of  continual  improvement  in  the  individual  schools. 

The  system  of  parochial  schools  in  Scotland  was  established 
a  century  and  a-half  ago,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish  Parliament 
This  act  provided  for  the  existence  of  a  school  in  each  parish, 
for  the  manner  of  election  of  the  schoolmaster,  and  for  his 
compensation,  no  mention  being  made  of  the  branches  required 
to  be  taught  The  masters  have  been,  in  general,  selected 
either  from  among  candidates  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession, 
or  such  persons  as  could  not  pursue  the  requisite  studies  far 
enough  to  reach  the  ministry,  and  from  persons  of  the  humble 
classes  who  were  physically  incompetent  for  trades,  and  endea- 
voured to  secure  the  patronage  and  instruction  necessary  to 
obtain  places  as  teachers. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  the 
right  of  inspecting  these  schools,  but  not  that  of  displacing 
their  teachers,  and  hence  the  system  is  wanting  in  the  means 
of  improvement  It  has,  in  fact,  not  kept  pace  with  the  general 
progress  of  the  country,  the  schools  being  deficient  both  in 
number  and  quality.  To  remedy  this,  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  General  Assembly  and  by  benevolent  individuals,  by 
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the  erection  of  new  schools,  and  of  model  schools,  by  en- 
deavouring to  improve  the  condition  of  the  teachers,  and  by 
furnishing  those  who  aspire  to  this  profession  the  means  of  pro- 
per training  in  their  art.  The  sessional  school*  of  Edinburgh 
has  opened  its  doors  to  persons  wishing  to  procure  practical 
knowledge  in  teaching,  and  more  lately  the  Normal  Seminary  of 
Glasgow  for  training  Teachers  has  been  established  and  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General 
Assembly.f 

The  instruction  in  the  parochial  schools  is  generally  confined 
to  reading,  writing,  and  cyphering.  Occasionally,  in  the  higher 
schools,  a  little  Latin  is  taught  The  Bible  and  Catechism  fre». 
quently  constitute  the  text-bp^K-s  ^^^^^^ilig-  ^ri  snmft  srhonla 
there  are  spelling-books,  with  selections  of  stories  for  children. 
The  former  collection  of  reading-lessons  was  absurd  in  the  ex- 
treme as  a  book  for  children,  consisting  of  extracts  for  the  most 
part  above  their  comprehension;  it  has  been,  however,  more 
recently  replaced  by  a  judicious  selection.  Most  of  th^  chil- 
dren who  go  to  these  schools  arc  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve. 

Besides  the  parochial  schools,  there  are,  especially  in  the 
large  towns,  endowed  schools,  the  state  of  instruction  in  which, 
at  any  given  time,  depends  much  upon  the  trustees  into  whose 
hands  the  endowment  has  fallen.  The  subscription  and  pri- 
vate schools  have,  in  general,  not  been  in  advance  of  the  others, 
and  in  many  of  the  Highland  schools,  neither  writing  nor  arith- 
metic  are  taught^ 

It  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  great  change  is 
necessary  in  the  character  of  popular  instruction,  but  the  nature 

*  Schools  under  the  charge  of  the  miaistera  and  elders,  or  church-session  of  a 
parish,  are  so  called. 

t  The  petition  of  the  Education  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Scottish  Church  to  Parliament  for  aid,  states,  that  in  the  Highlands  alone  there 
were,  in  1833,  eighty. three  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  persons 
above  six  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  twenty  .eight  thoo- 
■and  between  six  and  twenty  years  of  age  in  this  predicament  One^sixth  of 
the  population  was  thus  without  instruction,  and  means  were  wanting  to  proride 
them  with  schools. 

23 
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of  the  change  is  the  subject  of  much  keen  controversy,  in  regard 
to  which  I  should  be  going  out  of  my  way  to  speak. 

The  public  school  which  has  produced  the  most  important 
results  in  improving  the  slate  of  elementary  instruction  in  Scot^ 
land,  is  the  Sessional  School  of  Edinburgh.  The  Juvenile  Model 
School  at  Glasgow*  has  been  founded  later,  but  its  effects  are 
already  felt  The  elementary  departments  of  the  Madras  Col- 
lege, at  St  Andrews,  have  also  contributed  to  the  same  object 
After  giving  a  description  of  these  establishments,  I  shall  con- 
clude this  section  with  a  notice  of  the  Circus  Place  School  at 
Edinburgh,  intended  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  public  or  private 
classical  schools,  by  the  improved  methods  which  the  sessional 
school  has  made  so  well  known  in  Scotland.  The  elementary 
teaching  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  High  School  of  Glasgow 
and  of  the  Hill-street  Institution  of  Edinburgh,  ranks  with  the 
best  which  I  saw,  but  I  shall  refer  to  it  in  speaking  of  the 
respective  schools  which  belong  to  the  secondary  grade  of  inr 
struction. 

JUVENILE  TRAINING-SCHOOL  OF  THE  GLASGOW  EDUCATION 

SOCIETY. 

This  is  the  only  attempt  which  I  witnessed  to  carry  the 
** training  system"  of  the  infant-school  into  the  juvenile  day- 
schools  of  Great  Britain.  The  endeavour  is  made,  under  this 
system,  not  only  to  inculcate  good  principles,  but  also  to  form 
good  habits — not  only  to  teach,  but  to  train.  A  child  entering 
from  the  infant  school  is  prepared  for  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline of  this;  his  education  goes  on  in  the  same  way  and  with 
the  same  spirit  here  as  in  the  former  school.  Other  children, 
entering  at  six,  may  have  positively  bad  habits  to  eradicate.  Ex- 
perience has  proved,  however,  that  they  may  be  trained  with  the 
others,  only  at  a  greater  cost  of  time  and  labour.  In  this  sys- 
tem, as  in  the  corresponding  infant  school  system,  the  play- 


*  In  describing  these  schools,  I  have  given  that  of  Glasgow  the  first  place, 
because  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  others  in  its  character,  while  they  have 
feneral  resemblances  to  each  other. 
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ground  is  the  ^  uncovered  school,"  and  the  moral  training  goes 
on  in  it;  hence  the  pupils  must  necessarily  be  under  the  super- 
intendence of  the  master,  who  notices  their  aberrations  with- 
out interfering,  unless  when  absolutely  necessary,  and  makes  a 
school-room  lesson  of  their  conduct  The  eflective  character 
of  this  training  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  one  hundred  and 
eighty  children  of  the  lower  classes  of  Glasgow  were  in  the 
daily  habit,  for  five  months,  of  frequenting  the  play-ground  of 
the  school,  without  any  injury  to  the  borders  planted  with 
flowers,  shrubs,  and  fruits. 

The  designs  of  the  Glasgow  Educational  Society  include  not 
only  this  school,  but  the  infant  school  which  has  been  described^ 
and  a  normal  seminary  for  the  education  of  teachers.  To  aid 
in  carr}ring  out  especially  the  latter  part  of  the  design,  the  rec- 
tor of  the  normal  seminary  made  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
visiting  the  best  seminaries  of  Prussia,  and  even  attending  a 
part  of  their  courses.  His  return  occurred  just  before  my  se- 
cond visit  to  Glasgow,  and  I  had  not,  therefore,  the  benefit  of 
seeing  the  fruits  of  his  experience  in  the  practice  of  the  schools.* 

At  present,  the  courses  of  the  normal  school  are  so  restricted 
in  point  of  time,  from  the  limited  means  of  the  teachers  who 
resort  to  it  for  instruction,  that  little  more  than  a  general 
idea  of  the  system  can  be  obtained  by  the  pupils,  and  vigorous 
efforts  were  making  to  induce  the  government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  the  wealthy  of  Glasgow,  to  contribute  to  the  support  of 
young  men  while  in  the  school,  and  thus  to  enable  them  to  re- 
main sufficiently  long  to  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  methods  of  teaching. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  juvenile  training-school  is  to 
be  considered  still  in  a  great  degree  experimental,  but  the  re- 
sults already  obtained  are  of  the  most  encouraging  character. 
\y      hiUiltciual  and  J\toral  Education,    It  is  understood  from  my 
preface,  that  this  schoonsTritehHeHTo  give  an  elementary  educa- 


*  The  RcT.  John  M*Crie,  a  young  teacher  of  the  highest  promise,  whose  iin- 
timely  death  has  prevented  the  care<Mr  of  uwefiilnesa  for  which  ho  had  prepared 
himself. 
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tion  to  children  between  six  and  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Contrived  as  an  improvement  on  the  Scottish  parochial  system,  it 
supposes  the  means  of  procuring  teachers  to  be  small.  Hence 
it  places  a  large  number,  even  as  many  as  a  hundred,  under 
one  teacher,  adapts  its  arrangements  to  render  his  services  as 
efficient  as  possible,  and  employs  the  more  advanced  pupils  as 
monitors.  Emanating  from  the  Scottish  Church,  it  inculcates 
its  observances  and  doctrines,  adopting  a  mode  of  imparting 
Christian  truths  which  renders  them  eminently  attractive.  It 
seeks  (and  here  I  consider  the  system  overstrained)  to  attach 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  Bible  all  other  branches,  and  thus  to 
make  it  the  medium  by  which  a  child  shall  not  only  learn  mo- 
rals, but,  in  connexion  with  which  he  shall  receive  lessons  in 

fa!J!^QTf_g.'^^^LlL'^^Q'^-V  ^"^  philosophYyjgeofi;raphYy  manners 
and  customs,  and  grammar.  The  system  discards,  in  a  great 
degree,  aU  use  of  books,  and  substitutes  the  lively  oral  method 
employed  in  the  German  schools.  It  requires  the  master  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  subjects  he  teaches,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  communicate  them  in  the  manner  exactly  suited  to 
the  different  capacities  of  the  pupils,  which  lie  is  expected  to 
study.  The  children  are  assembled  here,  as  in  the  infant  school, 
in  the  gallery,  and,  in  general,  the  methods  of  communicating 
knowledge,  or  of  drawing  from  them  their  ideas,  do  not  difier 
in  the  two  schools.  There  is  a  little  more  form  here,  perhaps, 
but  the  methods  are  substantially  the  same.  The  exercises  of 
the  gallery  terminated,  the  classes  take  their  places  upon  the 
floor  under  the  charge  of  monitors,  or  range  themselves  at  the 
desks  for  writing.  The  master  examines,  in  a  room  apart,  one 
class  at  a  time,  and,  after  this  lesson,  gives  an  interval  for  the 
play-ground.  From  the  play-ground  the  classes  return  to  the 
charge  of  the  monitors.  When  all  have  passed  thus  before  the 
master,  an  exercise  in  the  gallery  closes  the  instruction  for  the 
time. 

The  alternation  is  shown  by  the  following  order  of  the  day: 
At  half  past  nine  o'clock  the  school-room  and  play-ground 
are  open  to  the  pupils,  and  the  school  commences  at  ten. 
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Ten  to  eleven,  Bible  training  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
gallery. 

Ten  minutes  play. 

Until  a  quarter  past  twelve,  reading  under  monitors,  the 
master  examining  each  class  in  turn. 

Until  one,  may  leave  the  premises  or  play. 

One  to  two,  intellectual  training  in  the  gallery. 

Ten  minutes  interval  for  play. 
.   Until  half-past  three,  classes  under  the  monitors. 

Play  until  four,  when  the  ground  is  closed. 

The  eiBcacy  of  such  a  school  depends  almost  entirely  upon 
the  character  of  the  master,  and  during  my  visit,  this  truth 
was  fully  impressed,  by  seeing  it  under  the  charge  of  the 
head  master,  and  again  under  that  of  an  assistant,  and  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  infant  school.     There  is  no  teaching  so  dif- 
cult  to  many  instructors  as  that  by  the  natural  method.    For, 
brought  up  in  stiff  and  artificial  habits,  they  cannot  break 
themselves  into  those  required,  and  descend  to  the  level  of  their 
pupils.    I  saw,  however,  quite  enough  to  convince  me  that  this 
was  a  great  improvement  upon  the  old  system  of  the  Scottish 
schools.    The  questioning,  conversation  between  the  teacher 
and  pupils,  singing,  and  other  exercises  of  the  gallery,  go  on 
with  more  spirit  when  considerable  numbers  are  present  than 
when  few  are  there,  and  hence  are  particularly  valuable  in 
schools  which  require  instruction  to  be  given  by  one  teacher  to 
many  pupils.    The  arrangement  of  the  gallery  admits  of  every 
child  being  distinctly  seen,  and  of  his  seeing  the  master,  and 
hence  is  much  better  than  the  usual  one  of  benches.    When  the 
school  contains  pupils  of  very  diflerent  states  of  progress,  it 
loses  its  efficacy  in  a  great  degree,  and  I  consider  it  still  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  answer  thus  to  unite  all  classes  composing  a 
large  schooL    As  this  school  had  been  only  four  years  in  exist- 
ence when  I  saw  it,  the  difficulty  did  not  show  itself  very  pro- 
minently.  A  provision  is  made  for  this  case,  in  the  excellent 
manual  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Stow,  in  which  it  is  recommended  to 
divide  the  pupils  into  one  or  more  classes,  so  that  while  a  part 
are  in  the  gallery,  another  may  be  on  the  floor  with  monitors, 
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and  another  in  the  play-ground.  The  monitorial  system  worked 
no  better  here  than  elsewhere.  Indeed,  if  the  master  had  no  as- 
sistant, and  should  retire  to  an  adjoining  room  with  a  class,  the 
mechanism  would  go  on  very  irregularly,  as  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  seeing  actually  proved. 

Advantage  is  taken  in  the  arrangement  of  the  school-room 
to  keep  such  printed  moral  precepts  and  attractive  repre- 
sentations before  the  eyes  of  the  children  as  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  impress  on  their  memory,  care  being  taken  to  change 
the  objects  from  time  to  time,  that  too  great  familiarity  may 
not  blunt  the  sense  of  curiosity  or  interest  Order  and  neat- 
ness are  inculcated  by  the  proper  arrangement  of  every  ar- 
ticle of  school-furniture,  and  by  that  of  their  own  hats  and 
cloaks. 

I  propose  now  to  state  the  subjects  of  instruction,  to  take 
up  each  and  to  notice  it  in  a  general  way,  referring  to  the 
implements  of  teaching  as  the  several  branches  are  under  ex« 
amination. 

,  English  reading.  Roots.  Construction  and  meaning  of  Eng- 
lish words.  Practical  grammar.  Mental  arithmetic  Practical 
geography.  Sacred  geography.  Objects.  Natural  history, 
assisted  by  pictures.  Outlines  of  j;encral  jspiepce.  Outlines  of 
geometry.  Outlines  of  civil  history. .  Writing.  Arithmetic  on 
slates,  by  rule.  Grammar  by  rule.  Geography,  with  the  use 
of  globes.    Daily  Bible  training.    Vocal  music,  chiefly  sacred. 

If  the  pupils  have  coflre'from  the  Infant  School,  they  are  in 
part  prepared  to  read  without  the  necessity  of  referring  to  first 
elements.  In  the  alphabet  class  there  are  pictorial  representa- 
tions to  impress  the  words  upon  the  memory.  An  orthographi- 
cal desk  is  described,  in  Mr.  Stow's  book,  as  an  auxiliary  to 
this  exercise,  but  I  did  not  see  it  in  the  school.  It  contains  com- 
partments or  small  boxes,  each  of  which  has  within  it  several 
sets  of  a  letter  of  the  alphabet,  printed  on  paper  and  pasted  on 
small  square  plates  of  wood.  Other  boxes  contain  pictures. 
The  child  selects  a  picture,  and  spells  the  name  of  the  object, 
forming  the  word  with  the  letters  taken  from  his  set  of  boxes. 
Another  method  of  learning  the  alphabet  and  spelling,  recom- 
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mended  by  Mr.  Stow,  is  to  select  a  letter  on  a  printed  page, 
calling  it  by  name,  and  requiring  the  child,  as  an  exercise,  to 
point  out  every  recurrence  of  the  same  letter  on  the  page. 
Among  the  various  methods  of  teaching  to  read  which  have 
been  tried,  I  regret  not  to  have  seen  in  use,  so  as  to  form  an 
opinion  of  its  success,  Jacotot's  method  of  teaching,  by  begin- 
ning with  words  instead  of  letters,  especially  as  it  has  been  sup- 
posed particularly  applicable  to  our  language,  owing  to  the  va- 
rious sounds  belonging  to  the  same  letter.  It  is  the  fact,  that  the 
children  in  the  Infant  School  at  Glasgow  actually  recognise  the 
words,  and  can  name  them  at  sight  before  they  can  spell  them. 

For  the  introduction  of  the  admirable  exercise  on  the  roots, 
construction  and  meaning  of  English  words,  the  Scottish  schoob 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  Wood,  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  shall  speak  of 
it  particularly  in  describing  the  Sessional  SchooL 

By  practical  grammar  is  meant  such  as  the  pupil  can  obtain 
by  his  own  induction  or  by  teaching,  aided  by  his  own  compa- 
risons. It  is  the  true  elementary  grammar,  and  the  name  prac* 
tical  does  not  seem  to  me  well  chosen.  I  can  give  a  clearer  idea 
of  it  by  an  example.  Several  things  are  named  over  to  a  class — 
hat,  desk,  chair,  &c.  These  are  the  names  of  things.  They 
are  called  nouns.    Or,  to  employ  the  elliptical  method  of  the 

school,  these  are  the  names  of ,  leaving  to  the  pupil  to 

reply things.    If  it  is  perceived  that  all  have  not  caught 

the  answer,  the  class  are  made  to  repeat  it.  They  are  called 
nouns,  is  stated  by  the  master.    A  noun  is  the  name  of  a  - 

thing,  the  ellipsis  being  supplied  by  the  class.  Further.  You 
wish  me  to  give  you  a  stick  of  what  kind?  A  short,  a  long,  a 
smooth,  &C.,  will  be  answered.    Short,  long,  &c.,  are  qualities 

of  the  sticL    They  are  called  adjectives.    Short  is  an • 

adjective.    Stick  is  a noun.    An  adjective  is  the  quality 

of  a noun.    Combining  such  exercises  with  pictorial 

representations  of  the  parts  of  speech,  and  varying  them  until 
they  suit  the  mind  of  every  pupil,  an  indelible  impression  if 
made.  A  foundation  is  laid  for  grammar  by  rules  taught  in  the 
higher  classes,  which  should,  however,  be  so  accompanied  by 
exercises  as  to  be  quite  as  practical  as  this. 
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The  practical  geography  consists  also  of  elements,  but  taught 
in  a  much  less  natural  way  than  in  the  German  schools  already 
spoken  of.  Fictitious  trjavelling  should  follow  a  knowledge  of 
home ;  putting  a  map  into  a  boy's  hand,  without  explanation, 
is  not  likely  to  lead  to  much  inquiry.  The  methods  of  this 
school,  however,  it  should  be  considered,  are  in  a  great  degree 
experimental. 

In  speaking  of  the  courses  in  the  German  eleemosynary  insti- 
tutions, I  have  already  said  so  much  of  mental  arithmetic,  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  here  again  upon  it.  It  has  been 
permanently  adopted  in  many  of  the  English  schools,  where 
other  improvements  have  been  slowly  introduced.  The  lessons 
in  arithmetic  are  begun  with  the  ball  frame  used  for  infant  in- 
struction. 

Sacred  geography  is  used  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  pupils  accurately  acquainted  with  the  localities  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures,  and  with  the  curious  physical  state  of  the 
country,  with  its  manners  and  customs  and  profane  history,  but 
as  an  incentive  to  them  to  search  out  from  specified  parts  of  the 
Bible  the  verses  where  particular  places  are  mentioned,  and  to 
connect  with  the  localities  the  incidents  of  the  narrative. 

The  lessons  in  objects  are  modified  from  those  arranged  by 
Miss  Mayo,  and  are  adapted  to  the  different  ages  of  an  ele- 
mentary school.  They  are  intended  as  guides  to  teachers  in 
communicating  oral  instruction  in  regard  to  the  objects  met 
with  in  common  life.  The  box  of  objects  connected  with  them 
contains,  in  the  small  compass  of  less  than  three-sixteenths  of 
a  cubic  foot,  one  hundred  and  twelve  specimens  of  various 
productions  of  nature  and  art  in  different  countries,  each  of 
which  may  form  some  part  of  an  instructive  conversation.* 
These  lessons  are  supplementary  to  those  of  the  infant  school, 
in  which  more  common  specimens  are  used.  They  serve  not 
only  to  give  the  direct  mental  exercise  and  the  information, 
which  are  their  principal  purposes,  but  incidentally  are  made 


*  I  have  the  pleasure  to  show  to  the  Board  one  of  these  cases.    A  similar  one 
ought  to  be  furnished  to  erery  elementary  school  in  the  country. 
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the  means  of  instruction  in  orthography,  writing,  and  grammar. 
In  their  direct  bearing  they  may  be  considered  as  introductory 
to  the  courses  of  technology,  which  belong  to  higher  instruction. 

The  courses  of  natural  history  are  among  those  which  excite 
the  greatest  interest  in  the  mind  of  a  child,  and  which  may  be 
made  most  useful  in  developing  the  intelligence,  strengthening 
the  observation  and  memory,  and  conveying  religious  impres- 
sions appropriate  to  the  age.  Illustrated  by  pictures  they  are 
very  attractive;  but  when  the  means  of  acquiring  specimens 
are  within  the  power  of  the  school,  the  courses  are  rendered 
much  more  interesting.  In  the  examination  of  plants  and  stones, 
they  may  be  made  subservient,  also,  to  the  purposes  of  air  and 
exercise.  It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  there  is  no  attempt 
to  teach  the  subjects  as  sciences,  and  specially  for  their  own 
sake.  They  are  mere  introductory  exercises  to  such  studies, 
to  which  the  tastes  of  pupils  may  perhaps  lead  them  at  a  later 
period  of  instruction.  The  importance  of  forming  museums 
of  these  objects  is  beginning  now  to  be  fully  appreciated  in  the 
best  schools. 

Vocal  music  is  not  used  solely  for  cultivating  the  ear  or  taste, 
but  for  producing  its  appropriate  moral  effects  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  songs,  and  as  an  important  auxiliary  to  order  and 
discipline,  substituting  harmony  for  noise  during  changes  of 
position,  and  promoting  regularity. 

The  Bible-training  has  already  been  described,  and  in  regard 
to  the  higher  subjects  of  instruction,  which  follow  it  immedi- 
ately upon  the  programme,  the  classes  had  not  yet  reached 
them  when  I  visited  the  school.  Linear  drawing  upon  the 
slate,  and  copying  lines,  or  tracing  the  outlines  of  simple  ob- 
jects, are  intended  to  be  introduced.  In  general,  the  mechanical 
parts  of  instruction  have  not  yet  received  their  intended  develop- 
ment. There  is  a  lesson  of  an  hour  in  Bible-reading*  every 
day,  in  which  the  outline  given  in  the  infant  school  is  filled  up 

*  The  Bible-stand  is  placed  in  front  of  the  gallery,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it 
may  be  used  to  support  a  black-board  or  pictures.  The  hand-bell  and  whistle  for 
signals  used  in  the  infant  school,  arc  still  employed  in  this.  The  posts  for  the 
monitorial  lessons  arc,  in  a  groat  degree,  superseded  by  books. 

24 
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by  more  copious  selections  of  historical  or  other  matter.  The 
pupils  are  exercised  on  the  meaning  of  the  words,  on  the  lead- 
ing points  of  the  story,  and  on  the  moral  lessons  to  be  deduced, 
and  it  is  found  that  if  the  premises  are  well  laid  down,  the  chil- 
dren will  themselves  draw  the  proper  conclusions.  The  teacher 
is  not  permitted  to  inform  them  directly  of  any  thing  which  by 
analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration,  they  can  be  made  to  find 
oUl  for  themselves.  Those  pupils  who  can  read  are  expected 
to  go  over  the  lesson.  The  mode  of  obtaining  answers  is,  in 
part,  by  direct  interrogation,  and  in  part  by  the  elliptical  me- 
thod. From  the  character  of  this  school,  and  the  connexion  of 
its  directors  with  the  church,  it  must  be  considered  a  most  im- 
portant conclusion,  in  reference  to  the  improvement  of  the  paro- 
chial schools,  that  the  method  of  conveying  religious  instruc- 
tion by  the  learning  of  catechisms  by  rote,  is  inferior  to  that 
already  described  as  in  use  here. 

The  system  of  changing  places  in  the  class  is  not  approved  as  a 
principle,  yet  a  modification  of  it  is  nevertheless  in  use.  It  would 
require  very  careful  experiment  under  the  actual  circumstances 
of  the  pupils  and  teachers  of  any  school,  to  prove  that  this  mode 
can  be  dispensed  with.  I  agree  entirely  as  to  the  necessity  for 
greatly  modifying  it,  and  as  to  the  principle  that  the  motive  of 
emulation  is  an  inferior  one.  In  the  present  condition  of  society, 
however,  I  do  not  believe  that  emulation  in  schools  can  be  en- 
tirely dispensed  with,  if  we  would  have  the  youth  in  them  pre- 
pared for  active  life.  Men  are  esteemed  by  their  fellows  in 
proportion  to  their  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  and  though 
society  is  not  formally  graded  by  placing  individuals  in  the  pre- 
cise order  of  these  qualities,  yet  every  one  is  aware  that  some 
men  have  greater  influence  than  others,  because  of  higher  in- 
tellectual and  moral  attainments,  and  the  desire  to  stand  high 
in  the  estimation  of  others  is,  at  present,  one  of  the  strongest, 
though  certainly  not  of  the  purest,  motives  to  exertion.  Self- 
emulation  is  a  much  more  noble  and  safe  guide  to  action,  and 
no  doubt  may,  under  judicious  management,  be  rendered  a  very 
powerful  stimulus. 

The  principle  of  discipline  laid  down  in  this  school,  not  to  use 
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things  which  you  desire  a  child  should  love,  as  a  punishment, 
is  an  excellent  one,  and  I  regretted  to  see  the  practice,  in  some 
cases,  going  counter  to  it.  Corporal  chastisement  has  not  been 
resorted  to  for  two  and  a-half  years. 

Moral  and  Phjfsical  Training.  As  already  stated,  the  play- 
ground, or  "  uncovered  school-room,"  is  considered  the  place 
in  which  moral  training  is  to  be  accomplished,  where  the  prin- 
ciples taught  in  the  school  may  be  carried  into  practice  so 
as  to  become  habits.  Accordingly,  the  play-ground  is  not 
merely  fitted  up  with  the  means  of  exercise,  but  is  planted,  in 
part,  with  flowers  and  fruit,  accessible  to  all,  but  which  are  to 
be  enjoyed  under  the  injunction,  "smell,  sec,  but  touch  not** 
It  has  been,  and  is,  in  part,  to  this  day,  the  reproach  of  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  that  public  property  is  always  in- 
jured; that  flowers  cannot  bloom,  nor  fruit  ripen,  unless  when 
enclosed;  and  in  France,  which  is  considered  as  offering  an  ex- 
ception to  this  barbarous  practice,  I  fear  that  the  result  is  pro- 
duced rather  by  the  certainty  of  detection  and  punishment,  than 
from  the  influence  of  a  higher  motive.  Education  is  the  true 
source  of  relief  from  this  reproach ;  if  the  child  be  trained  to 
respect  what  belongs  to  the  public,  the  man  will  never  injure  it 
Such  views  have  been  decried  as  visionary,  and  the  idea  that  a 
child  could  be  so  trained  has  been  scouted.  But  facts  prove 
that  the  visionary  persons  were  only  a  little  in  advance  of  the 
times,  and  their  training  system  has  succeeded,  and  its  princi- 
ples will  finally  be  so  generally  adopted,  that  to  doubt  them  will 
be  as  remarkable  as  the  idea  itself  originally  appeared.  In  this 
particular  school  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  scholars, 
from  the  manufacturing  classes  of  Glasgow,  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  using  the  play-ground  for  more  than  an  hour  and 
a-quarter  every  day  for  two  years  and  a-half,  without  damage 
to  the  flowers  or  fruits  which  it  contains.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  neatness  in  the  play-ground,  that  the  habits  inculcated  in  the 
school  may  be  carried  out  here.  It  affords,  also,  opportunities 
of  exemplifying  lessons  on  cruelty  to  animals,  on  truth,  justice, 
kindness,  and  other  virtues.  The  means  of  healthy  exercise  is 
given  by  the  more  simple  kinds  of  gymnastics,  one  of  the  most 
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popular  and  excellent  of  which  is  the  circular  swing.  Wooden 
prisms  are  furnished  for  building,  and  the  more  ordinary  games 
of  ball,  di^c.,  are  also  practised.  There  is  an  opportunity  in 
the  play-ground  for  a  full  display  of  character,  which,  when 
observed,  and  rightly  managed,  leads  to  the  same  system  em- 
ployed by  a  judicious  parent  at  home,  with  the  advantage  of 
better  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  points  of  character  which 
require  developing  or  repressing,  from  the  influence  of  numbers 
in  making  these  points  more  prominent  It  is  plain  that  such  a 
system  of  moral  training,  carried  into  an  institution  like  ours, 
iDUSt  be  invaluable,  and  that  its  results  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
our  pupils,  but  by  the  society  through  which  they  will  be  dis- 
persed. There  is,  however,  one  consideration  which  should 
not  be  lost  sight  of.  The  recluse  system  which  we  are  to  fol- 
low in  the  main,  not  being  tliat  according  to  which  society  is 
organized,  our  pupils  might  not  be  trained  for  after  life.  Ha- 
bits acquired  in  the  institution  might  thus  easily  be  broken 
through  under  the  influence  of  new  circumstances  out  of  doors. 
The  necessity  for  gradually  approximating  our  arrangements 
to  those  of  society  at  large  is  thus  suggested,  of  developing  the 
pupil  as  far  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  he  would  be  treated 
in  a  family.  Of  gi*adually,  not  suddenly,  taking  from  around 
and  beneath  him  the  fostering  arms  of  the  institution,  and  of 
not  abandoning  him  to  his  own  direction  until  all  reasonable 
means  have  been  taken  to  give  self-government,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  he  is  to  be  placed. 

As  a  vent  for  the  animal  spirits  of  a  child,  the  play-ground 
is  an  important  auxiliary  to  the  school.  A  quarter  of  an  hour 
spent  there  between  the  lessons  leads  not  only  to  health,  but  to 
greater  quiet  on  the  return  of  the  pupil  to  the  room.  Supple- 
mentary to  it  arc  simultaneous  movements,  executed  by  the 
class  by  express  direction  of  the  master.  The  subdued  quiet 
produced  by  a  rigid  discipline  may  be  a  necessary  evil  in  large 
schools,  but  should  still  be  considered  as  an  evil,  and  means 
taken  to  counteract  its  eflTects  by  exercise  from  time  to  time  in 
and  out  of  the  class-room.  Hence  the  mechanical  motions  con- 
sidered by  some  as  so  ludicrous  in  the  Lancastrian  system  are 
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founded  on  a  proper  regard  to  the  principles  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that  this  system  of  training 
can  no  more  be  carried  on  without  the  master's  presence  in 
the  play-ground,  than  without  it  in  the  school-room,  and  in  this 
particular  it  coincides  with  tlie  best  examples  of  practice  in  the 
German  schools. 

THE  SESSIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

The  formation  of  a  system  of  Sunday  schools  by  the  dif- 
ferent church  sessions  of  Edinburgh  in  1813,  showed  that  the 
week-day  education  of  those  who  came  for  religious  instruction 
on  Sundays,  was  in  many  cases  most  grossly  neglected,  from  a 
deficiency  in  the  number  of  and  attendance  on  the  parochial 
schools,  and  that  a  reform  in  this  particular  must  take  place 
before  any  real  progress  could  be  made  in  the  Sunday  instruc- 
tion. This  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  day-school,  in  which 
a  certain  number  of  pupils,  sent  by  the  different  sessions,  were 
instructed  gratuitously,  and  a  still  larger  number  from  the  quar- 
ter of  the  town  where  the  school  was  placed,  at  merely  a  nomi- 
nal fee.  This  school  has  been  up  to  the  time  of  taking  its  present 
form,  entirely  an  experimental  one.  It  was  not  begun  by  laying 
down  a  set  of  rules  and  regulations,  but  by  authorizing  the  Se- 
cretary and  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Delegates  to  try  such 
plans  as  might  seem  good  to  them.  At  first  the  arrangements 
and  methods  of  the  Lancastrian  system  were  introduced;  these 
made  way  for  those  of  Dr.  Bell,  and  the  school  owes  its  present 
reputation  and  influence  to  the  admirable  methods  engrafled 
by  Sheriff  Wood,  upon  a  skeleton  form  of  the  latter  system. 
These  were  also  experimental.  Mr.  Wood  was  not  a  teacher 
himself,  but  became  so  from  the  interest  which  he  felt  in  this 
particular  school.  Beginning  with  his  ideas  as  to  the  manner  of 
improving  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  he  made  trial  of  his 
method,  and  its  success  led  in  turn  to  the  explanatorj'  system 
in  reading,  to  its  extension  through  all  the  classes,  to  the  etymo- 
logical method  among  the  higher  classes,  to  inductive  instruc- 
tion in  grammar,  and  to  an  improved  method  in  geography. 
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This  system  is  eminently  intellectual,  its  leading  characteristic, 
however,  being  the  exercise  of  the  faculties  through  language. 
It  neglects  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  objects,  takes 
little  or  no  cognizance  of  the  physical  education,  and  inculcates 
morals,  without  specially  training  in  their  practice.  It  is  in  fact 
the  old  method  of  the  English  school  made  intellectual.  I  should 
say  that  its  influence  has  been  more  extensively  felt  in  the 
higher  schools  than  in  the  lower,  and  that  its  verbal  character 
belongs  rather  to  them  than  to  the  others.  With  Mr.  Wood  as 
the  master,  this  system  is  intellectual  in  spite  of  the  monitorial 
arrangements  which  it  uses,  but  it  is  in  the  upper  classes  espe- 
cially, whence  the  monitors  are  derived,  that  it  shows  its  full 
character.  With  the  monitors  in  general,  though  they  may  be 
directed  to  avoid  routine,  it  is  diflicult  to  secure  such  a  result; 
accordingly,  I  perceived  distinctly,  that  under  the  diminished 
attention  of  Sheriff'  Wood  at  the  school,  and  the  adifiinistration 
of  it  by  another  teacher,  its  tone  had  essentially  lowered  from 
that  usually  supposed  to  prevail  in  it  This  remark  will  be 
better  understood,  however,  when  speaking  of  the  method  of 
teaching. 

The  school-room  is  arranged  as  in  the  Madras  system,  with 
writing-desks  around  the  wall.  The  classes  occupy  the  floor, 
one-half  of  the  pupils  being  there  at  a  time.  They  form  in  arcs 
of  circles,  one  behind  the  other,  the  middle  scholar  exactly 
facing  the  desk  of  the  master,  which  is  at  one  end  of  the  room, 
and  the  monitors  standing  near  the  front  and  middle  of  the 
classes,  which  they  face. 
\/  /  The  arrangements  of  books  and  slates  are  made  by  the  mo- 
/  nitors  a  Uttlc  before  ten  o'clock,  and  at  ten  the  school  begins. 
f  A  prayer  is  said.  Half  the  pupils  occupy  the  desks,  engaged 
in  writing  or  cyphering.  The  other  half  are  in  classes  on  the 
floor,  occupied  with  spelling,  reading,  grammar,  &c.  In  half 
an  hour  they  change  occupations  with  each  other.  From  eleven 
o'clock  until  twelve  the  first  division  is  engaged  with  arithmetic, 
in  classes  on  the  floor,  and  the  second  writes.  The  monitors 
receive  instruction  from  twelve  until  one,  with  a  brief  interval, 
the  other  pupils  having  an  hour  of  recreation.    At  one  the  school 
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recommences,  the  first  division  writing  while  the  second  is  on  the 
floor.  These  change  at  two  o'clock;  at  three  the  places  of  the 
pupils  in  their  classes  are  recorded.  They  repeat  the  Lord's 
Prayer  and  are  dismissed,  except  those  who  volunteer  to  attend 
a  lesson  in  geography. 

Saturday  is  a  half-holiday.  On  Mondays  and  Saturdays  the 
school  is  open  to  the  inspection  of  visitors. 

In  the  explanatory  method  of  this  school  the  reading-lessons 
arc  the  great  means  of  imparting  incidental  instruction;  its  ap- 
plication begins  with  the  very  elements,  so  that  the  child  never 
reads  a  word  without  being  made  to  understand  it,  nor  a  sen- 
tence without  comprehending  the  words  and  their  connexion. 
This  renders  the  reading-lessons  pleasing  as  well  as  easy,  and 
thus  they  are  made  the  vehicles  of  much  useful  information. 
The  habit  of  minute  analysis  is  cultivated,  and,  in  the  end,  a 
great  command  and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  English  lan- 
guage is  obtained  by  it 

The  alphabet  is  learned  as  usual,  the  child  being  taught  io 
name  each  letter  and  to  recognise  it  Then  follow  words  (not 
mere  unmeaning  syllables)  of  two  letters,*  printed  both  in  Ro- 
man and  Italic  characters,  and  simple  sentences  framed  from 
them,  all  of  which  should  in  turn  be  explained  by  or  to  the  pupiL 
Next  are  words  of  threef  letters,  arranged  according  to  a  sys- 
tem, with  sentences  combining  the  words,  and  adapted  to  the 
comprehension  of  the  child.  The  reading-book,  with  words  of 
four  letters,  which  follows  this,  admits  of  a  considerable  variety 

*  For  example,  the  fint  lesson  contains  the  words  Be,  He,  Me,  We,  Te,  Slc^ 
which  the  child  should  give  his  own  notion  of.  Thus,  spelling  Be,  he  UlastnteB 
it  by  saying  ''  to  be  good,"  &c,  Mo,  the  pupil  may  point  to  himself,  &c.  Any  an- 
swers should  bo  satis&ctory  which  show  some  apprehension  of  the  use  of  the 
word  or  its  meaning. 

t  The  first  lesson  in  these  letters  contains  words  with  two  consonants  followed 
by  a  Towel,  as  Fly,  Cry,  Fly,  Sly,  &^,  sentences  combining  these  and  the  fere, 
going,  as  **  why  do  you  cry."  Next  a  Yowel  between  two  consonants.  Hare  the 
pupil  is  called  upon  to  supply  examples  which  rhyme,  and  to  read  sentences  inadt 
up  of  words  not  in  the  lesson,  the  sentences  beginning  now  to  assume  a  higlier 
oharacter  as  to  moral  sentiment  or  intellect  The  succeeding  lessons  contain  words 
ending  with  a  dipthong  or  a  silent  e. 
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of  matter,  as  Bible  histories,  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  or  of 
the  more  common  trades  and  processes.  All  of  these  should 
be  made  instructive  exercises,  and  will  be  so  under  intelligent 
teachers.  Routine  in  all  should  be  strictly  avoided,  as  it  de- 
stroys the  spirit*  of  the  method.  The  higher  reading  brings  in 
geography  and  history  incidentally,  and  subjects  connected 
with  mechanics,  which  are  exceedingly  popular  among  the 
pupils.  There  is  a  lending-library,  to  encourage  a  taste  for 
reading  out  of  school,  which  is  much  used. 

Instruction  in  grammar,  upon  the  inductive  plan  and  without 
the  use  of  a  text-book,  is  begun  early  in  the  school.  The 
method  is  that  already  described  under  the  title  of  practical 
grammar  in  the  Juvenile  School  at  Glasgow.  It  is  eminently 
successful  as  an  introduction  to  grammar  by  rule,  and  is  an 
exercise  in  which  the  pupil  takes  an  interest,  from  the  investi- 
gation which  it  requires  of  him.t 

The  etymological  instruction  introduced  by  Mr.  Wood  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  his  method.  The  teaching 
is  also  inductive,  and  even  incidental  to  the  reading,  though,  of 
course,  the  teacher  must  have  a  plan  or  systematic  arrange- 
ment in  his  own  mind,  that  important  omissions  may  not  occur.;]: 
As  an  example  of  their  etymological  lessons,  suppose  the  pupil, 
in  reading,  meets  the  word  "  introduce,"  he  is  made  to  divide  it, 
"intro**  and  "duce."    He  is  told  that  "intro"  is  a  prefix  from  the 

*  At  my  first  visit  to  this  school,  I  was  highly  pleased  with  the  answers  of 
a  class  of  litUe  urchins  who  were  in  words  of  three  syllables.  **  You  "  was 
well  illustrated  by  pointing  to  the  master.  "  7\oo**  by  another  pointing  to  him- 
■elf  and  neighbour.  "  Yew,"  a  yew  tree.  **  £ii>e,"  a  female  sheep.  *•  Dew," 
water  on  the  grass.  Returning  on  the  following  public  day,  my  pleasure  was 
maned  by  hearing  identically  the  same  boys  give  precisely  the  some  answers, 
ihowing  that  they  had  as  much  learned  them  by  rote,  as  if  they  were  definitiona 
from  an  Expositor. 

t  Mr.  Wood's  plan  will  be  found  ftilly  detailed  in  his  '*  Account  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Sessional  School" 

t  Wood's  Etymological  Guide,  Oswald's  Etymological  Manual,  and  Oswald's 
Etymological  Dictionary,  have  all  been  publiriied  to  supply  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  instruction,  which  has  spread  through  the  schools  of  Edinburgh  with  tlie 
beat  results.  Mr.  Gibson,  of  Cauvin's  Hospital,  was  also  engaged  on  a  work  on 
this  subject  when  I  visited  Ekiinburgh,  in  1837. 
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Latin,  and  means  vrithin.  He  is  asked  for  some  other  word 
beginning  with  "  intro,**  and  soon  exhausts  "  introduction,**  "  in- 
troductory," &c.  The  other  part  is  next  taken  up,  and  its  mean* 
ing  (to  lead)  is  explained.  Examples  of  it  are  given  by  diflerent 
members  of  the  class,  as  "adduce,"  "conduce,"  "deduce,"  "edu- 
cate," "induce,"  "induction,"  "produce,"  &c.  The  teacher 
takes  care  that  no  important  word  is  omitted  in  furnishing  these 
examples.  The  true  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  words  thus 
acquired  has  led  to  the  use  of  the  method  even  in  the  classical 
schools,  where  it  is  found  to  furnish  a  new  motive  to  study,  by 
placing  one  application  of  his  knowledge  immediately  before 
the  pupil.  The  great  command  of  words  which  it  must  give, 
when  derivations  from  different  ancient  and  modern  languages 
are  thus  called  for,  is  quite  obvious. 

The  instruction  in  geography  is  entirely  by  the  use  of  maps 
and  oral  explanations ;  places  are  pointed  out  on  a  map,  and 
information  given  in  respect  to  them.  When  their  relative  po- 
sitions are  well  fixed  in  the  pupil's  mind,  the  points  marking 
them  are  transferred  to  a  black-board,  with  or  without  an  out- 
line of  the  limits  of  the  country  where  they  are  situated,  and 
the  pupil  is  exercised  in  naming  them;  similar  plans  are  pursued 
in  regard  to  other  parts  of  the  subject  This,  as  well  as  other 
branches  of  Mr.  Wood's  method,  approaches  closely  to  that 
used  in  the  best  German  schools,  and  requires  considerable 
attainments  in  the  teachers.  If  left  to  monitors,  it  cannot  fail 
to  lose  its  spirit. 

The  exercises  in  arithmetic  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
the  school.  Mental  arithmetic  is  particularly  cultivated,  and 
the  higher  classes  acquire  an  extraordinary  facility  in  its  accu- 
rate use.  It  is  begun  simultaneously  with  the  second  book  of 
reading,  and  the  lessons  generally  consist  in  part  of  mental 
and  in  part  of  written  arithmetic,*  one  portion  of  the  time  be- 
ing devoted  exclusively  to  exercises,  another  to  teaching  a  new 

*  In  one  of  my  Yiaits  to  the  school,  a  row  of  twelve  fi^rures  was  multiplied  bj 
the  number  five,  in  fonr  seconds  from  the  time  when  the  instructor  had  given  oat 
tlie  question,  but  he  began  bj  the  multiplier,  and  some  of  the  pupils  wera  at 
work  as  be  gaTC  out  the  multiplicand. 

25 
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rule  with  examples.  The  dull  method  of  working  through  the 
questions  of  a  book  is  not  countenanced,  the  instruction  as  well 
as  examples  being  given  by  the  teacher  or  monitor. 

In  writing,  which  is  begun  upon  the  slate,  as  well  as  in 
cypRerihgrthe  pencil  is  put  into  a  tin  tube,  that  the  child  may 
not  acquire  a  bad  habit  of  holding  it  Steel  pens  are  used  here 
and  in  several  other  schools  which  I  visited,  and  answer  well 

In  regard  to  discipline  and  other  school  and  class  arrange- 
ments, this  establishment  is  not  peculiar.  Mr.  Wood  regards  cor- 
poral punishment  as  necessary,  but  requires  that  it  should  be  used 
as  seldom  as  possible.  He  is  also  an  advocate  for  the  system 
of  places  in  a  class,  and  of  prizes  for  scholarship,  but  would 
especially  encourage  self-emulation,  the  principle  upon  which 
some  other  teachers  rely  entirely,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  first 
He  disapproves  of  tasks  or  confinement  in  the  school-room,  as 
associating  study  and  school  with  ideas  of  punishment 

This  institution  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  an  intellectual 
reform,  beginning  with  a  charity-school,  and  extending  upwards. 
It  is  but  too  often  the  case  that  schools  for  the  poor  are  consi- 
dered as  appropriately  of  a  lower  grade  than  others ;  at  least  it 
is  so  in  Europe. 

ELEMENTARY  DEPARTMENTS  OF  THE  MADRAS  COLLEGE. 

This  institution  resulted  from  an  arrangement  made  by  the 
late  Dr.  Bell,  author  of  the  Madras  system*  of  education,  with  the 
authorities  of  St  Andrews,  his  native  place.  The  Madras  Col- 
lege replaces  the  Borough  School,  and  besides  is  intended  to 
exemplify  the  application  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  to 
the  various  departments  of  elementary  and  higher  education. 

It  is  under  the  direction  of  four  trustees,  of  whom  the  provost 
of  the  burgh  is  one.  They  legislate  in  regard  to  the  institution 
in  general,  but  the  details  of  instruction  are  left  entirely  to  the 
masters. 

The  college  building  is  a  beautiful  structure,  in  the  Elizabethan 

*  So  otlled  from  its  hawmg  been  first  applied  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  a  large  school 
under  his  care,  attached  to  an  asylum  for  soldiers*  children  at  Madras. 
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Gothic  style,  standing  at  a  convenient  distance  from  one  of  the 
main  streets,  and  having  in  front  upon  the  street  the  picturesque 
ruin  of  the  monastery  of  the  Greyfriars.  The  difierent  schoob 
are  erected  about  a  quadrangle,  the  cloistered  sides  of  which 
form  a  sheltered  play-ground,  and  all  but  the  classical  depart- 
ment being  a  single  story  in  height  The  great  height  of  these 
rooms  secures  a  good  ventilation,  but  the  arched  ceilings  and 
smooth  walls  are  the  worst  possible  for  school-rooms,  from  the 
excessive  reverberation.  On  the  lower  floor  of  the  building  of 
the  classical  department  are  a  series  of  small  school-rooms,  in- 
tended for  the  teachers  of  modern  languages,  &c.  Two  of  the 
masters  have  houses  at  the  entrance  of  the  grounds,  and  are 
allowed  to  take  boarders. 

The  college  is  divided  into  five  departments,  entirely  distinct 
from  each  other,  the  classical,  French,  mathematical,  writing 
and  drawing,  and  English  departments.  As  the  instruction  in  the 
last  three  belongs  either  in  whole  or  part  to  the  elementary  pe- 
riod, I  propose  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  it  here,  not  intend- 
ing, however,  again  to  discuss  the  Bell  system,  but  merely  to 
present  some  of  the  peculiar  points  which  were  brought  to  my 
notice  by  a  visit  to  this  school,  and  intercourse  with  its  intelli- 
gent teachers. 

Each  school  has  a  teacher  and  an  assistant,  and  every  teacher 
is  independent  of  the  other,  the  arrangements  in  the  subsidiary 
schools  being,  however,  such  as  to  admit  attendance  there 
without  interference  with  the  others,  and  the  parents  being  free 
to  choose  which  departments  their  children  shall  attend.  The 
English  department  is  divided  into  two  sections,  the  school  fees 
being  higher  in  the  one  than  in  the  other,  which  produces  a 
corresponding  difference  in  the  character  of  the  pupils.  The 
lower  school,  as  it  may  be  called,  contains  four  hundred  chil- 
dren, varying  in  age  from  four  to  sixteen.  Each  class  is  sepa- 
rated into  two  parts,  if  required  by  its  numbers,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  monitors.  The  thorough  Bell  system  is  used  in 
this  section,  and  its  intellectual  character  is  much  below  that  of 
the  higher  section,  which  is  less  numerous,  and  where  the  classes 
have  the  benefit  of  more  immediate  instruction  from  the  assist- 
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ant  master.  It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  class  in  both 
tions  shall  come  before  the  master  or  his  assistant  every  dayv 
and  this  rule  prevades  the  other  departments  of  the  college.  In 
the  lower  section  of  the  English  school,  however,  from  its  num- 
bers, this  exercise  must  be  a  mere  revision  by  the  master,  while 
in  the  higher  it  is  a  true  lesson.  In  this  section  I  heard  an  ex- 
cellent recitation  from  the  pupils  in  reading,  with  explanatory 
and  etymological  exercises,  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  in 
English  grammar  with  the  correction  of  false  syntax,  and  in 
history.   Girls  and  boys  were  mingled  in  the  classes. 

In  the  mathematical  school  arithmetic  is  taught  by  monitors, 
the  lessons  being  revised  by  the  master.  Modem  geography 
is  also  taught  here,  and  the  school  is  well  furnished  with  out> 
line  maps  without  names.  In  the  higher  classes  of  arithmetic) 
the  revisions  by  the  master  are  more  in  the  form  of  lessons, 
and  in  geometry  the  mutual  instruction  nearly  disappears. 

The  pupils  of  the  English  schools  all  attend  the  writing 
school  for  an  hour  a-day.  The  monitorial  system  here  produces 
very  good  results,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  when  a  merely 
mechanical  branch  is  to  be  taught,  it  is  entirely  applicable.  The 
monitors  are  divided  into  four  classes,  each  of  which  serves  dur- 
ing a  quarter  of  the  hour  spent  in  school.  Drawing  is  pursued 
at  other  hours  by  those  who  have  the  disposition  for  it 

The  schools  composing  this  college,  the  higher  departments 
inclusive,*  are  among  the  best  in  Scotland,  but  they  owe  their 
merits  to  the  character  of  the  masters,  and  not  of  the  method. 
In  fact,  the  instruction  appears  to  produce  the  best  results  where 
the  monitorial  system  is  least  used,  and  the  master's  talent  is 
directly  exercised  in  teaching. 

CIRCUS  PLACE  SCHOOL,  EDINBURGH. 

It  is  seldom  that  the  advantages  of  a  decided  improvement  in 
instruction  in  one  institution  are  lost  to  the  public  from  not  being 

•  The  clawical  department  is  under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  C^rmichacl, 
to  who««  hospitality  and  kind  attention  I  feel  much  indebted. 
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transferred  to  others.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  system  of 
the  Sessional  School  has  led  to  considerable  improvement  in 
the  various  schools  of  Edinburgh.  That  in  Circus  Place  was 
founded  by  subscription,  to  apply  the  intellectual  method  of  Mr. 
Wood  to  the  instruction  of  boys  who  are  preparing  for  the 
Edinburgh  High  School  or  Academy,  or  other  classical  schools. 

It  receives  pupils  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  years,  and  re- 
tains them  until  nine  or  ten,  when  they  are  fitted  to  begin  a 
classical  course.  The  intelligent  rector*  informed  me,  that  be 
preferred  decidedly  such  pupils  as  came  from  the  infant  schools 
to  others,  finding  them  more  teachable  and  more  tractable. 

The  school  is  purely  an  English  one,  and  the  branches  taught 
are  generally  similar  to  those  of  the  Sessional  School  It  bas^ 
however,  a  great  advantage  over  the  latter,  in  the  fact  that  each 
class  has  an  intelligent  teacher,  and  hence  no  monitors  are  used, 
unless  for  the  relief  of  the  master  in  promoting  order,  by  no- 
ticing offences.  The  classes  are  in  different  rooms,  some  of 
which  have  the  benches  placed  upon  forms  rising  in  steps. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  intellectual  sjrs- 
tem  here,  by  the  introduction  of  objects  of  nature  and  art  as 
the  ground-work  of  many  lessons.  The  advantages  of  this  im- 
provement are  hardly  yet  fully  realized.  The  directors  are 
earnestly  engaged,  however,  in  extending  the  museum  auxiliary 
to  these  lessons.  There  is  a  lending-library  for  the  use  of  the 
school 

In  the  higher  classes  half  an  hour  of  each  week  day,  except 

Saturday,  is  occupied  witLjoaligioug  .instruction.    Two  hours 

with  reading  and  incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  his- 

\  tory,  &c.    Half  an  hour  with  geography.    HalfanTiour  with 

^grammar.   Half  an  hour  with  arithmetic,  and  one  hour  with 

writing.. 

The  highest  class,  composed  only  of  boys,  during  their  read- 
ing-lessons are  fully  drilled  on  "  prefixes  and  post-fixes,'*  and 
the  analysis  of  our  language,  according  to  the  method  of  Mr, 

*  The  Her.  Alexander  Reid. 


\ 
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Wood.    Both  in  this  and  the  next  class  the  instrucdon  which 
I  witnessed  was  excellent 

The  classes  have  an  hour  of  interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
which  they  are  aUowed  to  spend  in  the  play-ground  attached  to 
the  school,  but  no  attempt  at  regular  physical  education  has  yet 
been  made. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

The  present  law  regulating  primary  instruction  in  France, 
dates  from  the  year  1838.  Previous  to  framing  it,  M.  Cousin 
was  deputed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  to  visit  some 
of  the  states  of  Germany,  the  systems  of  which  have  the  highest 
reputation,  and  especially  Prussia.  The  information  collected 
by  him,  and  chiefly  embodied  in  his  Report,*  is  supposed  to  ^ 
have  contributed  in  an  important  degree  to  the  fran^jgg_of  the 
new  law.  By  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  law,  primary  in- 
struction is  divided  into  two  grades,  elementary,  and  superior 
primary,  and  the  least  amount  of  instruction  admissible  fn  each 
grade  is  defined.  In  the  first  is  enumerated  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  reading,  writing,  the  elements  of  the  French  lan- 
guage, and  arithmetic,  and  the  system  of  weights  and  measures 
prescribed  by  law.  Linear  drawing,  is  very  generally  added 
to  these  branches,  and  in  many  of  the  schools,  vocal  music  is 
also  taught. 

To  the  subjects  just  enumerated,  the  law  adds,  as  a  minimum 
for  superior  primary  instruction,  the  elements  of  geometry,  with 
its  common  applications,  particularly  to  geometrical  drawing 
and  surveying,  the  elementary  principles  of  physical  science, 
and  natural  history  and  geography,  and  particularly  the  history 
and  geography  of  France.  This  superior  primary  instruction 
has  spread  but  little,  even  in  the  metropolis  of  France,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  contained  in  1838  but  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
two  schools  of  the  sortf    In  Lyons  I  found  but  one  puUic 

*  Report  on  the  lUte  of  poblie  instruction  in  sereral  of  the  oountriei  of 
Europe,  mnd  eepecially  in  the  kingdom  of  PniMia«  by  Victor  Cooein,  Peer  of 
France,  dLC 

t  Two  himdred  and  thirty-fi? e  of  theac  achoola  are  poblie,  and  Bioe^.etfeo 
priTate.  Report  of  the  Minietor  of  Public  Inetniction  lo  the  King,  on  prtSMry 
JnetractioB,  June  1, 1838. 
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school  of  this  grade  in  1838,  and  that  but  imperfectly  devel- 
oped. 

While  the  law  thus  lays  down  the  branches  of  instruc- 
tion constituting  the  least  admissible,  it  very  properly  says 
nothing  about  the  methods  of  teaching.  In  the  public  schools 
there  are,  however,  two  leading  methods,  those  of  mutual 
and  simultaneous  instruction.  The  first  is  a  modified  Lan- 
castrian system,  originally  introduced  from  England.  The 
second  is  used  chiefly  in  the  schools  of  the  "Christian  Bro- 
thers," and  its  practices  are  derived  from  the  founder  of  this 
religious  body,  the  Abbe  John  La  Salle.  Specimens  of  both 
are  to  be  found  in  the  model  sciiools  attached  to  the  Normal 
seminaries  for  educating  primary  teachers,  of  which  there  is 
one  for  every  department  of  France,  with  one  exception. 
Teachers  educated  in  these  establishments  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  use  either  method.  In  many  of  the  schools  fragments 
of  the  two  are  joined,  constituting  what  has  been  termed  a 
mixed  system.  It  cannot,  with  propriety,  however,  be  consi- 
dered a  special  method,  but  is  rather  a  modification,  in  various 
degrees,  of  one  of  the  systems  by  the  introduction  of  parts  of 
the  other.  Of  the  schools  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion, I  visited  at  Paris,  with  greater  or  less  care,  four,  besides 
giving  a  glance  at  two  others,  in  reference  to  musical  instruc- 
tion. Of  those  taught  by  the  Christian  Brothers  I  visited  two. 
At  Versailles,  the  two  in  connexion  with  the  primary  Normal 
schools,  and  the  similar  ones  at  Dijon.  At  Lyons,  two  of  the 
first  named  kind  and  one  of  the  second.  The  selection  was 
made,  of  course,  with  reference  to  tlie  merits  of  the  schools  in 
regard  to  which  I  had  the  best  advice.*  Those  on  the  plan  of 
mutual  instruction  were  inferior  to  the  English  model,  and  those 
upon  the  other  system,  to  the  similar  schools  in  Holland,  or  in 
Germany,  generally.  Hence,  I  do  not  feel  warranted  in  enter- 
ing into  details  in  regard  to  them  in  this  Report     Primary 

• 

*  At  Paris  I  was  much  indebted  to  the  obliging  offices  of  M.  Lamotte,  In- 
spector of  Primary  Schools,  to  whom  I  was  introduced  by  the  kindness  of  M. 
Goosin.  I  was  also  much  obliged  by  the  kind  introdactions  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  M.  Salvandy,  of  M.  Arogo,  and  of  M.  Charles  Coquerel. 
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instruction  in  France  is  in  a  state  of  transition,  v^hich,  although 
it  holds  out  a  fair  promise  for  the  future,  presents,  at  present, 
but  little  for  imitation  in  the  individual  schools. 

I  ought  to  notice  that  the  mode  of  teaching  music  adopted 
in  the  mutual  instruction  schools  of  Paris,  has  proved  highly 
successful,  and  that,  in  general,  the  results  of  the  attempt  to 
introduce  vocal  music  into  these  schools  have  surpassed  the 
expectation  even  of  its  advocates.  The  introduction  of  linear 
drawing  has  also  been  attended  with  success,  but  the  mode  of 
teaching  from  engravings  is,  I  think,  for  the  purposes  in  view, 
inferior  to  that  used  in  the  schools  of  Berlin. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  from  the  foregoing  remarks,  that  I 
undervalue  the  efforts  lately  made  and  now  making  in  France, 
in  behalf  of  primary  instruction.  The  law  itself  was  a  great 
step.  The  system  of  inspection,  which  was  begun  in  1833,  was 
carried  out  by  the  permanent  appointment  of  one  inspector  to 
each  department  in  1835,  and  greatly  extended  by  creating 
sub-inspectors  in  1838,  and  is  a  most  valuable  auxiliary  to  the 
law.  The  regulation  of  the  schools  for  girls  in  1836;  the  in- 
crease of  primary  normal  schools  from  forty-seven  in  1833  to 
seventy-four  in  1838;  the  increase  of  more  than  a  million  in 

m 

the  attendance  on  the  boys'  schools  alone,  between  1829  and 
1838;*  the  systematic  encouragement  to  infant  schools;  all  these 
are  positive  results,  which  have  been  already  obtained,  and  on 
which  France  has  great  reason  to  congratulate  herself.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that,  with  the  previous  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  schools  for  primary  instruction  in  France,  there 
would  be  great  fastidiousness  as  to  their  character,  which  must, 
however,  rapidly  improve,  if  the  introduction  of  well  prepared 
teachers  from  the  normal  schoob  is  allowed  to  have  its  full 
effect 


*  These  namben  are  from  a  Report  on  Primary  Instmctioii,  by  the 
of  Public  InftmctioQ  (M.  Salvandy)  to  the  Kiag  of  the  French.     Dated  June 
1,1838. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  HOLLAND. 

-  Among  the  primary  schools  of  Holland  are  some  of  the  best 
"which  I  visited,  and  the  whole  condition  of  popular  instruction 
is  worthy  of  a  nation  which  has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its 
virtue  and  intelligence. 

Them^mary  instruction  of  Holland  began  to  receive  its  pre- 
?^nt  forinjitjhe  close  of  the  last  century,  and  chiefly  by  the  in- 
strumentality  of  the  "  Society  for  Public  iTtility,"  the  branches 
of  which  extended  throughout  the  country.  This  society  estab- 
lished model  schools  where  they  were  required,  published  cheap 
text-books,  excited  discussions  on  methods  of  teaching,  and  sti- 
mulated the  local  authorities  and  others  to  the  establishment  of 
new  schools.  Always  withdrawing  its  efforts  when  no  longer 
needed  in  the  cause,  it  avoided  the  effects  of  jealousy,  by  show- 
ing that  it  had  no  desire  for  control. 

With  a  view  to  produce  system  throughout  the  then  Bata- 
vian  Republic,  a  law  containing  the  general  principles  which 
should  govern  primary  instruction  was  passed  m^lS06yAnd 
•was  accompanied  by  a  series  of  regulations,  to  carry  out  its 
details.  The  most  important  provisions  of  the  law  are  those 
for  the  inspection  and  management  of  the  schools,  and  for  the 
due  qualification  of  schoolmasters,  the  establishment  of  individual 
schools  being  lefl  to  the  local  authorities.  The  system  of  in- 
spection is  eminently  adapted  to  a  country  where  centralization 
has  never  existed,  and  has  proved  highly  successful  in  its  opera- 
tion. It  begins  with  the  appointment  in  each  school  district  of 
an  inspector,  and,  when  the  schools  are  numerous,  gives  him 
the  assistance  of  a  committee. 

The  inspectors  of  the  different  school  districts  of  a  province 
form  the  Provincial  Board  of  Primary  Instruction,  who  meet 
thrice  every  year,  receive  the  reports  of  the  inspectors,  delibe- 
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rate  upon  the  concerns  of  primary  instruction  in  the  province, 
and  make  report  annually  to  the  minister  of  the  interior.  To 
carry  out  this  system,  the  minister  of  the  interior  has  authority 
to  convene  at  the  capital  an  assembly  of  delegates  from  the 
provincial  Boards,  to  advise  upon  general  matters.  Only  one 
such  meeting  has,  however,  taken  place.  In  the  general  con- 
trol of  primary  instruction,  the  minister  of  the  interior  is  re- 
placed by  an  officer  called  a  referendary,  and  there  is  also  an 
inspector  general,*  who  resides  at  the  Hague. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  rank  of  a  teacher,  certain  preliminary 
examinations  must  be  passed  before  the  school-inspector,  or 
local  or  provincial  Board,  according  to  the  grade  sought 
There  are  four  grades,  requiring  each  a  difierent  examination. 
The  lowest  of  these  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  the 
third  at  eighteen,  and  the  second  at  twenty-two.  The  second 
qualifies  for  the  mastership  of  any  primary  school,  and  the  first 
is,  in  fact,  honorary.  To  pass  the  examination  for  the  second 
grade,  the  candidate  must  be  able  to  read  and  spell  correctly, 
to  write  a  good  hand,  must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
the  Dutch  language,  geography,  history,  arithmetic  in  all  its 
branches,  and  a  facility  in  imparting  instruction.  His  moral 
and  religious  qualifications  are  also  ascertained. 

This  general  examination  entitles  an  instructor  to  become  a 
candidate  for  vacant  schools,  either  public  or  private,  but  does 
not  supersede  the  special  examination  or  competition  which 
may  be  required  by  their  directors. 

The  law,  besides,  enjoins  upon  the  local  authorities,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  furnish  a  sufficient  number  of  schools  for  the  po- 
pulation, and  on  the  other,  not  to  allow  such  a  number  as  to 
render  the  income  of  the  several  masters  inadequate  to  their 
support 

The  definition  of  a  primary  school,  as  given  in  one  of  the 
regulations  issued  to  coiTiplete  the  law,  covers  a  wide  field* 
According  to  it,  a  primary  school  is  one  in  which  youth  is  in- 

•  To  thii  gentleman,  M.  Wynbcok,  I  am  indebted  for  much  attention,  for 
which  I  bejr  leave  here  to  return  my  thanks. 
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structed  in  the  first  principles  of  knowledge,  such  as  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  the  Dutch  language,  or  the  more  ad- 
vanced branches,  such  as  the  French,  or  other  modern  lan- 
guages, or  the  ancient  languages,  geography,  history,  and  other 
subjects  of  that  description.  There  are  several  different  kinds 
of  schools,  corresponding  to  different  grades  of  instruction  in 
these  branches.  Infant  school  instruction  is  included  in  the 
primary  department,  but  it  is  not  yet  fully  developed,  being 
limited  chiefly  to  Rotterdam  and  Zwolle. 

The  lowest  schools  are  those  for  the  poor  (armen-scholen), 
and  which  are  entirely  gratuitous.  The  children  enter  at  from 
six  to  seven,  and  remain  until  twelve  or  fourteen.  As  supple- 
mentary to  them  are  evening  schools,  principally  intended  for 
revising  former  courses,  and  which  should  be  attended  until 
sixteen  or  eighteen  years  of  age.  As  the  attendance  in  these 
latter  schools  is  not  obligatory,  the  proportion  of  those  who 
receive  instruction  in  them  varies  much  in  different  localities. 

The  next  are  called  intermediate  schools  (tusschen-scholcn), 
in  which  the  pupils  pay  a  trifling  fee.*  Both  these  are,  in 
general,  public.  Some  have  been  established  by  the  school- 
committeer,  and  a{\er  a  few  years  have  become  self-support- 
ing. Iiie  grade  of  instruction  is  rather  higher  than  in  the 
schools  for  the  poor,  but  as  the  law  does  not  prescribe  any 
particular  programme,  it  varies  much  in  the  different  parts  of 
Holland — a  school  which  would  be  called  intermediate  in  a 
small  town  ranking  below  one  of  the  gratuitous  establishments 
for  the  poor  in  one  of  the  chief  cities.  The  amount  taught 
depends,  other  circumstances  being  the  same,  upon  the  average 
age  to  which  the  children  remain  at  school,  and,  therefore, 
varies  also  in  the  different  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  next  grade,  or  burgher  school  (burger  school),  is,  in 
general,  a  private  establishment.  It  is  distinguished  from  both 
the  classes  just  enumerated  by  a  larger  fee,t  and,  in  general,  by 

*  For  example,  in  an  intermediate  achool  at  Rotterdam  which  I  Tisited,  ei^ht 
cents  a  week. 

t  The  school  fee  at  the  burgher  school  at  Haarlem  is  between  six  and  seven 
dollars  a  year. 
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a  higher  grade  of  instruction;  but  T^hile  in  a  single  town  or 
district  it  is  easy  to  perceive  this  gradation,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  observe  it  on  a  comparison  of  the  country  at  large. 
In  some  places,  the  last  mentioned  school  is  called  the  Dutch 
school,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  following  class. 

The  school  denominated  the  "French  School"*  is  the  highest 
of  the  primary  division,  and  is,  in  general,  a  private  establish- 
ment, though  frequently  of  the  kind  classed  by  the  law  with 
private  schools,  but  superintended,  in  reality,  by  the  local 
schooUcommittee  itself.  Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the 
other  schools,  the  courses  of  this  embrace  the  French  language, 
of  which  the  pupils  acquire  a  grammatical  knowledge,  and 
which  they  are  enabled  to  speak  with  considerable  facility. 
These  schools  prepare  their  pupils  for  entrance  into  active  life, 
and  serve,  also,  in  some  degree,  as  feeders  to  the  grammar  or 
Latin  schools.  The  instruction  in  French  is  not,  however,  an 
exclusive  mark  of  this  grade  of  institution,  as  the  descendants 
of  the  French  emigrants,  constituting  the  Walloon  congrega- 
tions, continue  the  teaching  of  this  language  in  the  gratuitous 
schools  for  the  poor  connected  with  their  churches. 

While,  in  point  of  fact,  there  is  not  the  regular  fourfold  divi- 
sion of  primary  instruction  which  thus  appears,  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  a  separating  lincf  The  intermediate  school  connects 
the  school  for  the  poor  and  the  burgher  school,  while  in  the 
burgher  schools,  the  same  branches  are  studied  as  in  the  French 
schools,  except  the  French  language.  The  less  number  of 
children  under  the  charge  of  one  master,  the  greater  age  to 
which  the  children  in  general  remain  at  school,  the  generally 
greater  capacity  of  the  master,  from  the  higher  salary  which 
his  talents  command,  the  greater  family  culture  of  the  children 
before  coming  into  and  while  in  the  school,  render  the  average 
progress  in  the  burgher  school  of  a  given  place  superior  to  that 

*  All  these  daiaet,  tIz^  Infant,  Poor,  Intermediate,  Dutch,  and  French  Schoola, 
were  noted  in  the  retams  of  the  achool-committee  at  Rotterdam,  which  their  le- 
cretarj,  M.  Meea,  had  the  kindneaa  to  show  me. 

t  M.  Couiin,  in  his  work,  **  De  rinstroction  Poblique  en  Holland,*'  1837, 
places  the  division  between  the  burgher  and  the  French  schools. 
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in  the  intermediate  school,  and  in  this  latter  higher  than  in  the 
school  for  the  poor.  I  must  say,  however,  that  in  more  than 
one  case,  in  the  same  place,  I  could  detect  no  difTerencc  in  the 
school  itself,  between  the  intermediate  and  the  burgher  school, 
except  in  the  greater  comfort  of  the  accommodations  of  the 
latter;  and  I  have  already  remarked  that,  in  comparing  the 
establishments  of  different  places,  the  name  is  not  an  accurate 
guide  to  the  grade  of  the  school. 

A  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  the  primary  schools  them- 
selves would,  I  have  thought,  be  rendered  more  compendious, 
without  injury  to  its  fidelity,  by  selecting  for  particular  descrip- 
tion one  of  the  schools  for  the  poor,  which,  as  a  class,  rank 
higher  in  Holland  than  in  any  other  of  the  European  states,  and 
engrafting  upon  the  account  of  this,  remarks  on  the  methods  of 
other  schools;  concluding  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  particulars 
in  which  the  intermediate,  burgher,  or  French  schools  differ,  in 
general,  from  the  assumed  type,  or  from  each  other. 

Before  doing  so,  however,  there  are  some  points  fixed  by  the 
school  regulations  which  require  notice.  The  first  is,  that  the 
system  of  instruction  must  be  that  called  simultaneous,  or  in 
which  all  the  pupils  of  a  class  take  part  at  once.  In  practice, 
this  requires  to  be  varied  by  questions  adapted  to  individuals,  and 
the  classes,  therefore,  must  not  be  too  large.  In  the  intermediate 
schools  I  found,  more  commonly,  classes  of  from  thirty  to  fifty, 
the  lesser  number  being  well  adapted  to  the  method.  With  a 
well  trained  master,  and  a  class  of  moderate  numbers,  this  kind 
of  instruction  is  the  most  lively  that  can  be  imagined,  and  when 
judiciously  varied  by  questions  put  to  all,  but  which  only  one  is 
permitted  to  answer,  it  is  also  thorough.  It  is,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  system  already  described  of  Mr.  Wood's  own  class 
in  the  Edinburgh  Sessional  School. 

The  method  of  mutual  instruction  is  not  at  all  favoured  in 
Holland.  A  very  decided  and  general  opinion  against  it  ap- 
pears early  to  have  been  brought  about  by  the  comparison  of 
the  English  schools  with  their  own.  A  prize  was  offered  for 
the  best  dissertation  on  the  subject  by  the  society  for  public 
utility,  and  taken  by  M.  Visser,  inspector  of  primary  schools 
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in  Freesland.  This  excellent  dissertation*'  T^hich  was  published 
and  widely  distributed  by  the  society,  no  doubt  contributed  to 
form  or  to  strengthen  the  opinion  which  prevails  at  this  day. 

The  only  approach  to  the  monitorial  system  in  the  schools 
of  Holland  is,  that  pupils  who  have  an  inclination  to  teach,  and 
who  will  probably  become  teachers,  are  put  in  charge  of  the 
lower  classes  of  a  school.  Thus,  also,  some  of  the  best  moni- 
tors of  the  Borough-road  School  in  London  are  boys  who  are 
likely  one  day  to  follow  the  career  of  teaching.  There  is, 
however,  a  very  wide  difference  between  the  use  of  a  few  ap- 
prentices to  the  profession,  and  that  of  a  large  number  of  moni- 
tors to  give  instruction.  I  had  occasion  to  observe,  however, 
that  in  many  cases  there  was  a  want  of  life  in  the  younger 
classes  entrusted  to  these  inexperienced  teachers.  If  they  are 
to  be  used,  it  would  be  better  to  employ  them  in  classes  which 
have  some  training,  even  though  nearer  the  teacher's  age  and 
attainments. 

The  next  point  is  in  regard  to  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools.  There  is  unbounded  toleration  of  religious  creed  in 
Holland,  and  while  the  necessity  of  religious  instruction  in  the 
schools  has  been  strongly  felt,  it  has  been  made  to  stop  short 
of  the  point  at  which,  becoming  doctrinal,  the  subjects  taught 
could  interfere  with  the  views  of  any  sect  Bible  stories 
are  made  the  means  of  moral  and  religious  teaching  in  the 
school,  and  the  doctrinal  instruction  is  given  by  the  pastors  of 
the  different  churches  on  days  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and 
usually  not  in  the  school-room. 

The  last  point  is  in  regard  to  the  choice  of  school-books. 
The  publication  of  them  is  not  left  to  open  competition.  Every 
book,  before  it  can  be  used  in  a  public  school,  must  be  submit- 
ted to  the  examination  of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  acting  of 
course  by  deputy,  and  if  approved,  is  admitted  to  the  list  of 
books  which  may  be  used  in  the  schools.  From  this  list  the 
provincial  board  of  primary  schools  select  those  which  they 

^  **  Essays  on  Uie  subjecU  of  uistruction  necessary  in  Uie  schools  for  Uie  poor, 
and  on  the  best  methods  of  instruction,  with  a  comparison  of  Uicsc  methods  and 
that  of  the  Bcll-Lancastriau  method.**  1820. 
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consider  best,  to  be  used  in  their  province,  and  from  their  list 
the  teachers  choose  such  as  they  approve.  In  private  schools 
the  teacher  selects  his  own  books,  but  he  must  report  a  list  of 
them  to  the  inspector. 

There  are  two  normal  schools  for  the  education  of  teachers 
for  the  primary  schools,  one  at  Groningen,  established  by  the 
society  for  public  utility,  the  other  at  Haarlem,*  by  the  govern- 
ment Formerly  all  instructors  were  prepared  in  the  different 
primary  schools.  They  began  to  teach  as  early  as  twelve 
years  of  age,  attending  the  evening  school  to  make  up  their 
loss  of  time  during  the  day.  At  sixteen  they  had  served  their 
apprenticeship,  and  were  admissible  to  the  fourth  grade  of 
teachers.  This  method  prevails  still  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  as  it  has  been  found  to  produce  rather  routine  than  intelli- 
gent teaching,  the  two  normal  schools  have  been  established 
to  supply  the  defect 

The  ma^moZ  of  elementary  intellectual  instruction  consists  in 
most  countries  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  mother  tongue,  to  which  the  geography  of  the  country, 
and  sometimes  general  geography,  natural  history,  linear  draw- 
ing and  vocal  music  are  added.  Special  exercises  of  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties  are  also  included  in  the  more  im- 
proved intellectual  systems.  While  the  material  is  thus  nearly 
the  same,  nothing  can  be  more  different  than  the  results  produced 
by  the  schools,  according  to  the  use  which  is  made  of  it  In 
some  the  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end,  and  if  the  pupil  is  en- 
abled to  read,  write,  and  cypher  mechanically,  the  school  is 
supposed  to  have  done  its  duty.  In  others  these  branches  are 
employed  as  the  means  of  developing  the  intellect  as  well  as 
for  the  communication  of  useful  knowledge;  according  as  one 
or  the  other  view  is  taken,  the  instruction  is  arranged  in  con- 
formity with  it  In  Holland  the  intellectual  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  have  taken  deep  root,  and  the  enlightened  state  of  public 
opinion,  in  regard  to  elementary  education,  prevents  in  a  great 
degree  a  mechanical  system  of  teaching. 

*  Established  in  1816. 
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The  plan  of  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  to  which 
I  now  proceed,  will  justify  this  remark.  To  render  it  clear, 
I  shall,  even  at  the  risk  of  dwelling  rather  long  upon  it,  present 
first  the  essential  features  of  the  instruction;  next  show  the 
chief  steps  in  the  entire  course,  from  which  a  just  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  whole  of  it  can  be  formed,  appending  to 
this  some  remarks  upon  the  methods  of  teaching  and  the  text- 
books: then,  by  separating  the  exercises  of  the  classes,  and 
attaching  to  each  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  per  week, 
I  shall  show  that  this  is  no  theoretical  programme,*  but  one 
formed  for  practice;  and  this  will  further  appear  by  stating,  in 
conclusion,  some  of  the  results  which  I  witnessed  at  an  exami* 
nation  of  the  pupils. 

This  school,  I  should  remark,  though  ranking  with  the  best 
of  those  which  I  saw  in  Holland,  is  not  distinguished  above 
several  others  of  its  class,  and  in  its  intellectual  character  seemed 
to  me  decidedly  below  many  of  the  intermediate  schools  where 
the  pupils  are  less  numerous.  It  is  therefore  no  exaggerated 
statement  of  what  is  obtained  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
twelve  or  fourteen.  The  subjects  of  instruction,  including  intel- 
lectual and  moral,  are: 

\/  Exercise  of  the  perceptiTe  and  reflective  facultiee.    Learning  to  read  accord- 

ing to  Prinsen^s  method,  including  the  spelling  of  words  and  the  analysis  of  words 
and  simple  sentences.  The  composition  of  simple  sentences  with  printed  letters, 
A  knowledge  of  the  diflbrent  kinds  of  printed  and  written  letters.  Writing  firmn 
dictation,  for  orthography.  Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry.  Grammar  of 
the  Dutdi  language.  Geography  of  Holland.  History  of  Holland,  including  its 
chronology.  Writing,  heginning  and  ending  with  writing  on  the  black-board. 
Linear  drawing.  Arithmetic  by  induction.  Mental  and  written  arithmetic, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Roman  numerals.  Practical  arithmetic,  to  decimal 
fractions  inclusive.  The  theory  of  numbers.  Moral  and  religbiiVi  instniotion. 
Vocal  musie. 

As  natural  history  does  not  appear  either  in  this  programme  or 
in  others  of  primar}r|-  schools,  I  was  at  the  pains  to  ascertain  if 

*  Kindly  furnished  me  by  the  request  of  the  Inspector-general,  M.  Wynbeek. 

t  It  occurs  by  name  as  well  as  physics,  upon  a  list  of  subjects  and  booki  i\ir- 
Aithed  to  me  by  Mr.  Prinsen,  at  Haarlem,  as  those  used  in  the  normal  sofaooU 
bat  I  did  not  see  it  on  the  list  of  exercises  of  the  primary  schoohr. 
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any  thing  was  taught  in  relation  to  a  branch  so  eminently  cal- 
cinated to  promote  early  religious  impressions,  and  found  that 
incidentally  information  was  given  on  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
some  of  the  phenomena  of  the  physical  world.  It  will  be  ob» 
served  that  in  this  school,  as  in  general,  physical  training  forms 
no  part  of  the  system.  In  Holland  the  gymnastics,  so  popular 
in  Northern  Germany,  have  never  been  permanently  introduced, 
ev^i  in  the  boarding  schools. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  instruction  in  the  branches  enu- 
merated above  will  be  best  understood  by  the  following  list  of 
progressive  exercises : 

1«  Exercises  of  thought,  reason,  and  intelligence. 

8.  Rkaoimo.  Prinsen's  Reading  Tables.  Vowels  and  consonants  from  the  letter- 
box.  Compotttion  of  words  on  the  reading-board.  Elxplanation  of  words  and 
■imple  sentences.  Spelling  flrom  memory.  Exercises  in  reading  different  printed 
ud  written  characters.  Simultaneous  reading  from  a  scries  of  books  graduated 
to  the  capacity  of  the  class.  Explanation  of  words  met  in  reading.  Composition 
of  sentences  on  the  reading-board.  Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography. 
Gbrreet  reading.    Composition  of  simple  sentences. 

Sl  Geammar  practically.    Conjugation  of  verbs,  &.&    Parsings 

^  His3X>RT  of  Holland  and  chronology. 

A.  GrioGRAFHT  of  Holland. 

9k  WKmMO.  fUements  of  writing  on  the  black-board.  Writing  on  slates. 
Wiitkig  of  numbers.  Linear  drawing.  Writing  on  paper.  Writing  capital 
letters  and  large  hand.    Exercises  of  writing  on  the  black-board. 

7.  Amrramrio  by  induction.  Mental  arithmetic.  Reading  Roman  numbers. 
FlCMtical  arithmetic.  Tables  of  moneys.  Exercises  in  reading  numbers.  De- 
QUDftl  fractions.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures.  Theory  of  arithmetic.  Ele- 
Bents  of  form. 

a.  Moral  and  exuqious  instruction.    Bible  stories,  &c. 

9.  SwGiifa 

In  giving  a  short  explanation  of  the  exercises  just  enumerated^ 
I  shaU  not  confine  myself  to  the  methods  followed  in  this  par* 
ticidar  school,  with  all  of  which  indeed  I  am  not  acquainted, 
but  give  them  as  in  most  general  use,  especially  as  I  saw  them 
practised  in  the  schools  of  Haarlem,  which  have  the  advantage 
oi  immediate  contact  with  the  seminary  for  teachers  there,  and 
the  use  of  its  pupils  as  sub-teachers. 

The  exercises  of  perception  and  reflection  in  frequent  use, 
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arc  those  recommended  by  Ewald,*  and  consist  of  a  selection 
from  various  authors,  as  well  as  of  many  subjects  on  which  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  be  informed.  The  instruction  is  given 
orally,  according  to  the  following  outline:  The  child  is  taught 
to  observe  and  to  speak  correctly,  by  referring  to  objects 
which  are  about  him.f  Knowledge  of  colours.  Of  some  va- 
rieties of  form,  as  round,  square,  &c.  Naming  of  words  of 
similar  and  contrary  significations.J  Meaning  of  verbs  in  com- 
mon use.  Numerating  by  cubes.  Knowledge  of  coins  of  the 
country  and  their  relative  values.  Division  of  time.  To  tell 
the  time  by  a  watch.  To  distinguish  the  true  from  the  false. 
Questions  on  nature  and  art§  Qualities  of  resemblance  and 
distinction.  Compound  expressions,  as  "good  day,"  '^besides,'' 
&c.  Witty  sayings.  Points  of  the  compass.  Lessons  on 
weights  and  measures.  On  different  metals.  Articles  of  fur- 
niture in  common  use.  Different  daily  occupations.  The  four 
ages  of  man.  Different  ranks  of  society.  Proverbs  and  phrases. 
Riddles  and  charades.  Fables.  Honourable  and  dubious  ac- 
tions.   Explanations  of  words. 

Systems,  in  my  opinion  better  than  those  of  Lohr,  are  in  use 
in  Germany,  but  this  enumeration  shows  what  in  general  these 
exercises  are  in  the  Dutch  schools. 

The  arrangements  for  teaching  reading,  according  to  Prin- 

*  Korte  handleiding  voot  hct  Ondcrwijs  der  Jeugd,  &c^  door  Johann  Lodwig 
Ewald,  geheel  omgcwcrkt  en  met  oantcekcningcn  vermcerderd.  (AniBterdaiD, 
1826.)    From  the  Grerman,  with  revision  and  additions. 

t  Peftalozzi*s  Book  for  Mothers  is  referred  to.  I  had  an  interesting  example 
of  the  entire  want  of  prerious  instruction  of  a  class  of  children  of  six  years  of 
age,  who  had  just  entered  an  intermediate  school  at  Haarlem.  They  had  reeeiTed 
their  first  lesson  in  the  morning,  that  of  keeping  qaiet^  and  in  the  aflernoon,  the 
teacher,  to  show  me  the  materials  upon  which  he  had  to  work,  gave  a  lesson  of 
induction.  The  children  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  words  right  and  left. 
The  front  of  the  head  from  the  back.  And  when  taught  to  know  the  right  hand 
from  the  left,  could  not  tell  the  right  eye  from  the  left.  Reading  is  taught  in 
from  nine  to  twelve  months,  to  such  pupils,  by  the  phonic  method  applicable  to 
the  Dutch  language. 

t  Lohr*s  **  Food  for  the  Understanding/*  translated  from  the  German,  is  the 
manual  referred  to  by  the  teachers. 

^  liohr'n  work  i«  used  as  a  guide  to  many  of  tlic  exercises  which  fuUow. 
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sen,  are  a  spelling  and  reading-board  to  be  presently  described, 
reading-tables  or  progressive  lessons  printed  and  pasted  upon 
boards,  and  a  series  of  reading-books,  beginning  with  the  simple 
vowel  sounds  and  rising  to  stories  for  children  who  have  a  fa- 
cility in  reading.    There  is  a  manual  also  for  the  teacher  to 
guide  his  lessons.    The  reading-board*  consists  of  a  centre 
piece  with  horizontal  grooves,  or  raised  ledges  forming  grooves 
between  them,  into  which  small  wooden  prisms,  having  letters 
marked,  or  printed  letters  pasted  upon  them,  may  be  placed. 
The  vowels  are  arranged  in  compartments  on  one  side  of 
the  centre-piece,  and  the  consonants  on  the  other.    The  letter- 
prisms  have  the  same  letter  in  different  characters,  capitals 
and  small  letters,  on  four  faces  of  the  prism.    This  reading 
machine  admits  of  a  great  variety  of  exercises  in  the  mechani- 
cal arrangements  concerned,  in  which  the  pupil  takes  part,  such 
as  composing  simple  words  and  sentences,  and  forming  words 
from  the  letters  composing  them,  which  have  been  purposely 
disarranged.  The  reading-tables  of  progressive  lessons  are  for 
the  purposes  of  varying  the  exercises,  of  employing  a  number 
of  children  actively  at  the  same  time,  and  for  habituating  them 
to  letters  of  the  ordinary  size.    They  are  nine  in  number,  be- 
ginning with  single  vowels,  and  terminating  with  words  con- 
taining several  compound  sounds.    All  the  combinations  of  let- 
ters used  form  words,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  plan,  and  the  teacher 
is  careful  to  require  an  explanation  of  every  word  as  it  occurs. 
Prinsen's  Primer  enables  the  teacher  to  exercise  the  intelligence 
of  the  pupil,  and  to  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  instruction. 
There  are  pictures  attached  to  each  letter,  representing  some 
object  or  action,  the  word  referring  to  which  contains  the  vowel 
sound  to  be  taughu    The  teacher  draws  from  the  pupil  a  de- 
BCription  of  the  object  or  action,  and  when  he  has  obtained  the 
right  word,  makes  the  child  remark  the  sound  of  the  letters. 
Of  course,  these  sounds  are  not  the  arbitrary  names  of  the  let- 

•  Prixiseii,  in  his  book  on  the  methods  of  teaching  to  resd,  ♦*  Te  leeren  leien," 
•ttribates  the  invention  of  the  rcadinff-board  to  Dellebarre. 
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ters,  and  hence  this  method,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  spelling 
method,  is  called  "phonic"  (lautir).  The  reading-machine  and 
primer  are  used  in  conjunction.  When  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  "  first  reading-book,"  the  teacher  reads  aloud,  that  tlie  for- 
mer, by  following,  may  receive  ideas  of  emphasis.  The  read- 
ing-books contain  stories  entirely  adapted  to  the  comprehension 
of  children,  giving  them  ideas  of  common  trades  and  opera- 
rations,  of  moral  sentiments,  of  nature,  of  the  biographies  of 
the  worthies  of  Holland,  familiar  letters,  &c.  They  contain 
various  forms  of  printed  and  written  alphabets. 

In  learning  to  write,  beginning  upon  the  slate  or  board,  one 
of  the  pupils  composes  a  word  upon  the  reading-board  with 
¥nritten  letters;  then  all  name  the  sounds,  and  copy  the  forms 
upon  their  slates.  In  some  schools,  elementary  forms  are  first 
taught,  and  the  letters  of  large  hand  next  written.  In  others, 
small  hand  is  made  the  basis;  and  in  the  school  for  the  poor  at  the 
Hague,  the  teacher  has  ingeniously  sifled  out  the  elements  of  a 
current  small  hand,  and  begins  with  them.  From  the  best 
examination  I  could  give  these  methods,  it  appeared  to  me 
that  the  hand  begun  by  small  letters  was  not  so  good  as  that 
begun  by  large  ones. 

A  specimen  of  the  method  of  teaching  geography  will  be 
seen  by  following  the  outline  of  Prinsen's  Description  of  Haar- 
lem, used  as  a  guide  to  the  teachers  of  that  place.  It  begins 
with  the  elementary  notions  of  the  manner  of  representing  a 
country  on  a  map,  the  points  of  the  compass,  &c.  Then  fol- 
lows the  position  of  the  town,  its  size  and  the  character  of  its 
environs,  number  of  its  inhabitants,  most  remarkable  buildings, 
the  divisions  of  the  town,  the  gates,  principal  canals  and  streams, 
principal  streets,  and  particulars  relating  to  remarkable  build- 
ings in  them,  and  minute  descriptions  of  the  more  important 
places  in  the  several  wards,  from  the  first  to  the  sixth.  After 
thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  geography  of  the  town  and 
its  environs,  that  of  Holland  follows.  In  some  schools,  the  old 
method  is  still  in  use. 

Arithmetic  is  chiefly  taught  according  to  Pestalozzi's  me- 
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ihod,  cubical  l)locks  l)cing  used  for  numeration.  These  have 
been  superseded,  in  sonic  countries,  by  the  arithmetical  frame 
spoken  of  before,  which  answers  the  same  purpose  of  ad- 
dressing the  eye,  while  its  use  is  more  convenient  than  that  of 
the  cubes.  The  method  is  by  induction.  The  first  lesson 
teaches  to  combine  three  units,  variously,  by  addition.  The 
second,  to  reckon  these  forwards  or  backwards.  The  third,  to 
name  them  from  the  middle.  Then  ideas  of  comparison,  as  of 
greater  or  less  numbers,  up  to  three  units.  Of  differences,  of 
how  many  times  unity  must  be  repeated  to  make  two  or  three, 
or  elementary  ideas  of  subtraction,  of  multiplication,  and  of 
division.  The  same  course  of  lessons  is  repeated,  increasing 
the  number  of  cubes  (units)  up  to  ten.  Next  follows  ideas  of 
even  and  uneven  numbers,  and  of  the  result  of  their  combina- 
tions, reaching  as  high  as  fifteen.  Counting  by  units,  by  twos, 
by  threes,  and  following  the  same  steps  as  in  the  earlier  lessons. 
Counting  by  twos  and  threes,  by  ones  and  threes,  &c.  and  always 
repeating  the  same  train.  A  similar  course  is  followed  in  reckon- 
ing up  to  twenty,  adding  counting  by  fours,  by  threes  and  fours, 
by  twos  and  fours,  by  ones  and  fours,  and  a  similar  series 
by  fives.  This  course  is  kept  up  as  long  as  necessary,  and 
from  the  insight  it  gives,  from  the  very  beginning,  into  the 
theory  of  arithmetic,  a  judicious  teacher  will  be  amply  repaid 
for  the  somewhat  tedious  repetition  of  the  earlier  steps,  by  the 
facility  of  the  later  progress.  The  various  exercises  in  arith- 
metic are  fully  detailed  in  the  programme  of  the  Hague  school, 
already  given.  The  elements  of  form  are  also  taught  accord- 
ing to  Pestalozzi. 

The  results  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  communi- 
cated in  and  out  of  school,  are  fully  shown  in  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Holland;  and  these  must  be  deemed  satisfactory. 
Sectarian  instruction  is  carefully  kept  out  of  the  schools,  while 
the  historical  parts  of  the  Bible  and  its  moral  lessons  are  fully 
dwelt  upon.  There  are  various  collections  of  Bible  stories  for 
this  purpose,  which  are  commented  on  by  the  teacher,  and  all 
the  incidental  instruction,  so  important  in  a  school,  has  the  same 
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tendency.  Doctrinal  instruction  is  given,  according  to  an  ar- 
rangement made  with  the  churches  of  the  various  denomina- 
tions when  the  school  law  was  promulgated;  this  instruction  is 
imparted  out  of  the  school,  on  the  half-holidays  and  Sundays. 
Sometimes,  when,  as  at  the  Hague,  the  pupils  nearly  all  belong 
to  one  communion,  a  catechist  attends  at  the  school;  but  even 
then,  only  those  children  whose  parents  wish  it  are  present  at 
the  exercises. 

Music  is  taught  by  note,  and  most  of  the  schools  have  a 
black-board  with  the  ledger  lines  painted  in  white  or  red  upon 
it,  to  assist  the  teacher.  The  songs  are  of  very  various  charac- 
ters, as  moral,  religious,  patriotic,  grave,  gay,  and  loyal;  and 
very  considerable  attainment  is  made  in  vocal  music. 

I  return  now  to  the  school  of  the  Hague,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  various  exercises  are  accomplished, 
within  the  six  or  eight  years  devoted  to  elementary  instruction. 
As  the  law  requires  but  three  classes  in  each  school,  these  are 
sub-divided.  Each  division  is,  in  fact,  a  separate  class,  with  a 
distinct  course  of  study,  and  an  industrious  pupil  can  pass 
through  one  division  each  year.  The  number  of  hours  marked, 
are  those  devoted  per  week  to  the  several  subjects. 

FIRST,  OR  LOWEST  CLASS. 

FIRST  DIVISION. 

Homn, 

EzerciMS  of  thought  and  reason, 3 

Prinsen's  Tables, 6 

Vowels  and  consonants  from  the  Ictter-boz, 1 

Composition  of  words  on  the  readlng-boord,  ....  3 

General  exercises  with  the  letter-box, 1 

Spelling  from  memory, 1 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences, 2 

SimuhaneoQs  reading  from  books, 4 

Individual  reading, 1 

Reading  di£ferent  printed  characters, 1 

Mental  arithmetic, 1 

Elxercises  in  arithmetic, 2 

lf^rT»i"g  Roman  and  Arabic  numerals,         .        .        .        -        .  i 

Sitting  quiet, 1 

Exercbesof  thought  and  reason,  conlinucd, 3 
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nBOOND  mvisioN. 

Vowels  and  coiuonaiits  firom  the  letter-box,  continiMd, 

Spelling  from  memory,  continued, 

Gzplanations  of  words  and  sentences,  continued. 

Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued 

CSomposition  of  sentences  on  the  reading>board, 

Reading  written  characters, 

Writing  on  the  bIack.board, 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued. 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued. 

Writing  and  reading  numbers, 

Reading  Roman  numerals,    • 

Elements  of  form,         ... 

Sitting  quiet,        .... 


THIRD  DTYMION. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued. 
Spelling  from  memory,  continued,         .... 
Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  continued. 
Simultaneous  reading  fitmi  books,  continued, 
Ck>mposition  of  sentences  on  the  reading-board,  continued. 
Writing  on  the  bIack.board,  continued,  ... 

Reading  written  characters,  continued,  ... 

Grammar,  the  conjugations, 

Writing  on  slates, 

Writing  out  verses  to  learn  by  rote,       .... 

Linear  drawing, 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued,      .... 
Mental  arithmetic,  continued,        ..... 

Practical  arithmetic, 

Writing  and  reading  numbers,  continued, 

Reading  Roman  numerals,  continued,    .... 

Elements  of  form,  continued, 

Tables  of  coins, 

Catechism, 


1 
8 
3 


S£CX>ND  CLASS. 

nS.8T  DIVISION. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 3 

Analysis  of  sentences, 1 

Explanation  of  words  and  sentences,  continued,     ....  1 

Composition  of  sentences,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, 5 
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HoQn. 

Correct  reading, 1 

Parainy, 1 

Writing  on  alatea, S 

Writing  small  hand  on  paper, 5 

Mental  arithmetic,  continaed, 1 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued, 9 

Tables  of  coins,  continued, I 

Elements  of  form,  continued, 1 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued,    -        -        .        .        .  1 

Singing, 1 

SECOND  DIVISION. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading  from  books,  continued,         ....  5 

Correct  reading,  continued,  ...  ...  1 

Compositionof  sentences,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  the  slate,  continued, 1 

Writing  on  paper,  continued, 4 

Writing  capital  letters, 1 

Linear  drawing,  continued, 1 

History  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland, 1 

Arithmetic  by  induction,  continued, 1 

Mental  arithmetic,  continued, 1 

Practical  arithmetic,  continued, 3 

JRules  of  arithmetic, 1 

Decimal  fractions, 1 

Elements  of  form,  continued, 1 

Moral  and  religious  instruction,  continued, 1 

Vocal  music,  continued, I 

THIRD  CLASS. 

Exercises  of  thought  and  reason,  continued, 1 

Simultaneous  reading,  continued, 1 

Correct  reading  of  prose  and  poetry, 1 

Writing  from  dictation  for  orthography, 3 

Grammar,  continued, 1 

History  of  Holland,  continued, 1 

Chronology  of  Holland, 1 

Geography  of  Holland, 2 

Writing  of  small  hand  from  copy -slips, 2 

Writing  capital  letters  and  figures, 1 

Writing  on  black-board» 1 

28 
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Houn. 
Mental  arithmetic,  ccmtinQed,        -        • 1 

Practical    ditto,        ditto,  4 

Roles  of    ditto,        ditto,  3 

System.of  weij^hts  and  meaaurea,  • 1 

Theory  of  numbera, 1 

Moral  and  religiona  inatmction,  continued,  .....  1 
CSatechiam,  continued,  ..*.....  -1 
Vocal  music,  continued,        • -1 

The  half-yearly  examination  of  the  pupils,  at  which  I  was 
present,  enabled  me  to  hear  their  progress  in  arithmetic  with 
the  cubes,  in  reading  and  spelling,  in  forming  words  and  sen- 
tences, in  numerating  written  numbers,  making  Roman  nume- 
rals,  in  higher  reading,  in  the  elements  of  form,  in  higher  arith- 
metic,  in  mental  arithmetic,  in  the  geography  of  Holland,  and 
in  vocal  music.  Their  attainments  in  these  branches  were,  in 
general,  quite  respectable,  and  in  some  of  them  very  satisfac- 
tory indeed. 

The  system  of  weights  and  measures  is  taught  in  the  schools 
of  Holland,  not  only  by  learning  tables,  but  by  reference  to  the 
standards  themselves,  a  complete  set  of  copies  of  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  preserved  in  every  school  The  advantages  of 
this  method  are  very  great. 

The  branches  taught  in  the  schools  for  the  poor  are  carried 
further  in  the  burgher  schools.  Thus  the  course  of  grammar 
is  extended,  and  general  history  and  geography  are  added. 
The  essentials  are,  however,  the  same,  and  there  is  no  new 
train  of  study. 

The  instruction  in  the,  so  called,  French  schools,  may  be 
illustrated  by  that  in  the  one  established  by  the  school-com- 
mittee of  Utrecht  This  school  consists  of  throe  divisions:  two 
for  boys  and  one  for  girls.  Of  those  for  boys,  the  first  is  a 
Dutch  elementary  school,  which  takes  its  pupils  at  about  five 
years  of  age,  and  carries  them  through  a  course  very  similar 
to  that  already  described.*    At  from  ten  to  eleven  they  pass 

*  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  the  method  of  teaching  geography  by  delineating 
maps  on  the  black-board  in  use  in  this  school.  The  master  himself  must  be 
practiced  in  the  art,  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  Icarn  by  imitation. 
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to  the  French  school.  Here  they  make  further  attainments 
in  the  Dutch  language,  study  general  geography  and  history 
in  detail,  carry  their  arithmetic  further,  and  begin  algebra, 
continue  the  course  of  geometry,  make  greater  progress  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  music,  and,  above  all,  study  the 
French  language  grammatically,  and,  by  using  it  as  the  lan- 
guage of  recitation,  and  learning  much  of  the  other  branches 
through  its  medium,  acquire  a  great  facility  in  speaking  it.  In 
some  of  these  schools  physics  and  natural  history  are  taught, 
and  Latin  is  begun  by  those  who  intend  to  enter  the  Grammar 
School.* 

*  As,  for  example,  in  an  admirable  prifate  school  by  Jdr,  Tip,  at  Utrecht 
The  school  of  the  committee  just  referred  to  is  also  called  private,  not  being 
supported  by  the  public  funds,  but  its  plan  is  prescribed  by  the  committee. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


SYSTEM  OF  PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  AND  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Of  the  primary  schools  in  the  different  states  of  Germany 
which  I  visited,  those  of  Prussia,  and  of  the  smaller  states  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  struck  me  most  favourably.  After 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  system  of  public  instruction  in  Prussia, 
I  shall  proceed  to  an  account  of  certain  of  its  primary  schools; 
then  notice  some  of  the  primary  schools  of  Saxony,  pre- 
facing the  account  by  a  few  words  on  its  system  of  public 
instruction;  next  describe  the  model  primary  school  of  the 
town  of  Frankfort  on  Maine;  and,  finally,  conclude  the  sub- 
ject of  the  primary  period  by  an  account  of  the  school  method 
of  Graser  of  Bayrcuth,  in  Bavaria.  The  organization  of  pri- 
mary instruction  in  general,  in  Bavaria,  is  not  such  as  to  de- 
mand a  special  notice. 

It  is  a  very  general  impression,  that  the  present  primary 
school  system  of  Prussia  is  of  comparatively  recent  date,  or 
that  it  has  been,  within  twenty  years,  recast  and  moulded  into 
its  present  form.*     The  fact  however  is,  that  it  is  a  system 

*  This  impression  is  derived,  as  well  as  I  can  trace  it,  from  the  Report  on  the 
State  of  Public  Instruction  in  Prussia,  ^^c,  by  M.  Victor  Cousin.  M.  Cousin 
qaotes  largely  from,  and  comments  upon,  **the  legislative  project  ofl819,  which 
hu  the  force  of  law,  and  regulates  the  present  order  of  things  tliroughout  the 
covmtry.**  (American  edition  of  Report,  &c.,  p.  25.)  He  speaks  so  oflcn  of  **the 
law  of  1819,"  that  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  doubt  that  there  was  such  a  law, 
until  I  came  to  consult  authorities,  namely,  the  authorized  collection  of  laws  on 
primary  instruction,  by  Dr.  Ncigebaur,  (Sammlung  der  auf  den  offentlichen 
Unterricht  in  den  KOnigl.  Preuss  Staaten  sich  beziehenden  Verordnungen,  &.C., 
1826.)  (Das  Volks-Schulwesen  in  den  Preussischen  Staaten,  ]  834),  and  the  An- 
nnal  of  Common  School  Instruction,  by  Dr.  Beckedorff.  (Jahrbdcher  des  Prcus- 
sischen  Volks-Schulwesens.)  In  neither  of  them  is  a  general  law  on  public  In- 
■troction  of  the  date  of  1819,  or  notice  of  such  a  law,  to  be  found,  and  some  of 
the  provisions  enumerated  by  M.  Cousin  arc  not  contained  in  any  of  the  decrees 
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composed  of  fragments  of  very  diiferent  dates,  beginning  in 
the  Mark  of  Brandenburg,  before  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  ex- 
isted, and  variously  modified  from  that  time  to  the  present  It 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  the  system,  that  its  provisions 
have,  for  the  most  part,  been  tried  on  a  small  scale  before  they 
have  been  applied  to  the  whole  country,  and  that  when  a  pro- 
vision hSkSj  on  trial,  proved  ill  devised,  it  has  been  promptly  mo- 
dified or  annulled.  Prussia  seems,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  have 
possessed  patriotic  and  enlightened  citizens,  who  have  devoted 
themselves  to  the  cause  of  public  instruction,  and  monarchs 
who  have  duly  estimated  and  encouraged  their  exertions  in 
this  cause. 

I  propose  to  sketch  some  of  the  earlier  measures,  in  regard 
to  primary  instruction,  in  chronological  order,  to  establish  the 
point  as  to  the  early  date  of  many  important  regulations  now 
in  operation;  then  to  give  a  short  account  of  the  most  im- 
portant provisions  of  existing  laws,  attaching  to  each  the  date 
at  which  it  appears  in  the  statute-book,  so  that  the  chronologi- 
cal order  may  still  be  ascertained. 

As  early  as  the  reign  of  the  Elector  Joachim  the  Second 
(1540),  visiters  were  appointed  to  inspect  the  town  schools  of  the 

actuaHy  given,  while  many  arc  in  decrees  antecedent,  and  others  in  decrees 
subsequent  to  1819.  These  and  other  German  authorities  are,  besides,  directly 
opposed  to  the  existence  of  such  a  law.  Neigebaur,  in  the  preface  of  his  work 
published  in  1834,  expressly  says  that  no  general  law  exists.  **The  progreM 
of  the  important  department  of  public  instruction  has  hitherto  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  make  a  general  law  in  relation  to  public  instmction  in  Prussia.  All 
the  important  measures,  up  to  this  time,  are  contained  in  separate  ordinances, 
which,  as  the  older  collections  have  become  obsolete  by  this  progress,  must  be 
compiled  anew  for  tlie  use  of  teachers  and  officers.*'  Mr.  Thiersch,  of  Munich, 
in  his  work  on  the  present  condition  of  public  instruction  in  certain  states  of 
Germany,  (Uber  den  gegcnwartigcn  Zustand  des  Offentlichen  Unterrichts  in  den 
westlichcn  Staaten  von  Deutschlond,  &.C.,  von  Friedrich  Thiersch,  1833,)  says, 
in  speaking  of  Prussia,  **  In  a  decree  in  relation  to  public  instruction  in  1817,  a 
general  school  system  had  been  promised,''  •  »  •  •  "  but  tliis  royal  pro- 
mise has  remained  unfulfiUed  for  eighteen  years." 

The  numerous  writers  out  of  Germany,  who  speak  on  this  subject,  have  cvi- 
dcntly  drawn  their  conclusions  tliat  the  law  of  1819  is  in  existence,  from  M.  Cou- 
sin's authority,  and  hence  cannot  be  considcrid  as  giving  independent  testimony 
on  the  matter. 
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Electorate,  with  express  directions  to  report  in  relation  to  the 
measures  deemed  necessary  for  their  improvement*  In  1545 
the  same  elector  appointed  a  permanent  council,  or  board,  on 
church  and  school  matters.  In  a  decree  of  some  length  by  the 
elector  John  George  (1573),  special  sections  are  devoted  to  the 
schools,  to  teachers  and  their  assistants,  and  to  pupils.  It  is 
remarkable  as  containing  a  provision  for  committees  of  super- 
intendence, consisting  of  the  parish  clergyman,  the  magistrates, 
and  two  notables,  exactly  similar  in  constitution  to  the  present 
school-committees.  It  provides  also  for  Sunday  catechetical 
instruction  of  children. 

In  1717  a  decree  of  Frederick  William  the  First,  King  of 
Prussia,  enjoins  upon  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
provides  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  for  the  education  of  poor 
children,  and  for  catechetical  instruction  by  the  parochial  clergy- 
men-t  In  1735  the  first  regular  seminary  for  teachers  in 
Prussia  was  established  at  Stettin,  in  Pomerania-t  To  induce 
a  better  attendance  at  school,  a  decree  of  1736  Vequires  that 
the  parent  of  every  child  between  five  atid  tvi^lve  years  of 
age  shall  pay  a  certain  fee,  whether  his  child  goes  to  school 
or  not ;  this  rule  being,  as  it  were,  preliminary  to  the  present 
one  of  forced  attendance.^  The  same  decree  refers  to  school- 
houses  erected  by  associated  parishes,  showing  that  such  asso- 
ciations existed  previously  to  the  decree  for  providing  public 
schools;  similar  associations  may  even  now  exist,  but  they  are 
not  numerous,  forming  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  requiring 
each  parish  to  have  its  public  school.  The  decree  provides 
further  for  the  amount  of  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  teacher  by  the 
pupils,  the  church,  or  the  state,  and  for  aid  to  peasants  who 

*  Beckedorff  JahrbOcher  des  Preussischcn  Volks-Schulwesons.  Zweiter 
Bind.  Erst  Heft  Beckcdorflrs  Annual  of  Common  Schools  in  Pnxssia,  vol.  ii., 
Na  1,  pp.  18. 19,  &C.  t  Ibid^  p.  30. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  32.  Dr.  KrOger,  of  Hamborgh,  says,  in  reply  to  my  inquiries  on  this 
rabjeet,  that  imperfect  establishments  existed  as  early  as  1680  in  Gotho,  Wesel, 
and  Brunswick,  and  as  early  as  1701  at  KOnigsberg. 

§  Das  Volk  Schulwesen  in  den  Preuss.  Stoaten,  dec,  von  Dr.  Johann  Ferdi- 
nand  Neigebaur,  1834.  Ncigebaur's  Collection  of  Decrees.  &c.,  relating  to 
Common  Schools,  &c..  1834,  p.  I. 
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have  more  than  two  children  above  five  years  of  age,  by  the 
payment  of  the  fees  of  all  over  this  number  from  a  school 
fund.*  A  rescript  of  1738  constitutes  the  clergy  the  inspectors 
of  schools.f 

An  attempt  to  provide  more  precisely,  by  law,  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  schools  in  Berlin,  was  made  by  a  decree  of  1738. 
This  decree  requires  that  teachers  shall  be  regularly  examined 
by  the  inspectors  of  schools,  before  being  allowed  to  teach, 
and  prescribes  their  acquirements  in  detail.  It  directs  the  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  schools  with  prayers;  fixes  the  hours  of 
daily  attendance  at  from  eight  to  eleven  or  seven  to  ten  in  the 
morning,  and  one  to  three  in  the  afternoon;  prescribes  instruc- 
tion in  spelling,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  smging,  and 
regulates  the  emoluments  and  perquisites  of  the  master.;^ 

A  new  impulse  was  given  to  public  instruction  under  the 
reign  of  Frederick  the  Great  The  regulations  drawn  up  by 
Hecker,§  and  approved  by  the  king  (1763),  are  very  precise, 
and  though  they  have  been  in  part  superseded  by  later  decrees, 
many  of  their  provisions  are  still  in  force.  They  provide  for  the 
selection  of  school-books  by  the  consistory ;  that  children  shall  be 
sent  to  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  be  kept  there  until  thir- 
teen or  fourteen,  or  until  they  have  made  satisfactory  attain- 
ments in  reading  and  writing,  in  the  knowledge  of  Christian 
doctrine,  and  of  such  matters  as  are  to  be  found  in  their  text- 
books ;  fix  the  school  hours,  requiring  six  hours  a-day  of  instruction 
in  winter,  and  three  in  summer,  and  one  hour  of  catechetical 
instruction,  besides  the  Sunday  teaching;  require  that  all  unmar- 
ried persons  of  the  parish  shall  attend  the  hour  of  instruction  in 
the  catechism,  and  besides,  receive  lessons  in  reading  and  writing 
from  the  Bible.  The  regulations  provide  anew  for  the  school- 
masters' fees,  and  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children;  require 
tliat  the  school-master  shall  be  furnished  from  the  church  regis- 
ter with  a  list  of  all  the  children  of  the  age  to  attend  school, 

*  Du  Volk  Schulwcscn  in  den  PrcuM.  SUatcn,  &c^  von  Dr.  Joliann  Ferdi- 
nand Nei^baur,  1834.  Neigobaar*s  Collection  of  Decrees,  &c.,  relating  to  Com. 
inon  Schools,  &,c.,  1834,  p.  1,  &c.  t  Ibid.  p.  3. 

t  Bcckcdorff^s  Annual,  vol.  li.,  p.  3r7  f}  Ibid.,  p.  38. 
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and  that  he  shall  prepare  a  list  of  those  who  are  actually  in 
attendance,  and  submit  both  to  the  clergyman,  in  his  periodical 
visits;  direct  anew  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  situa- 
tion of  school-master,  and  refer  particularly  to  the  advantages  of 
the  seminary  opened  at  Berlin  for  preparing  teachers  for  the  Mark 
of  Brandenburg;  lay  down  minutely  the  scheme  of  elementary 
instruction,  and  actually  specify  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  the 
different  branches  with  each  of  the  two  classes  composing  the 
school;*  require  the  parochial  clergy  to  visit  the  schools  twice  a 
week,  and  inspectors  of  circles  to  perform  the  same  service  at 
least  once  a  year. 

The  decree  of  Frederick  regulating  the  Catholic  schools  of 
Silesia  (1765),  is  even  more  particular  than  the  foregoing.  It 
shows  the  settled  policy  in  regard  to  educating  teachers  in 
special  seminaries,  now  so  important  a  part  of  the  Prussian  sys- 
tem, by  setting  apart  certain  schools  by  name  for  this  purpose, 
requiring  the  appointment  of  a  director  to  each,  and  assigning 
his  duties.t 

In  1787  Frederick  William  the  Second  created  a  council  of 
instruction,  under  the  title  of  an  "Upper  School  Board,"  (Ober 
Schul-Collegium,)  of  which  the  minister  of  state  was  president. 
This  council  was  directed  to  examine  text-books,  and  to  pass  upon 
the  licenses  of  masters,  on  the  reports  of  the  provincial  school 
boards.  They  were  authorized  to  erect  seminaries  for  teachers  at 
the  government  expense,  and  to  frame  their  regulations;  to  send 
out  an  inspector  from  their  body  to  examine  any  part  of  public 
instruction,  and  to  rectify  all  wrongs  by  a  direct  order,  or  through 
the  school  boards  of  the  provinces,  the  school-committees,  or 
patrons.;]:  This  organization  remained  substantially  in  force 
until  the  separation  of  the  departments  of  state  and  instruction 
k)  1817»  with  the  creation  of  a  ministry  of  public  instruction. 

*  Neigebaur  of  1834,  p.  5,  dec. 

t  Ibid.  p.  18.  This  decree  contains  Uie  remarkable  sentence,  **  The  gentry,  as 
well  as  the  common  people,  must  not  consider  or  treat  the  teacher  as  a  tervafi), 
bat  as  an  officer^  whose  duty  it  is  to  form  good  tenants  for  landlords,  and  chil- 
dren for  parents.*' 

X  Reckedorflf*8  Annual,  vol.  ii.»  p.  4.5. 
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The  attributes  of  this  upper  school  board,  it  will  be  seen,  now 
belong  to  that  council. 

The  school  plan  of  1763  was  modified  by  an  ordinance  of 
1794,  whichjntrodi^ces  geography  anr^  .natural  history  in  the 
elementaiy  schools,  and  refers  to  vocal  music  as  one  of  their 
most  important  exercises;  it  also  attempts,  by  minute  prescrip- 
tions, to  introduce  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  instruction  and 
discipline.*  The  regulation  for  the  catholic  schools  of  Silesia  was 
also  revised  in  ISOl.f 

Having  now  brought  this  chronological  account  to  the  be- 
ginning of  our  century,  and  shown  that  many  provisions  of 
weight  originated  previous  to  this  period,  I  proceed,  according 
to  the  purpose  already  explained,  to  leave  the  chronological 
order,  and  to  give  a  view  of  the  more  important  regulations  now 
in  force,  appending  to  them  the  date  of  their  enactment.  These 
dates,  with  the  foregoing,  show,  that  while  the  separation  of  the 
ministry  of  public  instruction  from  that  of  the  state,  in  1817, 
no  doubt  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  present  system,  and  was 
an  important  change  in  administration,  it  was  by  no  means 
the  beginning  of  a  new  system.  This  division,  in  fact,  resulted 
from  the  effects  of  the  earlier  provisions  of  the  system  itself 
and  especially  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers.  As  early  as  1806, 
a  measure  of  great  consequence  was  adopted,  that  of  sending 
teachers  to jhe. school  of  Pestalozzi  and  others;  many,  als67 
went  at  their  own  expense;  and  thus  improved  methods  were 
distributed  over  the  kingdom  and  over  Germany  in  general4 

The  authorities  which  administer  public  instruction  in  Prussia 
are  the  following:  The  chief  authority  is  the  minister,  who  joins 
to  this  supervision  that  of  ecclesiastical  and  medical  aifairs.^^ 

•  Neigrebaur  of  1834,  p.  71,  &C.,  No.  29.  f  Ibid.,  No.  8,  p.  41,  &c. 

t  Dr.  KrOger  gives  me  the  names  of  several  men  now  high  in  the  duties  of 
public  instruction,  (Kawerau,  Hoffman,  Hiensch,  Kunze,  Plomann,)  which  fully 
bear  out  my  assertion.  Letter  of  22d  May,  1838.  Dr.  K.  was  also  one  of 
these  teachers. 

§  Cabinet  order  of  November  3,  1817.  Frederick  William  the  Third.  (Neige- 
baur,  1834,  p.  186,  &c.)  The  duties  of  the  section  of  pubhc  instruction  and  re- 
ligious affairs  of  the  state  council  were  already  defined  in  1810.  (NeigebaoTv 
p.  177,  dtc.) 
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He  is  assisted  by  a  council  consisting  of  a  variable  number  of 
members,  and  divided  into  three  sections  corresponding  to  the 
three  charges  of  the  minister.  The  section  for  public  instruc- 
tion has  its  president  and  secretary,  and  meets  usually  twice  a 
week  for  the  transaction  of  business.  One  of  this  body  is  gene- 
rally deputed  as  extraordinary  inspector  in  cases  requiring  ex- 
amination, and  reports  to  the  minister.*  The  kingdom  of  Prussia 
is  divided  into  ten  provinces,  each  of  which  has  its  governor, 
styled  Superior  President,  (Ober-President,)  who  is  assisted  by 
a  council  called  a  Consistory,  (Consistorium.)t  This  council 
has  functions  in  the  province  similar  to  those  of  the  ministerial 
council  in  the  kingdom  at  large,  and  has  direct  control  of  se- 
condary public  instruction,  and  of  the  schools  for  the  education 
of  primary  teachers.J  It  is  subdivided  into  two  sections,  of 
which  one  has  charge  of  the  primary  instruction  in  the  pro- 
vince,§  under  the  title  of  the  School  Board,  (Provincial  Schul- 
CoUegium.)  The  school  board,  in  addition  to  exercising  the 
general  supervision  of  education  in  the  province,  examines  the 
statutes  and  regulations  of  the  schools,  insures  the  execution  of 
existing  laws  and  regulations,  examines  text  books,  and  gives 
permission  for  their  introduction  after  having  obtained  the  ap- 
probation of  the  ministry.  This  Board  communicates  with  the 
higher  authorities  through  their  president,  to  whom  the  reports 
from  the  next  lower  authority,  to  be  presently  spoken  of,  are 
addressed,  and  by  whom,  when  these  relate  to  school  matters, 
they  are  referred  to  the  Board  for  examination.|| 

The  next  smaller  political  division  to  a  province  is  called  a 
Regency,  (Regierungs-Bezirk,)  which  is  again  subdivided  into 
Circles,  (Kreisen,)  and  those  into  Parishes,  (Gemeinden).  The 
chief  civil  authority  in  the  regency  is  a  president,  who  is  assisted 
by  a  council  called  also  a  regency. 

This  body  is  divided  into  three  sections,  having  charge  re- 
spectively of  the  internal  affairs,  of  direct  taxes,  and  of  church 

*  Bcckcdorff*8  Annua],  vol.  ii.,  p.  86.  f  Neigebaur,  1834,  p.  179. 

t  Neigebaur  of  1834.    Instructions  for  Provincial  School  Boards,  October  93, 
1817,  p.  179.    Cousin,  Public  InstrDCtion  in  Prussia,  p.  30,  American  edition. 
k  Neigebaur  of  1834,  p.  188-9.  ||  Ibid.,  p.  179,&c. 
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and  school  matters.*  The  last  named  committee  examines 
and  appoints  all  the  teachers  of  elementary  and  burgher  schools 
within  the  regency,  superintends  the  schools,  ascertains  that 
the  school-houses  and  churches  are  duly  kept  in  order,  ad* 
ministers  the  funds  of  schools  and  churches,  or  superintends 
the  administration  when  vested  in  corporations,  and  collects 
the  church  and  school  fees-f  This  committee  is  presided  over 
by  a  member  of  the  regency  called  a  School-councillor,  (Schul- 
rath.)  As  councillor,  he  has  a  seat  and  voice  in  the  provincial 
consistory,  where  he  is  required  to  appear  at  least  once  a  year, 
and  to  report  upon  their  affairs  in  his  regency,  of  which  the 
provincial  consistory  has  the  superintendence.^  It  is  also  his 
duty  to  visit  the  schools,  and  to  satisfy  himself  that  they  are  in 
good  condition. 

The  next  school  authority  is  the  inspector  of  a  circle,  who 
has  charge  of  several  parishes.^  These  inspectors  are  gene- 
rally clergymen,  while  the  school-councillors  are  laymen.  Next 
below  the  special  superintendents  is  the  immediate  authority, 
namely,  the  school-committee,  (Schul-Vorstand.)  Each  parish 
(G^meinde)  must,  by  law,  have  its  school,  except  in  special 
cases,||  and  each  school  its  committee  of  superintendence,  (Schul- 
Vorstand,)  consisting  of  the  curate,  the  local  magistrate,  and 
from  two  to  four  notables;  the  constitution  of  the  committee 
varying  somewhat  with  the  character  of  the  school,  whether 
endowed,  entirely  supported  by  the  parish,  in  part  by  the  pro- 
vince or  state,  or  by  subscription.  The  committee  appoints  a 
school-inspector,  who  is  usually  the  clergyman  of  the  parish.1I 
In  cities,  the  magistrates  form  the  school-committee  or  school- 
deputation,  as  it  is  there  called,  the  curates  still  acting  as  local 
inspectors. 

*  Neigebanr  of  1834,  Instnictiont  of  3l8t  December,  1825,  p.  189. 
t  Ibid.,  Instniction  for  Uie  Regencies,  October,  1817,  p.  183,  Slc 
t  Ibid,  Ordinuioe  of  1815,  p.  179. 

§  School  Regulations,  Neigebaur  of  1834,  p.  5,  Slc^  No.  6. 
I  Neigebaur  of  1826.   Order,  &&,  June,  1820,  p.  181,  and  previous  decrees,  all 
potnting  to  the  same  result 
V  Neigebaur  of  1834.    Cabinet  Order  of  1812,  p.  195. 
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Thus  there  is  a  regular  series  of  authorities,  from  the  master 
of  the  school  up  to  the  minister,  and  every  part  of  primary  in- 
struction is  entirely  within  the  control  of  an  impulse  from  the 
central  government,  and  takes  its  direction  according  to  the 
will  of  the  highest  authorities.  With  such  a  system,  under  a 
despotic  government,  it  is  obvious  that  the  provisions  of  any 
law  may  be  successfully  enforced. 

The  cardinal  provisions  of  the  school  system  of  Prussia  are: 

First  That  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  four- 
teen years  shall  go  regularly  to  school.*  This  is  enforced  by 
the  school-comnfiittees,  who  are  furnished  with  lists  of  the  chil- 
dren who  should  attend,  and  of  those  actually  in  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  and  who  are  required  to  enforce  the  penal- 
ties of  the  law. 

Second,  That  each  parish  shall,  in  general,  have  an  elemen- 
tary school.  When  the  inhabitants  are  of  different  religious 
persuasions,t  each  denomination  has  its  school,  and  if  not,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  the  religious  instruction  of  the  children  by 

*  Royal  Prussian  Greneral  Regulations  for  the  Schools  of  the  Country.  (Neige- 
baur  of  1626,  p.  126.)  Five  years  is  named  as  the  period  for  beginning  school,  but 
■even  is  that  when  the  police  regulations  render  the  attendance  obligatory.  See 
tHao  Neigcbaur  of  1834.  Cabinet  Order  of  1825,  p.  C4.  M.  Cousin  calculates 
the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  fourteen  in  Prussia,  in 
1831,  at  2,043,030,  and  shows,  from  the  returns  of  the  number  of  pupils  in  tlie 
different  primary  schools,  that  2,021,421  were  in  actual  attendance,  leaving  but 
21,609  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  children  educated  in  private  schools,  at  home, 
and  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.  The  latter,  in  1832,  amounted  to 
17,935.  (Cousin's  Report,  Amer.  Ildit  p.  311).  Nearly  one-sixth  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  kingdom  would  tlius  appear  to  be  in  the  schools.  The  ratio, 
however,  varies  exceedingly  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom;  in  the  provinces  of 
Saxony,  Silesia,  and  Brandenburg,  the  proportion  was,  in  1831,  higher  than  one- 
sixth,  while,  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  it  was  one-seventh,  and  in  Posen,  as  low 
as  one-eleventh.  (KrOger's  Appendix  to  his  Transl.  of  Cousin,  p.  213.)  The 
number  is  swelled  to  that  stated  above,  the  sixth  of  the  entire  population,  by  the 
introduction  into  tlie  account  of  children  under  seven  years  of  age:  the  pupils  of 
the  infant-schoob),  the  work-schools,  orphan  asylums,  &c.,  being  included  under 
the  head  of  those  who  are  in  the  elementary  schools. 

t  This  is  easy  of  accomplishment,  as  since  the  union  of  the  Lutherans  and 
CSalvinists  to  form  the  Evangelical  church,  there  are  but  two  divisionp.  Protest- 
ants  and  Roman  Catholics. 
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their  own  pastors.  The  erection  of  the  school-house,  its  furni- 
ture, the  income  of  the  master,  and  aid  to  poor  scholars,  are  all 
provided  for.  The  requisite  sum  comes,  in  part,  from  parochial 
funds,  and  in  part  from  a  tax  upon  house-holders.  When  the 
parish  is  poor,  it  is  assisted  by  the  circle,  by  the  province,  and 
even  by  the  state.  Besides  these  elementary  schools,  most  of 
the  towns  in  Prussia  have  one  or  more  upper  primary  or  burgher 
schools.* 

Third.  The  education  of  teachers  in  seminaries,!  adapted 
to  the  grade  of  instruction  to  which  they  intend  devoting  them- 
selves. Their  exemption  during  their  term  of  study  from  active 
military  service  required  of  other  citizens.  '  A  provision  for 
their  support  during  their  term  of  study.  A  preference  given 
to  them  over  school-masters  not  similarly  educated.  Their  ex- 
amination previous  to  receiving  a  certificate  of  capacity,  which 
entitles  them  to  become  candidates  for  any  vacant  post  in  the 
province  where  they  have  been  examined.  Their  subsequent 
exemption  from  active  military  service,  and  even  from  the  an- 
nual drill  of  the  militia,  if  they  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
school-inspector,  be  spared  from  their  duties.  Provision  for  the 
removal  of  the  incompetent  or  immoral.  A  provision  for  the 
support  of  decayed  teachers. 

Fourth.  The  authorities  which  regulate  the  schools  and  ren- 
der them  a  branch  of  the  general  government,  and  the  teachers 
in  fact  its  officers.  In  a  country  like  Prussia,  this  connexion 
secures  to  the  teacher  the  respect  due  to  his  station,  and  thus 
facilitates  the  discharge  of  his  important  duties.  It  gives  the 
government,  however,  almost  unlimited  control  over  the  schools, 
securing  that  no  principles  shall  be  disseminated  in  them  which 
are  not  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  central  authority, 
and  even  providing  for  the  propagation  among  the  people  of 
those  in  which  it  may  desire  them  to  be  educated. 

«  In  1833  there  were  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  burgher  schools  in 
Prussia.     (KrOger's  Appendix  to  his  Transl.  of  Cousin.) 

t  In  1833  there  were  forty-three  nuch  seminaries  in  Prussia,  attended  by  two 
thoonnd  and  thirty-six  pupils,  and  furniRliing  nearly  eight  hundred  teachers 
annnaBy. 
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Having  thus  completed  a  brief  sketch  of  the  system  of  public 
instruction,  I  proceed,  according  to  the  division  made  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter,  to  describe  some  of  the  individual 
ichools.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  subjects  of  popular  instruction 
are  excellent  in  themselves,  and  that  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  in  general  the  most  improved.  Prussia  has  certainly  set  a 
noble  example  in  this  respect.  It  is  true  that  the  government 
has  provided  that  the  incidentals  of  instruction,  which  exert  so 
strong  an  influence  on  the  mind,  shall  all  tend  to  educate  the 
people  in  sentiments  of  attachment  to  the  existing  order  q( 
things,  but  they  would  have  been  untrue  to  their  political  sys- 
tem had  they  not  done  so,  and  this  fact,  instead  of  leading  to 
a  rejection  of  the  experience  of  their  schools  by  nations  more 
advanced  in  the  true  principles  of  government,  should  stimulate 
them  to  a  like  care  in  their  systems  of  education.* 

As  already  stated,  the  primary  schools  of  Prussia  arc  of  two 
kinds,  the  elementary,  and  the  burgher  or  middle  school.  The 
first  is  not  an  introduction  to  the  second,  as  might  be  supposed 
by  its  name,  but  is  intended  for  such  children  as  are  to  receive 
an  elementary  education,  only  remaining  at  school  until  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age.  These  schools  in  the  cities  and  large 
towns  educate  the  poor,  and  are  frequently  designated  as  poor 
or  charity-schools,  (Armen-schulen.)  The  others  are  intended 
for  children  whose  parents  can  dispense  with  their  services 
until  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Their  pupils  generally  become  artisans 
or  shopkeepers. 

There  are,  in  fact,  two  grades  of  burgher  schools,  of  which 
the  higher,  usually  found  in  the  cities,  besides  preparing  its 
pupils  as  just  stated,  enables  them  to  enter  the  third  class  of  the 

*  It  is  frequenUj  a  qaestion  what  results  have  been  derived  from  this  mach 
vaunted  system.  What  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  people?  To  answer  this 
accurately  would  require  a  long  residence  in  the  country;  to  have  known  its 
state  in  past  years,  and  to  estimate  accurately  the  causes  of  any  observed  changes. 
It  is  a  most  difficult  question,  and  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  my  results  as  an  an- 
swer, but  merely  to  bear  testimony  to  the  superior  intellectual  and  moral  con- 
dition  of  this  people  to  others  of  the  same  race,  in  circumstances  otherwise  some- 
what similar,  bat  less  &voured  by  education.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  re- 
salts  which  would  be  produced  in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free,  by  those  of 
Prussia. 
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grammar  school  or  gymnasium.  The  instruction  in  them  is 
altogether  better  than  that  in  the  elementary  schools,  which 
latter,  as  far  as  I  saw  them,  were  inferior  to  those  of  Holland. 
Ttie  lower  burgher  schools,  on  the  contrary,  afford  an  elevated 
standard  of  true  primary  instruction,  and  Prussia  has  special 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  whole  class. 

Uniformity  of  instruction  throughout  this  kingdom  would  no 
doubt  be  practicable  in  a  general  sense,  by  means  of  the  sys- 
tem already  described.  There  is,  indeed,  at  present,  a  close 
approach  to  uniformity  of  spirit  in  the  schools  and  in  the  sub- 
jects taught  Very  wisely,  however,  the  methods  of  teaching 
are  not  prescribed,  and  though  a  common  sentiment  among 
the  directors  of  the  seminaries  for  teachers,  produces  an  a)>- 
proximation  to  uniformity  of  method  among  the  younger  mas- 
ters, yet  even  among  these  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion 
and  action.  When  we  speak,  then,  of  uniformity  in  the  Prussian 
schools,  it  must  be  understood  with  great  limitations,  or  we 
give  a  theoretical  view  of  what  might  be,  instead  of  a  prac- 
tical one  of  what  is. 

PUBLIC  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS  OF  BERLIN. 

The  Prussian  system  admits  of  so  much  license  in  its  manor 
arrangements,  that  the  elementary  schools  of  Berlin,  as  at  pre- 
sent established,  vary  from  the  parochial  system  in  use  in  the 
kingdom  at  large,  resulting  from  a  plan  proposed  to  the  regency 
by  School-counsellor  Reichelen,  and  adopted  in  1827.  There  are 
at  present  nine  public  elementary  schools  in  the  city,  but  if  the 
classes  were  confined  to  seventy-five  pupils  each,  as  originally 
intended,  fourteen  schools  would  be  required,  according  to  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Reichelen.  The  number  of  pupils,  however, 
in  charge  of  a  single  master,  is  greater  than  that  just  stated, 
thereby  impairing  essentially  the  efficiency  of  the  schools- 

The  masters  receive  fixed  salaries,*  the  fees  which  they 

*  Tb«  salary  of  the  head  maiter  of  botii  boya*  and  girls*  achoolfl  it  two  him. 
dred  aod  twenty-fivo  dollars  per  annum,  besides  which  he  has  his  lodgiog  and 
certain  allowances,  amounting  to  from  seventy.five  to  a  hundred  and  tweWe  doi. 
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collect  being  paid  over  to  the  school-committee.  Of  the  two 
schools  of  this  kind  at  Berlin  which  I  visited,  one  came  up  to  the 
/  requirements  of  the  law  in  the  branches  of  instruction,  except  in 
the  omission  of  linear  drawing.  In  the  other,  both  drawing  and 
natural  history  were  omitted.  In  the  first,  the  branches  were: 
1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  Reading.  3.  (merman  language. 
4.  The  geography  and  history  of  Prussia.  5^  Arithmetic. 
6.  Elements  of  geometry.  7.  Weights  and  measures  of  the 
country.  8.  Natural  history.  9.  Writing.  10.  Singing.  In 
none  of  these  schools  is  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  at- 
tended  to.  In  eaclTlhere  is  a  girls*  sdiool,  separated  from  that 
of  the  boys',  and  giving  similar  instruction,  except  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  time  is  occupied  in  works  appropriate  to  the  sex. 

According  to  rule,  these  schools  should  have  two  classes  for 
each  sex,  the  head  master  teaching  the  first,  and  the  assistant 
the  second;  in  one,  however,  the  two  classes  were  subdivided, 
forming  four.  The  lowest  class  learns  to  read  and  write  a  lit- 
tle, and  is  then  promoted.  In  the  school  of  two  classes,  the 
lower  contained  pupils  from  six  to  nine  and  even  ten  years  of 
age,  and  the  upper  class  pupils  from  eight  and  nine  to  twelve 
and  thirteen  years.  This  division  is  much  inferior  to  that  of 
the  school  for  the  poor  at  the  Hague,  which  I  have  already 
described;  it  requires  the  union  in  one  class  of  pupils  in  very 
diflferent  stages  of  progress,  and  renders  simultaneous  teaching 
almost  out  of  the  question.  The  lower  class  has  twenty-six, 
and  the  upper  thirty-two  to  thirty-four  hours  of  instruction  per 
week,  the  former  having  one  hour  less  per  day  than  the  latter, 
which  is  a  good  an-angement.  There  is  a  short  interval  of 
recess  in  the  morning  exercises.  1.  The  religious  instruction 
consists,  in  all  the  schools,  of  Bible  history,  catechism,  and 
reading  the  Bible.  The  schools  are  for  Protestants,  and  the 
Lutheran  Catechism  is  used.  2.  The  reading  is  taught  by  the 
phonic  method,  already  described  at  length  under  the  head  of 

Un.  The  pupils  pay  at  tlie  minimum  three,  and  at  the  maximum  thirty  cents 
per  month.  In  one  of  the  schools  which  I  visited,  the  fees  amounted  in  all  to  ahout 
nine  dollars  and  seventy-five  cents  per  month,  the  two-fifths  of  which,  forminiif 
the  master^s  perquisite,  ammmted,  thercforf ,  »o  about  foriy-»even  dollars  a  year. 
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primary  instruction  in  Holland.  In  many  schools  the  reading- 
board  and  letter-blocks  are  used;  in  one  of  those  which  I  visited, 
writing  was  taught  with  reading.  Exercises  of  thought  and 
speech  are  interwoven  with  the  elements  of  reading.  The 
reading-books*  are  various,  and  combine  progressive  instruc- 
tion^in  this  branch  with  incidental  information  in  morals,  the' 
history  of  the  country,  history  of  the  church  and  of  sects,  bio- 
graphy, geography,  natural  history  and  elementary  physics, 
grammar,  &c.  This  incidental  method  is,  however,  far  from 
giving  sufficient  instruction,  unless  combined  with  the  direct^ 
though,  by  keeping  it  in  view,  the  exercises  in  reading  are  pre- 
vented from  degenerating  into  mere  lessons  of  sounds.  From 
the  books  w  hich  are  allowed  by  the  highest  school  authorities 
to  be  used,  the  committee  of  any  particular  school,  after  con- 
sulting the  master,  adopt  such  as  they  please,  and  when  the 
teacher  wishes  a  change,  lie  applies  to  the  same  authority. 
The  list  of  approved  books  is  always  sufficiently  large  to  admit 
of  the  exercise  of  the  individual  judgments  of  the  master  and 
committee.  The  analysis  of  words  and  sentences  is  attended 
to  in  these  schools,  and  exercises  of  induction  are  practised, 
especially  where  younger  masters  from  the  teachers'  semina- 
ries are  employed.  As  the  method  of  teaching  depends  princi- 
pally upon  the  master,  it  sometimes  varies  even  in  the  same 
school.  If  the  precise  routine  were  laid  down,  the  spirit  would 
be  diflercnt,  and  thus,  at  last,  it' is  the  kind  of  education  given 
to  the  teacher  which  determines  the  character  of  the  school.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  instruction  is  either  simulta- 
neous or  individual.  3.  The  German  requires  no  special  re- 
mark; it  includes  instruction  in  grammar.  4.  The  geogra- 
phy  is  taught  by  beginning  with  an  outline  of  general  geo- 
graphy, referring  to  maps,  and  learning  from  books.    There  ia 

•  llcniperii  ''Coinraou  School  Friend,"  wliicli  I  found  in  ums  in  tho  schoobr, 
appears  to  mc,  in  general,  to  be  a  good  compilation,  though  tho  ideas  of  history 
which  it  gives  are  very  limited.  The  statements  in  regard  to  North  Amerioa 
are,  besides,  of  a  kind  to  lead  the  child  to  suppose  that  the  country  is  still  peo- 
pled by  red  men,  who  are  without  tho  institutions  of  the  old  world,  which  tie 
enumerated,  to  show  tJie  superior  advantages  of  civihzcd  over  savage  life. 
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a  great  deficiency  in  the  implements  for  teaching  this  branch. 
5.  Both  mental  and  written  arithypetiV.  are  taught.  In  one  of 
the  schools,  the  ground-work  is  laid  according  to  Pestalozzi's 
method,  and  the  extent  of  the  course  is  to  the  single  rule  of 
three,  inclusive.  Some  of  the  pupils  acquire  great  facility  in 
mental  arithmetic,  but  I  have  seen  better  results  in  this  branch 
in  the  English  schools.  6.  The  geometry  consists  of  the  ele- 
ments of  form,  according  to  Pestalozzi.  7.  The  weights  and 
measures  arc  taught  as  in  our  schools,  by  committing  tables  to 
memory,  and  not,  as  in  Holland,  by  actual  reference  to  the  stan- 
dards themselves.  9.  The  writing  is  taught  by  copying  from 
ordinary  copy-boards,  first  on  the  slate,  then  on  paper.  The 
black-board  is  used  in  some  cases.  Writing  from  dictation  is 
resorted  to  for  orthography.  The  proficiency  in  this  branch 
ist  however,  only  tolerable.  10.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  note, 
and  particular  attention  is  paid  to  church  music.  The  school 
is  begun  and  ended  with  a  psalm  or  hymn,  as  well  as  with 
prayer. 

The  ordinary  discipline  is  conducted  without  corporal  punish- 
ment, though  it  is  allowed  in  extreme  cases.  The  individuals 
of  the  classes  retain  the  same  places,  unless  in  cases  of  gross 
neglect,  or  as  a  kind  of  punishment  These  places  are  in  some 
schools  regulated  in  the  upper  classes  by  a  writing-lesson  at 
the  end  of  the  month,  in  which  correctness  in  spelling  as  well 
as  neatness  of  handwriting  are  taken  into  the  account. 

The  arrangements  of  the  school-houses  in  Berlin,  both  in- 
terior and  exterior,  have  undergone  considerable  change  of  late 
years.  The  eighth  town-school  is  in  a  very  neat  building,  and 
the  rooms  are  commodious,  and  provided  with  raised  platforms 
for  the  benches  and  desks;  all  those,  however,  occupied  by  the 
larger  classes  are  defective  in  ventilation.* 

*  The  number  of  children  in  Berlin  requiring  nearly  or  quite  gratuitous  in. 
straction  was  reckoned,  in  1827,  at  four  thousand  five  hundred.  These  are  sup- 
posed to  be  gathered  principally  in  the  nine  school-houses  now  erected.  One  of 
those  which  I  visited  contained  six  hundred  children.  It  is  intended  to  increase 
the  number  of  houses,  so  as  to  prevent  such  an  accumulation  in  any  one,  three 
hundred  being  the  number  calculated  for  each  school. 
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These  schools  are  reasonably  good,  and  if  they  were  in  a 
country  less  celebrated  for  the  character  of  its  public  instruction 
than  Prussia,  would  not  call  for  special  remark,  but  they  can 
by  no  means  be  held  up  as  having  attained  all  that  is  possible, 
or  even  that  is  required,  in  establishments  of  the  kind. 

In  addition  to  these  charity  schools,  each  of  which  is  common 
to  both  sexes,  there  are  nine  schools  of  industry  (Erwerb- 
schulen)  for  girls;  in  these  the  pupils  work,  receiving  a  small 
compensation,  besides  instruction  in  the  rudiments.  There  are 
also  evening  schools,  at  which  the  attendance  is  voluntary,  and 
where  those  who  have  gone  through  the  elementary  courses 
may  revise  or  extend  their  knowledge.* 

BURGHER  OR  MIDDLE  SCHOOLS. 

These  are  the  higher  primary  schools  already  referred  to. 
They  owe  their  superiority  over  the  others  not  only  to  the 
greater  variety  of  subjects  of  instruction,  and  to  the  greater  ex- 
tent to  which  they  are  carried,  but  to  various  minor  advan- 
tages. Among  the  first  of  these  may  be  stated  the  greater 
number  of  classes,  admitting  of  a  nearer  equality  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  pupils,  and  hence  of  more  efficient  instruction. 
The  number  of  regular  classes  in  these  schools  is  usually  from 
four  to  six,  and  in  the  others  only  two.  Next,  the  number  of 
pupils  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  is  less  than  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  which  is  attended  with  the  same  effect  as  just 
stated,  especially  where  individual  teaching  is  attempted,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  simultaneous  method.    In  the  whole  kingdom 

*  Tho  nambcr  of  elementary  schoolB,  public  and  private}  in  Berlin,  is  given  in 
the  census  of  1831  at  117,  and  the  pupils  in  attendance  at  13,131.  Of  burgher- 
schools  80,  attended  by  7^210  pupils,  making  197  primary  schools,  attended  by 
20,341  pupils.  Addmg  750,  the  probable  number  in  the  lower  classes  of  the 
gymnasia  and  real  schools,  wo  have  21,091  children  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  fourteen  in  the  schools.  The  number  of  children  in  Berlin  between  the  ages 
of  one  day  and  fourteen  years  is  reported  in  the  same  census  to  bo  67,709.  Ad- 
mitting that  three-^evenths  of  them  are  between  seven  and  fourteen  years,  lit 
have  29,019  children,  who,  according  to  law,  should  be  in  the  schools.  There 
is,  therefore,  an  unexplained  deficiency  in  the  capital  of  nearly  8000.  These 
numbers  are  taken  from  the  table  i^iven  in  the  Supplement  to  M.CoUFin^s  Report, 
American  edition. 
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of  Prussia,  in  1831,  the  average  number  of  pupils  to  one  in- 
structor in  the  elementary  schools,  was  seventy-seven,  and  in 
the  burgher  schools,  thirty-seven,  or  less  than  half  the  former 
nnmber.  Again,  the  higher  salaries  paid  in  these  schools  secures 
to  them,  in  general,  advantages  in  the  choice  of  tesfthers  not 
pOBsessed  by  the  others,  which  frequently  must  be  entrusted  to 
inferior  abilities  or  experience.  There  is,  further,  no  doubt,  as 
jQir  as  observation  may  be  trusted,  that  the  grade  of  intelligence 
of  the  children  in  the  burgher  schools  is  higher  than  in  the 
others,  their  opportunities  of  domestic  culture  and  the  incen- 
tives to  exertion  are  greater,  and  the  intercourse  of  home 
is  usually  more  improving.  All  these,  and  perhaps  other 
causes,  tend  to  widen  the  interval  between  these  classes  of 
schools.  The  connecting  link  between  the  higher  burgher 
and  the  elementary  schools  of  the  cities,  is  aflbrded  by 
the  burgher  schools  of  the  smaller  towns,  sometimes  called 
lower  burgher  schools.  Both  divisions  educate  the  same 
classes  of  individuals,  but  the  wants,  both  material  and  intel- 
lectual, of  the  tradesman  of  the  small  town  and  of  the  city  are 
very  different,  and  the  instruction  to  which  they  aspire  differs 
essentially.  The  village  tradesman  of  Prussia  is  satisfied  to  be 
able  to  read  and  write  German,  and  to  cast  accounts,  while  the 
city  tradesman  of  the  same  class  must  be  better  informed  in 
these,  and  add  a  knowledge  of  French  and  some  mathematics 
to  his  elementary  acquirements.  Besides,  the  higher  burgher 
schools  are  made  to  serve  as  preparatory  establishments  for 
the  gymnasia,  and  the  plan  of  instruction  is  modified  accord- 
uigly*  being  in  the  higher  classes  so  far  changed  as  almost  to 
remove  them  from  the  sphere  of  legitimate  primary  instruction. 
It  is  the  lower  class  of  these  schools  which  appears  to  me  to 
afibrd  a  suitable  standard  for  the  primary  grade,  in  regard  to 
the  nature,  extent,  and  methods  of  instruction,  and  the  classifica- 
tion in  general  of  the  school.  Divesting  the  higher  schools  of 
certain  features  which  do  not  appear  essential,  they  afford  ex- 
cellent models,  upon  which  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  ask 
that  the  primary  schools  should  be  arranged,  or  to  the  standard 
of  which  they  should  endeavour  to  attain.     Postponing  further 
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remark  on  this  subject  until  some  of  the  individual  schools  have 
been  described,  I  proceed  to  an  account  of  the  seminary  school 
at  Weissenfels,  belonging  to  the  lower  burgher  school  class, 
and  of  three  higher  burgher  schools,  presenting  varieties  of  the 
same  grade  of  establishment,  namely,  the  Dorothean  higher 
city  school,  and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  and  the  higher 
burgher  school  of  Potsdam.  I  have  selected  these  as  charac- 
teristic specimens  of  the  best  schools  of  the  kind  which  I  visited, 
and  they  are  all  which  my  limits  will  permit  me  to  present 

SEMINARY  SCHOOL  AT  WEISSENFELS. 

This  is  a  higher  elementar}%  or  lower  burgher  school,  at- 
tached to  the  seminary  for  teachers  at  Weissenfels,  and  is  under 
the  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.*  The  school  is  in- 
tended not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the  citizens  of  Weissenfels, 
but  also  as  a  model  school,  in  which  the  pupils  of  the  seminary 
may  reduce  to  practice,  under  the  eye  of  their  teachers,  the 
lessons  of  theory  in  the  art  of  teaching,  which  forms  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  course  of  the  seminary. 

The  school  has  four  hundred  pupils,  male  and  female.  They 
are  divided  into  five  classes,  in  the  three  lower  of  which  the 
two  sexes  receive  instruction  in  common,  being  separated  in 
the  highest  Each  class  averages  thus  eighty  under  the  charge 
of  one  mastel*,  who  is,  however,  assisted  by  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary.  The  following  table  shows  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  each.  The  whole 
ooune  usually  lasts  seven  years,  when  the  pupil  enters  at  the 
six  or  seven. 


*  Dr.  Hamifloh,  one  of  the  most  highly  esteemed  teachers  of  Germany,  to 
whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  MS.  account  of  his  seminary,  and  other  valuable  do- 
cuments, besides  a  kind  welcome.  Dr.  H.  docs  not  consider  his  school  a  true 
burgher  school,  (see  his  work,  Die  Deutsche  Bargerschule,)  but  I  speak  of  things 
ai  they  exist,  and  with  names  as  commonly  applied.  This  school  was  placed 
under  its  present  director  in  1822,  when  the  normal  school  was  re-organiied. 
The  pupils  of  the  highest  class  pay  but  two  dollars  and  scven-fivo  cents  per  year 
Sat  toiCion. 
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TMa  of  the  diathbution  of  time  in  Ihe  ••  Semlnvy  Schml"  «t  WelMon&b. 


SUBJECTS 
INSTRDCTION. 


Beligioua  loatmction,    ■    - 
GerniBa  Linguige,  .    .    - 
RcRdiog',     ...... 

Inductive  EierciioB,       -    - 

Aiithmetlc, 

Geometry,  ...... 

Geof .,  Hiit^  Nat.  Hist,  &c 

Writing, 

Druwing,    ...... 

Sin^ng,      ...... 

Total, 


The  rehgiou*  inHructian  consists  in  the  narration  of  Bible 
stories  and  in  pointing  out  the  appropriate  moral;  in  Bible 
history  in  a  more  connected  form ;  in  learning  Luther's  Cate- 
chism, and  committing  parts  of  the  Bible  to  memory.  The 
pupils  are  also  expected  to  give  an  account  of  the  Sunday's 


*  Ttiis  cotiunn  is  oaletilttcd  on  the  rojipoaillon  that  the  pupil  remain*  b  the 
Mbool  ftom  alz  until  tMrteen  yeait  of  age,  passing  througb  Iho  lowert  cUh  in 
one  JMT,  and  each  of  the  othen  in  tno  jreiin. 

t  Aa  the  inatniction  in  writing  and  reading  u  combined,  I  have  placed  half  of 
IhB  Dumber  of  houri  under  each  head. 

t  Of  Iheae  eight  hour*  three  arc   combined  reading  and  writing,  and  two 
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sermon.  The  study  of  German  includes  the  grammar.  There 
are  exercises  specially  of  orthography  and  syntax  in  the  upper 
classes.    Poetry  is  also  committed  to  memory. 

The  elements  of  reading  and  writing  are  taught  together, 
according  to  Dr.  Harnisch's  method,  already  described  as  in 
use  at  Halle.  In  the  upper  classes  the  reading-lessons  are  in- 
tended not  only  to  give  fluency  in  the  art  of  reading,  but  also 
incidental  instruction  in  grammar  and  general  knowledge. 

Direct  exercises  of  induction  are  in  use  only  in  the  lowest 
class. 

The  instruction  in  arithmetic  extonds  through  fractions:  men- 
tal arithmetic  preceding  written  through  all  the  rules.  That  of 
geometry  consists  merely  of  the  elements  of  form,  according  to 
Pestalozzi. 

Under  ge(^aphy  and  history  are  included  both  physical  and 
political  geography  and  biography.  With  the  physical  geo- 
graphy is  interwoven  an  account  of  the  productions  of  nature 
and  art  of  different  countries.  In  the  summer  the  pupils  are 
made  acquainted  with  the  botany  of  the  environs,  and  in  winter 
receive  lessons  upon  animals,  &c. 

Writing  on  paper  is  a  matter  of  privilege  attainable  by  those 
who  improve  sufficiently.  The  others  write  on  slates.  The 
first  lessons  in  drawing  are  introductory  to  writing;  afterwards 
it  is  made  a  separate  branch. 

The  higher  classes  learn  music  by  note,  and  sing  twice  a 
week  in  company  with  the  pupils  of  the  normal  school.  The 
violin  is  used  in  leading  the  class  singing  exercises. 

The  discipline  and  instruction  are  admirable.  The  teachers 
have  little  occasion  to  use  punishment.  The  instruction  is 
chiefly  given  viva  voce,  and  the  pupils  in  general  appear  inte^ 
rested  in  their  studies.  A  book  is  kept  for  the  record  of  delin- 
quencies, which  is  examined  by  one  of  the  superior  masters 
once  a  week,  and  notice  taken  of  the  faults  recorded.  The 
itircctor  examines  it  once  a  month,  and  admonishes  those  who 
need  it.  Corporal  punishment  is  resorted  to  only  in  extreme 
cases. 

According  to  the  views  of  director  Harnisch,  as  to  what  a 
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true  burgher  school  should  be,  the  pupils  who  have  gone  through 
the  courses  of  this  school  are  just  fit  to  enter  one«  and  I  must 
express  my  entire  approbation  of  thus  making  the  elementary 
school  merely  a  step  in  the  general  course  of  education,  and 
one  which  leads  to  further  advance. 

The  schools  next  to  be  described  will  be  found  to  vary  very 
considerably  in  their  arrangements  from  this  one,  forming  the 
opposite  extreme,  as  it  were,  of  the  class,  but  a  connecting  link 
will  be  supplied  by  the  burgher  school  of  Potsdam,  which  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  ground  occupied  by  both  divisions. 

DOROTHEAN  HIGHER  CITY  SCHOOL. 

This  is  a  burgher  school  of  recent  establishment,  which  I 
was  recommended  to  visit  as  one  of  the  best  in  Berlin.*  The 
city  has  recently  erected  a  very  neat  and  commodious  build- 
ingf  for  it  in  the  Dorothean  quarter  of  the  town,  from  which 
the  school  takes  its  name.  The  pupils  are  admitted  at  six  years 
of  age,  and  may  remain  until  sixteen,  when  they  are  prepared 
to  enter  a  business  life.  If  intended  for  a  professional  career, 
they  pass  from  the  second  class  to  the  third  of  a  gymnasium 
or  grammar  school  at  about  fourteen.  At  present  there  is  no 
first  class,  but  this  deficiency  is  to  be  supplied,  and  it  is  intended 
that  a  pupil  of  capacity,  who  has  passed  through  its  studies, 
shall  be  prepared  for  the  second  class  of  a  gymnasium.  In 
this  case  private  lessons  in  Greek  must  be  taken,  and  I  siiould 
judge  that,  when  established,  this  class  will  be  composed  only 
of  those  who  intend  to  finish  their  education  here,  so  as  to  pass 
to  a  "real  school,"  or  to  some  "technical  school."  Many  pu- 
pils are  actually  prepared  here  for  entrance  into  the  third  class 
of  a  gymnasium,  and  the  courses  have  been  in  part  adapted 
to  this  purpose.  The  certificate  of  the  first  class  of  this 
school,  as  of  others  of  its  grade,  gives  the  privilege  of  claim- 
ing but  one  year  of  military  service,  and  qualifies  for  em- 


'  It  is  under  Uie  charge  of  Mr.  Ziniiovv,  a  most  iiiielligcnt  and  devoted  teacher, 
t  The  cost  of  the  building  was  stated  to  have  been  ^5,000  ihalerp,  f^  18,750.) 
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ployments  in  the  government  bureaux,  which,  however,  do  not 
require,  in  genera),  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

The  school*  now  consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  sixth 
and  fifth,  the  lowest  two,  have  courses  of  one  year  each,  and 
the  others  of  two  years.  There  is  a  head  master  and  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  four  assistants  or  special  masters,  who 
are  employed  during  part  of  the  school  hours,  or  in  teaching 
particular  subjects.  In  the  lower  classes  each  master  teaches, 
in  general,  the  whole  round  of  subjects  in  which  his  class  is 
occupied.  In  the  upper  classes,  the  teachers  are  confined  to  u 
few  subjects.  The  arrangement  of  this  matter  is,  however,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  director,  or  head  master,  who  varies  it  as 
appears  best  for  the  interests  of  the  schoolf  In  some  of  the 
classes  there  is  a  special  master  for  religious  instruction,  which, 
however,  is  not  usual  in  Prussia. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  this  school  are,  in  general, 
most  excellent,  and  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  small 
number  of  text-books  employed.^  This  is  not  peculiar,  how- 
ever, to  this  establishment,  but  is  a  feature  in  every  good  school 
in  Germany.  The  master  is  expected  to  be  so  fully  imbued 
with  his  subject,  and  expert  in  his  art,  as  to  be  able  to  impart 
knowledge  principally  orally  to  his  pupils,  and  in  such  a  way 
as  to  adapt  it  to  each  individual;  hence  books  are  chiefly  re- 
quired for  study  at  home,  and  individual  training  is  possible  to 
an  extent  which  no  routine  system  with  books  would  permit 

*  At  the  date  of  my  Tisit  in  December,  18d7«  the  school  numbered  one  hundred 
and  ninety'Seyen  pupils.  The  fees  were  nearly  five  dollars  per  quarter,  but  it 
was  intended  to  reduce  tliem  to  less  than  four  dollars.  Should  these  at  any  time 
not  prove  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  school,  the  city  must  supply  the  defi- 
ciency. 

t  The  masters  are  appointed  by  the  school-committee,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  head  master. 

I  I  fimtx'tlie  list,  as  presenting  this  fact  in  a  striking  point  of  view.  There 
are  but  Un  tazt-books,  exclusive  of  those  for  teaching  Latin,  used  in  the  six 
classes.  Baedecker*s  Primer,  Diesterweg's  Reading  Book  for  Schools,  Erk*s 
School  Songs,  the  Bible,  Luther*s  Catechism,  Church  Songs,  Schulzc's  Latin 
Grammar,  Drogan  "Materials,"  Roquette*s  French  Grammar,  Gedicko*s  Latin 
Reading  Book,  Schulze*s  Latin  Exercises,  Cornelius  Nepos,  Florian's  Nuoia 
Pompilius,  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  Diesterweg's  Practical  Arithmetic,  Zinnow'i< 
Geometry,  Dielitz's  Historical  Tables. 

31 
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The  following  statements  give  the  course  of  instruction  in 
detail.  Leaving  out  some  of  the  subjects  as  unnecessary  for 
elementary  instruction,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  very  similar 
programme  should  not  be  adopted  in  the  lower  schools,  the 
period  of  instruction  being  nearly  the  same  in  the  two  cases.* 
The  difference  between  the  instruction  in  a  Berlin  charity 
school  and  in  a  burgher  school  like  this,  is  at  present  very 
great  indeed. 

Rkuoioub  Instruction. 

CUbs  VI.   Stories  from  the  Old  Testament. 

Class  V.     Stories  from  the  New  Testament 

Class  IV.   Bible  History. 

Class  III.  Reading  and  explanation  of  selections  from  the  Scriptures. 

Class  II.    The  Evidences  of  Christianitj. 

The  stories  alluded  to  in  the  course  of  the  sixth  and  fifth 
classes  are  the  most  remarkable  biographies  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  The  stories  are  chiefly  narrated  by  the 
teacher,  frequently  in  the  words  used  in  the  sacred  volume; 
and  in  the  fourth  class  these  same  histories  are  read  in  the  Bible 
itself.  The  narrations  in  the  lower  classes  admit  of  various 
explanatory  remarks  and  illustrations  of  the  history,  the  na- 
tural history,  and  geography  referred  to.  The  subject  of  the 
narrative  being  thus  familiar  to  the  pupil,  he  is  interested  by 
the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  language  of  the  Bible,  which 
otherwise  he  might  fail  to  perceive,  since  his  attention  would 
be  engaged  with  the  incidents  about  which  he  was  reading, 
rather  than  with  the  style.  The  study  of  the  Evidences  erf 
Christianity  would,  it  seems  to  me,  be  more  suitable  to  the  age 
of  the  first  than  of  the  second  class. 

Objiman  Language. 

Class  VI.  Exercises  of  speech  and  Uiought  (inductive  exercises).  Prepara. 
tory  exercises  in  reading  bj  the  phonic  (lautir)  method.  Fluent 
reading  of  words  and  sentences. 

Class  V.  The  most  important  parts  of  etymology  explained  by  reading  les- 
sons.    Exercises  of  orthography. 

•  The  expense  I  do  not  consider  a  reasonable  objection,  for  if  the  people  hate 
a  right  to  instruction,  they  should  be  well  taught. 
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Class  IV.  EzerciBes  of  etymology.    Reading  from  a  text-book.   Stori«t  nar- 
rated for  written  exercises.     Orthographical  exercises. 
Class  III.  Grammatical  analysis  of  sentences. 
Class  II.  The  same  continued.  Original  written  exercises  and  dcscriptionf. 

The  exercises  of  speech  and  thought  are  admirably  con- 
ducted. In  teaching  to  read,  the  letter-box  and  composition- 
boardy  similar  to  that  which  I  have  already  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  schools  of  Holland,  are  used.  The  lowest  class 
is  divided  into  two  sections  in  receiving  this  instruction,  so  that 
each  teacher  has  not  more  than  twenty-five  pupils  under  his 
charge.  The  reading  exercises  throughout  the  course  will  be 
found  included  under  the  title  of  "German."  Diesterweg's 
Reading  Book  for  Schools  is  used  in  the  lower  classes. 

Latin  Langoaoe. 

Class  IV.  Regular  verbs  and  other  parts  of  speech.  Translation  of  Gedicke*! 

Reading  Book. 
Class  III.  Constructions  varying  from  the  German.    More  difficult  parts  of 

Gedicke*s  Reading  Book.    Cornelius  Ncpoe. 
Class  II.  Irregular  parts  of  etymology.    Sjmtax.    Special  reference  to  the 

diffierenccs  firom  the  German.    Ovid. 

Although  the  Latin  is  begun  with  the  fourth  class,  it  will  be 
seen  hereafter  that  it  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the  time 
of  each  week,  and  as  far  as  mental  culture  is  concerned  to 
those  who  leave  off  this  study  at  fourteen,  I  cannot  say  that 
observation  indicated  its  utility.  On  the  contrary,  an  imperfect 
knowledge  is  acquired,  which  can  produce  no  good  ef!ect 

French  Languaok. 

Class  V.  Exercises  in  reading  and  translating  small  sentences. 

Class  IV.  Auxiliary  and  regular  verbs.    Exercises  on  simple  sentences. 

Class  III.  Irregular  verbs  and  rules  on  the  use  of  pronouns.    Numa  Pom* 

pilius  begun. 
Class  II.  More  difficult  parts  of  the  French  Grammar.    Numa  PompUius 
completed. 

AmiTHinTio. 

Class  VI.  The  four  ground  rules,  with  numbers  up  to  one  thousand. 
Class  V.  Denominate  numbers  and  preparatory  exercises  in  fractions, 
CUss  IV.  Fractions, 
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Class  III.  Proportions,  with  their  applications. 

Class  IL  Elements  of  Algebra,  Involution,  and  Evolution. 

The  course  of  arithmetic,  as  taught  in  the  seminary  school, 
of  which  I  shall  next  give  an  account,  is,  I  think,  better 
arranged  than  this. 

GSOIIITRT. 

Class  v.  Regular  figures.  Sec  from  the  Elements  of  Geometry. 
Class  IV.  Lines,  an^rles,  and  triangles. 

Class  in.  Circles  and  polygons.    Mensuration  of  plane  figures. 
Class  II.  Similarity  of  figures,  Slc, 

The  geometry  is  here  introduced  earlier  than  in  the  semi- 
nary school,  and,  in  general,  the  studies  of  the  fifth  class  appear 
to  me  rather  too  much  diversified  for  their  age. 

NATintAL  HiSTOKT. 

Class  IV.  Domestic  animals. 

Class  III.  Viviparous  animals. 

Class  II.  Birds  and  fishes,  illustrated  by  a  small  collection. 

Physics  is  also  taught  in  the  second  class,  so  far  as  to  give  a 
knowledge  of  the  general  properties  of  bodies. 

Gboorapht. 

Class  V.  Knowledge  of  home.   The  district   The  province.   The  kingdom. 

Class  IV.  General  geography. 

Class  III.  Principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Class  IL  Europe  more  in  particular. 

The  knowledge  of  home  includes  an  account  of  its  history, 
its  monuments,  distinguished  men,  &c.  The  course  follows, 
in  general,  the  plan  already  so  often  spoken  of,  and  more  par- 
ticularly described  in  the  schools  of  Halle  and  Haarlem. 

HfSToaT. 

Class  IV.  A  general  view  of  the  more  important  historical  events,  with  the 

study  of  particular  ones  in  detail. 
Class  III.  Ancient  history. 
Class  II.  Modem  history,  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

The  general  history  is  rather  a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
than  a  regular  narration  of  events,  and  serves  well  as  an  intro- 
duction to  systematic  historical  studies. 
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WmiTiwa. 

Class  VI.  Preparatory  ezercisefl  in  the  lower  division.    Letters  and  wonb 

in  the  upper. 
Class  V.  Single  letters  and  small  sentences. 
Class  IV.  Writing  from  copy-slips. 
Class  III.  Writing,  with  special  reference  to  orthography. 

The  elements  of  writing  are  taught  according  to  Pestalozzi's 
method,  the  upper  and  lower  limits  of  the  letters  being  given 
by  horizontal,  and  the  slope  by  inclined  lines.  In  regard  to  this 
branch  it  may  be  remarked,  that  very  few  schools  which  I 
visited  did  not  present  a  satisfactory  proficiency. 

Drawing. 

Class  VI.  Preparatory  exercises.    Regular  figures. 

Class  V.  Drawing  of  bodies  in  elevation. 

Class  IV.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines. 

Class  III.  Solids  bounded  by  plane  figures  and  straight  lines,  with  shadows. 

Class  U.  Solids  bounded  by  curved  surfaces. 

The  method  of  instruction  is  that  devised  by  Mr.  P.  Schmidt, 
which  I  shall  describe  more  particularly  when  speaking  of 
one  of  the  so  called  "real  schools"  of  Berlin,  where  he  is 
teacher. 

SiifoiifG  is  taught  by  ear  in  the  two  lower  classes,  and  by 
note  in  the  upper.  The  execution  by  the  second  class,  which  I 
heard,  was  excellent*    They  sing  in  parts,  and  by  note. 

The  following  table  shows  the  time  devoted,  in  school,  during 
the  week  by  each  class  to  the  several  subjects  of  instruction}-* 
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AmngemeDt  of  the  branches  of  instTQcUon  at,  the  Dorothwt  Higher  Cit; 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


BeligioDi  iiutniclloD,     •    - 

German  Language,  -  -  - 
Latin 

Arithmetic,  .  .  .  -  - 
(leomeliy,  ■■■■■■ 
Natural  History,  -  .  ■  ■ 
Geography,  .  .  .  -  - 
Hiitorj,      ...... 

Writing, 

Drawing, 

Singing,      ...--. 

Total, 


The  three  higher  classes  have,  as  shown  by  the  table  just 
gire)])  six  hours  of  recitation  every  day  except  Wednesday 

■  Six  houn  of  the  instiaction,  colled  "  German,"  are  deroled  in  the  ditfa  claM 
to  leuniag  to  l«ad,  and  four  to  "Eierciaea  of  apeech  and  thooght." 

t  Two  honn  of  thii  iiutraetion  ia  given  to  phjaica. 

t  Id  the  fifth  daaa,  (feogtapfay  and  liialory  are  combined  tmder  tbe  title  «f 
"KlMwIedgfl  of  bome." 

■  i  Tbii  column  ia  obtaimd  bj  doubling  ihenamben  in  tboae  claaaei  of  which 
the  couFM  ii  Ibr  (wo  yean,  and  adding  the  nnmbert  for  thr  other  claaiieii. 
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and  Saturday,  which  are  half-holidays^  and  on  which  they  have 
but  four  hours.  The  lowest  class  has  but  five  hours  for  four 
days  in  the  week,  and  three  the  other  two.  The  increase  of 
school  hours  in  the  upper  classes  is  manifestly  a  proper  arrange- 
ment. 

This  distribution  of  time  assigns  to  language,  including  Ger- 
man, Latin,  and  French,  ninety-eight  hours;  to  sciences  and  the 
kindred  branches,  namely,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  his- 
tory, geography,  and  history,  eighty-two;  to  the  branches  which 
specially  educate  a  part  of  the  senses,  while  they  have  importp 
ant  applications  in  after  life,  as  writing,  drawing,  and  singing, 
forty-eight  hours,  and  to  morals  and  religion,  eighteen  hours. 
Similar  tabular  statements  will  be  furnished  for  the  other  schools 
of  this  class,  by  which  numerical  comparisons  may  be  insti- 
tuted. 

SEMINARY  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  is  a  burgher  or  middle  school,  founded  in  1932,  and 
attached  to  the  Teacher's  Seminary  of  Berlin,*  taking  its 
name  from  this  connexion.  The  school  is  for  boys  only,  and, 
like  other  higher  burgher  schools,  it  serves  to  prepare  for  the 
the  third  class  of  a  gymnasium,  as  well  as  for  entrance  into  active 
Bfe.  The  same  teachers  give  instruction  in  this  school  and  in 
the  seminary,  being  assisted  here  by  the  pupils  of  the  seminary, 
to  whom  this  serves  as  a  school  of  practice.  There  are  four 
regular  teachers,  besides  the  director,  and  also  masters  for 
drawing  and  singing. 

The  pupils  are  admitted  as  early  as  five  and  six  years  of  age. 
The  time  of  year  for  general  admission  is  Easter.  There  are 
six  classes  in  the  school,  the  lower  four  of  which  each  retain 
the  pupil,  if  industrious  and  intelligent,  a  year,  and  the  two 
upper,  each  two  years.  The  whole  course  thus  lasts  eight 
years.  Fifieen  is,  however,  the  usual  age  at  which  those  who 
do  not  pass  to  the  gymnasium  leave  the  school  The  average 
number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is  thirty.f 

*  Of  which  Dr.  Diesterwcg  is  director. 

t  TfM  fchool  fees  for  the  four  lower  elaues  are  three  dollan  and  seveuty-fiTe 
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Every  month  there  is  a  private  examination,  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  parents  may  attend.  Every 
three  months  the  pupil  receives  a  note  of  progress  and  conduct, 
to  be  handed  to  his  parents.  Formerly  a  printed  circular  was 
sent,  containing  information  in  the  form  of  an  abstract  from 
the  account  kept  of  recitations  and  conduct  It  has  been  found, 
however,  much  more  effectual  to  give  a  written  statement  of 
the  character  of  the  pupil,  derived  from  the  school  journal,  in- 
asmuch as  it  insures  more  certainly  the  attention  of  parents. 
At  Easter  a  public  examination  is  held,  and  those  who  have 
made  a  proper  proficiency  in  their  studies  are  passed  to  a 
higher  class. 

Arrangements  exist  by  which  those  pupils  whose  parents  de- 
sire it,  may  study  under  the  superintendence  of  a  teacher,* 
during  the  time  considered  necessary  for  the  preparation  of 
the  lessons  of  their  class.  The  following  division  of  the  studies 
of  the  school  is  made  by  the  director. 

1.  Rkuoious  Instruction.  Bible  history.  History  of  the  Church  and  of  tlie 
Reformation.    Protestant  Catechism. 

S.  LAifGUAGES.  (a)  Grerman.  Fluency  in  reading,  and  readiness  in  answering 
questions.  Capability  of  writing  an  exercise  upon  an  ordinary  subject.  Gram- 
mar of  the  language,  (b)  Latin.  Orthography,  etymology,  and  the  elementa  of 
wfniAX,  Translation  of  an  easy  Latin  author  (Cornelius  Nepos)  into  German,  or 
of  an  easy  GSerman  author  into  Latin,  (c)  French.  Knowledge  of  the  grammar. 
Facility  in  the  translation  of  easy  authors,  and  in  writing  compositions. 

S.  ScinfOEs.  (a)  Arithmetic  Mental  and  written.  FositiTe  and  negative 
quantities.  luTolution  and  evolution.  (6)  Geometry.  Plane  geometry,  with 
practical  applications,  (e)  Natural  history.  Knowledge  of  the  most  important 
minerals  and  plants  of  the  neighbourhood.  General  outline  of  zoology  and 
anthropology,  (d)  Geography,  physical  and  mathematical,  (e)  History.  Out- 
Kiiea  of  universal  history.    History  of  the  country. 

4.  Mechanical  AoauiaiMKNTs.  (a)  Reading.  (6)  A  good  handwriting. 
(e)  Draughts  of  models,  furniture,  6lc    (d)  Singing. 

It  will  be  found,  subsequently,  that  I  have  taken  reading  out 


cents  per  quarter,  and  for  the  two  higher  classes  four  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per 
quarter,  bnides  a  charge  of  one  dollar  twelve  and  a-half  cents  for  fuel  during 
the  winter. 

*  The  fee  for  private  study  is  four  dollars  and  fifly  ccn(9  per  quarter. 
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of  this  class,  and  placed  it  beside  the  German  language,  to 
which  it  is  subsidiary,  and  where  it  is  classed  in  the  preceding 
school. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  carrying  out  this  course,  the  fol- 
lowing rules  are  laid  down,*  and  after  carefully  visiting  the 
school^  I  can  testify  that  they  are  fully  observed.  Indeed,  this 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  establishments  which  I  saw,  from 
the  liveliness  and  activity  which  prevails  in  its  classes. 

The  principle  of  induction  is  used,  as  far  as  practicable,  in 
all  branches:  thus,  in  the  earlier  exercises,  an  object  is  presented 
to  the  pupil,  who  is  led  to  notice  its  peculiarities,  and  to  express 
his  conceptions  of  them.  He  passes  from  objects  which  are 
known,  and  even  familiar,  to  the  unknown.  Unknown  objects 
are  illustrated,  if  possible,  by  models,  and  the  names  of  the  parts 
are  taught,  and  their  uses  or  properties  examined.  The  pupil 
proceeds  first  from  particulars  to  generals.  Subsequently,  the 
order  is  reversed.  He  is  made  to  understand  whatever  he  is 
required  to  remember;  to  find  out  for  himself,  if  possible,  rather 
than  to  be  taught  directly. 

Historical  and  similar  subjects  arc  taught  by  lecture,  min- 
gled ivith  questions.  The  pupil  is  led  to  express  himself 
readily  and  correctly ;  the  teacher  speaks  no  more,  therefore, 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  explanation,  or  to  induce 
suitable  answers.  Self-exertion,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  con- 
stantly encouraged.  He  is  taught  to  observe  whatever  is  inter- 
esting. Imitation  of  what  is  seen,  and  repetition  of  what  is 
heard,  lead  to  original  thought.  This,  however,  is  to  be  ex- 
pected only  from  pupils  of  talent,  and  hence  the  teacher  must 
be  satisfied  to  aUow  some  to  learn  what  others  have  found 
out  The  common  mistakes  of  overburthening  the  mind  with 
positive  knowledge,  and  of  too  much  system  in  teaching,  are 

*  I  give  merely  an  abetract  of  the  views  of  Dr.  DicstcrwcfH',  as  suited  to  the 
Kmits  of  my  Report  Dr.  Diestcrwcg  is  one  of  the  most  cnli^Iitcned  practical 
teachers  of  Germany.  He  was  formerly  director  of  the  normal  school  at  Mocrs, 
in  the  Rhcmisb  provinces,  and  was  transferred  from  Uiat  post  to  the  seminmry 
at  Berlin.  Ho  is  the  editor  of  the  Pedagogical  Journal,  Uio  Rhino  sheets  for 
education  and  instruction.     (Rhcinischo  Blatter  Rkr  Erzichung  und  Untcrricht.) 
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to  be  avoided,  as  both  are  injurious  to  mental  development 
The  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  his  subject  interesting,  and, 
therefore,  should  know  how  to  communicate  it  without  a  book, 
and  to  elicit  the  knowledge  of  his  pupil  by  proper  questions. 
It  is  the  mental  activity  of  the  pupil  which  will  determine  the 
measure  of  his  success  in  afler  life ;  and  hence  this  activity, 
rather  than  positive  knowledge,  should  be  looked  to  as  the 
object  of  the  instruction  at  school 

In  regard  to  this  last  named  principle,  although  I  consider  it 
applicable,  in  a  great  degree,  in  elementary  education,  yet  it 
appears  to  me  that  exception  must  be  made  of  the  cases  of  pu- 
pils who  intend  to  enter  active  life  on  leaving  the  school,  and 
to  whom,  therefore,  the  knowledge  which  they  will  have  imme- 
diate occasion  to  use,  should  be  imparted,  to  render  their  edu- 
cation effective.  In  general,  where  the  mind  may  be  cultivated 
by  different  studies,  choice  should  be  made  of  those  most  likely 
to  be  applied  by  the  individual  in  his  future  career,  especially 
if  bis  education  is  necessarily  to  terminate  before  he  can  have 
time  to  master  the  complete  circle. 

I  proceed  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  arrangement  of 
the  studies,  following  it  by  such  remarks  as  to  the  methods 
pursued  in  the  particular  branches  as  may  appear  necessaiy, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  the  courses  with  those  of  the  Doro- 
thean  school 

RsuGious  Instruotion. 

CUfls  VI.  Four  hours  per  week.    Narration  by  the  teacher  of  stories  firom 

the  Old  Testament,  in  the  words  of  the  Bible,  repeated  by  the 

pupib.    Easy  verses  learned  by  heart 
Class  V.  Four  hours.    Stories  firom  the  gospels,  except  the  latter  portion  of 

the  Life  of  Christ.    Church  songs  and  Bible  verses  learned. 
Class  IV.  Three  hours.    The  Old  Testament  in  a  more  connected  form. 

The  moral  of  the  history  is  impressed  upon  the  children.    Tke 

Ten  Conmiandments  and  church  songs  committed  to  memory. 
Class  III.  Two  hours.    The  life  and  doctrines  of  Christ,  to  the  period  of  his 

imprisonment    Church  history.    Four  weeks  are  set  apart 

for  learning  the  geography  of  Palestine. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    The  Protestant  Catechism  committed  to  memory 

and  explained.    Church  songs  and  verses  committed. 
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CIam  L  Two  boars.  A  compendium  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church, 
particohu>ly  after  the  Apostolic  age.  History  of  the  Reformation. 
Reriew  of  the  Bible.  Committing  to  memory  psahns  and 
hjrmns,  oontinned. 

GS&MAN  LaNQUAOI. 

Class  VL  Four  hours.  Exercises  of  speech.  Stories  narrated  to  the  chil- 
dren and  repeated  by  them.  After  learning  to  write,  these 
stories  are  written  upon  the  slate. 

Class  V.  Four  hours.    Exercises  in  orthography.    Etymology  begun. 

Class  IV.  Four  hours.  Exercises  in  orthography  and  style.  Every  week  a 
short  composition  is  written  on  some  subject  which  has  been 
narrated. 

Class  III.  Grammar  continued. 

Class  IL  Four  hours.  Original  compositions,  whieh  are  corrected  during 
the  recitation.    Syntax  ccmimenced. 

Class  L  Three  hours.  Compositions  on  historical  subjects.  Essays  written 
at  home  and  corrected  in  the  class-room.    Syntax  continued. 

Latin  Languagk. 

Class  IV.  Three  hours.  Declensions  of  nouns,  adjectives,  and  pronouns 
learned.  Examples  learned  by  heart,  and  others  written  as  an 
exercise  at  home.    Auxiliary  verbs  conjugated. 

Class  III.  Four  hours.  Comparison  of  adjectives.  Regular  verbs  conju- 
gated. 

Class  II.  Four  hours.  Irregular  verbs.  Syntax  begun.  Translation  from 
Latin  into  German. 

Class  I.  Six  hours.  Grammar  continued.  Written  exercises  at  home  and 
in  the  class.  Every  four  weeks  an  extempore  exercise  is  written, 
which  the  teachers  correct  out  of  school  hours.  Cornelius 
Nepos  read  and  construed. 

Frxnch  Languaok. 

Class  III.  Three  hours.    Ezeretses  in  reading.    Elements  of  grammar. 

Words  learned  by  heart    Easy  exercises  written  at  home  and 

in  school  hours. 
Class  II.    Four  hours.    Regular  and  irregular  verbs  learned.    Sjmtax. 

Translations  from  French  into  German.    Words  learned  by 

rote. 
Class  L  Four  hours.    Written  exercises  of  increased  difficulty.    Tables 

dictated  and  learned  by  heart    VoItaire*s  Charles  XIL  read. 

AmiTHiiTno. 

Class  VI.  Four  hours.  Practical  Arithmetic  The  fundamental  operations 
taught  with  numbers  from  one  to  one  hundred ;  first  mentaDy, 
then  with  blocks,  and  afterwards  with  figures.  Ebcercises  pre- 
pared at  home  twice  a  week. 
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Class  v.  Four  hours.  Tiio  four  |rround  rules  continued,  with  numbers  as 
high  as  one  thousand.  Exercises  in  reading  and  writing  large 
numbers.  Mental  arithmetic  especially  practised.  Addition 
and  subtraction  of  abstract  numbers. 

Class  IV.  Four  hours.  Addition  and  subtraction  revised.  Multiplication 
and  division  of  abstract  numbers.  Weights  and  measures 
explained. 

Class  nL  Four  hours.    The  four  ground  rules,  with  fVactions. 

Class  II.  Three  hours.    Revision  of  the  above.    Rule  of  three. 

Class  L  Three  hours.  In  the  first  year  practical  arithmetic  finished.  Pro- 
portions and  decimal  firaotions.  £!lements  of  algebra.  Mental 
algebra. 

GflUHETRT. 

dass  IV.  Two  hours.  The  essential  preparatory  exerdses  in  form,  in  con- 
nexion  with  drawing.    Rudiments  explained. 

Class  IIL  Two  hours.  Pivctice  in  the  position  of  points,  drawing  of  lines, 
angles,  plane  figures,  representations  of  solids. 

Class  IL  Two  hours.  EHements  of  geometry  proper,  the  point,  line,  angles, 
triangles,  and  measures  of  straight  lines,  suHaces,  and  con- 
tents. 

daas  L  Two  hours.  Plane  geometry  completed,  with  practical  exercises. 
Every  alternate  six  months  lessons  in  physics  are  given. 

Natukal  History. 

Class  IL  Two  hours.    In  the  summer  term,  study  of  certain  classes  of 

plantSi    In  the  winter  term,  of  animals.    The  subject  is  illus- 

trated  by  drawings. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Systematic  botany  during  the  winter  term,  and  sool- 

ogy  and  mineralogy  during  the  winter. 

Gboqeapht. 

Class  IIL  Two  hours.  Knowledge  of  home.  Berlin  and  its  environs.  Re- 
gency of  Potsdam.  P^rovince  of  Brandenburg.  Necessary 
technical  terms  explained,  as  horizontal,  vertical,  &c 

Class  II.  Two  hours.    Grcography  of  Prussia  and  Grcrmany. 

Class  I.  Two  hours.  General  geography,  particularly  Europe  and  America. 
Asia  more  generally.    Africa  and  Australia  vciy  briefly. 

HnrroRT. 

Class  II.  Two  hours.  View  of  universal  history,  biographical  rather  than 
chronologicaL 

Class  I.  Two  hours.  First  year  universal  history  completed.  Second  year 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  particularly  of  Prussia,  llie 
most  important  inventions  and  discoveries  are  noticed  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  these  countries. 
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Readinq. 

Class  VI.  Seven  hours.    Reading  by  the  phonic  (lautir)  method.    Analysb 

of  words  in  regard  to  division  into  syllables  and  soonds. 
Class  V.  Seven  hoars.    Mechanical  reading  continued,  but  with  reibrenoe  to 

the  meaning  of  the  words.    The  pupils  are  examined  upon 

words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs. 
Class  IV.  Four  hours.    Explanatory  reading  continued.    Accentuation.    No 

piece  is  allowed  to  bo  read  without  its  being  understood. 
Class  IIL  Two  hours.    Rythmical  reading  begun.    Interesting  portions  of 

the  matter  read,  narrated  by  the  pupils  in  their  own  words. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Rythmical  reading  continued. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Reading  of  some  of  the  German  classics.    Analysit 

of  the  subject  read. 

Wsrmio. 

Class  VI.  Five  hours.    Introductory  exercises  of  drawing  upon  the  slate. 

Copying  the  small  letters  from  the  black-board.    Writing  on 

paper.    Capital  letters.    Written  exercises  at  home  twice  a 

week, 
daas  v.  Five  hours.    Writing  of  German  characters  continued.    Roman 

letters  begun.    Copying  from  a  book  at  home,  with  special  re- 
ference to  orthography. 
Class  IV.  Four  hours.    Writing  in  German  and  Roman  characters  coiu 

tinned.     Two  hours  copying  from  copy-slipe.     Two  houri 

writing  from  dictation. 
Clasfl  IIL  Three  hours.    Exercises  of  Class  IV.  cuntmned.    Pupils  who 

write  well  are  allowed  to  write  without  lines.    Writing  without 

copies,  according  to  progress. 
Class  II.   Two  hours.    Exercises  continued.    Most  of  the  pupils  write 

without  lines  or  by  directing  points  merely. 
Class  I.  llie  written  exercises  in  other  departments  are  examined,  to  ascer. 

tain  the  character  of  the  handwriting.    No  special  lessons  aro 

given. 

Deawino. 

Class  IV.  Two  hours.    Drawing  straight  lines  in  various  directions  and  of 

various  lengths.    Making  definite  angles.    Drawing  trianglMi 

squares,  and  other  rectilinear  figures. 
Class  III.  Two  hours.    Drawing  of  circles  and  ovals. 
Class  II.  Two  hours.    Drawing  of  bodies  boimded  by  planes  and  straight 

lines  in  perspective.    Drawing  of  curves. 
Class  I.  Drawing  fix)m  natural  objects,  from  plaster  casts,  and  models. 

SlNGIllO. 

Ckss  IV.  Two  hours  suflioo  to  learn  fifteen  or  twenty  songs,  of  one  or  two 
versos,  by  note,  and  some  ten  choral  songs. 
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ClaBS  III.  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  parts  continaed.    Chorals  with  one 

voice. 
CUbs  II.  Two  hours.    Songs  with  two  or  three  Toices  continued. 
Class  I.  Two  hours.    Songs  and  chorals  with  three  or  four  parts* 

Once  during  the  morning  there  is  an  interval  for  recreation 
in  the  court-yard  of  the  school,  and  the  pupils  are  directed  in 
their  exercises  of  marching  and  counter-marching,  and  the  like, 
by  one  of  the  teachers. 

The  course  marked  out  in  the  foregoing  programme,  as  far 
as  it  extends,  seems  to  me  well  adapted  to  educate  the  moral 
and  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  the  senses;  to  give  mental 
vigour,  while  it  furnishes  information  useful  to  the  pupil  in  after 
life. 

There  are  peculiarities  in  regard  to  the  religious  instruction, 
even  as  intended  for  Protestants,  which  may  be  remarked  in  the 
fifth  and  third  classes,  the  object  of  which  I  do  not  understand. 
In  other  respects,  when  sectarian  instruction  may  be  given,  as 
in  this  school,  where  all  the  pupils  are  of  one  denomination,  the 
course  appears  to  be  good.  The  manner  of  communicating 
the  instruction  by  conversation  and  lectures,  used  in  both  this 
and  the  Dorothean  school,  renders  it  very  effective.  There 
are  in  all  the  classes,  taken  together,  twenty-two  hours  per 
week  devoted  to  religious  instruction  here,  and  eighteen  in  the 
other,  but  the  programme  does  not  show  a  gain  in  the  amount 
of  knowledge  communicated. 

The  course  in  the  mother  tongue  is  fully  explained  in  the 
programme,  and  is  well  adapted  to  produce  fluency  and  accu- 
racy of  expression  in  conversation  and  writing.  Both  this  and 
the  foregoing  course  extend,  as  they  should,  through  all  the 
classes. 

The  Latin  language  is  introduced  with  a  view  to  prepara- 
tion for  a  gymnasium,  to  the  nomenclature  of  natural  history, 
the  business  of  the  chemist  and  druggist,  and  perhaps,  to  use 
the  language  of  an  accomplished  teacher  in  one  of  the  higher 
town  schools,  "  because  such  always  has  been  the  custom."  I 
would  give  the  preference  to  the  course  of  this  school  over 
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that  of  the  other,  consideriDg  the  time  of  tweDty-seven  hours 
devoted  to  it  more  appropriate  than  of  thirty,  as  in  the  other. 

The  French,  besides  combining  with  the  German  and  Latin  to 
give  the  due  proportion  of  intellectual  culture  from  language,  is 
introductory  to  the  courses  in  the  real  schools,  which  are  pa- 
rallel with  the  gymnasia,  and  prepare  for  the  polytechnic  or 
other  special  schools,  as  the  latter  do  for  the  university.  It  Is 
practically  useful,  too,  to  the  shopkeeper  and  tradesman  of  the 
continent  of  Europe,  and  was,  probably,  formerly  more  so  than 
at  present  The  Latin  language  is  begun  in  the  fourth  class,  or 
at  about  eight  years  of  age,  and  the  French  language  in  the  third 
class,  but  neither  occupy  more  than  three  hours  a  week,  until 
a  year  afterwards.  These  languages  occupy  fifty-six  hours  in 
the  Dorothean  school,  and  forty-seven  in  this,  per  week,  during 
the  entire  period  through  which  they  are  taught 

Nothing  can  be  better  than  the  foundation  laid  for  arithmetic. 
The  pupils  are  engaged  a  year  in  practical  arithmetic  before 
they  are  introduced  to  a  knowledge  of  abstract  numbers.  Ha- 
bits of  thought  are  given  by  simple  exercises  in  mental  arith- 
metic. The  eye  is  enlisted  to  aid  the  mind  by  computing  with 
cubes,  according  to  the  method  already  described  in  the  schools 
of  Holland.  Written  arithmetic  relieves  the  mental  exertion, 
aids  th^  memory,  and  trains  the  hand.  The  course  is  then  car^ 
ried  on,  combining  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  and  reaching 
algebra,  which  is  also,  in  part,  taught  mentally.  The  text- 
book of  arithmetic  is  a  very  useful  treatise,  by  Dr.  Diesterweg 
and  Mr.  Heuser.*  I  liked  the  course  in  this  school  altogether 
better  than  that  in  the  other,  where,  however,  in  the  older 
classes,  the  same  text-book  is  used. 

The  course  of  geometry  begins  with  ideas  of  form,  in  con- 
nexion with  drawing,  according  to  Pestalozzi's  method,  which 
it  follows  in  general.  It  is  thus  a  powerful  means  of  stimulat- 
ing the  mind,  and,  though  the  time  occupied  is  greater  than  if 
the  subject  were  taught  in  the  ordinary  way,  the  results  are 
much  more  satisfactory.    If  there  is  latent  mathematical  talent 

*  Tills  work  hav  gone  through  ten  cdiiionii. 
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in  a  pupil,  his  powers  of  invention  cannot  fail  to  be  drawn  out 
by  this  method. 

Natural  history  is  not  left  to  incidental  instruction,  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  reading-book,  but  is  directly  taught  in  the  last  two 
years.  I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  fruits  of  this 
instruction  in  the  seminary  school  itself,  but  the  pupils  of  the 
seminary  were  pursuing  the  subject  with  zeaL  In  comparing 
this  course  with  that  of  the  other  school,  I  think  it  preferable, 
except  in  the  omission,  at  the  beginning,  of  an  account  of  the 
domestic  animals.  There  will  be,  I  doubt  not,  great  improve- 
ments in  teaching  this  branch  at  a  future  day.  At  present,  the 
plan  is  hardly  formed,  and  the  collections  for  illustration,  where 
they  exist  at  all,  arc,  in  general,  quite  small.  There  is,  besides, 
a  tendency  to  make  the  course  too  strictly  scientific 

The  system  of  instruction  in  geography  is  that  already  mi- 
nutely described  in  the  school  at  Haarlem  and  at  Halle.  It  is 
begun  in  the  third  class,  or  at  nine  years  of  age,  with  a  de- 
scription of  home.  History,  which  in  its  elements  is  combined 
with  geography,  takes  a  separate  place  in  the  second  class. 
The  practice  of  giving  biographical  sketches  instead  of  mere 
chronological  details,  cannot  be  too  much  commended.  The 
pupil  learns  with  interest  the  events  of  the  lives  of  men  who 
have  made  an  impression  upon  the  age  in  which  they  lived: 
these  events  form  an  outline  which  is  easily  fixed  in  the  mind, 
and  may  subsequently  be  filled  up  in  detail.  Again,  the  discus- 
sions of  inventions  and  discoveries  in  art  or  science  afford  re- 
lief from  the  descriptions  of  battles  and  revolutions,  and  serve 
to  show  the  influence  of  genius  exerted  in  civil  life. 

The  phonic  method  of  teaching  to  read,  wants  only  the  use 
of  words  having  a  meaning,  as  in  Mr.  Wood's  system,  to  be 
nearly  perfect  No  reading  is  allowed,  however,  without  under- 
standing not  only  the  words,  but  their  connexion,  and  the  ideas 
conveyed  by  the  sentences.  The  habit  of  thus  giving  paraphrases 
of  subjects,  leads  to  facility  of  expression,  and  by  combining 
this  with  copying  from  good  models,  a  correct  style  is  formed. 
The  course  of  reading  of  the  highest  class,  includes  selections 
from  the  German  classics.     Introductorv  exercises  in  drawl 


mg 
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precede  the  instruction  in  writing ;  these  might,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  much  further  extended  with  advantage.*  A  good  handwri- 
ting is  produced  by  the  succession  of  exercises  described  in  the 
programme.  The  course  of  drawing,  w^hich  is  commenced  as 
a  distinct  branch  in  the  fourth  class,  is  intended  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  sketch  correctly,  and  with  facility,  such  objects  of 
furniture,  machinery,  &c.,  as  he  may  have  occasion  to  repre- 
sent in  his  occupations  in  after  life.  The  addition  of  two  hours 
of  drawing  in  the  fifth  class,  as  in  the  Dorothean  school,  would 
seem  to  me  not  to  overburthen  the  class  with  work,  while  it 
would  add  materially  to  their  proficiency  in  this  useful  branch. 

Singing  is  successfully  taught,  and  by  note.  It  is  considered 
an  indispensable  branch  of  instruction,  and  all  my  convictions 
are  in  its  favour,  whether  as  a  means  of  developing  moral 
sentiment,  or  of  physical  education.  Singing  by  ear  might, 
however,  very  well  begin  in  the  lower  classes,  and  for  this 
purpose  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  might  be 
increased  from  twenty-four  to  twenty-six  in  the  lowest,  and 
twenty-eight  in  the  fifth  class.  This  would  make  the  number 
of  hours  for  these  classes  the  same  as  in  the  Dorothean  school. 

The  time  allotted  to  the  difierent  studies  will  appear  better 
by  the  annexed  table.  In  regard  to  the  ages  of  the  pupils,  in- 
serted in  the  heading  of  the  columns,  it  is  to  be  understood 
that  they  are  those  of  intelligent  and  industrious  boys,  entering 
at  six  years,  and  going  regularly  through  the  classes.  As  in 
the  former  tables,  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  placed  in  the 
first  column,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  occupied  by  the 
several  classes  in  the  following  ones,  and  the  total  number  of 
hours  devoted  to  each  subject,  while  in  the  school,  in  the  last 
column.  In  forming  this  total,  the  number  of  hours  occupied 
by  the  four  lower  classes,  the  course  in  each  of  which  is  of  one 
year,  is  reckoned  once;  and  the  number  of  hours  of  the  two 
upper  classes,  each  course  occupying  two  years,  is  doubled. 

*  As  has  been  done  for  the  elements  of  an  English  hand,  by  our  countryman^ 
Mr.  Rembrandt  Peale,  in  his  admirable  System  of  Graphics.  The  forms  of  th« 
Cierman  letters  would  require  a  different  system. 

33 
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aiBJECTS  OF  msTRDCTlON, 


l-i 


ReligiooB  Inslniction, 
Ownun  Luigaugp, 
RcadiDg^,  .  .  -  . 
Latin  Lanfruigc,  - 
French  Lugtuige,  - 
AriUiRietic,  -  ■  ■ 
Geometry,  ■  -  - 
Natural  History, 
Geography,  -  •  ■ 
Wtlalj,  .... 
Writing,  -  .  .  - 
Drawing,  .  -  ■  ■ 
Singing,    ■    ■    .    > 


From  this  table  it  appears  that  language  occupies  one  hundFed 
and  five  hours,  estimating  the  time  devoted  to  reading  with  that 
for  German,  Latin,  and  French,  science  siity-four  hours,  and 
the  mechanical  branches  including  writing,  drawing,  and  sing- 
ing, forty-three.  It  wotjld  be  erroneous,  however,  to  suppose  that 
■  the  results  are  in  these  proportions.  The  least  consideration  will 
show  that  the  progress  in  different  branches  in  the  same  school 

•  Thi»  includca  preparatory  gcomcltical 
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cannot  be  estimated  by  the  time  devoted  to  them;  the  intrinsic 
difficulties  of  acquisition,  the  different  periods  of  the  course  at 
which  they  are  introduced,  and  various  other  causes,  prevent 
comparisons  of  this  sort.  Not  only  so,  but  the  time  occupied  in 
the  same  subjects  in  different  schools,  which  might  be  thought  to 
afford  an  accurate  test  of  comparative  progress  in  them,  can- 
not, in  reality,  be  employed  for  this  purpose,  without  at  the 
same  time  carefully  studying  the  programmes,  to  ascertain  how 
the  time  is  applied  in  each  class,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
distributed  among  the  several  classes.  The  two  higher  city 
schools  just  described,  afford  conclusive  evidence  of  this  fact 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  Dorothean  school  is 
the  stronger  in  language,  and  the  seminary  school  in  science. 
Such  is  the  general  reputation  of  the  two,  and  such  is  the  tone 
which  the  director  of  each  would  be  likely  to  give  to  the  school 
under  his  charge.  The  impression  which  I  derived  from  visit- 
ing the  two  establishments  was  to  the  same  eflect  The  num- 
ber of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  language  in  all  the  classes 
of  the  two  schools  is,  however,  ninety-eight  for  the  first,  and  one 
hundred  and  five  for  the  second,  and  to  science,  eighty-two  for 
the  former  and  sixty-four  for  the  latter;  leading,  in  both  cases, 
to  the  reverse  of  the  conclusion  just  stated.  If  differences  in 
the  arrangement  of  studies,  in  the  power  of  the  teachers,  in  the 
methods  and  implements  of  instruction,  and  even  in  the  pupils 
themselves,  may  lead  to  such  results,  small  differences  in  the 
proportion  of  time  allotted  to  different  branches  should  not, 
without  carefully  checking  their  results  by  other  comparisons, 
be  assumed  to  indicate  corresponding  differences  in  the  value 
of  the  courses. 

In  following  the  course  of  studies  of  these  two  schools,  it 
will  be  seen  that  those  of  the  lowest  class,  in  each,  are  almost 
identical.  In  the  next,  the  seminary  school  has  greatly  the 
advantage  in  the  compactness  of  arrangement,  by  which  the 
attention  of  the  pupil  is  confined  to  fewer  subjects.  No  less 
than  ten  branches  are  introduced  into  the  programme  of  this 
class  in  the  Dorothean  school,  while  there  are  but  five  in  the 
seminary  school.     The  scientific  branches,  except  those  which 
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run  through  all  the  years,  are  introduced  later  in  the  latter 
school,  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  concen- 
trating the  attention  on  a  few  subjects,  where  it  is  possible.  It 
appears  to  me  that,  in  general,  it  is  not  proper  to  introduce  these 
branches  early,  except  as  matters  of  incidental  instruction. 
The  separation  of  the  programmes  of  the  two  schools,  produced 
as  just  stated,  renders  it  difficult  briefly  to  compare  the  courses 
of  the  same  class  in  each.  A  general  comparison  of  the  sub- 
jects shows  that  the  German  language  is  taught  according 
to  the  same  plan  in  each,  and  that  the  highest  class  attains  the 
same  level  in  each,  as  far  as  the  grammar  is  concerned;  much 
more  attention,  however,  is  paid  in  the  seminary  school  to  the 
reading  courses,  as  well  for  the  acquisition  of  reading  as  an 
art,  and  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  it,  as  for  the  incidental  know- 
ledge to  be  communicated.  Nearly  one-fourth  of  the  pupil's 
time,  in  the  school  just  named,  is  devoted  to  the  vernacular. 
The  Latin  is  begun  in  the  same  class  in  both  schools,  but  the 
course  in  the  Dorothean  school  at  once  takes  the  lead  of 
the  other,  and  keeps  it  throughout.  The  French  begins  in 
the  fifth  class  in  one  school,  and  in  the  third  in  the  other;  and, 
though  the  programmes  terminate  at  about  the  same  point,  there 
is  a  greater  proficiency  made  in  the  Dorothean  school.  One 
object,  if  not  the  principal  one,  of  learning  this  language  being 
to  speak  it,  the  early  commencement  is  an  advantage.  In 
a  general  comparison  of  progress  in  language,  the  Dorothean 
school,  as  already  stated,  ranks  higher  than  the  other. 

The  courses  of  arithmetic  are  difTerent,  but  terminate  at  the 
same  level;  I  have  already  mentioned  my  preference  for  the 
course  of  the  seminary.  Geometry  is  begun  in  the  fifth  class 
in  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  fourth  in  the  seminary  school; 
the  courses  go  on  together  for  three  classes,  and  extend  further 
in  the  latter  institution.  The  differences  in  the  courses  of  na- 
tural history  liave  already  been  the  subject  of  remark.  The 
course  of  geography  is  essentially  the  same,  differing  only  in 
the  age  of  the  pupil  at  beginning.  History  is  begun  in  the 
fourth  class  of  the  Dorothean,  and  in  the  second  in  the  seminary 
school:  it  is  more  svstematic  in  the  former,  and  assiiinos  more 
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the  form  of  biography  in  the  latter:  the  range  of  the  two  courses 
does  not  differ  essentially.  Taking  these  branches,  classed  as 
scientific,  together,  the  superiority  is  with  the  seminary  school, 
and  thus,  in  both  this  and  the  former  case,  the  judgment  which 
would  have  been  pronounced  by  referring  to  the  numbers 
merely,  is  reversed. 

HIGHER  BURGHER  SCHOOL  OF  POTSDAM. 

This  school*  differs  from  those  already  described  in  several 
paiiiculars,  exemplifying,  in  its  arrangements,  the  division  into 
lower  and  higher  burgher  schools,  and  carrying  the  courses  of 
the  latter  decidedly  into  the  domain  of  secondary  instruction. 
Its  principal  objects  are  to  prepare  children  of  both  sexes  for 
occupations  connected  with,  or  corresponding  to,  the  lower 
trades,  and  boys  for  the  higher  mechanical  occupations,  as 
builders,  architects,  &c.,  or  for  admission  into  the  trade  school 
connected  with  the  Government,  Mechanics',  or  Trade  Institute 
at  Berlin,f  and  for  the  gymnasium.  This  school  thus  supplies 
instruction  of  different  grades;  first,  elementary  instruction  of  a 
higher  kind;  second,  that  usually  given  in  the  "real  schools'*  of 
Prussia,  and  third,  that  necessary  for  entrance  into  the  higher 
classes  of  a  gymnasium,  or  grammar  school  Hence  its  studies 
embrace  many  subjects  and  stages  of  progress  which  properly 
belong  to  secondary  instruction,  and  even  to  a  greater  degree 
than  other  higher  burgher  schools. 

The  pupils  pursue  a  course  common  to  all  in  the  three  lower 
classes,  or  from  about  six  to  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age, 
when  a  separation  takes  place.  Those  who  are  to  leave  school 
at  thirteen  or  fourteen,  pass  into  the  "  middle  burgher  school 
class,"  in  which  the  study  of  Latin  and  French  is  dropped,  and 
the  time  is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  German,  mathema- 
tics, geography  and  history,  the  elements  of  natural  history, 
technology  and  physics,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music* 
Those  pupils  who  are  preparing  for  a  higher  class  of  a  gym- 


•  Under  the  charge  of  dirtctor  I/Jfllcr. 

f  Tliis  excellent  inntitution  will  be  hereafter  particularly  described. 
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nasium,  or  who  intend  to  pursue  the  entire  course  here,  pass 
from  the  third  class  to  the  ''second  burgher  school  class." 
These  arrangements  appear  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  citizens 
of  Potsdam,  for,  in  1837,  forty-two  pupils  passed  from  the  third 
class  to  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  and  forty-one  to  the 
second  class  of  the  higher  school. 

Pupils  preparing  for  the  sixth  class  of  a  gymnasium  leave 
this  school  in  the  "  second  elementary  class,"  or  at  about  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  those  who  aim  at  the  third  class  of  a 
gymnasium,  usually  pass  from  this  at  the  close  of  the  course 
of  the  second  class  in  the  higher  school.  The  first,  or  upper 
class,  thus  contains  only  those  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  into  ac- 
tive business  life  on  leaving  the  school,  or  to  enter  a  special 
school  of  arts  and  trades.  On  this  account,  the  branches  of 
science  which  are  inmiediately  applicable  to  such  objects,  are 
introduced  into  the  course.  This  class  consisted,  in  1837,  of 
ten  pupils.  The  complete  course  is  usually  gone  through  at  or 
before  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  entitles  the  pupil  to  claim  one 
year  of  voluntary  military  service,  instead  of  the  three  regular 
years,  and  qualifies  him  for  appointment  in  the  government 
bureaux. 

The  six  boys'  and  three  girls'  classes  have  twelve  ordinary 
teachers,  besides  one  assistant,  and  two  female  teachers.  Each 
of  the  lower  classes  has  but  one  teacher,  who  attends  to  all 
the  subjects  as  in  the  other  schools  already  described.  The 
total  number  of  pupils  was,  in  1837,  four  hundred  and  fifly-six, 
of  whom  three  hundred  and  twenty-three  were  boys. 

The  usual  system  of  change  of  place  in  the  classes  is  em- 
ployed to  excite  emulation,  and  discipline  is  mainly  conducted 
by  means  of  a  black-book,  in  which  a  pupil's  name  is  entered 
at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month,  when  he  has  had  a  certain 
number  of  faults  per  week  or  per  month  marked  against  him 
by  the  teacher.  Marks  of  merit  are  allowed  to  cancel  those  of 
demerit  The  entry  is  communicated  to  the  pupil's  comrades, 
and  also  to  his  parents.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  judge  of 
these  and  similar  systems  of  discipline  in  day  schools,  I  have 
not  found  any  marked  good  effects  from  them.     If  a  teacher  is 
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competent,  he  keeps  up  good  discipline  without  them,  and  if  he 
is  not,  they  are  of  little  or  no  service  to  him.  In  this  remark 
I  do  not  mean  to  include  communications  to  parents,  which  are 
frequently  of  the  greatest  utility.  The  following  plan,  which 
apparently  bears  some  analogy  to  this,  but  which  owes  its  effi- 
cacy to  a  different  principle,  is  in  successful  operation  in  Dr. 
Mayo's  excellent  boarding-school  at  Cheam,  in  Surrey,  Eng- 
land. When  a  pupil  proves  insensible  to  the  admonitions  of  the 
teacher,  and  is  frequently  reported  for  offences  or  negligence, 
he  is  required  to  show  to  the  principal  a  written  statement  of 
character  from  each  master  after  every  hour.  He  is  thus  sub- 
jected to  admonition  or  other  punishment  from  the  principal 
immediately  after  committing  an  offence.  For  this  very  strict  su- 
pervision, one  extending  over  a  day  or  week  is  substituted  when 
improvement  manifests  itself,  or  when  the  case  does  not  require 
so  great  severity. 

I  propose  now  to  give  a  statement  of  the  courses  of  the 
burgher  school  at  Potsdam,  and  of  the  time  required  for  their 
completion,  with  remarks  and  comparisons  with  the  schools 
already  described. 

The  annexed  plan  of  the  distribution  of  time  gives  also  a  list 
of  the  subjects  of  instruction;  it  is  arranged  exactly  like  the 
similar  ones  already  presented.  The  first  two  columns  of  figures 
on  the  left  hand  refer  to  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week 
in  the  two  classes  of  the  higher  school.  The  third  contains 
those  of  the  middle  burgher  school  class,  the  pupils  in  which 
terminate  their  conrse  here.  The  next  three  contain  the  hours 
of  study  of  the  elementary  classes,  which  are  common  to  the 
whole  school. 
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Besides  the  branches  taught  in  the  burgher  schools  already 
described,  we  have  in  this  one  technology,  physics,  and  che- 
mistry, and  the  number  of  hours  attached  to  them  in  the  forego- 
ing table  shows  that  they  are  actually  taught  to  a  considerable 
extent.  These  subjects  are  introduced,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amount  of  study  in  the  languages  is  increased,  requiring  an  un- 
due degree  of  labour  of  the  classes,  and  dividing  tjieir  attention 
among  too  many  subjects.  Thirty-eight  hours  of  attendance 
on  school  per  week  is  certainly  too  much  to  require. 

Latin  is  begun  in  the  second  elementary  class,  where  the  first 
rudiments  of  grammar  are  learned,  and  easy  sentences  trans- 
lated. This  course  is  continued  in  the  next  class.  Those  who 
intend  to  leave  the  school  in  the  middle  burgher  school  class, 
may  be  excused  from  attending  the  Latin  lessons  in  the  first 

The  second  class  of  the  higher  school  read  Cornelius  Nepos, 
and  the  first  Caesar  and  Ovid.  Their  proficiency  did  not,  how- 
ever, seem  to  me  to  correspond  at  all  with  the  number  of  hours 
devoted  to  this  branch,  viz.  forty.  The  object  of  this  instruction, 
for  those  who  do  not  go  to  the  gymnasium,  is  stated  to  be  to 
enable  them  to  pursue  the  science  necessary  to  their  callings, 
without  embarrassment  from  the  terms.  I  am  of  opinion  that, 
in  such  a  case,  the  system  pursued  in  Mr.  Wood's  school,  applied 
to  learning  the  etymology  of  compound  Latin  words,  and  of  the 
German  words  derived  from  the  Latin,  would  answer  the  end 
better,  with  a  less  consumption  of  time;  and  if  Latin  is  to  be  re- 
tained, the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  in  the  Dorothean 
school  (thirty),  or  in  the  seminary  school  (twenty-seven),  seem 
much  better  suited  to  the  object  in  view.  I  am  induced  to  what 
may  seem  a  tedious  discussion  of  these  programmes,  because 
they  afford  different  examples  of  primary  instruction — ^the  grade 
with  which  our  college  must  begin,  and  we  cannot  examine 
too  carefully  the  subjects  which  should  compose  it,  nor  draw 
too  largely  upon  experience  in  the  details  of  arrangement. 

French.  This  course  docs  not  differ  materially  from  those 
already  given.  Telemachus  is  used  as  a  text-book.  The  time 
appropriated  to  the  language  appears  sufficient,  without  being 
burthensome.    Both  the  Latin  and  French  being  rommcnccd 

34 
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in  the  second  elementary  class,  which  contains  pupils  who 
intend  to  leave  school  at  the  end  of  the  "  middle  burgher  school 
class  year,"  it  may  be  supposed  that  this  time  is  thrown  away, 
as  very  little  proficiency  can  be  made  in  so  short  a  period ;  the 
force  of  this  objection  is,  however,  somewhat  diminished  by 
the  fact,  that  the  arrangement  gives  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
velopment of  a  disposition  for  language  which  may  warrant 
a  change  in  the  destination  of  the  pupil. 

In  arithmetic,  the  lowest  class  is  employed  mainly  in  the  men- 
tal exercises.  After  they  have  learned  to  make  figures,  they 
prepare  written  examples  at  home.  In  the  next  class,  written 
arithmetic  is  combined  with  mental.  The  four  ground  rules 
are  learned  with  abstract  and  concrete  numbers.  Preparatory 
exercises  in  fractions  are  taught  The  first  elementary  class 
proceed  as  far  as  to  include  fractions,  and  a  part  of  the  class 
study  proportions.  The  middle  burgher  school  class  pass  on 
to  decimal  fractions  and  the  square  and  cube  root.  The  second 
burgher  school  class  have  their  attention  in  these*  same  parts 
of  arithmetic  directed  to  the  technical  applications,  and  besides, 
begin  algebra,  and  proceed  as  far  as  simple  equations.  The 
first  burgher  school  class  extend  their  course  of  algebra 
through  equations  of  the  second  and  third  degrees,  progres- 
sions, and.  logarithms.  Mercantile  arithmetic  also  forms  part 
of  their  course.  These  latter  subjects,  however,  can  in  no  wise 
be  considered  as  belonging  to  primary  instruction. 

Geometry.  Preparatory  exercises  of  form,  after  the  method 
of  Pestalozzi,  are  taught  in  the  elementary  classes,  and  the 
higher  ones  proceed  through  the  elements  of  geometry,  and 
include  mensuration  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  head  mas- 
ter has  arranged,  for  the  benefit  of  his  pupils,  a  course  contain- 
ing the  most  important  elements,  and  teaches  also  by  lectures, 
which  the  pupils  are  required  to  write  out.  The  lime  allotted  to 
this  subject  is  nearly  double  that  of  the  seminary  school,  and  I 
saw  some  reason  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  beginning  the  ele- 
mentary exercises  so  early. 

Knowledge  of  nature  and  art.  The  introduction  to  this  sub- 
ject, taught  in  the  lowest  two  classes,  is  drawn  from  natural 
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history,  physical  geography,  and  physics,  and  is  made  the 
means  of  inductive  exercise.  The  recitations  and  conversation 
lectures  which  I  heard,  evidently  interested  the  pupils,  while 
they  cultivated  habits  of  reflection  and  observation.  They  are 
parallel  with  the  lessons  on  objects  of  the  English  schools, 
being,  however,  more  extended.  The  more  systematic  course 
of  natural  history  of  the  higher  classes,  is  like  that  of  the 
seminary  school*  In  summer  the  pupils  make  occasional  ex- 
cursions into  the  country,  for  practical  exercise  in  this  branch, 
under  charge  of  a  teacher:  these  excursions,  if  rightly  impro- 
ved, may  be  made  also  the  means  of  cultivating  proper  relations 
between  the  pupil  and  teacher,  but  they  are  liable  to  abuse, 
and  should  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  order  to  prevent  such 
results.  This  school  possesses  a  good  collection  of  plates  of 
natural  history,*  and  has  the  use  of  the  museum  of  the  trade 
school,  which  is  under  its  roof. 
The  course  of  technology,  intended  to  give  a  knowledge  of 
the  principal  arts  and  their  processes,  lies  open  to  the  objection 
already  urged,  on  the  score  of  overburthening  the  pupils  with 
work.  Such  knowledge,  as  well  as  that  of  physics  and  che- 
mistrv,  would  be  of  service  in  after  life,  but  I  do  not  see  the 
possibility  of  teaching  it,  except  in  a  mere  outline,  in  a  short 
course,  and  the  time  allotted  appears  to  contemplate  something 
more. 

Geography.  This  course  is  begun  with  physical  geography. 
The  natural  and  artificial  divisions  of  the  world  follow. 
Then  the  physical  and  political  geograply  of  Europe  is  taken 
up.  The  course  of  the  upper  or  middle  burgher  school  class 
terminates  with  that  of  Germany,  and  especially  of  the  Mark  of 
Brandenburgh,  and  with  a  review  of  the  whole.  The  second 
burgher  school  class  has  the  same  course  with  the  middle  class. 
The  first  takes  up  mathematical  geography,  and  reviews  physi- 
cal geography  more  minutely,  adding  a  knowledge  of  the  cli- 
mate, productions,  commerce,  manufactures,  &c.  of  the  coun- 
tries studied.     Maps  are  drawn,  as  an  exercise,  at  home.   Thia 

*  By  FUher  of  Brenlaw. 
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geographical  course,  v^hich  attaches  every  other  part  of  the 
information  to  physical  geography,  appeared  to  me  next  in  its 
success  to  the  inductive  plan  already  described.  It  is  much 
facilitated  by  the  use  of  raised  maps,  on  which  the  natural 
features  of  the  country  strike  the  eye  more  forcibly  than  on  a 
common  map,  where,  if  the  physical  details  are  given,  the 
names  and  positions  of  the  places,  the  boundaries,  6lc.  are  ob- 
scured by  them. 

The  course  of  history,  in  the  lower  classes,  is  like  that  in  the 
other  schools.  In  the  middle  class  the  subject  is  reviewed,  and 
the  history  of  Germany,  and  especially  that  of  Prussia,  and 
of  the  Mark  of  Brandenburgh  is  studied.  The  second  higher 
burgher  school  class  is  taught  an  outline  of  ancient  history,  of 
that  of  the  middle  ages,  and  of  later  times,  and  then  proceeds 
to  the  history  of  Germany  and  of  Brandenburgh.  In  the  first 
class,  the  history  of  Germany,  and  of  modern  Europe  in  gene- 
ral, is  continued. 

In  the  mechanical  branches^  the  distribution  of  time  agrees 
with  that  in  the  other  schools,  except  in  the  number  of  hours 
allotted  to  writing,  which  is  here  twenty-eight,  and  in  the  Doro- 
thean  school  but  sixteen.  Vocal  music  is  taught  by  ear  in  the 
lower  classes,  and  by  note  in  the  upper. 

Physical  education.  There  is  an  interval  of  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  in  tlie  middle  of  the  morning,  during  which  the  pupils  are 
free  to  take  exercise,  but  there  is  no  regular  gymnastic  or  other 
exercise  under  the  superintendence  of  the  teachers. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

It  is  clear,  from  the  foregoing  examples  of  schools  usually 
considered  as  belonging  to  the  same  class,  that  any  general  law 
requiring  exact  uniformity  in  all,  would  not  meet  the  wants  of 
the  people,  the  varieties  having  been  framed  to  meet  these 
wants. 

Accordingly,  the  project  of  1819,*  which  contains  a  parti- 
cular course  for  the  burgher  school,  has  not  been  adopted,  and 

*  Roporl  of  M.  OoTMifi,  Anicr.  Edit.,  pp.  56,  57. 
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tliough  the  Royal  Cabinet  Order  of  September,  1829,*  refers  to 
improvements  in  the  burgher  schools  generally,  as  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  steps  have  been  taken  to  produce  a  more  sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  the  class.t 

It  is  obvious,  also,  from  what  has  been  presented,  that  the 
elementary  instruction  requires  raising  to  a  higher  level  than 
at  present,  namely,  to  that  of  which  an  example  has  been  given 
in  the  higher  elementary  school  of  Wcissenfcls.     That  then  all 
pupils  whose  circumstances  permit  them  to  devote  a  longer 
time  to  education  should  pass  to  other  schools,  of  a  kind  de- 
pending upon  their  destination  in  after  life,  as  determined  by 
the  circumstances  of  their  parents  and  their  own  talents.    The 
tone  of  these  higher  schools  would,  it  appears,  require  to  be 
varied  according  to  the  wants  of  the  population  among  which 
they  are  placed,  whether  that  of  the  country,  of  small  towns,  or 
of  cities.    In  the  cities,  it  has  been  seen  that  one  class  of  burgher 
schools  required  is  provided,  and  others  will  be  described  be- 
longing more  properly  to  a  higlier  grade  of  instruction,  upon 
the  province  of  which,  however,  these  latter  decidedly  trench* 
An  example  of  a  systematic  arrangement  appropriate  to  a  city 
is  afforded  by  the  burgher  school  of  Lcipsic,  presently  to  be 
described.     Such  a  plan  would,  however,  be  inappropriate  to 
a  small  town,  where,  of  necessity,  several  schools  must  be 
united  in  one.    In  this  case,  it  would  require  care  to  avoid  the 
union  of  incompatible  classes  of  pupils,  causing  mutual  losses  of 
time,  and  giving  rise  to  defective  habits  of  study.     The  same 
teachers  should  give  instruction  in  the  different  departments  of 
the  school,  in  the  same  or  kindred  subjects,  rather  than  to  unite 
different  classes.    The  pupil  preparing  for  the  gymnasium 
should  not  be  called  upon  to  study  the  natural  sciences  or  ma- 
thematics which  he  will  pursue  there,  and  of  which  he  does 
not  feel  the  want  for  admission,  nor  the  student  who  is  to  enter 

•  AUgcnicino  Schul  Zcilung,  Abth.  1,  Num.  9, quoted  by  Dr.  Ilornisch,  "Die 
Deutsche  BQrgcrachulc/*  p.  99. 

t  See  also  Harnisch  "Die  Doutsclic  Rflru-<rsrlr.il<-,"  pag^i'  101 
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an  architectural,  commercial,  or  trade  school,  the  classics 
which  the  gymnasial  student  requires  for  his  admission. 

When  there  are  equally  good  means  for  the  cultivation  of 
the  faculties,  it  is  clear  that  the  destination  of  the  individual 
should  regulate  those  which  are  to  be  applied  to  his  case.  As 
this  destination  usually  only  appears  as  the  pupil  advances  in  age 
and  intellectual  development,  many  different  classes  must  ne- 
cessarily be  kept  together  during  the  elementary  period.  Sub- 
sequently, when  a  separation  in  the  character  of  the  studies  be- 
comes expedient,  it  should,  at  first,  be  gradual,  to  give  op[>or- 
tunity  for  the  transfer  of  a  pupil  from  one  line  to  another,  and, 
finally,  be  entirely  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  future  occu- 
pation. Mental  discipline  is,  doubtless,  the  chief  object  of  the 
first  periods  of  education,  but  if  it  be  attainable  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  directly  applicable  to  the  pursuits  in  life, 
such  an  advantage  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  If  there 
were  but  one  method  for  a  thorough  culture  of  mind,  still,  when 
time  is  allowed  for  only  a  partial  application  of  that  method,  it 
might  be  expedient  to  adopt  inferior  means,  which  would  pro- 
dtice  a  result  complete  in  itself,  with  the  advantage  that  the 
knowledge  used  to  train  the  mental  powers  is  also  directly  ap- 
plicable to  the  pursuits  in  life.  Where  primary  education  is 
merely  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  secondary,  the  problem 
is  much  more  simple. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


PRIMARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  SAXONY. 

The  existing  law  on  primary  instruction  dates  only  from 
1835,*  and  is  as  yet  but  imperfectly  carried  into  practice,  except 
in  the  provisions  which  formed  the  law  of  the  land,  and  which  bad 
grown  into  usage  previously  to  the  promulgation  of  the  present 
system.  I  shall  give  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  main  features 
of  this  law,  which,  in  essentials,  differs  but  little  from  the  exist- 
ing decrees  in  Prussia.  At  one  period  of  its  history,  Saxony 
was  in  advance  of  Prussia  in  the  character  of  its  public  instruc- 
tion, a  distinction  which  it  has  now  lost,  but  which  it  is  making 
vigorous  efforts  to  regain. 

A  number  of  common  schools,  corresponding  to  the  wants  of 
the  people,  is  ensured  by  a  division  of  the  kingdom  into  school- 
circuits  (schul-bezirke),  and  all  the  children  residing  in  each 
circuit  must  attend  the  school  there  established  for  eight  years, 
beginning  at  least  at  the  age  of  six.f  No  boy  can  be  appren- 
ticed until  after  the  age  at  which  he  may  lawfully  leave  school 
Congregations  of  different  religious  persuasions  are  allowed  to 
establish  schools  in  their  circuit,  and  if  no  other  school  exists 
than  one  so  established,  all  the  children  of  the  circuit  are  bound 


*  Law  No.  60,  concerning  popular  elementary  inftmction,  June  6,  1835. 
(Gcsctz  da*  Elcnientar  Volkscholwesen  betreffcnd  yon  6ten  Juni,  1835.)  Alio  No. 
61 :  (Dispositions  relating  to  the  law  on  popular  elementary  instruction,  9th  June, 
1835.)  (Verordnung  zum  Gestetze,  &c.,  von  9ten  Juni,  1835.)  These  laws,  with 
the  regulations  for  the  examination  of  teadiers,  a  list  of  a  tcacher*s  library,  and 
directions  for  the  erection  of  school-honses,  are  collected  in  one  volume,  by  Dr. 
G.  L.  Schulze,  under  the  title  **  Das  Elcmentar-volksschulgescU  Air  die  Konigliah 
Sachsischen  Land,  dtc^  mit  InhaltsQbersichUm,  verachiedenen  amnerkongen  and 
erUuterungen  und  cinen  volstandigsten  register,  dtc 

t  There  is  attafllied  to  each  school  a  penon  whose  duty  it  is  to  asoertun  the 
causes  of  the  absence  of  pupih^  and  who  is  entitled  to  a  small  fee  from  the  ptrents 
for  each  call  he  makes  upon  them. 
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to  attend  it;  they  arc  not,  however,  required  to  take  part  in  the 
religious  instruction. 

Every  school  circuit  must  furnish  a  school-house,  and  a 
dweUing  for  the  teacher.  Populous  villages  are  frequently  di- 
vided into  several  circuits.  The  schools  are  supported  from 
funds  of  the  church,  from  the  interest  on  donations  to  the  school- 
fund,  from  fines  levied  on  parents  who  neglect  to  send  their 
children  to  school,  from  a  payment  made  to  the  school-fund  in 
purchases  of  property,  from  collections,  from  the  fees  paid  by 
the  pupils,  and  from  direct  taxation.  These  funds  are  charge- 
able with  the  master's  salary,*  with  the  furniture  of  the  school, 
books  and  slates  for  poor  children,  prizes,  insurancci  and  inci- 
dental expenses. 

According  to  a  census  in  July,  1 832,  Saxony  contained  273,535 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  years.  Adding 
to  this  1126,f  the  probable  increase  up  to  the  close  of  1832,  we 
have  at  that  period  274,661  children  required  to  be  in  the 
schools.  The  census  for  the  same  period  gives  274,305  in  the 
elementary  and  burgher  schools,  leaving  but  356  to  be  accounted 
for  by  those  under  private  instruction,  and  in  the  lower  classes 
of  the  gymnasia.  At  the  same  time  there  were  4397  pupils 
in  the  private  schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic  alone,  besides  up- 
wards of  2400  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  gymnasia.J  This 
excess  is  explained,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Prussian  schools, 
by  the  fact  that  children  above  fourteen  and  below  six  years 
of  age  are  included  in  the  number  of  those  reported.  It  seems, 
then,  that  as  far  as  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  schools  are  con- 
cerned, education  in  Saxony  is  in  a  highly  satisfactory  state.§ 

Each  primary  school  contained,  in  1832,  at  a  mean,  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-four  children,  those  in  the  country  averaging 

*  The  minimum  salary  is  ninety  dollars  per  annum. 

t  Deduced  fix>m  the  returns  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  the  Kingdom  of 
flazony. 

X  Dr.  KrOgfer's  translation  of  Cousin^s  Report  has  fbmished  me  with  these  num- 
bers, or  with  the  data  for  calculating  them.    Appendix,  pp.  218,  219. 

§  The  number  of  children  at  school  is  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  population 
of  Saxony,  rated  at  1,445,000.    The  proportion  exceeds  that  in  the  kingdom  of 
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one  hundred  and  twelve,  and  each  teacher  had  one  hundred  and 
two  pupils  under  his  charge;  these  facts  show  that  the  number 
of  schools  and  the  number  of  teachers  both  require  to  be  mul- 
tiplied, especially  the  latter,  for  in  the  cities,  some  of  the  school- 
houses  can  properly  accommodate  a  large  number  of  pupils. 

Primary  schools  in  Saxony,  as  in  Prussia,  are  of  two  grades. 
In  the  lower,  or  elementary  school,  pupils  must  receive  instruc- 
tion, by  law,  in: — 1st.  Religion.  2d.  Exercises  of  speech  and 
reading.  3d.  Calligraphy  and  orthography,  with  written  exer- 
cises on  subjects  relating  to  the  affairs  of  common  life.  4th. 
Mental  and  written  arithmetic.  5th.  Singing.  6th.  The  most 
im]x>rtant  portions  of  natural  history,  geography,  and  history, 
especially  those  of  the  country.  The  details  of  the  school  plan 
are  left  to  the  teacher  and  local  school-inspector. 

In  the  higher  grade,  or  lower  burgher  school,*  the  amount 
taught  in  these  branches  is  increased,  and  exercises  of  style, 
geometry,  and  drawing,  arc  added. 

These  subjects  will  be  recognised  as  the  same  with  those  of 
the  Prussian  schools.  Physical  education  is  alike  left  out  of 
the  general  plan  in  both  countries. 

The  books  used  in  the  Protestant  schools  are,  the  Bible,  Lu- 
ther's Catechism,  the  hymn  book,  and  three  reading-books,  the 
selection  of  which  is  made  by  the  local  school-inspector.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools,  the  selection  of  books  is  left  to  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities. 

The  regular  time  for  attendance  is  six  hours  on  three  days 
in  the  week,  and  four  on  two  other  days,  making  twenty-six 
hours  per  week.  The  vacations  are  regulated  by  the  church 
festivals,  and  last  about  a  week  at  a  time.  Children  above  ten 
years  of  age,  in  the  country,  are  exempted,  during  harvest  time, 
from  attendance  at  school. 

The  punishnients  are  chiefly  addressed  to  the  moral  senti- 
ments, but  corporal  chastisement,  in  extreme  cases,  is  allowed. 

*  A  systematic  nomenclature  for  schouLs  w  yet  much  needed  in  Germany. 
In  Dresden  Uiey  apply  the  title  of  ^  real  sclioor*  to  what  would  U;  called  a  lower 
burgher  school  in  Prassia.  A  normal  school  in  Prussia  \h  a  Hcininary  for  teach- 
ers, in  Austria  it  is  a  model  hififhcr  rlcmontarv    chool. 

.3.5 
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The  code  of  discipline  is  required  to  be  placed  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  school-room. 

Besides  the  regular  day  schools,  there  are  Sunday  schods, 
for  extending  or  repeating  the  lessons  learned  in  the  former. 

In  order  to  provide  the  schools  with  qualified  teachers,  can- 
didates are  subjected  to  examination  by  a  committee.  No  person 
can  be  licensed  who  has  not  attained  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
passed  one  examination  as  a  candidate,  served  two  years  as 
an  assistant,  and  passed  a  second  examination  of  a  higher 
grade.  The  seminaries  are  expected  to  furnish  the  greater 
number  of  teachers,  but  as  yet  have  not  been  able  to  do  so. 
There  are  six  seminaries  for  teachers,  which  had,  in  1832,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-three  pupils;  or,  including  the  preparatory 
seminary  at  Freyburg,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three.  These 
institutions  couU  not  furnish  more  than  between  seventy  and 
eighty  teachers  annually,  while  the  primary  schools  require, 
probably,  upwards  of  one  hundred.*  It  is  a  remarkable  fact, 
that  there  is  no  seminary  for  teachers  in  Leipsic,  and  that  its 
common  schools  are  still  usually  supplied  with  teachers  from 
among  the  candidates  of  theology. 

The  authorities  who  have  the  superintendence  of  public 
instruction,  beginning  with  the  lowest,  arc,  first,  the  local  school 
committees  and  inspectors.  These  committees  are  composed 
of  at  least  four  members  each,  one  of  whom  must  be  a  clergy- 
man. If  the  school  has  a  patron,  or  founder,  he  is  ex-officio  a 
member  of  the  committee.  They  make  regulations  for  the 
school,  holding  meetings  on  fixed  days  of  their  own  appoint- 
ment They  receive  from  the  master  reports  of  the  progress  of 
his  pupils,  of  their  attendance  at  school,  &c.  Public  semi-annual 
examinations  take  place  in  their  presence  and  in  that  of  the  in- 
spector. This  latter  officer  is  a  clergyman.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  the  school  frequently,  and  to  see  that  the  regulations  are 
enforced.    After  the  semi-annual  examination,  he  reports  to  the 

^  Calculating  on  the  received  proportion,  that  about  four  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  teachers  is  required,  annually,  to  supply  vacancies. 
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district  inspector  the  state  of  the  classes.  If  there  are  schools 
of  difierent  religious  denominations  in  a  circuit,  each  denomina- 
tion is  entitled  to  its  committee  and  inspector. 

The  next  body  is  the  board  of  inspectors,  who  have  several 
schools  under  their  charge,  and  to  whom  the  local  committees 
are  subordinate.  Co-ordinate  with  this  board  is  the  district 
school-inspector.  The  board  of  inspectors  consists  of  the 
superintendent,  an  ecclesiastical  functionary,  of  the  patrons  of 
the  different  schools,  and  of  the  magistracy.  The  superinten- 
dent is,  besides,  the  district  school-inspector.  It  is  his  duty  to 
visit  all  the  primary  schools  of  his  district,  private  as  well  as 
public,  and  in  case  they  are  numerous,  he  is  allowed  to  name  a 
clergyman  to  assist  him.  He  has  power  to  grant  leaves  of 
absence  to  teachers,  and  to  supply  temporary  vacancies.  He 
is  expected  to  see  that  the  teachers  perform  their  duties  faith- 
fully, and  reports  upon  all  these  matters  to  the  higher  authorities 
once  a  year. 

The  next  higher  authority  is  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
circle  (Kreis  direction.)  Saxony  is  divided  into  five  circles,  in 
each  of  which  a  board  regulates  the  school  circuits,  districts,  and 
associations.  It  has  charge  of  all  primary  schools,  and  of  the 
seminaries  for  primary  teachers,  with  the  general  management 
of  the  property  and  funds  of  the  schools,  and  regulates  pecu- 
niary allowances,  and  appoints  or  dismisses  teachers. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  and  religious  worship. is 
the  highest  authority  in  school  matters. 

The  two  most  important  points  which  I  visited  in  Saxony 
were  Dresden*  and  Leipsic.  In  the  former  I  examined, 
more  or  less  particularly,  six  elementaryf  and  three  higher 

*  For  great  facilities  in  examining  the  institutions  of  Dresden,  I  am  indebted 
to  the  American  consul,  £.  F.  Rivinus,  Esq.  I  owe  my  thanks  in  connexion 
with  these  schools  to  town  councillor  Gehe  and  director  Otto,  of  the  normal 
seminary. 

t  There  is  a  class  of  establishments  corresponding  to  the  infant  schooli  in 
other  places,  called  Bewahr-Anstalten,  literally  guardian  institutions,  which  we 
rather  nurseries  than  schools.  The  children  of  mothers  who  go  out  to  work  are 
well  taken  care  of  in  these  establishnif»nti<,  hut  there  is  little  instruction  given. 
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primary;  and  in  the  latter,  three  large  elementary  schools,  and 
their  admirable  higher  burgher  school,  which  occupied  much 
of  my  attention.  The  course  of  instruction  in  the  charity 
school  which  I  examined  in  Dresden,  conforms  in  general  to 
the  directions  of  the  law:  in  the  afternoon,  however,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  manual  labour,  the  boys  in  weaving  straw  and 
apuming,  the  girls  in  sewing,  knitting,  or  spinning.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  introduce,  also,  into  some  of  these  schools,  the  art  of 
working  in  wood,  which  consists  of  making  of  this  material 
Hiany  beautiful  articles  now  usually  manufactured  of  straw.*  A 
sedentary  employment  of  this  kind,  however,  should  be  relieved 
by  active  physical  exercise,  which,  I  regret  to  say,  is  as  little 
attended  to  in  these  schools  as  in  those  of  other  countries  in 
generaL  In  the  schools  attached  to  the  seminary  for  teachers, 
in  the  Frederick  quarter,  the  number  of  pupils  in  each  class  is 
not  allowed  to  exceed  fifty  in  generaL  Much  of  the  instruc- 
tion, however,  is  given  by  the  young,  and  comparatively  unprac- 
tised, pupils  of  the  seminary,  and  thus  the  effect  of  the  former 
good  arrangement,  is  in  part  neutralized.  These  pupils  are,  it 
must  be  admitted,  according  to  my  observation,  usually  better 
instaructors  than  older  teachers  who  have  not  had  their  advan- 
tages, though  they  are  deficient  when  compared  with  finished 
theoretical  and  practical  teachers  from  the  same  schools. 

The  city  of  Dresden  owes  to  the  society  for  promoting  edu- 
cation, (Das  PUdagogische  Verein,)  the  establishment  of  the 
class  of  schools  called  district  schools,  (burgher  schools,)  in 
which  general  history,  geography,  geometry,  French,  and 
drawing,  are  added  to  the  branches  already  enumerated  as 
composing  elementary  instruction.  The  conferences  of  their 
teachers,  held  once  a  month,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
their  improvement,  and  from  the  activity  displayed  in  them, 

*  The  wood  used  is  aspen,  which,  when  c!ut  in  pieces,  and  soaked  in  water,  be- 
tough.    It  is  cut  into  strips,  and  then  these  are  separated  into  fibres  of 
or  less  degree  of  fineness,  according  to  tlic  articles  to  be  made.    These 
of  mats,  bags,  baskets,  bonnets,  blinds  for  windows,  &.c.    The  blinds  are 
in  a  loom. 
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I  doubt  not  they  will  rapidly  advance  in  standing.  In  the 
Catholic  higher  primary  school,  instruction  in  Latin  is  furnished, 
in  addition  to  the  branches  taught  in  the  district  schools.*  It 
is  confined,  however,  to  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  five  of 
which  the  school  is  composed,  which  are  designated  as  gym- 
nasium or  grammar  school  classes.  The  principal  part  of  the 
pupils  leave  this  school  in  the  third  class.f 

In  Leipsic  the  public  primaiy  schools  are  of  three  sorts,  the 
first  for  the  use  of  tlie  children  of  the  poor  who  receive  supplies 
from  the  public;  the  second  for  those  who,  not  belonging  to  this 
class,  would  still  be  burthened  by  the  payment  of  a  school  fee; 
the  third,  the  burgher  class.  Many  of  the  schools  for  the  poor 
are  endowed.  One  of  them  had,  at  the  period  of  my  visit  in 
1838,  nine  hundred  pupils  and  fourteen  teachers,  some  of  whom 
received  very  good  salaries.  A  second  had  twelve  hundred 
pupils  and  twelve  teachers.  In  this  latter  the  pupils  received 
instruction  only  during  half  the  day,  or  eighteen  hours  per  week, 
being  divided  into  two  sections,  one  attending  in  the  morning, 
and  the  other  in  the  afternoon.  During  the  other  half  the  day 
they  were  engaged,  under  superintendence,  in  the  manufacture 
of  pasteboard  boxes,  which  are  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
school. 

In  1832  there  were  fifty-one  primary  schools  in  Leipsic,  in- 
structing 16,603  children.  I  shall  describe  the  burgher  school 
in  detail,  as  one  of  the  most  complete  in  its  plan  of  organization 
which  I  have  seen.  This  plan  is  not  yet  fully  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, and  in  some  of  the  classes  the  want  of  experienced  teachers 
renders  its  execution  imperfect,  but  these  imperfections  are  in- 
cidental to  the  present  circumstances  of  the  school  and  city, 
and  will,  under  the  active  spirit  now  prevailing,  be  speedily 
changed  for  the  better. 

*  The  fees  in  all  these  schools  are  exceedingly  low ;  in  the  "  real  school,** 
attached  to  the  seminary,  the  highest  fee  is  three  doUars  and  ninety  cents  per 
annum;  in  the  Catholic  high  school,  nine  dollars  per  annum. 

t  I  am  indebted  to  the  inspector  of  this  school,  the  clergyman  of  the  Court 
Qmrch,  (Hof-prcdiger,)  Pater  Diettrich,  for  very  vahmble  introductions. 
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BURGHER  SCHOOL  OF  LEn>SIC. 

This  school*  is  designed  to  educate  children  of  the  middle 
ranks  of  society,  and  those  of  the  upper  ranks  whose  parents 
wish  them  to  receive  a  public  education. 

It  is  composed:  First.  Of  an  elementary  school  Tor  both  boys 
and  girls,  which  pupils  should  enter  at  six  years  of  age.  There 
are  three  classes,  in  the  lowest  of  which  the  two  sexes  are 
taught  in  the  same  room.  The  pupils  are  retained,  in  general, 
a  year  and  a-half  to  two  years,  leaving  this  department  at  eight 
years  of  age  and  proceeding  to  the  next  higher. 

Second.  The  burgher  school  proper.  Here  the  boys  and 
girls  receive  instruction  separately.  There  are  six  classes  for 
boys,  each  of  which  occupies  a  year.  After  passing  through 
the  three  lower  classes,  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth,  the  pupils 
begin  separate  courses,  according  to  their  inclination  or  sup- 
posed destination  in  life.  This  is  at  about  eleven  years  of  age. 
Those  who  are  intended  for  trades,  and  whose  school  education 
must  finish  at  fourteen,  to  enable  them  to  begin  their  appren- 
ticeship, pass  through  the  remaining  classes,  the  third,  second, 
and  first  of  the  burgher  school. 

Other  boys  who  are  intended  to  pursue  higher  departments 
of  mechanical  occupations,  or  for  manufacturers,  clerks,  miners, 
foresters,  stewards  of  estates,  merchants,  artists,  civil  ofiicers, 
&c.,  pass  into  the  department  called  the  "  real  school/^  termi- 
nating their  course  there  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age.  Others 
who  are  intended  for  the  learned  professions  go  at  eleven  to  a 
gymnasium,  pass  through  its  classes  at  eighteen,  and  enter  the 
university,  being  prepared  for  a  profession  at  twenty-one. 

Third.  The  "  real  school  or  higher  burgher  school.  In  this 
there  are  four  classes,  intended  to  occupy  together  about  five 
years,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  to  enter  a  commercial,  poly- 
technic, architectural,  or  mining  academy,  according  to  his  vo- 
cation. Omitting  the  girls'  school,  the  scheme  thus  marked  out 
will  appear  better  by  the  following  skeleton. 

*  Now  under  the  charge  of  director  Vogel,  who  has  been  called  to  Leipeic,  and 
under  whose  administration  this  must  become  a  most  flourishing  establishment 
Its  lower  dosses  are  already  so  crowded  as  to  require  division. 
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TAET  c™w«^  BURGHEE 

School.    ^^~'-      School. 

Three      Three  claBies.     Three  dames, 
claaees.     Popils  8  to  11    Pupils  11  to  14 
Pupils  6  to  years  of  a^e.      years  of  a^    The  pupils  are  apprenticed  on  leav- 
8  years  of  ing  the  school, 

age. 

Or, 

Real  School  of  four  classes. 
Pupils  11  to  16  years  of  age,  and  pass  to  a 

polytechnic^  coni' 
mercial^  mining, 
architectural,  Sfc, 
academy. 
Or, 

Gymnasium  (grammar  school)  of  six  classes. 
Pupils  11  to  18  years  of  age.    They  pass  to  the  tim- 

versity,  where, 
after  a  course  of 
three  years,  they 
may  be  admits 
ted  to  one  of  the 
learned  profes- 
sions. 

A  plan  at  once  convenient  and  rational  is  thus  marked  out 
for  a  youth's  education,  depending  upon  the  views  of  his  pa- 
rents, their  circumstances,  and  his  own  talents  and  dispositions. 
The  first  four  named  schools  are  united  in  one  building,  erected 
by  the  liberality  of  the  town  of  Leipsic,  and  have  the  same 
director. 

The  subjects  and  the  order  of  succession  of  the  diiierent 
courses  are  good;  there  is  a  constant  reference  to  the  ultimate 
object  of  the  instruction,  and  no  branches  are  inserted  in  the 
programme  merely  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  pupils  for  the 
higher  classes  of  other  schools.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  considered 
better  that  pupils  should  obtain  access  to  them  through  the 
lower  classes  of  the  same  school.  By  detaining'them  here»  injury 
would  be  done  to  both  schools.  The  primary  instruction  which 
is  common  to  all  the  pupils  embraces  a  moderate  number  of 
branches,  and  terminates  at  an  age  when  experience  has  shown 
that  the  culture  by  the  ancient  languages  should  be  no  longer 
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postponed,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  when  the  studies  of  others  destined  for  the  arts 
should  take  a  different  direction.  The  question,  whether  the 
proper  age  has  been  adopted  for  this  separation  is  wholly  one 
of  experience,  and  the  facts  in  reference  to  it  will  be  submitted 
in  speaking  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  subjects  taught  and  the  time  they  occupy  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  agree  very  closely  with  those  of  the  first  two  classes 
in  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin.  Drawing  on  slates  and  sing- 
ing are  both  introduced  here,  constituting  an  advantage  over 
the  other;  they  are  brought  in  as  a  relief  from  intellectual  ex- 
ercises, and  as  objects  of  direct  attainment  The  number  of 
hours  of  duty  is  but  four  on  four  days  of  the  week,  and  two  on 
each  of  the  others.  These  might,  I  think,  be  increased  to  the 
standard  of  the  primary  schools,  twenty-four  hours  per  week, 
without  fear  of  over-tasking  the  pupils;  and  if  a  portion  of  the 
time  were  bestowed  on  judiciously  arranged  exercises,  the  phy- 
sical as  well  as  moral  education  would  be  improved.  The  moral 
training  of  the  play-ground  is  not  as  yet  an  element  in  any  of 
the  German  systems.  The  same  master  teaches  in  succession 
all  the  studies  of  his  class. 

The  pupils  pass  from  the  third  to  the  second  class  at  the  end 
of  six  months,  a  change  which  is  favourable  to  their  progress, 
since  at  this  early  age  strongly  marked  differences  appear  soon 
after  entering  the  school.  With  a  similar  view  of  fitness  in  re- 
gard to  their  age,  the  plan  of  daily  exercises  is  not  rigorously 
prescribed,  but  is  merely  indicated  to  serve  as  a  general  guide 
in  relation  to  the  time  to  be  devt)ted  to  the  different  subjects. 

I  found  occasion  in  this  school  to  remark  the  danger  of  de- 
feating the  exercises  of  induction,  by  making  them  merely 
mechanical,  by  the  reception  of  fixed  answers  to  invariable 
questions:  and,  also,  the  necessity  of  selecting  very  simple 
melodies  for  the  early  exercises  in  singing:  beyond  these,  the 
exertion  of  the  voice  of  the  child,  so  far  from  being  a  physical 
benefit,  is  a  positive  injury.  My  preference  for  beginning 
arithmetic  with  a  reference  to  sensible  objects,  that  is,  by  de- 
nominate numbers,  was  again  strongly  confirmed. 
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It  might  seetn  impossible  to  determine  how  many  pupils  of  a 
definite  age  might,  with  advantage,  be  entrusted  to  the  careof  one 
teacher  under  a  given  method  of  instruction.  The  average  for 
branches  of  the  same  kind  is  not,  however,  so  wide  from  the  ex- 
tremes as  might  at  first  be  supposed.  In  the  simuhaneous  method, 
the  skill  of  the  teacher  is  the  chief  determining  quality.  The  va- 
rious subordinate  ones  depending  upon  the  pupil,  the  particular 
exercise,  the  arrangements  in  reference  to  ventilation,  warmth, 
&c.,  will  readily  suggest  themselves.  In  the  midst  of  all  these, 
the  average  shows  itself  to  attentive  observation.  It  is  easy  to 
see  how  many  pupils  are  attending  to  what  is  going  on,  and  if 
the  teacher  be  skilled  in  his  art,  the  number  is  thus  obtained, 
which  a  class  should  not  exceed.  For  the  intellectual  exercises, 
I  obtained  in  this  way  from  thirty-five  to  forty  in  the  German 
schools  as  the  maximum  number  of  an  elementary  class;  the 
observation  in  reference  to  the  classes  of  the  best  teachers 
here  confirmed  these  numbers.  In  the  mechanical  branches, 
the  number  of  pupils  may  be  very  much  increased,  without  ma- 
terial injury  to  the  instruction,  and  hence  the  classification 
which  suits  them  is  not  adapted  to  the  intellectual  departments. 

The  principal  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  burgher  school^  in- 
cluding both  the  lower  and  higher  departments,  are  religion  and 
morals,  German,  French,  arithmetic,  geometry,  natural  history, 
history,  geography,  calligraphy,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  and 
to  these  are  added  in  the  highest  classes  technology  and  physics. 
The  list  differs  from  that  of  the  Dorothean  higher  city  school, 
and  the  seminary  school  of  Berlin,  in  the  omission  of  Latin 
and  the  introduction  of  technology  and  physics,  both  which  dif- 
ferences mark  the  proper  character  of  the  school.  It  is  not  in- 
tended that  the  upper  classes  shall  prepare  pupils  for  the  higher 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  but  that  those  who  are  to  be  trained 
in  the  classical  studies  shall  have  previously  passed  to  the  lower 
classes  of  the  gymnasium,  where  they  properly  belong,  and 
where  they  can  obtain  the  instruction  appropriate  to  theur  ob- 
jects. The  distribution  of  time  is  shown  m  tlie  annexed  table, 
which  is  similar  in  its  arrangement  to  those  already  given. 
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Plan  of  uutructioD  in  Ibe  U^Mr  and  lower  botgfaei  idioob  of  Ldipaic. 


INSTRUCTION. 


ReligioDB  InsLi 
GeunBii  Languigc,* 

Frmch,     -    .    .  . 

Arithmetic,    -    -  - 

Goometrf,      -    .  - 
Natotal  Uislory, 

Tcchnologj,  -    -  - 

ph,.i».  .... 

Goo^Bphf,    .    .    - 
Hiataiy,    -    -    -    - 

Writing 

Drawing, .     -    -    . 
8isni]£,    .... 


Loieer  Seiool. 


The  increase  in  the  number  of  branches  as  the  pupils  rise  to 
the  upper  classes,  seems  to  me  judiciously  made  in  this  plan. 
At  the  same  time,  the  number  of  hours  per  week  is  gradually 

*  Tbii  inelndea  the  eiereisei  of  reading. 

t  In  Ihiii  ii  included  an  honr  of  prspontoTf  eiBrciso  for  geometry. 

t  Anthropotogy. 

i  Elemaotary  natural  hiitory  and  natural  philoaophy. 
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increased,  and  perhaps  beyond  the  due  limit,  though  it  would 
require  longer  attention  than  I  could  give  to  this  institution  to 
affirm  positively  that  this  is  the  case.  Comparing  the  pro- 
gramme with  that  of  the  classes  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
seminary  school  of  Berlin,  a  general  similarity  appears  throughr 
out,  although  each  has  distinctive  features.  In  the  sixth  class, 
of  which  the  pupils  are  of  the  same  age  with  those  of  the  fourth 
in  the  seminary  school,  a  few  lessons  of  natural  history  and 
geography  ("knowledge  of  home")  are  given,  and  with  ad- 
vantage. The  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  dif- 
ferent studies  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  schools. 

In  the  fifth  class,  natural  history  and  history  are  introduced 
in  the  burgher  school,  and  in  its  corresponding  classes  in  the 
seminary  school,  Latin,  French,  and  geometry.  The  number 
of  hours  of  arithmetical  instruction  is  greater  in  this  school 
than  in  the  other. 

A  similar  difference  continues  in  the  fourth  class,  as  it  is  not 
the  object  to  begin  French  until  after  those  who  leave  the 
school  at  fourteen  have  terminated  their  course.  The  elemen- 
tary exercises  of  geometry  are  begun  in  this  class  of  the  burgher 
school 

The  third  class  is  the  first  or  lowest  of  the  higher  burgher 
schoolf  and  the  programme  of  this  and  of  the  second  agree  in 
the  main  with  those  of  the  seminary  school.  Greater  attention 
is  devoted  to  religious  instruction,  to  arithmetic,  and  drawing, 
and  less  to  French,  in  the  burgher  than  in  the  seminary  school. 
The  number  of  hours  given  to  the  first  named  branch  in  the 
burgher  school  is  double  that  in  the  other,  and  the  number  to 
the  last  only  one-half,  which  is  probably  too  small  an  allotment 
for  the  object.  Technology  and  physics  are  taken  up  in  the 
first  class  of  the  Leipsic  school,  and  Latin  is  continued  through 
all  those  of  the  Berlin  institution. 

In  regard  to  the  plan  of  treating  the  subjects  of  instruction, 
the  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  two  schools: 

1.  In  religions  instruction,  the  general  train  is  the  same,  be- 
ing more  detailed  in  the  burgher  school,  and  having  a  special 
course  of  morals  in  the  higher  classes.    In  general,  the  Ger- 
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man  institutions  are  very  free  from  an  objection  urged  to  a 
course  of  religious  instruction,  in  a  former  part  of  my  Re- 
port, namely,  that  it  was  addressed  rather  to  the  understanding 
than  to  the  heart  There  is  no  express  instruction  in  morals, 
but  it  is  because  the  morals  of  the  Scriptures  mingle  with  their 
daily  lessons,  and  no  special  course  is  needed,  until  a  more  ad- 
vanced age,  than  that  embraced  by  these  schools  in  general. 

8.  The  course  of  German  language  (including  composition) 
and  reading  is  parallel  with  that  of  the  Berlin  seminary  school, 
except  in  the  two  higher  classes.  In  these  a  turn  is  given  to 
the  compositions  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiar  destination  of 
the  pupils,  who  are  also  exercised  in  speaking,  by  reading  dia- 
logues and  brief  dramatic  pieces.  In  a  country  enjoying  a 
constitutional  government,  the  art  of  public  speaking  may  not 
be  neglected  by  its  citizens. 

8.  The  course  of  French,  in  the  burgher  school,  struck  me  as 
rather  defective,  probably  from  the  small  amount  of  time  which 
is  devoted  to  it,  as  already  stated. 

4.  Mathematics.  The  courses  of  arithmetic  and  geometry  are 
also  parallel  with  those  in  the  seminary  school.  The  mathe- 
matical studies  here  arc  extended  further  in  algebra,  and  in- 
clude logarithms,  mensuration,  and  surveying. 

5*  Natural  history,  physics,  and  technology.  The  early  be- 
ginnings of  this  course  arc  exercises  in  induction,  directed 
particularly  to  awakening  habits  of  observation  and  reflection. 
Later,  some  of  the  more  interesting  parts  of  natural  history  are 
taken  up,  and,  finally,  the  subject  is  treated  somewhat  systema- 
tically, and  a  technological  direction  given  to  it.  The  physics 
consists  of  such  popular  notions  of  natural  phenomena  as  should 
be  possessed  by  all.  The  technology  explains  the  processes 
of  some  of  the  common  arts  and  trades. 

6.  The  course  of  geography  begins  like  that  already  de- 
scribed at  Halle,  but  subsequently  pursues  the  inverse  order,  giv- 
ing an  idea  of  the  earth  as  a  part  of  the  world,  its  form,  motions, 
&C.  Director  Vogel  has  conceived  the  plan  of  presenting  the 
parts  of  the  earth  always  in  their  just  proportions,  as  upon  the 
sphere,  and  has  contrived  for  this  purpose  a  globe,  which  may 
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be  divided  through  the  equator  or  through  a  meridian.  The 
hemisphere  being  suspended  with  its  plane  surface  against  the 
wall,  presents  the  convex  surface,  with  its  delineations,  in  true 
proportion.  This  idea  he  proposes  to  extend,  by  substituting  for 
maps,  in  the  early  recitations,  portions  of  spherical  surfaces, 
with  the  delineations  of  the  countries  upon  them. 

After  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  different  countries,  espe- 
cially those  of  Europe,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  geography  of 
Germany.  They  then  enter  more  into  the  details  of  the  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  draw  maps,  and,  finally,  study  mathematical 
and  physical  geography  in  a  scientific  form.  To  carry  out  his 
views  of  the  connexion  of  history,  natural  history,  and  ethno- 
graphy with  geography,  director  Vogel  has  prepared  a  school 
atlas  upon  a  new  plan.  The  vignettes  surrounding  the  maps 
contain  illustrations  of  these  different  kindred  branches,  and  ad- 
dress the  eye  of  the  learner,  thus  impressing  the  memory  with 
their  connexion  with  the  countries  delineated.  For  example, 
around  the  maps  representing  the  different  quarters  of  the  globe 
are  the  characteristic  plants,  animals,  and  men  of  the  different 
regions  near  to  the  portions  of  the  country  where  they  are 
found.  The  more  detailed  maps  of  the  countries  give  a  view 
of  their  natural  productions,  represent  the  more  prominent  or 
characteristic  qualities  of  the  nation,  the  arts  which  flourish 
more  particularly  among  them,  and  give  medallions  pourtray- 
ing  their  great  historical  characters,  or  including  the  names  of 
their  distinguished  men,  or  the  dates  of  important  historical 
events.  The  execution  of  this  work  is  highly  satisfactory,  and 
I  am  convinced  of  the  advantages  of  the  plan  itself. 

7.  The  historical  course,  as  far  as  it  is  distinct  from  that 
last  mentioned,  agrees,  in  its  general  features,  with  that  of  the 
Berlin  seminary  school,  being,  however,  more  minute. 

8.  Writing  and  drawing.  In  learning  to  write,  the  classes 
begin  with  small  hand,  and  succeed  better  than  is  usual  upon 
that  plan,  probably  from  the  attention,  at  the  same  time,  to 
drawing.  The  last  named  branch  is  taught  by  Schmidt's 
method.  The  teacher  has  made  an  admirable  collection  of 
models  in  wood  and  plaster,  of  geometrical  solids,  of  machines. 
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of  buildings,  bridges,  and  the  like,  of  ornaments,  &c.,  and  brings 
his  class  forward  in  this  kind  of  drawing  very  rapidly.  Only 
the  more  elementary  parts  of  these  collections,  however,  are 
used  for  the  classes  of  the  burgher  school. 

9.  Vocal  music  is  taught  as  in  the  other  schools. 

The  particular  method  which  the  teacher  pursues  in  his  in- 
struction is  left  much  to  the  individual,  the  director  remarking 
justly,  that  if  he  is  competent  to  his  place,  his  method  must  be 
good.  He  has  for  his  guide,  however,  a  programme  indicating 
the  degree  of  proficiency  which  his  class  must  show  at  the  end 
of  the  year. 

In  the  lower  classes  of  a  school  like  this,  if  the  pupils  have 
been  previously  well  trained,  a  larger  number  can  be  instructed 
by  the  simultaneous  method  than  in  the  elementary  classes,  in 
a  subject  of  the  same  kind.  This  advantage  is  lost  as  the 
course  becomes  higher,  and  the  scale  turns  again  in  proportion 
as  individual  teaching  becomes  more  desirable,  with  increased 
individual  development  and  differences  in  mental  quality.  The 
sioiultaneous  method  requires  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher,  not  to  deceive  himself  as  to  the  progress  of  his  class. 
It  is,  of  course,  rarely  that  a  question  cannot  be  answered  by 
some  of  them,  while  the  mass  may  be  entirely  ignorant  in  rela- 
tion to  the  subject  I  have  seen  both  skill  and  attention  fall  into 
the  mistake  to  which  I  refer. 

Between  each  of  the  hours  of  recitation  there  are  a  few  mi- 
nutes of  interval,  during  which  the  classes  leave  the  school- 
rooms. This  is  an  arrangement  favourable  to  health,  and 
worthy  of  imitation. 

The  lower  classes  have  each  a  teacher  for  all  the  subjects,  a 
system  which  is  gradually  changed  in  the  higher  classes  for 
that  of  a  teacher  for  a  single  subject.  Drawing  and  singing 
are  taught  by  special  instructors  in  the  higher  classes. 

The  classes  for  girls  are  similar  to  those  described,  the  in- 
struction being  modified  so  as  to  render  it  more  applicable  to 
Che  sex. 

The  plan  of  instruction  in  the  "  Real  School,**  the  highest  of 
which  this  establishment  is  composed,  can  hardly  be  said  to 
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have  received,  as  yet,  its  ultimate  form.  The  school  belongs 
to  the  class  of  secondary  instruction,  running  parallel  with  the 
gymnasium,  and  preparing  for  the  university  of  the  arts,  or 
polytechnic  school,  as  the  other  prepares  for  the  university  of 
the  learned  professions.  The  branches  taught,  and  which  I  may 
enumerate,  to  complete  the  description  of  the  institution,  are, 

1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German.  3.  French.  4.  Eng-^ 
lish.  5.  Mathematics,  including  algebra;  geometry,  trigono* 
metry,  plane  and  spherical;  practical  surveying;  a  review  of 
arithmetic  and  technical  arithmetic.  6.  Physics  and  chemistry. 
7.  Natural  history.  8.  History.  9.  Geography.  10  Calli- 
graphy.     11.  Drawing.     12.  Vocal  music. 

The  separate  branches  in  this  school  are  in  general  taught  by 
special  instructors.  The  methods  of  Pestalozzi  are  considered 
by  the  director  as  less  applicable  to  the  higher  than  to  the  lower 
courses.  But  I  doubt  this,  for  though  much  less  frequently  ap- 
plied, I  have  seen  them  used  with  good  effect  in  advanced 
courses.  The  opposite  method  takes  up  less  time  if  the  object 
be  to  communicate  positive  knowledge,  and  the  importance  of 
this  object  certainly  increases,  and  even  becomes  paramount,  in 
the  later  parts  of  the  student's  career.  The  objection  urged  to 
this  plan  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  those  subjects  which  are 
continuous  through  a  series  of  years,  but  to  such  as  are  broken 
up  into  a  number  of  kindred  branches,  the  elements  of  which 
are  to  be  taught  at  different,  and  even  at  advanced  stages  of 
the  course. 

The  plan  of  special  study  hours  for  those  whose  parents  wish 
them  to  be  prepared  for  their  lessons  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher,  has  been  adopted  in  this  school. 

MODEL.  OR  BURGHER  SCHOOL  AT  FRANKFORT  ON  THE  MAINE. 

I  conclude  the  account  of  the  German  burgher  schools, 
which  the  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  has  induced  me  to 
present  somewhat  at  length,  by  a  brief  notice  of  the  model 
school,  (muster-schule,)  or  burgher  school*  of  Frankfort  on 

*  Under  tlic  direction  of  Mr.  Bagpc,  an  able  and  experienced  tcaclicr. 
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the  Maine.  This  is  one  of  the  best  conducted  of  the  many 
which  I  have  seen,  and  is  of  great  importance  to  the  city  which 
supports  it,'  and  whose  authorities  have  the  superintendence 
of  it  It  differs  from  those  already  described  in  two  points;  in 
the  first,  that  the  religious  instruction  is  general,  and  not  sec- 
tarian; and  second,  that  the  French  language  has  much  time 
devoted  to  it,  as  being  indispensable  at  Frankfort  to  the  class 
for  whom  the  school  is  intended.  The  school  plan,  with  the 
hours  of  instruction,  will  occupy  but  little  more  space  than  a 
bare  enumeration  of  the  subjects  taught  It  is  the  result  of 
much  experience,  and  of  changes  from  time  to  time,  to  keep 
the  school  up  to  the  level  of  the  instruction  of  the  day.  It  pre- 
sents a  well  digested  course  for  pupils  from  six  to  fourteen  or 
fifteen  years  of  age.  As  usual,  the  figures  refer  to  the  number 
of  hours  occupied  per  week  by  the  several  subjects  of  study. 
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Table  of  the  plan  of  eiemN*  M  Ihe  FranUbrt  Model  School,  1836-7, 
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The  elementary  classes  are  confined  to  few  subjects,  and 
which  are  introductory  to  those  of  the  higher  classes,  and  cal- 
culated to  develope  the  moral  principles,  the  intellect,  and  readi- 
ness in  the  mechanical  branches  of  instruction.  The  sphere  is 
then  widened,  by  introducing  a  foreign  language,  the  study  of 
natural  phenomena,  and  of  form.  In  the  advanced  classes,  as 
constituting  a  preparation  for  the  pupil's  future  career,  a  more 
systematic  account  of  the  earth  and  its  productions,  of  man  and 
his  actions,  as  recorded  in  history,  and  of  the  processes  of  art, 
are  furnished  him.  The  programmes  of  the  last  two  schools 
which  have  been  under  discussion,  are  both  liable  to  the  objec- 
tion of  attempting  too  much  in  the  last  year. 

The  physical  education  is  so  far  attended  to  in  this  school, 
as  to  provide  a  very  neat  and  tolerably  spacious  play-ground, 
and  to  give  an  interval  for  play  during  the  morning  hours. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

COMMON  SCHOOLS  OF  BAYREUTH  IN  BAVARIA,  AND  DR.  GRA^ 

SER»S  SYSTEM  OF  EDUCATION. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Graser's  system,  among  certain  of  the 
teachers  of  Germany,  induced  me  to  visit  Bayreuth,  where  he 
resides,  to  examine,  under  his  direction,  the  schools  which 
pursue  his  method  of  education.  Dr.  Graser  rejects  equally  the 
communication  of  positive  knowledge  and  the  giving  of  intel- 
lectual culture  as  the  true  ground-work  of  a  system  of  educa- 
tion; he  considers  these  as  incidental  objects,  and  that  the 
principles  of  a  system  are  to  be  sought  a  priori^  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  purpose  of  education,  of  man  as  its  recipient,  and  of 
the  subjects  or  branches  of  instruction. 

His  system,  therefore,  professes  to  reject  every  thing  like  an 
arbitrary  assemblage  of  branches,  and  to  present  a  rational 
plan  for  selecting  the  subjects  of  instruction,  and  for  determin- 
ing their  succession.  It  must  require  a  mind  brought  up  in  a 
similar  school,  to  enter  into  the  philosophy,  so  called,  of  this 
system,  and  I  do  not  propose  to  attempt  a  full  view  of  it*  I 
shall,  however,  briefly  state  what  appears  to  me  its  chief  prin- 
ciples, of  which,  though  they  may  be  true  in  the  abstract^  I 

*  It  may  be  objected  to  even  this  brief  notice,  that  it  is  going  out  of  my  way, 
and  that,  if  followed,  it  would  require  an  examination  of  the  system  of  Jacotot  as 
well  as  of  this.  This  objection  has  not  escaped  mc,  but  Graser's  system  is  little 
known  among  as,  while  Jacotot's  has  been  oflcn  discussed.  I  Tisitcd  the  school  of 
one  of  Jacotot*s  most  prominent  pupils,  at  Paris,  and  must  say,  that  the  retolta 
seemed  to  me  more  showy  than  sound.  Dr.  Graser*s  principal  works  are  Divini- 
t&t,  oder  das  Prinzip  dcr  einzig  waliren  Menschcnerziehimg,  Slc.  ;  Divinenesa,  or 
the  Principle  of  the  only  true  Education  for  Men,  &.C.;  Die  Elemcntar  Schale 
fbrs  Leben,  ^c;  Elementary  School  for  Life,  and  das  Verh&ltnisse  des  Elemen- 
taronterrichts  zur  Politik  der  Zcit,  Depcndance  of  Elementary  Instruction  on  the 
Political  Circumstances  of  the  Time,  dec.  There  is  a  good  and  quite  full  sketch 
of  Dr.  Grasor's  system  in  Krrt|fer's  Journey  through  Germany,  Reisen  durch 
Deatachlind,  dec. 
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confess  that  I  do  not  perceive  the  peculiar  applicability.  I  shall 
then  pass  to  the  practice,  which  may  be  of  interest,  even  if  the 
theory  should  not  be  deemed  satisfactory. 

After  considering  the  constitution  of  man.  Dr.  Graser  lays 
down  the  principle,  that  he  is  destined  to  live  in  accordance 
with  it,  and  in  the  pursuit  of  holiness  (godliness,  divinitSlt).   The 
child  must  be  educated  in  reference  to  this  destination.    Man 
requires  strength  of  body,  hence  physical  education,  and  of 
soul  (virtue),  hence  moral  education.      His  bodily  strength 
must  be  rendered  available  by  dexterity,  his  virtue,  by  pru- 
dence;  Both  must  be  directed  by  intelligence,  hence  intellectual 
education.    Beside^,  he  must  have  a  just  sense  of  the  harmony 
in  the  relations  of  life,  or  a  feeling  of  fitness,  or  beauty,  hence 
aestfaetical  education.    As  a  condition  of  his  being,  man  stands 
in  certain  relations  to  external  nature,  to  his  fellow  men,  and 
to  God.    Instruction  in  nature,  man,  and  God,  must,  therefore, 
form  the  materials  of  his  education.    Nature  must  be  viewed 
in  its  productions,  the  objects  of  natural  history,  or  its  pheno* 
mena,  the  objects  of  natural  philosophy,  or  physics.    To  com- 
plete the  study  of  nature,  geography,  arithmetic,  geometry  and 
its  applications,  and  drawing,  must  be  called  in,  and  the  prac- 
tical application  of  the  study  includes  technology  and  domestic 
economy.    The  study  of  man  requires  that  of  the  theory  of 
gymnastics,  dietetics,  history,  and  geography.  To  approach  to 
God,  man   must  know  him.    The  first  form  of  godliness  is 
truth.    God's  truth,  then,  as  revealed,  should  be  man's  study. 
The  second  form  is  justice;  jurisprudence  in  higher  education, 
or  the  laws  of  the  land  in  lower,  should,  therefore,  also  form  a 
part  of  man's  studies,  and  as  accessory  subjects,  history  and 
grammar.    The  third  is  love,  taught  through  morals  or  practi- 
cal religion.  The  fourth  is  beauty,  requiring  the  study  of  paint- 
ing, music,  \\oeiry,  and  decorum.    Graser  next  endeavours  to 
modify  the  several   subjects  of  education,  according  to  the 
special  wants  of  those  who  are  to  receive  it,  which  he  con- 
siders to  depend  upon  their  political  situation.    Thus,  for  his 
country,  he  divides  men  into  three  classes,  the  people,  or  go- 
verned; the  nobles;  and  the  rcisrning  family,  or  governors. 
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The  first  he  considers  as  more  concerned  with  material  ob- 
jects, the  others  with  the  ideal,  or  spiritual,  and  hence  adopts 
two  divisions  of  the  subjects  of  study,  as  calculated  for  their 
schools. 

In  the  arrangement  of  instruction,  his  principle,  that  the 
school  must  prepare  for  actual  life,  is  brought  into  play.  He 
admits  no  separation  into  branches  of  study,  no  natural  order 
of  succession  in  the  branches,  but  insists  that  all  instruction 
shall  be  grouped  according  to  the  wants  of  some  particular 
mode  of  life.  Taking  society  as  the  state  of  man's  existence, 
he  begins  instruction  with  the  paternal  mansion  of  the  child  and 
his  family  relations,  and  attaches  to  these  all  the  elementary 
knowledge  of  morals,  manners,  speech,  number,  form,  objects^ 
drawing,  and  writing,  which  would  be  found  necessary  in  this 
sphere.  He  next  widens  the  sphere  to  include  the  place  of  re-  ' 
sidence,  with  its  community;  extends  it  to  the  circle  or  judicial 
district,  to  the  province,  to  the  country,  to  the  assemblage  of  the 
German  states,  the  division  of  the  earth,  the  entire  earth,  the 
universe. 

The  application  of  Graser's  principles  to  a  common  school 
will  be  best  understood  by  following  up  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion as  far  m  it  has  been  developed  in  one  of  the  schools  of 
Ba)nreuth.* 

The  sixths  or  lowest  clasSy  is  instructed  in  what  relates  to 
family  life.  The  exterior  of  the  house.  Its  interior.  Its  in- 
habitants.    Their  wants. 

The  classification  followed  in  Wiirst's  reading-book  will  show, 
generally,  the  way  in  which  these  subjects  are  taught. 

*  Dr.  Graser  is  not  himself  a  teacher,  nor  has  he,  at  present,  the  means  of  en* 
forcing,  by  authority,  Uie  adoption  of  his  methods;  hence  they  have  not  the  ad- 
vantage of  execution  by  the  designer,  nor  do  they  appear  in  all  the  classes  of  this 
school.  To  the  kind  attention  of  Dr.  Graser  I  was  indebted  for  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  three  of  the  common  schools  of  Bayreuth,  in  which  his  method  was 
more  or  less  used.  In  speaking  of  the  principles  of  tliis  method,  I  have  ende^ 
voured  to  keep  in  view  the  respect  which  is  duo  to  the  personal  character  and 
lea]  of  Dr.  Graser,  and  also  tlie  fact  that,  having  been  educated  in  a  totally  di^ 
ferent  atmosphere,  as  it  were,  I  should  be  likely  to  err  in  forming  an  estimate  of 
the  value  of  similar  speculations.  I  have  aimed,  therefore,  at  giving  an  account 
of  the  syitein,  ae  ftir  as  I  understand  it,  leaving  to  others  to  pass  judgment  oo  it 
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1.  Tho  paternal  mansion,  considered  as  the  dwelling-place  of  the  family. 
Houses  and  huts.  Stones  and  lime.  (Story  of  an  accident  from  playing  with 
lime.)  The  walls  and  tlie  roof  Doors  and  windows.  (History  of  the  discovery 
of  glass.)  Earth,  firCf  water,  and  light  Comparison  of  building  materials. 
Gloom,  darkncsss  light,  shadow.  Property.  Owner.  Rectitude.  Goodness. 
Decorum.  Politeness.  (Story  of  the  polite  and  the  rude  boy.)  Pilfering.  Theft 
Robbery.  Robbers.  2.  Tiic  inmates  of  the  house.  Enumeration  of  them. 
Exterior  distinctions  between  the  men  and  animals.  Distinctive  qualities  of  tho 
different  domestic  animals.  Tlie  poultry.  Further  distinctions  between  men  and 
animals.  Voice.  Speech  as  a  characteristic  of  man.  Power  of  induction.  Mo- 
ral order  of  tlio  family.  (The  intractable  child.)  Uses  of  the  domestic  animals, 
obligations  towards  them.  (Tormentors  of  animals.)  Noxious  domestic  animals. 
Conduct  toward.*!  them.  Files.  Spiders.  Review  of  conduct  towards  animals 
in  general.  3.  Wants  of  the  inmates  of  the  house.  The  dwelling  itselC  Fur- 
niture and  clothing.  Arrangements  for  their  preservation.  Inviolability  of  the 
property  of  children  and  servants.  Activity  and  offices  of  parents.  Duties  of 
children  towards  their  parents. 

This  course  is  commenced  between  six  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  occupies  about  six  months.  I  shall  go  into  some 
particulars  in  regard  to  parts  of  the  instruction.  1.  The  dwell- 
ing-house.— The  teacher  shows  a  model  of  a  simple  dwell- 
ing-house, of  which  the  gable  end  may  be  removed,  and  is  a 
rectangular  block,  surmounted  by  a  triangle.  The  teacher 
takes  off  the  triangle,  and  counts  the  number  of  its  sides  audi- 
bly; this  part  of  the  house  has  how  many  sides?  is  nis  question. 
Hiree.  He  shows  that  it  has  also  three  corners,  or  asks  how 
many  comers,  leaving  to  the  more  intelligent  pupils  to  lead  the 
class  in  the  answer,  and  when  the  answer  is  obtained,  causing 
it  to  be  repeated  by  all.  Watching  the  class,  if  he  finds  inat- 
tention, he  addresses  the  question  where  it  prevails,  giving  the 
pupils  as  much  as  possible  to  find  out,  in  order  to  keep  up  their 
attention  as  long  as  their  physical  constitution  will  permit.  A 
change  of  subject,  physical  exercise,  or  rest,  should  be  allowed 
when  the  attention  is  exhausted,  the  habit  of  which  may  be 
gradually  established  by  training.  This  inductive  course,  com- 
bined with  repetition,  is  always  employed,  and  in  what  follows 
I  shall  merely  indicate  the  order  of  the  instruction.  The  figure  in 
question  is  three-cornered.    Interior  corners  are  called  angles.* 

*  In  German  the  space  formed  by  the  mretinff  of  two  lines  viewed  from  the 
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It  is  a  three-angled  figure,  and  called  a  triangle.    Next,  the 
four-sided  figure  is  similarly  treated.    Then  the  triangular  cap 
is  set  upon  the  rectangle,  forming  a  five-sided  figure.    This 
part  of  the  model  is  now  placed  before  the  children  to  draw 
upon   the   slate;  with  the   following  preliminary  instruction. 
Each  group  of  three  or  four  children,  or,  if  convenient,  each 
child,  is  furnished  with  a  rectangle  of  pasteboard,  or  thin  wood, 
in  which  five  holes  are  pierced,  corresponding  to  the  five  an- 
gular points  of  the  pentagon  to  be  drawn.     These  are  marked 
on  the  slate  by  inserting  the  points  of  the  pencil  through  the 
holes,  and  the  child  is  practised  in  joining  the  points  by  hand. 
Practice  in  this  constitutes  his  first  drawing-lesson.     Returning 
to  the  rectangular  part  of  the  model,  the  positions  of  the  verti- 
cal and  horizontal  boundary  lines  are  pointed  out,  and  a  plum- 
met and  common  mason's  level  are  shown,  to  give  a  notion 
how  these  lines  are  established  in  practice,  and  a  correct  idea 
of  their  actual  positions.    Attention  is  next  called  to  the  hori- 
zonlai  side  of  the  triangular  cap,  then  to  the  sloping  sides.    A 
comparison  of  the  angles  which  they  form  with  the  horizon, 
and  that  formed  by  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  leads  to 
the  distinction  between  acute  and  right  angles.     The  objects  of 
a  triangular  roof,  and  of  the  rectangular  lower  part  of  the  hoase^ 
are  next  stated.    An  obtuse-angled  polygonal  roof  is  substituted 
for  the  one  already  mentioned.    The  form  gives  an  illustra^on 
of  the  obtuse-angle,  placing  it  upon  the  model  leads  to  counting 
as  far  as  seven.    Dividing  the  house  into  stories  by  lines,  to 
counting  to  nine.    The  children  are  next  led  to  enumerate  the 
parts  of  the  house  as  shown  in  the  model,  and  with  the  names 
of  which  they  are  of  course  familiar — as  the  doors,  windows, 
&c.    The  distinction  between  squares  and  rectangles  is  made 
obvious.     The  parallelogram  and  rhomb  are  also  here  intro- 
duced.   The  distinction  between  curved  and  straight  lines,  &c. 
Different  simple  drawings  of  cottages  are  made.    Counting  is 
continued  to  ten.    Addition  is  commenced  by  referring  to  the 

interior,  or  from  tlie  exterior,  has  different  names,  and  the  compounds  of  tbeie, 
with  the  numerals  three,  four,  five,  Slc^  constitute  the  names  of  the  figurei,  is 
drey-eck,  vidr-eck,  Slc, 
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number  of  panes  in  the  windows  of  the  model,  covering  up 
those  not  to  be  added,  and  proceeding  from  smaller  to  larger 
numbers,  within  the  limits  of  ten.  These  arc  extended  to  one 
hundred,  stating  to  the  children  the  mode  of  formation  of  com- 
pound numbers,  to  assist  their  memory.  Subtraction  is  intro- 
duced by  reference  to  the  same  illustrations.  Mental  arith- 
metic alone  is  practised.  In  adding  numbers  which  exceed 
ten*  the  tens  are  first  added,  then  the  units,  carrying  to  the  tens, 
if  necessary:  thus,  in  adding  twenty-two  and  thirty-nine  toge- 
ther, their  process  would  be,  twenty-two  is  two  tens  and  two 
ones — thirty-nine,  three  tens  and  nine  ones;  two  tens  and  three 
tens  are  five  tens;  two  ones  and  nine  ones  are  eleven  ones,  or 
one  ten  and  one  one;  five  tens  and  one  ten  are  six  tens,  and  one, 
sixty-one.  Multiplication  is  begun  also  by  a  reference  to  the 
window-panes,  which  afford,  usually,  many  combinations.  Di- 
vision is  similarly  treated,  the  question  being  such  as  the  chil- 
dren would  take  an  interest  in  solving,  and  their  coins  are  early 
explained  to  them,  and  made  the  subjects  of  their  exercises. 
Fractions  grow  naturally  from  division.  The  foregoing  instruc- 
tion is  interspersed  with  other  matters  yet  to  be  described. 

In  fact,  there  is  no  fixed  order  of  exercise,  or  school-plan,  ac- 
cording to  eraser's  method,  but  the  teacher  is  relied  upon  to 
advance  the  different  parts  of  the  instruction  duly,  according 
to  his  observation  of  the  progress  of  the  class. 

The  elements  of  physics,  natural  history,  technology,  and 
domestic  economy,  are  thus  introduced,  it  being  understood 
that  the  same  mixed  method  of  question  and  answer,  and  of 
durect  and  inductive  teaching,  is  used  throughout.  Men  did  not 
always  live  in  houses,  but  once  in  caves  and  huts.  The  incon- 
veniences of  such  places  from  cold,  damp,  &c,  are  pointed 
out  The  materials  required  for  a  house,  as  stone,  mortar, 
wood,  iron,  &c.  Most  of  the  children  have  seen  the  operation 
of  building,  and  can  tell  the  materials  required;  those  who  have 
not  observed,  will  probably  not  let  an  opportunity  pass  after- 
wards of  so  doing.  Whence  the  stone  is  procured,  quarries, 
quarrymen.  The  hewing  of  stone.  Limestone  and  lime — the 
objects  being  presented  to  them.    The  conversion  of  the  lime- 
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Stone  into  lime.  The  slaking  of  lime,  making  of  mortar,  its 
hardening,  laying  the  stones.  Digging  of  the  trench  for  the 
foundations,  &c. 

Next  the  wood  is  taken  for  the  subject  of  a  lesson.  The  dis- 
tinction of  wood  from  fruit  trees  and  forest  trees  is  shown. 
Shaping  of  the  wood  by  sawing.  Beams.  Planks.  Boards. 
Laths.  Trade  of  house-carpenter.  Of  joiner,  &c.  In  the  same 
way  iron  is  treated  of.    Bricks  and  tiles.    Glass. 

In  recapitulating  these  matters,  or  in  presenting  new  ones,  the 
elements  of  grammar  are  begun.  The  nouns  and  adjectives 
are  easily  distinguished  from  the  other  parts  of  speech  by  the 
induction  of  the  pupils  themselves,  whca  directed  in  the  right 
way. 

Used  as  incidental  matters  of  instruction,  but  not  as  forming 
its  ground-work,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  foregoing  subjects 
are  of  value,  and  that  useful  hints  may  be  gathered  from  the 
way  of  treating  them;  hence,  I  am  led  to  remark  upon  certain 
sources  of  difficulty  in  their  execution.  The  instruction  may  be 
rendered  wholly  ineffective  by  the  teacher  treating  the  subject 
in  a  mechanical  way,  so  that  what  is  intended  to  excite  the 
observing  and  reflecting  faculties,  especially  the  former,  shall 
become  a  mere  memory  of  words.  It  may  be  rendered  actu- 
ally mischievous  by  the  teacher  inculcating  erroneous  ideas  of 
natural  phenomena  and  natural  history.  The  teacher's  guide 
should  be  prepared  with  care,  and  revised  by  adepts  in  the 
sciences,  to  avoid  such  mischief,  which  I  have  known  to  occur 
in  many  cases.* 

Elementary  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  of  goodness,  of  "  fit- 
ness" ("the  beautiful"),  are  inculcated  in  the  following  way: 
The  dwelling  being  still  under  discussion,  the  attention  is  called 
to  the  parts  of  the  door,  its  lock,  &c.    The  object  of  the  door 


*  To  ahow  that  this  is  not  imaginary,  I  maj  mention  ^that,  in  a  school  where 
the  labject  of  the  caustic  nature  of  lime,  and  of  its  heatipg  during  slaking,  were 
under  examination,  they  were  explained  thus: — the  limestone  was  turned  into 
lime  by  heat,  in  which  process  it  absorbed  a  great  deal  of  heat,  which  made  it 
barning,  or  caustic;  when  water  is  thrown  upon  it,  the  water  nnites  with  the 
lime,  mud  this  heat  escapes. 

38 
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and  its  fastenings.  Who  may  rightfully  enter  a  house.  The 
right  to  put  out  those  entering  wrongfully.  A  story  is  told 
here  of  a  poor  child  begging  for  admission  to  a  house  during  a 
storm— cold,  hungry,  and  ill-clothed.  The  child  is  received  and 
supplied.  The  moral  is  drawn  from  the  children,  and  bene- 
volence, love  to  man,  is  inculcated.  In  entering  a  strange 
house  or  a  room,  leave  must  be  asked.  The  contrast  of  good 
and  bad  manners  in  making  or  answering  the  request  is  brought 
home  to  the  children.  The  subject  is  next  followed  up  by  suppos- 
ing an  unlawful  entry  made  into  the  dwelling,  and  the  difference 
between  theft  and  burglary,  or  stealing  and  robbing,  is  brought 
out  The  smallest  possible  theft  of  any  kind,  or  pilfering,  is  im- 
moral   A  story  is  told  to  illustrate  the  fate  of  the  pilferer. 

Next  the  inmates  of  the  house  and  out-houses  form  subjects 
of  instruction,  the  mode  of  treating  which  will  easily  be  con- 
ceived by  referring  again  to  the  general  enumeration  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects.  Exercises  of  speech  and  thought, 
natural  history  of  domestic  animals,  and  much  elementary 
technological  information,  are  thus  introduced.  Proverbs  are 
committed  to  memory,  inculcating  moral  lessons  or  duties. 

The  next  head  furnishes  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  wants 
of  the  inmates  of  the  house,  the  topography  of  the  dwelling  and 
its  grounds,  as  introductory  to  geography,  the  construction  and 
uses  of  the  furniture  in  continuation  of  technology,  and  to  intro- 
duce the  drawing  of  simple  articles  of  furniture.  Speech  is 
considered  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  mem- 
bers of  a  family.  Other  modes  of  communicating  ideas  by  signs 
and  gestures  are  adverted  to.  The  sight  may  be  addressed 
through  pictures  as  substitutes  for  verbal  descriptions  addressed 
to  the  ear.  Hieroglyphics  or  signs  may  be  substituted  for  pic- 
lures.  Trials  of  these  arc  resorted  to,  as,  for  example,  the  curve 
of  the  forefinger  and  thumb  forming  a  C,  may  be  imitated  on  the 
slate,  and  understood  to  stand  for  "  come  here."  A  number  of 
signs,  having  reference  to  letters  subsequently  to  be  formed,  and 
to  their  actual  use  in  the  spelling  of  words,  are  taught  to  the  chil- 
dren, who  at  first  are  delighted  with  these  acquisitions,  but  after 
a  time  find  the  accumulation  of  signs  very  troublesome.    Thia 
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is  supposed  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  zeal  in  acquiring  writing 
and  reading.  To  connect  the  written  with  the  spoken  language, 
Dr,  Graser  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  the  former,  and  imagines 
that  the  forms  of  the  letters  result,  in  general,  from  an  attempt 
to  imitate  the  position  of  the  lips,  or  lips  and  tongue,  in  sounding 
the  component  parts  of  a  word.  This  requires  a  difficult  and 
in  many  cases  a  most  fanciful*  connexion  to  be  formed  in  the 
mind  of  the  pupil  between  the  sound  and  its  sign.  Four  dif- 
ferent series  of  lines  are  ruled  by  the  pupils  upon  the  slates,  on 
which  they  write;  one  is  a  set  of  two  parallels  for  the  standard 
letters;  another  of  three  parallels  for  the  letters  which  project 
above  the  standard  lines,  the  interval  between  the  upper  two 
being  less  than  that  between  the  lower;  another  set,  also  of  three 
parallels,  for  the  letters  which  extend  below,  and  a  fourth  for 
those  which  extend  in  both  directions.  Words  are  formed  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  of  a  kind  intelligible  to  the  child,  and  sen- 
tences of  the  same  character.  I  doubt  much  if  the  pupil  re- 
ceives any  real  aid  from  the  connexion  assumed  between  sounds 
and  signs.  The  determinate  sound  of  the  letters  in  the  German 
renders  the  spelling  easy,  when  the  true  sound  and  the  signs  of 
the  letters  have  been  connected  in  the  memory.f  The  previous 
practice  of  drawing  has  prepared  the  hand,  so  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  facility  in  acquiring  the  manual  part  of  writing. 
The  selection  of  intelligible  sentences  carries  out  the  habit  of 
understanding  every  thing  as  it  is  brought  forward.  Reading 
the  written  hand  soon  becomes  familiar,  and  the  transition  to 

*  I  have  called  this  fimciful,  for  so  it  appears  to  me,  but  speak  in  no  spirit  of 
disrespect  This  method  is  connected,  in  Dr.  Gra8er*s  school,  with  the  instruction 
of  the  deaf  and  domb  ¥rith  other  children.  The  maxim  preyailing  in  the  prin- 
cipal schoob  of  Germany  for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is,  that  they 
must  be  restored  to  society  by  enabling  them  to  understand  speech  and  to  speak. 
Henoe  the  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  understand  the  motions  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  and  to  imitate  them,  forcing  air  through  them  so  as  to  produce  the 
•oonds.  The  perseverance  and  zeal  expended  in  attempting  to  carry  out  this 
idea  are  ahnost  incredible.  In  some  of  the  institutions  for  deaf  mutes  much  of  the 
instmetion  is  actually  communicated  through  the  means  of  speech. 

t  I  have  a  specimen  of  writing  firom  one  of  a  class  who  had  been  five  months 
under  this  instruction,  remarkable  for  the  correctness  of  spelling  and  execution. 
K  was  written  firom  dictation.    The  pupil  was  seven  years  of  age. 
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the  printed  letters  is  easy.  In  all  this  instruction  the  black-board 
is  used  for  illustrating  the  lessons.  Elementary  principles  of 
grammar  are  inculcated  in  connexion  with  the  writing  and 
reading. 

In  the  next  class,  occupying  also  six  months,  the  instruction 
is  connected  with  "  life  in  the  community."  This  includes  the 
political  organization  of  the  community,  with  the  reasons  for  it; 
the  geography  of  the  place;  the  continuation  of  the  exercises 
of  thought  and  speech;  the  commencement  of  Bible  history; 
an  extension  of  instruction  in  morals,  technology,  and  natural 
history;  of  the  elements  of  form ;  of  grammar;  of  drawing  and 
writing;  so  at  least  they  would  be  called  in  the  other  schools. 
The  plan  of  arrangement  is  as  follows: 

LiR  IN  THE  ooMMUNiTT.  Histoiy  of  the  formation  of  commonities,  with  their 
winti  and  obligfationB.  Original  existence  of  man.  Union  of  several  familiei. 
Fatal  accidents  in  communities.  Necessity  of  mutual  aid  in  misfortune.  Neoes* 
■ity  of  a  magistracy.  Arrangements  for  safety.  Taxes.  Laws  and  punish- 
ments. Wants  of  the  community.  Roads,  bridges,  &c.  Watchmen.  Servants. 
Council-house.    School-house. 

3.  In  reference  to  man.  The  five  senses.  Their  abuse  exposes  to  punish- 
ment. Information  in  regard  to  the  organs  of  sense.  Their  injury  or  deficiency. 
Their  preservation  and  exercise.  The  mind.  Perception  not  required  for 
thought,  or  for  distinguisbiag  the  true  from  tlie  false,  tlie  good  from  the  eviL 
Tlie  soul.  Man  has  reason  and  will.  Stories  of  good  actions.  The  good  b  not 
alwajTB  rewarded  in  this  world,  bat  there  is  a  God. 

3.  Relation  op  man  to  Goo.  Attributes  of  the  Deity.  God  is  the  creator,  the 
supporter,  the  governor  of  tlio  world,  the  father  of  all  men,  the  iiigh  and  righteous 
judge,  a  spirit.  Duties  to  God.  Honour,  love  as  of  a  child,  trust,  thankfulness, 
reverence.  Constant  remembrance  of  God.  Conscience.  Stories  related.  The 
evil  conscience.  Conscience  makes  a  man  anxious  and  uneasy  when  he  does 
wrong.  The  moral  to  be  inculcated  is,  tliat  man  has  witliin  him  a  monitor  which 
warns  him  against  doing  evil.  Story  of  a  pleasant  evening.  There  is  also  ap- 
proval within  onc*s  self  of  good  deeds.  Necessity  of  a  revelation  to  man.  Sto- 
ries fh)m  the  Scriptures  related.  The  creation.  Cain  and  Abel.  The  deluge. 
Those  saved.  The  prophets.  Expectation  and  coming  of  the  Messiah.  The 
three  wise  men.  The  child  Jesus.  John.  Jesus  the  teacher,  saviour,  and 
founder  of  the  kingdom  of  godliness. 

4  Relation  of  bian  to  nature.  The  native  place  and  its  environs.  The  vil- 
lage as  the  dwelling  of  the  community.  The  cardinal  points.  Position  of  the 
buildings.  Streets.  Roads.  Springs.  Stories  of  the  village.  Review  of  the 
position  of  the  village.  Natural  history.  Beauties  of  nature.  First  walk  in 
the  garden.    Fruit  trees,  shrubs,  herbs,  flowers.    The  fields,  hills,  valleys,  woods. 
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ind  forests.  Morning  ramble  in  the  woods.  Morning  song.  Insects.  StoriM 
of  craeltj  to  insects.  Natural  pkHosophy.  Heat  The  sun.  Sunrise.  Qoo§, 
Division  of  time.  The  calendar.  Vapour.  Storms.  Thunder  and  lightning* 
Rules  for  protection. 

5.  Relation  of  man  to  socixtt.    Age  and  youth.     Infirm  persons.    The 
able  bodied  and  the  sick.    Duties  towards  and  protection  of  the  sick.    Emploj* 
ments.    Labourers  and  tradesmen.    Pcacefulness.    Willingness  in  service.    Up^l 
rightness.  Rcspectfhlness.  Disposition  to  work.  Poverty  and  ridies.  Contentment 


The  same  elements  of  instruction  are,  in  the  next  clasSf 
grouped  about  the  next  political  division,  the  circle,  the  courie 
occupying,  as  before,  six  months.  Beginning  here,  the  division 
restricts  some  portions  of  instruction  unnecessarily.  In  gene- 
ral, however,  I  was  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  this  class.  I 
had  no  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  results  of  the  following 
division,  namely,  "life  in  the  province,"  no  class  being  in  that 
stage  of  progress. 

In  the  next  following,  or  "  life  in  the  kingdom,"  the  political 
circumstances  became  too  abstruse  for  the  intellectual  develop* 
ment  of  the  children,  and  the  attempts  at  induction  in  regard  to 
the  government  failed  almost  entirely.  All  the  circumstances* 
except  those  relating  to  the  army,  were  out  of  the  pale  of  their 
ordinary  experience,  and  the  complex  mechanism  of  govern- 
ment was  beyond  the  power  of  their  reason  to  grasp.  The 
German  language  is  taught  grammatically  in  this  class,  and, 
besides  the  geography  and  natural  history  of  Bavaria,  its  his- 
tory, the  biography  of  its  most  distinguished  men,  arithmetic, 
mental  and  written,  geometry,  drawing,  singing,  and  morals 
from  the  Bible.  At  this  stage  of  progress,  it  is  quite  apparent 
that  the  branches  require  a  different  mode  of  instruction,  that 
they  must  be  separated,  and  the  progress  of  each  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  adaptation  of  the  mind  of  the  pupil  to  its  recep- 
tion, and  not  according  to  any  extraneous  theoretical  circunw 
stances. 

The  two  highest  classes  being  joined  under  a  teacher  who 
pursued  altogether  the  old  method  of  instruction,  I  had  no  op- 
portunity to  put  to  the  test  the  judgment  formed  in  the  lower 
class,  which  I  have  just  expressed.    Social  or  political  circum- 
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stances  do  not  afford,  I  am  satisfied,  a  just  method  of  arranging 
the  details  of  instruction,  though  a  knowledge  of  them  should 
doubtless  form  a  part  of  education.  The  reasons  why  the  ar- 
rangement of  Graser  produces  satisfactory  results  in  the  lower 
classes  are,  first,  that  elementary  instruction  does  not  require  a 
systematic  division  of  its  subjects,  in  order  to  apply  them  to  cul- 
tivating the  intellect  or  morals,  or  fof  communicating  know- 
ledge: and  second,  that  the  subjects  are  within  the  pale  of 
fte  child's  experience,  and  refer  to  his  every-day  wants  and 
perceptions.  Just  the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the 
higher  divisions,  and  hence  a  different  method  becomes  abso- 
lutely necessary.*  Still  the  leading  idea  of  the  system,  that 
to  develope  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  faculties  of  man 
is  not  sufficient,  but  that  he  must  be  educated  in  reference  to 
tfie  life  in  which  he  is  to  take  a  part,  strikes  with  the  force  of 
troth,  independently  of  the  details  which  may  be  devised  to 
earry  it  into  effect 

The  institutions  which  Dr.  Graser  considers  necessary  to 
give  the  entire  public  instruction  of  a  nation  are: 

PofuUsr  Sehooli,  SehadUfor  High$r  JiuiruetUnu 

L  The  elemeBtary  schooL  1.  The  elementaiy  schooL 

SL  The  real  school,  (**Real  Gjmna-  2.  The  gymnaaium. 

■hiin.**) 

S.  The  real   institate,  (*«Real  Uni-  3.  The  universi^. 

veraity.") 

The  character  of  the  instruction  appropriate  to  these  estab- 
Klhments  may,  according  to  his  views,  be  thus  expressed.  In 
the  elementary  school,  it  should  be  popular  and  inductive;  in 
the  real  school,  practical  and  scientific;  and  in  the  university, 
scientific  and  practical,  or  applying  science  to  practice. ' 

*  *  This  view  is  also  taken  hy  Dr.  KrOger,  whose  experience  and  skill  as  a 
leaoher  I  have  already  so  often  referred  to.  See  his  Journey  through  Germany. 
(Reiae  durch  Deutschland,  &.c,  pp.  133, 133.) 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

SCHOOLS  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Besides  the  schools  for  general  instruction,  which  have  been 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  chapters,  others  have  been  devised, 
intended  to  give  special  education  for  a  future  calling  while 
pursuing  the  branches  of  common  school  instruction.  The 
devotion  of  a  part  of  the  time  to  manual  labour,  as  in  the 
schools  of  Dresden  and  Leipsic,  &c,  already  spoken  of,  b  inci- 
dental, and  not  a  chief  feature  in  the  plan,  and  the  occupations 
learned  in  the  boys'  schools  are  not  such  as  are  likely  to  be 
followed  in  after  life.  In  the  schools  now  under  consideration,  on 
the  contrary,  the  manual  labour,  or  practical  exercises,  are  lead- 
ing features  in  the  system,  and  are  intended  to  train  the  pupil 
for  his  future  vocation.  These  establishments  require  very  pecu- 
liar circumstances  to  render  them  useful;  the  future  occupation 
of  the  pupil  must  be  distinctly  pointed  out  at  an  early  age, 
or  it  must  be  desirable  to  give  him  a  particular  bias  by  educa- 
tion. Thus,  in  the  rural  cantons  of  Switzerland,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  boys  without  fortune  are  to  be  agricultural 
labourers,  of  a  grade  depending  upon  their  success  in  life,  and 
it  is  highly  important  to  the  country  that  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  trained  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  their  calliitg; 
Hence  the  establishment  of  *^  rural  schools"  in  these  cantons^ 
and  the  encouragement  held  out  to  their  multiplication  by  pa- 
triotic citizens.  Again,  it  is  important  in  a  community  Uke  that  of 
Lyons,  where  the  manufacture  of  silk  employs  so  large  a  nunv- 
ber  of  the  population,  that  the  workman  should  be  acquainted 
with  the  theory  of  his  art,  and  should,  if  he  have  talent,  also 
have  the  acquirement  necessary  to  improve  it.  Hence  the 
appropriation  of  the  Lamartini^re  funds  to  give  a  suitable 
training  to  those  whom  it  is  supposed  may  become  workmen 
in  the  extensive  manufactories  of  the  city.    The  creation  of 
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such  schools,  where  the  conditions  necessary  to  render  them 
successful  cannot  be  fulfilled,  must  be  followed  by  failure.  They 
belong  essentially  to  particular  localities  and  social  circum- 
stances, and  their  extension,  without  reference  to  a  due  conside- 
ration of  these,  has  tended,  in  some  cases,  to  destroy  the  favour- 
able opinion  formed  from  the  operation  of  similar  establishments 
in  their  legitimate  sphere.  The  present  condition  of  the  rural 
schools  of  Switzerland,  as  exemplified  by  those  which  I  visited, 
a  comparison  of  the  organization  now  existing  with  that  at  the 
outset,  an  inquiry  into  how  far  the  results  expected  from  them 
have  been  realised,  and  among  these  results,  how  far  the  schools 
may  be  considered  as  self-supporting,  afford  general  matter  of 
interest,  and  will  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the  schools  at 
Hofwyl  and  Carra.  An  example  of  a  school  adapted  to  the 
rural  population  of  England  will  follow  the  notice  of  the  Swiss 
schools,  afibrding  an  instance  of  the  adoption  of  a  principle, 
and  its  ingenious  modification,  to  suit  the  new  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  applied. 

On  account  of  the  late  age  at  which  the  pupils  enter,  and  the 
grade  of  agricultural  life  for  which  they  are  prepared,  I  have 
hesitated  as  to  a  notice  of  the  agricultural  school  at  Temple- 
moyle,  near  Liondonderry,  in  this  chapter;  but  considering  that 
the  intellectual  instruction  is  quite  elementary,  I  have  concluded 
to  insert  it  It  will  be  remarked,  in  relation  to  all  the  agricultural 
schools,  that  the  age  to  which  pupils  are  retained  passes  far  the 
lioiits  of  the  primary  period  of  education. 

An  admirable  plan  for  adapting  the  ordinary  day  school  of 
the  National  Board  of  Education  for  Ireland  to  the  wants  of 
an  agricultural  community,  has  been  put  in  practice  by 
Captain  Kennedy,  at  the  estate  of  Lough  Ash,  in  the  county 
of  Londonderry.  The  children  are  taught  the  theory  and 
practice  of  gardening,  of  farming  in  a  small  way,  and  of  the 
care  of  cattle,  &c.,  by  the  master,  working  a  certain  number  of 
hours  every  day,  when  the  season  permits,  in  the  small  garden 
and  farm  attached  to  the  school  When  these  arrangements 
have  been  matured,  and  have  been  in  steady  operation  for  a 
considerable  time,  the  results  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  prove  of 
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great  value  to  the  portion  of  the  country  where  they  will  be 
displayed,  extending  beyond  this  one  estate  by  the  imitation  of 
the  system  in  others. 

Besides,  the  general  interest  which  may  attach  to  these 
schools,  the  variety  of  arrangement,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  special  branches,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  service  for 
the  more  direct  objects  of  my  Report  The  Lamartini^re 
school  is  entitled,  I  believe,  to  the  credit  of  carrying  into  full 
execution  the  method  of  teaching  the  elements  of  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  by  combining  manipulation  with  the  study  of 
the  theory. 

RURAL  SCHOOLS  OF  SWITZERLAND. 

These  are,  in  general,  schools  in  which  manual  labour  occtjh 
pies  the  chief  part  of  the  pupil's  time,  moral  and  intellectual 
training  being  mingled  with  it,  and  occupying  the  intervals  of 
rest  The  master  of  the  school  is  the  farmer,  and  the  pupils  are 
his  family.  Labour  and  instruction  are  carried  on  together,  and 
the  discipline  is  paternal.  The  arrangement  implies  that  the  pu- 
pils reside  in  the  schools,  which  are  in  fact  charitable  establish- 
ments, since  the  pupils  do  not  remain  long  enough,  after  their 
labour  becomes  profitable,  to  repay  the  expenses  of  their  edu- 
cation and  maintenance.  The  present  organization  of  these 
schools  is  due  to  Mr.de  Fellenberg,  who  first  established  a  modd 
school  of  the  kind  at  Hofwyl,  in  1806,  and  no  less  than  twelve 
for  boys  and  girls  have  been  since  established  in  the  difierent 
cantons.  At  the  meeting  of  the  society  for  public  utility  at 
Geneva,  in  August  of  1837,  a  report  was  made,  highly  com- 
mendatory of  these  establishments,  and  proposing,  as  a  means  of 
promoting  their  extension,  a  central  seminary  for  the  education 
of  teachers  for  them;  tha  importance  of  this  suggestion  will 
appear  when  it  is  seen  how  entirely  the  character  of  these  estab- 
lishments depends  upon  the  qualities  of  the  teachers,  and  how 
diflicult  it  is  to  find  suitable  ones.  The  two  for  boys  which  I 
viated  were  Carra,  near  Geneva,  and  Hofwyl,  near  Berne. 

39 
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AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL  AT  HOFWYL. 

The  establishments  for  education  at  Hofwyl  have  attracted 
more  attention  probably  than  any  other  educational  institutions 
in  the  world,  and  have  become  well  known  from  the  various 
reports  made  in  relation  to  them.*  At  the  time  of  my  visit, 
in  1837,  they  consisted  of  a  school  chiefly  for  poor  children, 
and  called  the  Agricultural  or  Rural  School,  of  a  middle  or 
real  school  for  the  education  of  youth  not  intended  for  the 
learned  professions,  of  a  boarding-school  for  the  preparatory 
education  for  professional  life,  and  of  an  agricultural  institute, 
to  the  lectures  of  which  pupils  in  the  other  departments  only 
were  admitted.  All  these  establishments,  requiring  such  different 
mental  resources  for  their  organization  and  management,  were 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  their  founder, 
and  by  whom  the  whole  institution  has  been  reared,  without 
public  aid.t  At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  Hofwyl,  the  middle 
school  had  assumed  an  important  position,  and  was  the  most 
flourishing,  probably,  of  the  different  establishments.  As,  how- 
ever, the  regulations  did  not  permit  as  close  an  examination  of 
this  and  of  the  boarding  institute,  within  the  time  which  I  was 
able  to  devote  to  them,  as  of  some  other  similar  schools  which 
I  visited,  I  propose  to  confine  the  present  notice  to  the  agricul- 
tural school;!^  Not  to  lose,  however,  the  advantage  of  the  prin- 
ciples developed  in  these  establishments,  I  shall  place  in  the 

*  The  most  particular  account,  and  that  in  which  the  ipirit  of  the  institutions  is 
•ooiidered  by  their  founder  to  have  been  best  exhibited,  is  ^ven  by  our  country, 
man,  Mr.  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  in  the  Annals  of  Education,  published  at  Boston. 
lir.  Woodbridge  resided  at  Hofwyl,  and  made  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the 
minntisB  of  the  establishments. 

t  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  is  one  of  those  rare  instances  in  which,  from  motives  of 
patriotism  and  benevolence,  men  occupying  high  stations  by  wealth  and  social 
potttion,  devote  their  means,  their  time,  and  talents^  to  the  promotion  of  educa- 
tion.   I  am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  equal  sacrifices  have  been  made  as 
in  that  of  Mr.  do  Fellenberg. 

t  In  regard  to  this,  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  was  good  enough  to  put  me  in  oommu« 
idcaiion  with  an  intelligent  pupil  (John  Gavin),  who  had  been  ten  months  in  the 
■chool»  and  who  was  then  in  the  middle  school,  preparing  as  an  Instructor,  under 
the  patronage  of  an  Irish  nobleman.  Lord  Wallscourt. 
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Appendix,  No.  XL,  some  deductions  of  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  from 
the  experience  of  Hofwyl. 

The  pupils  of  the  agricultural  school  are  admitted  at  an  early 
age,  there  being,  however,  no  fixed  limits,  and  are  expected  to 
remain  until  twenty-one,  if  supported  gratuitously.  By  so  doing, 
they  would  be  enabled,  by  their  manual  labour,  to  repay  the 
expense  of  their  maintenance  and  education,  so  as  to  leave  the 
institution  without  pecuniary  obligation.  They  would,  besides, 
be  detained  beyond  what  may  be  considered  the  most  critical 
age.  In  practice,  however,  it  is  found  difficult  to  induce  this 
lengthened  stay,  the  actual  expediency  of  which  must  depend  so 
much  upon  individual  circumstances.  In  addition  to  the  gra- 
tuitous pupils,  others  are  taken,  who  pay,  in  part  or  entirely,  for 
their  education.  Twenty  is  the  usual  number  of  gratuitous 
pupils,  and  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  ten  pay  pupils 
besides;  this  number  is  essentially  restricted  by  the  plan  of  the 
school 

Formerly,  the  pupils  were  under  the  charge  of  a  single 
teacher,  for  manual  labour,  instruction,  and  discipline.  The 
teacher  lived  with  them,  and  was  expected  to  be  their  constant 
companion,  adviser,  and  friend,  as  well  as  instructor.  The 
first  teacher  of  the  agricultural  school,  Wehrli,  was  specially 
trained  for  the  purpose  by  Mr.  de  Fellenberg,  and  executed  the 
plan  of  the  school  in  a  way  to  produce  commendation  from  all 
quarters.*  It  is  easily  seen  that  such  a  place  would  be  most 
difficult  to  supply,  and  yet,  that  to  preserve  the  original  princi- 
ple of  organization  requires  absolutely  that  it  should  be  sup- 
plied. 

At  present  the  arrangement  is  essentially  different.  The  pupils 
work  and  live  with  the  teacher,  but  receive  instruction  in  the 
middle  school.  In  summer,  the  time  occupied  in  labour  is  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours  per  day,  and  in  instruction  from  two  to 
four  hours.  In  winter,  the  amount  of  labour  is  less,  and  of  study 
more.    At  particular  seasons  in  the  summer,  as  during  the  time 

*  Mr.  Wehrli  is  now  at  tlic  lirad  of  the  normal  school  at  Kreuzlingen,  in  his 
native  canton  of  Thurgoria. 
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of  harvest  and  hay-making,  the  instruction  is  omitted  altogether. 
In  the  v^inter,  gymnastic  exercises,  in  a  degree,  replace  agri- 
cultural labour.  Thus  the  character  of  the  instruction  is  entirely 
changed  from  what  the  former  records  of  the  school  represent 
it  to  have  been.  It  was  intermingled  with  work,  and  much  of 
it  incidental,  the  peculiar  talent  of  Wehrli  appearing  to  have 
displayed  itself  in  improving  every  opportunity  for  communi- 
cating instruction  of  this  sort  At  present  the  intellectual  and 
moral  instruction,  and  the  field-work,  both  assume  a  more 
formal  character.  The  former  plan  appears  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly well  adapted  to  the  Swiss  character,  and  certainly 
produced  happy  results  upon  the  youth  educated  under  it,  and, 
if  I  understood  Mr.  de  Fellenberg  aright,  he  is  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  it  when  a  suitable  teacher  shall  have  been  obtained.  In 
addition  to  ordinary  farming,  and  labour,  and  gardening,  the 
pupils  are  employed  in  an  extensive  dairy  and  a  shop  for  making 
agricultural  machines.  They  have,  besides,  in  the  agricultural 
institute,  means  of  acquiring  the  theory  as  well  as  the  practice  of 
farming.  The  farming  operations  in  which  they  assist  are  car- 
ried on  to  great  advantage  upon  the  extensive  domain  of  Hofwyl. 

They  rise  at  five  in  summer,  attend  to  the  police  of  their 
dwelling-house,  and  unite  in  the  prayers  and  lessons  of  the 
middle  school;  breakfast  at  half  past  six;  are  engaged  in  labour 
or  instruction,  with  an  intermission  of  an  hour  at  noon  for  din- 
ner, until  six  o'clock;  sup,  and  are  engaged  in  their  lessons  until 
eight;  have  prayers  and  retire  to  bed  at  nine.  Their  meals 
are  served  from  the  same  kitchen,  and  are  of  the  same  quality 
with  those  of  the  hands  upon  the  farm.  On  Sunday  they  rise 
at  six  in  summer,  breakfast  at  seven,  attend  prayers,  study,  and 
join  the  classes  of  vocal  music  with  the  pupils  of  the  middle 
school  until  eleven,  meet  the  other  classes  at  chapel,  where  they 
have  a  sermon  from  a  Protestant  and  Catholic  clergyman,  alter- 
nately; dine  at  twelve;  have  study  and  recreation  until  five, 
when  they  sup;  are  free  until  seven;  have  prayers  and  retire  at 
eight 

The  instruction  received  is  in  reading  the  Gorman  language 
and  exercises  of  induction,  four  hours  per  week;  arithmetic. 
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three  houn;  elementary  geometry,  or  knowledge  of  forms,  two 
hours;  geography  and  the  history  of  Switzerland,  three  hours; 
natural  history  and  philosophy,  two  hours;  religion  and  morals, 
two  hours;  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  music,  three  hours. 

Three  hours  per  week  are  devoted  to  military  drill,  in  which 
the  pupils  of  the  several  schools  are  united.  An  admirable  ar- 
rangement is  made  for  bathing,  by  enclosing  a  copious  spring, 
so  as  to  form  a  reservoir  with  an  overflow,  by  which  the  water 
is  constantly  changed.  The  depth  is  regulated  so  as  to  be 
adapted  to  the  use  both  of  those  who  can  and  others  who  can- 
not swim.  A  bathing-house,  steps  to  enter  the  water,  and  ap- 
paratus of  various  kinds,  for  instruction  in  swimming,  complete 
the  arrangements.* 

The  discipline  of  this  school  is  of  a  mild  character;  the 
elder  pupils  have  much  influence  over  the  younger;  and  where 
the  teacher  is  constantly  with  them,  as  in  the  former  organiza- 
tion, his  control  is  a  substitute  for  regulations.  In  the  begin- 
ning, the  number  of  pupils  admitted  was  so  small  that  no  one 
could  escape  the  teacher's  observation  and  kindly  admonition; 
and  when  the  numbers  were  increased,  this  spirit  was  propagated 
from  the  older  pupils  to  the  new  comers. 

In  connexion  with  this  rural  school  should  be  mentioned  the 
establishment  known  as  the  Colony  of  Meykirk,  placed  several 
miles  from  Hofwyl,  upon  an  uncultivated  spot  The  objects  of 
this  establishment  were  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  render- 
ing rural  schools  self-supporting,  and  that  they  might  even  be 
used  as  the  means  of  improving  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country.  A  spot  of  fifteen  acres  was  selected,  and  a  log  house 
built  upon  it  The  colony  was  opened  with  six  pupils  in  1827, 
and  placed  under  the  charge  of  a  pupil  of  Wehrli's.  The  number 
was  gradually  increased.  The  instruction  was  made  entirely 
incidental,  agricultural  labour  being  the  first  necessity  for  the 

*  Tho  mode  of  teaching  to  swim  it  by  a  belt,  which  pasees  round  the  bodj, 
and  is  attached  to  a  rope  passing  through  a  ring  at  the  end  of  a  bar  of  wood 
from  which  it  hangs,  and  which  acts  as  an  elastic  support  The  length  of  tho 
rope  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  afford  a  greater  or  leu 
support  Tho  more  usual  instruction,  however,  is  given  by  the  elder  pupils  sup- 
porting the  younger  on  thoir  hands. 
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colonists.  Their  mode  of  life  was  of  the  most  frugal  character, 
to  an  extent  unpractised  in  our  country;  in  the  earlier  periods 
they  were  supplied  from  Hofwyl,  but  were  made  to  depend 
upon  that  source  as  little  as  possible.  The  school  was  discon- 
tinued a  few  years  since,  and  all  the  accounts  relating  to  it 
closed,  when  it  appeared  that  during  its  brief  existence  the  esti- 
mated improvements  of  the  soil  had  been  nearly  adequate  to  de- 
fray the  expenses  of  the  school,  over  and  above  its  receipts. 
This  result,  however,  depended  upon  the  peculiar  location  of  the 
colony,  since  it  is  by  no  means  common  to  such  schools,  even 
in  Switzerland. 

RURAL  SCHOOL  AT  CARRA,  NEAR  GENEVA. 

This  rural  school  was  founded  in  1820,  by  Mr.  Pictet,  and 
18  still  carried  on  upon  part  of  the  estate  of  his  nephew,  the  syn- 
dic Vernet-Pictet  There  is  a  similar  establishment  for  girls  in 
the  vicinity,  and  under  the  charge  of  charitable  ladies.  The 
school  at  Carra  belongs  to  subscribers,  and  is  managed  by  a 
committee,  of  which  Mr.  Vernet-Pictet  is  president  The  farm 
attached  to  it  is  forty  acres  in  extent,  and  is  worked,  as  far  as 
practicable,  by  the  pupils  themselves.  Of  course,  in  the  heavier 
parts  of  farming  they  require  assistance.  The  master  of  the 
school  is  the  head  farmer,  as  well  as  schoolmaster  and  father 
of  the  family.  Agricultural  labour  is  the  business  of  the  pupil, 
and  instruction  fills  up  the  intervals.  The  pupils  enter  at  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  remain  until  from  eighteen  to  twenty. 
During  the  latter  years  of  their  stay,  their  work  begins  to  be 
profitable  to  the  establishment,  and  they  are  even  sent  to  work 
in  the  neighbourhood,  or,  as  is  found  more  advisable,  the  school 
does  the  work  of  a  neighbouring  farm  on  shares.  On  the 
average,  however,  the  manual  labour  produces  but  about  one- 
third  of  the  expense  of  the  pupiL 

The  style  of  living  is  so  plain,  that  the  whole  cost  of  the  pupil 
amounts  to  but  little  more  than  ten  cents  per  day.  The  society 
supports  twenty-five  boys  of  different  ages,  who  live  with  the 
master  and  his  family.  During  the  winter,  basket-making  and 
other  handicraft  labour  is  added  to  their  employments,  and  the 
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older  pupils  go  to  market  with  the  produce  of  the  farm.  They 
receive  an  elementary  education,  consisting  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, reading,  writing,  accounts,  mental  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  Swiss  history.  The  master  was  educated  under  the  cele- 
brated  Wehrli.  It  is  plain  that,  as  the  master  is  at  once  the 
head  of  the  family  and  instructor,  the  character  of  the  moral, 
intellectual,  and  physical  culture  of  the  pupils  depends  entirely 
upon  him;  when  it  is  further  considered  that  a  great  part  of  the 
instruction  is  incidental,  so  that  no  precise  rule  can  be  laid 
down,  even  as  to  the  time  when  it  is  to  be  given,  it  is  quite  as 
obvious  that  the  whole  results  of  education  depend  upon  bif 
tact,  temper,  judgment,  and  other  personal  qualities,  and  upon 
his  preparation  for  this  difficult  task.  Since  the  foundation  of 
the  school,  about  sixty-seven  pupils  have  been  attached  to  it ; 
of  these,  twenty-four  have  passed  through  with  approbation, 
twenty-seven  were  in  the  school  in  1837,  and  sixteen  have  been 
withdrawn.  Of  twenty  pupils  for  whom  places  were  found  by 
the  directors,  after  six  years  residence  in  the  institution,  twelve 
were  apprenticed  as  farm-servants  or  gardeners,  three  as  school- 
masters, two  as  house-servants,  and  three,  who  had  not  ade- 
quate strength  for  country  work,  to  tradesmen.  The  commit- 
tee complain  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  young  men,  even  thus 
brought  up,  in  the  country,  contrary  to  the  general  tendency 
towards  the  towns. 

%. 

AGRICULTURAL  SCHOOL   OF  TEMPLEBIOYLE,  NEAR  LONDON- 

DERRY. 

The  Agricultural  School  of  Templemoyle  was  established  by 
the  Northwest  of  Ireland  Agricultural  Society,  in  1827.*    It  is 

*  I  am  mdebted  for  a  most  ftvourable  iatroduction  to  this  sdiool  to  Sir  R. 
FergoflOD,  of  Deny,  «ne  of  its  most  actiTO  managfera,  and  had  the  i^ood  foitmie 
to  meet  there  Captain  Kennedy,  of  Loogh  Ash,  the  manager  of  a  large  estate,  in 
a  wild  district,  where  he  is  piirsniiig  plans  for  the  elevation  of  the  peasantiy^ 
wUsh  must  prodace  the  happiest  results.  The  improfrement  of  his  tenants  m  Im 
an  increasing  ratio  with  the  time  of  their  residence  on  his  estate.  Hia  sehoo^ 
saving.flmd,  and  bazaar,  where  articles  of  use  are  sold  at  cost;  his  amngeoMiito 
for  leases,  loans,  agricultural  instruction,  and  moral  and  rtligious  eoltnre,  ira  all 
admirably  conceived,  and  executed  with  a  zeal  beyond  my  praise.    I  db  not 
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situated  in  a  healthful  and  picturesque  part  of  the  county  of 
Londonderry,  about  six  miles  from  the  city.  At  the  same 
time  with  this  school,  the  subscribers  established  one  for  the 
education  of  mercantile  and  professional  men,  not  far  from 
Templemoyle,  expecting  that  the  latter  would  prove  profitable 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  and  thus  yield  assistance  for  the 
support  of  the  former.*  The  idea  was,  however,  not  realized, 
and  after  a  considerable  expense  in  its  establishment,  the  higher 
school  was  abandoned,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  subscribers 
concentrated  upon  the  agricultural  school  The  plan  of  Mr. 
de  Fellenberg's  establishment  was  thus  taken  as  a  model,  but, 
under  the  different  circumstances  of  the  case,  proved  a  decided 
failure. 

The  agricultural  school  is  designed  for  the  education  of  the 
sons  of  farmers,  or  of  young  men  intended  for  fanning  occupa- 
ticnis,  either  on  their  own  account,  or  in  the  employ  of  others. 
It  aims  at  giving  them  a  plain  English  education,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  tfie  principles  and  practice  of  agriculture. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  or  after  fifleen,  and  should  remain  in 
the  school  during  a  period  dependent  upon  the  age  of  admis- 
sion,  but  as  they  are  pay  scholars,  they  may  be  removed  at 
any  time  by  their  parents.  The  sum  paid  for  education  and 
maintenancef  is  not  adequate  for  their  support,  and  yet  is  so 
high  as  to  limit  essentially  the  number  of  pupils  which  the  in- 
stitution actually  receives.  In  the  spring  of  1836  there  were 
thirty-three  in  the  school,  but  in  the  autumn,  this  number  was 
increased  to  sixty-six,  by  the  pupils  sent  by  the  commissioners 
of  woods  and  forests  and  by  societies.  The  buildings  can,  how- 
ever, furnish  accommodation  for  upwards  of  one  hundred.  The 
school  has  educated,  since  its  establishment,  one  hundred  and 

know  that  I  have  been  ever  more  impressed  with  a  sense  of  philanthropic  ezer- 
tkm,  than  by  a  visit  to  Longh  Ash. 

*  To  establish  the  schools,  one  hondred  and  sixteen  shares  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  dollars  each  were  subscribed  by  different  companies  and  indi- 
fidnals,  and  six  Uiousand  dollars  were  snbeequenUy  subscribed  for  the  erection 
•f  the  buildings  at  Templemoyle.  Various  other  donations  and  annual  subscrip- 
tlou  have  been  made. 

t  About  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  ($48.66.) 
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seventy-eight  youths,  from  different  parts  of  Ireland  and  from 
Scotland. 

The  direction  is  vested  in  a  committee  of  the  subscribers. 
The  immediate  control  is  divided  between  the  agricultural 
master,  or  farmer,  who  regulates  the  agricultural  labours, 
the  school-master,  who  divides  the  time  of  the  pupils  with  the 
farmer,  and  the  matron,  who  has  charge  of  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  establishment,  under  the  direction  of  the  farmer  and 
instructor.  A  working-gardener  has  lately  been  added,  and  a 
piece  of  ground  laid  off  to  be  cultivated  by  the  pupils  under  his 
direction. 

At  half  past  five  the  pupils  rise,  arrange  their  rooms,  say 
their  prayers,  and,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate  on  different 
days,  are  engaged  until  eight  in  study,  or  in  work;  half  the  pu- 
pils are  with  the  farmer,  and  half  under  the  school-master, 
except  on  extraordinary  occasions,  when  the  services  of  all  are 
required  for  the  farm,  or  the  season  releases  them  from  their 
agricultural  duties.  At  eight  they  breakfast,  and  are  free  until 
nine;  work  and  attend  school,  in  alternate  divisions,  from  nine 
until  one.  Dine  at  one,  and  have  recreation  until  two.  From 
two  to  six,  are  at  work  and  in  school  alternately.  From  six  to 
seven,  sup  and  have  recreation.  From  seven  to  nine,  prepare 
the  lessons  for  the  next  day,  have  prayers,  and  retire  at  nine* 
On  Sundays  they  attend  their  respective  places  of  worship,  and 
occupy  a  part  of  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  religious  reading. 

The  intellectual  instruction  consists  in  spelling,  reading,  gram- 
mar, geography,  arithmetic,  writing,  and  book-keeping,  with 
some  elementary  and  practical  geometry,  and  trigonometry. 
The  farmer  gives  lectures  also  in  the  evening,  upon  the  theory 
of  agriculture.  It  is  intended  to  introduce  lectures  on  botany 
and  agricultural  chemistry. 

The  practice  includes  all  the  operations  of  farming,  under  the 
difierent  approved  systems,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  the  manage- 
ment of  a  dairy,  and,  in  general,  the  incidental  as  well  as  the 
direct  occupations  of  the  farmer  or  agricultural  labourer.  The 
head  farmer,  or  agricultural  master,  is  expected  to  explain  the 
principles  of  the  work  in  which  the  pupils  are  engaged,  and  to 

40 
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take  opportunities  for  incidental  instruction.  The  operations 
which  he  is  specially  called  upon,  in  the  regulations  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  teach,  are,  ploughing  and  the  setting  of  the  plough, 
the  use  of  farming  instruments  in  general,  the  qualities  of  stock 
and  modes  of  recognising  them,  the  treatment  and  manage- 
ment of  dairy  and  farming  stock,  the  making  and  repairing  of 
fences,  the  rotation  of  crops  and  those  best  adapted  to  different 
varieties  of  soils,  the  modes  of  draining,  reclaiming,  and  im- 
proving lands,  and  the  most  recent  inventions  and  improve- 
ments in  agricultural  implements.  The  farmer  takes  those  who 
are  sufficiently  advanced  in  knowledge  and  age  to  be  benefited 
thereby,  to  the  fairs,  to  assist  in  the  sale  of  the  products  of  the 
&rm  and  stock. 

The  pupils  are  divided,  for  work,  into  sections,  each  of  which 
has  its  monitor,  or  chief,  and  consists  of  eight  or  ten  boys. 
The  head  monitor,  or  superintendent,  has  the  control  of  them, 
in  the  absence  of  the  master,  and  arranges  with  him  the  distri- 
bution of  their  time,  takes  an  account  of  the  stock,  and  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  labour,  and  advises  with  the  master  in  regard  to 
the  farm,  in  such  a  way  as  to  prepare  himself  for  actual  super- 
intendence. This  place  is  occupied  by  the  elder  pupils  in  rota- 
tion. 

The  farm  consists  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  acres,*  of 
which  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are  arable  land.  It  is  worked 
so  as  to  present  examples  of  the  most  approved  rotation  of 
crops,  the  fields  embraced  in  the  same  series  of  shifts  lying  ad- 
jacent to  one  another.  The  whole  is  drained  by  under-ground 
drains,  according  to  the  Scottish  system,  and  is  well  enclosed 
with  different  fences  as  specimens,  and  trials  of  the  various 
kinds.  The  house  is  substantially  built,  and  contains  a  school- 
room, refectory,  dormitories,  sitting-room,  and  apartments  for 
the  masters,  all  arranged  in  the  plainest  manner,  with  the  out- 
houses proper  for  a  farm.    The  garden  is  laid  out  for  vegeta- 

*  A  plot  of  the  ground^  as  snrreyed  by  the  pupils,  and  drawn  by  one  of  the 
number,  was  presented  to  me,  showing  the  details  of  the  arrangement,  and  the 
ekanfieation  of  its  parts.  The  construction  of  this  drawing  was  one  of  the  prac- 
tkil  ezerciiet  of  the  class. 
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tables,  fruits,  and  flowers,  and  portions  have  been  sown  with 
the  various  grasses,  to  exemplify  their  growth  and  uses. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  believed  to  be  good,  and  to  be 
administered  with  little  difficulty.  It  depends  mainly  upon  the 
administration  of  a  code  of  rules  by  the  two  masters  and  ma- 
tron, and  is,  therefore,  essentially  different  in  spirit  from  that 
of  the  Swiss  rural  schools.  The  scale  of  the  institution  is  also, 
in  all  respects,  larger,  and  the  character  of  the  education  ap- 
proaches much  nearer  to  that  appropriate  for  a  school  for  spe- 
cial instruction,  as  does  also  the  age  of  the  pupils  at  admission*. 
These  circumstances  should,  of  course,  modify  materially  the 
system,  even  if  the  character  of  the  pupils  was  the  same. 

The  domestic  economy  is  simple,  and  the  fare  substantial,  but 
very  plain.  It  is  remarkable  that,  with  the  simplicity  of  the 
life,  and  the  age  of  many  of  the  pupils,  some  of  them  being 
quite  men,  this  school  has  not  yet  managed  to  support  itself, 
even  including  in  the  account  the  payment  made  by  the  pupils. 
It  still  requires  the  aid  of  subscriptions,  which,  however,  are 
secured  to  it  by  a  conviction  of  the  general  benefits  resulting 
from  it  The  highest  testimony  to  the  usefulness  of  the  pupils 
who  have  been  educated  here,  is  borne  by  those  who  have  em- 
ployed them  in  their  service. 

MANUAL  LABOUR  SCHOOL  AT  EALING. 

There  have  been,  of  late  years,  many  independent  efforts  in 
different  parts  of  England  to  establish  schools  upon  principles 
better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  labouring  agricultural  classes 
than  the  ordinary  day  schools.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  1833, 
to  form  a  society,*  the  object  of  which  was  the  establishment  of 
a  model  school  for  industrial  schools  for  the  peasantry,  and  the 
union  with  it  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  simi- 
lar establishments.  The  attempt  was  unsuccessful  in  reference 
to  the  society,  but  a  benevolent  lady  undertook  to  carry  out  the 
plan,  in  regard  to  the  model  school,  at  her  own  expense.    The 

*  See  an  excellent  memoir  on  Industrial  Schools  for  the  Peasantry,  in  tlie 
first  poUieation  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  in  London,  by  Mr.  Duppa, 
.secretary  wf  the  society. 
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new  school  waa  established  at  Ealing,  a  village  about  five  miles 
from  London.  It  was  intended  to  combine  manual  labour, 
dhiefly  gardening,  with  instruction  in  the  usual  elementary 
branches,  but  to  introduce  the  later  improvements  in  the  modes 
of  elementary  teaching.  The  task  of  finding  a  master  capar 
Ue  of  filling  such  a  place  was  obviously  no  easy  one,  and  the 
necessity  for  employing  a  teacher  imbued  with  the  routine  spirit 
of  the  common  village  schools,  has,  no  doubt,  retarded  the  de- 
velopment of  the  plan.  I  saw  enough  during  my  visit  to  this 
school  to  be  persuaded  that,  when  in  full  operation,  according  to 
the  original  idea,  its  results  must  be  of  considerable  importance, 
and  that  even  in  its  present  imperfect  state,  the  school  is  highly 
beneficial  to  the  rural  district  in  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  an 
attempt  to  adapt  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss  rural  schools  to  the  cir« 
cumstances  of  the  English  peasantry.  **  Its  leading  principles 
are^  that  the  children  should  early  acquire  habits  of  patient  in- 
dustry ;  that  they  should  be  acquainted  with  the  value  of  labour, 
and  know  the  connexion  between  it  and  property ;  that  they 
should  have  intelligence,  skill,  and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
objects  by  which  they  are  surrounded;  that  the  higher  senti« 
ments,  the  social  and  moral  part  of  their  being,  should  receive 
a  full  development"* 

Habits  of  industry  are  promoted  by  labouring  in  the  garden 
attached  to  the  school-house.  This  is  divided,  one  portion 
being  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  school,  another  being  sub- 
divided into  small  gardens  for  the  boys.  The  pupils  work  in 
the  fii*st  under  monitors,  and  receive  a  compensation  in  propor- 
tion to  the  useful  results  of  their  labour.  The  second  they  hire 
at  fixed  rates,  and  dispose  of  the  produce  as  they  please,  al- 
ways receiving,  however,  the  market  price  for  it  from  the 
school,  if  they  choose  to  dispose  of  it  there.  The  younger 
children  arc  not  allowed  to  undertake  gardens  on  their  own 
account,  but  work  for  others  or  for  the  establishment.  Part- 
nerships are  sometimes  formed  among  them  for  the  more  ad- 
vantageous cultivation  of  larger  pieces  of  ground.    At  the  pe- 

*  See  the  article  before  referred  to,  and  which  ig  officiaK 
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nod  of  my  visit,  the  gardens  were  planted  with  vegetables  and 
flowers,  and  many  of  them  tastefully  arranged.    All  exhibited 
an  appearance  of  neatness,  and  during  the  hours  of  work 
the  renters  appeared  busily  occupied.    The  best  order  reigned 
among  all  the  children.    An  occasional  simple  song  was  sung 
in  the  group  who  were  working  for  the  school,  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  monitor.    The  master  directs  the  whole,  and  to 
bis  suggestions  they  are  indebted  for  many  improvements;  it  if 
their  privilege  to  resort  to  his  counsel  in  cases  of  difficulty.   The 
Bchool  furnishes  the  working-tools,  which   for  the  youngest 
children  are  merely  a  hoe  and  rake.    They  have  also  in-door 
work  for  bad  weather,  consisting  of  carpentry,  the  making  of 
wooden  shoes,  &c   I  was  told  that  the  room  for  containing  their 
gardening-tools,  where  there  is  also  a  trough  for  washing,  had 
been  fitted  up  by  the  pupils,  and  they  have  shown  considerable 
ingenuity  in  the  repairs  of  the  out-houses  attached  to  the  school, 
and  have  even  entirely  constructed  one  of  them.    In  the 
beginning  a  gardener  was  employed  to  teach  the  boys,  but  this 
is  now  done  by  the  master  and  monitors.    An  account  current 
with  each  pupil  is  kept,  in  which  he  is  charged  with  the  rent  of 
his  ground,  and  the  seeds  and  plants  which  he  has  purchased 
from  the  stock,  and  credited  with  the  produce  which  he  has 
sold  to  the  school    Some  of  the  pupils  have  a  considerable 
surplus  on  the  credit  side  at  the  end  of  the  year;  one  lad  is 
stated  to  have  gained  nearly  ten  dollars  from  a  sixteenth  of  an 
acre;*  another,  of  thirteen,  to  have  gained  nearly  five  dollars 
and  a-half,  from  the  gardening  between  March  and  November; 
another,  of  fourteen,  five  dollars;  and  a  third,  of  eleven,  the  same 
sum.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  master  so  to  arrange  that  the  pu- 
pils may  not  lose,  unless  by  providential  circumstances;  not 
to  intrust,  for  example,  a  youth  with  the  charge  of  a  garden 
before  his  capability  to  manage  it  is  sufficiently  proved;  and 
not  to  allow  extravagances  or  glaringly  injudicious  measures 
on  the  part  of  the  little  gardeners.    The  tendency  of  these 

^  Thej  pty  fix  oonts  por  month  to  the  school  at  rent  for  this  qutntitj  of 
Sromd^ 
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measures  is,  incidentally  to  train  to  habits  of  respect  for  pro* 
perty,  of  honesty,  fair  dealing,  and  mutual  assistance,  quite  as 
▼aluable  as  those  of  industry.  The  time  employed  in  manual 
labour  by  the  elder  pupils  is  three  hours,  and  to  this  is  added 
three  hours  and  a-half  of  intellectual  instruction.  The  younger 
boys  are  four  hours  and  a-half  in  school.  It  would  be  unfair  to 
compare  a  school,  where  the  pupils  have  been  so  recently 
brought  under  instruction,  with  others  of  longer  standing;  hence 
I  would  only  remark,  that  the  theory  of  the  intellectual  instruc- 
tk>n  was  much  better  than  its  practice,  and  express  the  opinion 
that  the  same  enlightened  superintendence  which  has  accom- 
plished so  much,  will  probably  work  out  satisfactorily  all  the 
details  of  the  plan.  The  mechanical  parts  of  a  new  project 
are  always  more  easily  realized  than  the  intellectual  When 
the  young  men  now  training  up  as  teachers  in  this  school 
shall,  in  their  turn,  come  to  improve  the  practice  which  they 
witness,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  success  of  the  intellectual 
department  The  greatest  novelty  is  that  which  has  already 
proved  successful. 

LA  MARTINliaiE  SCHOOL  OF  LYONS. 

This  school  was  founded  in  pursuance  of  the  will  of  a  citizen 
of  Lyons,  M.  Martin,  who  left  the  French  army  while  in  S3nria, 
went  to  India,  and  entered  the  service  of  one  of  the  native 
princes.  He  acquired  a  very  large  fortune,  and  at  his  death 
left  a  considerable  portion  of  it  to  found  three  charitable  insti- 
tutions, two  in  India  and  one  at  Lyons.  The  war  with  Eng- 
land prevented,  for  a  time,  the  acquisition,  by  the  city  of  Lyons, 
of  their  portion  of  this  legacy,  which,  when  it  came  into  the 
treasury,  amounted  to  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars. With  this  the  municipal  council  determined  to  found  a 
school  for  the  working  classes,  and  that  its  benefits  might  be 
extended  as  widely  as  possible,  made  a  day  school  of  it.  The 
chief  object  of  the  institution  is  to  train  up  an  educated  class 
of  workmen  for  the  manufactories.  The  arrangement  of  the 
courses  has  been  governed  by  two  principles,  the  first,  to  fulfil 
the  object  just  stated;  the  second,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  de- 
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feating  it  by  over  education.  Pupils  enter  at  the  age  of  ten, 
and  the  elementary  attainments  in  language  which  they  may 
have  made  before  admission,  are  rather  kept  up  than  extended* 
Thorough  scientific  courses,  form  the  basis  of  further  educa- 
tion, giving  them  entirely  a  practical  turn,  and  studiously  avoid- 
ing the  speculative.  The  experience  of  the  school,  which  has 
been  in  full  activity  only  five  years,  is  not  yet  sufficient  to  show 
how  far  the  plan  will  attain  the  ends  proposed ;  but  it  aflbrds  at 
present  some  of  the  best  illustrations  of  exact  teaching  of  science 
which  I  have  ever  seen.  In  regard  to  these  I  shall  enter  into 
some  particulars,  prefacing  them  by  a  general  notice  of  the 
establishment 

The  school  is  governed  by  trustees,  chosen  by  the  munici- 
pality of  the  city  of  Lyons,  and  constituting  a  board,  which 
regulates  all  the  concerns  of  the  institution,  and  appoints  its 
officers.  The  trustees  choose  committees  from  among  the 
citizens  to  attend  the  examinations  and  to  distribute  the  prizes 
for  excellence  in  the  diflerent  departments.  The  selection  is 
made  from  those  who  are  supposed  best  acquainted  with  the 
branch  under  examination. 

Pupils  are  admitted  between  ten  and  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  remain  two,  or  in  special  cases,  three  years.  They  are 
expected  to  be  familiar  with  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools 
before  entering. 

The  course  of  instruction  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
general,  the  second  special.  The  general  course  consists  of 
mathematics,  drawing,  writing,  and  French,  the  last  two  named 
being  intended  merely  to  keep  up  the  attainments  made  in  the 
primary  schools.  The  special  courses  are  of  chemistry  and 
weaving.  These  latter  are  hot  obligatory;  the  choice  as  to 
whether  the  pupil  will  pursue  one  or  other  of  them,  or  not,  be- 
ing left  with  his  parents.  The  object  of  restricting  the  courses 
of  writing  and  French,  is  to  prevent  the  tendency  to  leave  the 
more  laborious  occupations,  towards  which  the  institution  would 
direct  its  pupils,  for  situations  as  clerks,  &c. 

The  course  of  mathematics  extends  through  the  two  years^ 
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and  embraces  arithmetic,  algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  pnus^ 
tical  geometry,  descriptive  geometry,  and  mechanical  prob- 
lems. There  are  two  classes,  each  under  a  professor,  who 
18  assisted  by  a  "repeater"  (repetiteur),  to  go  over  the  lessons, 
and  to  exercise  the  pupils  in  examples.  I  have  not  seen  the 
simultaneous  method  of  instruction  so  well  practised  elsewhere 
as  in  the  course  of  mathematics  of  the  higher  class.  Each 
pofil  had  a  small  black-board,  on  which  he  wrote  with  pre- 
pared chalk,  and  at  a  word  from  the  professor  the  question  was 
written  down,  and  its  results  shown,  afler  solution.  The  rapidity 
and  accuracy  of  the  solutions,"*^  and  the  large  proportion  of  the 
class  who  were  able  to  solve  the  questions,  showed  that  they 
had  been  thoroughly  taught,  and  the  best  possible  order  resulted 
from  the  manner  of  executing  the  class  movements  together,  at 
the  word  of  command.  To  construct  in  space  the  problems  of 
descriptive  geometry,  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane,  each 
piq>il  had  a  small  tablet  of  wax,  and  rods  of  wire  of  different 
lengths.  All  the  introductory  definitions,  as  well  as  the  pro- 
blems, were  required  to  be  illustrated  by  these  contrivances, 
and  the  problems  themselves  to  be  constructed  in  space  before 
recourse  was  had  to  projections.  As  an  introduction  to  this 
exercise,  the  propositions  in  the  Mh  book  of  Legendre's 
geometry  are  constructed  in  a  similar  manner.  The  pupils 
are  engaged  in  their  mathematical  studies  two  hours  a-day 
with  a  professor,  and  two  hours  with  a  "  repeater,"  or  under 
monitors  from  the  class. 

The  course  of  drawing  also  occupies  two  years.    The  pupils 
draw  altogether  from  models,  beginning,  as  in  the  Prussian 


•  Among  the  questions  were  these : — The  cube  root  of  3.333  to  three  places 
of  decimals,  was  found  in  three  and  a-half  minutes.  The  radius  of  a  sphere  of 
539  cubic  centimetres  in  capacity,  was  found  in  three^uarters  of  a  minute.  The 
ftipttcity  of  a  sphere  was  given  at  513  cubic  centimetres,  and  its  specific  gravity 
It  19,  the  weight  was  found  in  three  and  a-half  minutes.  In  the  equations  2x — ly 
^SO,  and  3x-f-5ys50,  the  values  of  x  and  y  were  found  in  three  minutes.  The 
eondenser  of  a  steam  engine  being  supposed  to  contain  3.25  kilogrammes  of 
rftciam,  required  the  quantity  of  water  at  4P  C,  to  reduce  the  steam  to  35^  C,  this 
ywrtion  was  solved  in  two  minutes. 
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method,  with  the  most  simple  forms,  going  into  the  delineation 
of  complex  machincrjs  and  making  projections  as  well  as  per- 
spective drawings.  They  begin  upon  slates,  but  soon  learn  to 
draw  upon  paper.  In  general,  instruments  arc  not  used,  evea 
when  diey  come  to  machine  drawing.  When  I  visited  the 
school,  a  part  of  the  upper  class  was  engaged  in  completing 
the  perspective  of  a  model  of  a  steam  engine,  for  an  approach- 
ing competition  for  places.  The  results  of  this  course  also  ap- 
peared to  mc  very  satisfactory.  These  lessons  occupy  two 
hours  every  day. 

Chemistry  is  taught  practically  in  tlie  laboratory,  and  at 
an  hour  (from  seven  to  a  quarter  past  eight,  A.  M.)  which 
does  not  interfere  with  the  other  courses.  The  class  is  divided 
into  two  sections,  each  of  which  has  its  set  of  apparatus,  and 
goes  through  tlie  preparation  and  execution  of  the  principal 
experiments  and  illustrations  of  a  course  of  chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  the  arts.  They  arc  particularly  exercised  in  the  che- 
mistry of  dyeing  and  bleaching.  The  facility  in  the  detection 
of  mineral  salts,  which  the  pupils  in  general  displayed,  showed 
the  efficiency  of  this  method.  Habits  of  observation  and  ex- 
actness, as  well  as  skill  in  manipulation,  are  gained  by  the 
instruction. 

Weaving  is  taught  theoretically  as  well  as  practically,  with 
special  reference  to  the  silk  manufacture.  Whoever  has  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  use  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  will  see 
that  there  is  abundance  of  room  for  calculation  in  regard  to  its 
combinations.  There  are  several  looms,  to  afford  opportunity 
for  practical  exercise.  This  branch,  also,  is  taught  at  an  hour 
(half  past  five  to  seven,  P.  M.)  which  does  not  interfere  with 
the  other  instruction. 

There  is  also  a  course  of  exercise  in  the  manipulationa  of 
physics,  the  institution  possessing,  besides  an  extensive  collection 
of  apparatus  and  of  models  of  machines,  a  number  of  small  sets 
of  the  commoner  apparatus  for  the  use  of  the  pupils.  Writing 
and  French  occupy  one  hour  every  day. 

The  manner  in  which  all  these  courses  are  taught,  make» 

41 
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tbem  more  really  valuable,  as  a  means  of  general  mental  ctdtn 
vation^  than  might  at  first  be  supposed,  from  the  limited  range 
o!  the  subjects.  The  resources  of  intellect,  knowledge,  and 
general  manual  dexterity,  furnished  by  them,  must  be  of  incal- 
culable value  in  the  particular  callings  for  which  the  pupils  are 
educated. 
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SEMINARIES  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS  FOR  THE 

PRIMARY  SCH00U3. 

The  influence  of  these  establishments  upon  the  primary 
schools  is  so  great  that,  though  the  pupils  arc,  even  on  entering 
them,  past  the  primary  period  in  age,  this  seems  to  be  an  ap- 
propriate place  for  the  introduction  of  descriptions  or  notices  of 
them.  Originating  in  Germany,  they  have  been  gradually  im- 
proved there,  and  brought  into  their  present  condition,  and  have 
spread  into  Holland,  France,  Switzerland,  and,  more  recently, 
into  England,  being  modified  only  so  far  as  to  adapt  them  to 
the  circumstances  of  society  and  education  in  these  several 
countries. 

The  most  imperfect  arrangement  for  providing  teachers  is  that 
which  requires  an  examination  into  merely  the  knowledge  of 
the  candidates  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  This  is 
specially  imperfect  in  the  case  of  elementary  instruction,  where 
the  knowledge  required  is  small  in  amount,  and  where  the  art 
of  teaching  finds  its  most  difficult  exercise.  The  erroneous  no- 
tion, that  an  individual  can  teach  whatever  he  knows,  is  now 
generally  abandoned,  and  in  those  countries  which  still  adhere 
to  the  old  method,  of  depending  solely  upon  examinations  for 
securing  competent  teachei*s,  examination  is  made  not  only 
of  the  acquirements  of  a  candidate,  but  of  his  ability  to  give 
instruction.  I  have  called  this  the  most  imperfect  method, 
because  the  mere  e  nployment  of  a  teacher,  without  examination 
or  personal  knowledge  of  his  powers,  which  still  occurs  in 
countries  where  education  is  neglected,  does  not  deserve  to  be 
mentioned  in  a  discussion  of  the  more  enlightened  national 
systems. 

The  most  obvious  method  of  acquiring  practice  in  the  art  of 
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teaching  is  by  serving  in  the  lower  departments  of  a  school, 
under  the  eye  and  direction  of  an  experienced  teacher.  Ac- 
companied by  private  study,  founded  on  previous  knowledge, 
and  by  private  lessons,  this  method  may  form  excellent  teachers 
of  those  who  have  particular  aptitude  for  the  profession.  Con- 
sidered in  the  general,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  to  have  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  routine  system  in  teaching.  The  pupil- 
teacher  imitates  the  methods  of  those  with  whom  he  is  asso- 
ciated, and  which  arc  placed  before  him  as  models,  without 
examining  their  principles,  or  discriminating  between  their  me- 
rits and  defects.  He  places  great  stress  upon  peculiar  modes  of 
instruction  in  particular  branches,  and  when  they  do  not  suc- 
ceed, attributes  the  fault  neither  to  the  methods  nor  to  himself, 
but  to  the  pupiL  The  habits  of  observation  and  reflection, 
which  enable  him  to  profit  by  experience,  are  not  developed  by 
this  method,  and  thus,  though  he  may  consider  experience  as  a 
merit,  it  may  produce  none  of  its  appropriate  results  in  his  case. 
Accordingly,  wherever  this  mode  of  preparing  teachers  has  been 
adopted  as  a  system,  as  in  Holland,  or  has  been  incidental  to  the 
method  of  examinations,  as  in  Saxony,  it  has  not  stood  the  test 
of  application  in  the  schools  where  the  modem  improvements' 
in  teaching  have  been  introduced,  much  less  of  a  comparison 
with  the  method  of  instruction  in  special  seminaries. 

The  most  eflicacious  means  of  securing  qualified  teachers 
are  to  be  found  in  the  seminaries  where  a  number  of  young 
men  intending  to  become  teachers  are  collected,  receive  a 
common  instruction  in  the  subjects  required  for  the  grade  of 
schools  in  which  they  propose  to  teach,  or  a  e vise  and  extend 
this  knowledge  previously  acquired,  have  lessons  in  the  science 
and  art  of  teaching,  and  practice  the  art  under  intelligent  super- 
vision. At  first,  these  seminaries  produced  good  scholars,  who 
were,  however,  deficient  as  teachers.  Then,  to  remedy  this  de- 
fect, lectures  and  lessons  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching 
were  multiplied,  forming  good  theoretical  teachers,  but  who 
were  still  wanting  in  practice,  which  had  to  be  acquired  after 
entering  their  profession,  and,  therefore,  at  the  expense  of  the 
first  pupils  placed  under  their  charge.    This  difficulty  is  entirely 
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obviated  by  schools  attached  to  the  seminaries,  in  Tvhich  the 
theoretical  lessons  may  be  put  in  practice,  and  where  the  future 
teachers  may  observe  the  methods  of  others,  try  their  own 
skill  in  the  art  under  inspection,  and,  finally,  take  part  in  the 
regular  instruction. 

The  profession  of  the  teacher  is  raised  into  respectability  by 
the  considerable  acquirements  exacted  of  him,  and  his  salary 
is  placed  upon  a  footing  appropriate  to  the  outlay  of  time  and 
means  which  has  been  made  in  reaching  the  profession.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  low  salaries  given  in  some 
countries,  as  in  Prussia,  for  example,  indicate  that  a  low  estimate 
is  placed  upon  the  station  of  the  teacher;  the  very  reverse  is 
the  fact  in  the  particular  country  mentioned,  and  the  salary 
will  be  found  adapted  to  the  scale  of  expenditure  of  the  country, 
and  to  the  general  style  and  cost  of  living. 

When  education  is  to  be  rapidly  advanced,  seminaries  for 
teachers  afford  the  means  of  securing  this  result.  An  eminent 
teacher  is  selected  as  director  of  the  seminary,  and  by  the  aid 
of  competent  assistants,  and  while  benefiting  the  community 
by  the  instruction  given  in  the  schools  attached  to  the  semi- 
nary, trains,  yearly,  from  thirty  to  forty  youths  in  the  enlightened 
practice  of  his  methods;  these  in  their  turn  become  teachers 
of  schools,  which  they  are  fit  at  once  to  conduct  without  the 
failures  and  mistakes  usual  with  novices;  for,  though  beginners 
in  name,  they  have  acquired,  in  the  course  of  the  two  or  three 
years  spent  at  the  seminary,  an  experience  equivalent  to  many 
years  of  unguided  effort  This  result  has  been  fully  realized 
in  the  success  of  the  attempts  to  spread  the  methods  of  Pesta- 
lozzi  and  others  through  Prussia.  The  plan  has  been  adopted, 
and  is  yielding  its  appropriate  fruits  in  Holland,  Switzerland, 
France,  and  Saxony,  while  in  Austria,  where  thie  method  of 
preparing  teachers  by  their  attendance  on  the  primary  schools 
is  still  adhered  to,  the  schools  are  stationary,  and  behind  those 
of  Northern  and  Middle  Germany. 

These  seminaries  produce  a  strong  esprit  de  corps  among 
teachers,  which  tends  powerfully  to  interest  them  in  their  pro- 
fession, to  attach  them  to  it,  to  elevate  it  in  their  eyes,  and  to 
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stimulate  them  to  improve  constantly  upon  the  attainments 
with  which  they  may  have  commenced  its  exercise.  By  their 
aid  a  standard  of  examination  in  the  theory  and  practice  of 
instruction  is  furnished,  which  may  be  fairly  exacted  of  can- 
didates who  have  chosen  a  different  way  to  obtain  access  to 
the  profession. 

Objections  have  been  urged  against  seminaries  for  teachers, 
which  apply  rather  to  a  defective  organization  than  to  the  system 
itself.  First,  that  the  youths  issuing  from  them  being  over-taught, 
are,  in  consequence,  dissatisfied  with  their  duties,  and  leave 
the  profession  to  push  themselves  forward  in  a  different  career 
of  life;  and,  second,  that  theoretical,  not  practical  teachers,  are 
formed  by  them.  The  first  objection  points  out  the  necessity  for 
restricting  the  instruction  to  that  which  is  essential  to  a  complete 
fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  teachers  educated  in  these  schools. 
The  seminary  should  not  go  further,  and  hence  the  connexion 
of  such  establishments  with  secondary  or  other  higher  schools 
is  inadmissible.  If  the  tendency  of  a  seminary  course  is  to 
render  the  teacher  dissatisfied  with  his  occupation,  experience 
shows  that  it  is  a  fault  in  tiie  particular  course,  the  defect  not 
being  general  to  this  class  of  institutions.  That  a  pupil  of 
talent  may  seek  other  and  more  congenial  roads  to  station  in 
life,  is  no  reproach  to  the  seminary  where  he  was  educated. 
The  institution  secures  the  services  of  this  pupil  to  primary  in- 
struction by  his  pledge  at  entrance,  for  a  number  of  years,  in 
return  for  the  education  which  he  has  received,  and  has  so 
far  benefited  the  community.  If  by  any  means  it  prevents 
the  individual  from  rising  to  the  position  where  his  talents 
would  place  him,  an  act  of  positive  injustice  is  committed. 
Not  only  the  instruction,  however,  but  the  whole  plan  of  living 
in  the  seminary  should  be  adapted  to  the  future  destination  of  the 
pupil,  and  indulgences  should  not  be  allowed  which  would  pro- 
duce wants  not  subsequently  to  be  gratified ;  such  is,  in  fact,  the 
very  system  of  all  properly  regulated  institutions  of  this  class. 
That  mere  theoretical  teachers  are  formed  in  well  conducted 
seminaries,  is  by  no  means  the  fact.  Every  care,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  taken  to  avoid  this:  it  is  true,  that  general  principtos 
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are  iDCulcated,  in  order  that  routine  in  teaching  may  be  avoided, 
but  these  principles  are  constantly  applied,  and  under  circum- 
stances where  error  is  sure  to  be  pointed  out  by  the  observation 
of  class-mates  and  teachers^  and  where  it  can  hardly  escape 
correction. 

The  question,  whether  the  pupils  of  these  schools  should 
reside,  in  common,  in  the  buildings,  or  board  apart  from  each 
other,  and  merely  come  together  to  receive  instruction,  appears 
to  me  not  to  admit  of  a  general  solution  applicable  to  every 
case.  The  manners  and  habits  of  a  country,  and  even  the 
locality  of  the  school,  will  render  one  or  other  method  prefer- 
able in  a  particular  case.  Thus^  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  seminaries  at  Weissenfels  and  at  Berlin,  in 
Prussia,  at  Haarlem  in  Holland,  at  VersaiUes  in  France,  and  at 
Zurich  in  Switzerland,  though  they  differ  from  each  other,  are 
all  adapted  to  the  countries  and  particular  localities  where  the 
institutions  are  established.  It  will  be  my  object  to  make  such 
a  selection  from  among  the  best  schools  of  this  class  which  I 
visited,  as  will  show  some  of  their  principal  varieties.  The 
general  statistics  in  regard  to  them  have  been  given  in  the 
introductory  remarks  upon  the  systems  of  primary  instruction  in 
the  different  countries,  and  need  not,  therefore,  be  presented  here 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

Of  the  very  interesting  schools  for  the  education  of  primary 
teachers  in  Prussia,  I  visited  several,  namely,  those  at  Mcers,  in 
the  Rhenish  provinces,  of  Weissenfels  and  Erfurt  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Saxony,  and  of  Potsdam  and  Berlin  in  the  province  of 
Brandenburgh.  These  are  all  of  the  class  called  ''principal 
normal  schools.**  The  "  small  normal  schools"  are  exclusively 
for  the  education  of  country  teachers,  and  present,  on  a  diminish- 
ed scale,  and  with  incomplete  means,  the  same  general  prin- 
ciples with  the  others. 

There  is  no  general  code  of  regulations  for  the  normal 
schools,  the  practice  being  to  select  some  teacher  of  known 
merit  and  tried  skill  for  the  head  master  or  director  of  the  in- 
8tltution»  and  to  leave  the  organization  to  him,  under  the  con- 
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trol  of  the  provincial  authorities.  I  have  selected,  as  repre- 
senting this  class,  an  institution  in  which  the  pupils  live  in 
common,  and  another  in  which  they  board  out  of  the  schooL 
It  would  be  more  agreeable  to  me  to  give  the  particulars  col- 
lected in  each  of  those  which  I  visited,  but  this  would  be  im- 
possible within  the  limits  of  my  Report  I  can  truly  say  of  this 
class  of  institutions,  that  I  never  visited  one  without  being  inte- 
rested and  instructed,  and  never  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
director  of  one  of  them  without  feeling  that  his  place  was  wor- 
thily filled,  and  that  it  was  wise  to  have  such  a  man  as  much 
untrammelled  by  rules,  regulations,  and  systems,  as  possible. 

While  these  institutions  hold  out  advantages  to  young  men 
intending  to  become  teachers,  other  avenues  to  the  profession 
are  not  closed  by  them ;  on  the  contrary,  all  who  can  stand  the 
required  examinations  may  enter  this  career.  Every  year  an 
examination  is  held  at  every  "principal  seminary"  for  those  who 
intend  to  leave  it,  and  of  other  candidates  for  admission  to  the 
teachers'  profession.  This  examination  takes  place  in  presence 
of  the  teachers,  of  one  or  more  commissaries  named  by  the 
provincial  school-board,  and  of  a  school-councillor  of  the  re- 
gency in  which  the  seminary  is  situated.  The  authorities  of 
the  province  and  regency  also  hold,  about  the  same  time,  an 
examination  for  those  who  have  studied  at  the  universities, 
frequently  candidates  in  theology,  who  intend  to  become  teach- 
ers in  the  primary  schools.  The  director  of  the  seminary  forms 
one  of  this  board.*  The  law  requires  that  those  who  have 
appeared  feeble  at  this  trial,  shall  be  examined  three  years 
subsequent  thereto. 

The  examinations  are  of  three  kinds:  in  writing,  viva  voce, 
and  by  practical  exercises  of  teaching.  The  written  examina- 
tion of  candidates  from  the  seminary,  and  of  others  who  have 
not  passed  through  a  gymnasium,  consists  in  answering  some 
ten  or  twenty  questions  in  history,  geography,  natural  philo- 

*  Miniaterial  orders  of  June,  1826,  and  March,  1827,  qaoted  by  Dr.  Hamisch 
in  his  account  of  the  seminary  at  Weissenfels  (Da«  Wcissenfelaer  Schullehrer 
seminar  und  seme  hOlfsanstaltcn,  1838,)  to  which  I  am  indebted  for  the  accoimt 
of  the  examinations. 
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Sophy,  natural  history,  arithmetic,  and  from  the  Bible.  Besides 
which  they  set  a  bass  to  an  air  given  for  the  purpose,  and  exe- 
cute a  drawing.  The  character  of  the  handwriting  appefars 
from  the  exercises.  The  viva  voce  examination  embraces  the 
German  language,  reading,  mental  arithmetic,  geometry,  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  reading  of  music.  The  exercise  in 
teaching  consists  in  giving  a  catechetical  lesson  upon  some 
subject  assigned  by  the  examincn  The  student-candidates 
(Literaten,  oder  Studirten),  and  those  exammed  for  a  second 
time,  are  questioned  especially  in  regard  to  practical  teaching. 
The  candidates  are  divided,  according  to  the  results  of  the  ex- 
amination, into  three  classes,  entirely  satisfactory,  satisfactory, 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  subjects  of  examination  are  enume- 
rated as  follows :  1.  Christian  doctrine  and  explanation  of  the 
Bible.  2.  Knowledge  of  the  Bible  and  Bible  history.  3.  Ger- 
man language.  4.  Style.  5.  Reading.  6.  Writing.  7.  Mental 
and  written  arithmetic.  8.  Geometry.  9.  Natural  philosophy 
and  natural  history.  10.  Hygiene  and  gardening.  11.  His- 
tory of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  12.  Drawing.  13.  Vocal 
music.  14.  Science  of  teaching.  15.  Readiness  in  teaching. 
Besides  which  are,  in  addition,  1.  Skill  in  playing  on  the 
organ.  2.  Propriety  in  leading  church  music.  Of  the  above 
named  subjects,  number  15  is  considered  the  principal;  the 
first  seven  constitute  the  more  importanti  and  the  last  seven  the 
less  important  When  a  candidate  has  been  marked  ^entirely 
satisfactory^  in  all  the  branches,  he  receives  a  general  mark 
of  the  same  kind;  when  only  in  15,  and  the  first  seven  branches, 
the  general  mark  satisfactory.  A  failure  in  one  of  the  more 
important  branches,  would  require  a  general  remark  of  unsatis- 
factory.* The  results  of  these  examinations  afford  a  direct 
means  of  comparison  between  the  young  teachers  educated  in 
the  seminaries  and  others,  and  serve  to  stimulate  both  classes, 
and  especially  to  point  out  defects  where  they  exist  in  the 
schools  for  teachers. 


*  Order  of  the  Provincial  School  Board,  November,  1834,  quoted  by  Dr.  HU" 
niich  in  his  account  of  the  seminary  at  WeiMenfeli. 
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SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS  AT  WEISSENFELS. 

This  seminary,  for  the  education  of  teachers  for  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  is  one  of  four  belonging  to  the  province  of  Saxony,* 
and  was  last  organized  in  1822.  It  combines  within  its  pre- 
mises, or  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  be  subject  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  same  director,  the  following  establishments:  1.  The 
normal  school,  or  seminary  for  teachers,  a  government  insti- 
tution. 2.  A  preparatory  school  subsidiary  to  the  former, 
and  established  by  the  enterprise  of  its  teachers.  3.  A  semi- 
nary school,  or  burgher  school,  of  four  hundred  pupils,  already 
described.  4.  An  elementary  school  for  poor  children,  of  two 
hundred  pupils.  5.  A  school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  of  twenty- 
five  pupils,  established  in  1828,  and  suppoiied  by  the  govern- 
ment The  last  three  mentioned  schools  afford  practice  to 
the  students  of  the  seminary. 

The  government  of  these  establishments  is  confided  to  a 
director,!  who  is  responsible  immediately  to  the  provincial 
school-board  in  Magdeburg.  He  has  the  personal  charge  of 
the  seminary  in  which  he  gives  instruction,  and  of  which  he 
superintends  the  domestic  economy,  discipline,  and  police.  He 
is  assisted,  in  the  seminary,  by  three  teachers,  who  meet  him 
once  a  week  in  conference,  to  discuss  the  progress  and  conduct 
of  the  pupils,  the  plans  of  instruction,  and  other  matters  relating 
to  the  school.  There  are  also  seven  assistant  teachers,  five  for 
the  seminary  school,  and  two  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution, 
who  also  assist  in  the  seminary  itself.  Once  a  month  there  is 
'  a  general  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  just  enume- 
rated, for  similar  purposes. 

Applicants  for  admission  are  required  to  produce  certificates 
of  baptism,  of  moral  conduct,  and  of  health4  besides  an  en- 
gagement on  the  part  of  their  parents  or  guardians  to  pay  an 

*  At  Magdeburg,  Halbcrstadt,  Erfurt,  and  Weissenieb. 

t  The  Rev.  Dr.  Harnisch,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  kind  welcome  to  bis 
institation,  and  a  MS.  account  of  its  different  schools. 

t  The  directions  issued  by  tlio  provincial  authorities  arc,  that  they  shall  have 
a  ■trong  chest  and  sound  lungs,  not  be  too  near-sighted,  nor  deaf,  nor  infirm. 
The  physician^s  certificate  must  state  whether  they  have  had  the  measles,  Slc, 
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annual  sum  of  fifty  thalcrs  (thirty-seven  dollars)  for  mainte* 
nance.  These  papers  must  be  forwarded  to  the  director  a  fort- 
night before  the  day  of  examination.  The  candidates  are  exam- 
ined at  a  stated  time  of  the  year  (after  Easter),  in  presence  of 
all  the  teachers  of  the  school,  and  their  attainments  must  prove 
satisfactory  in  Bible  and  ciiurch  history,  the  Lutheran  Cate- 
chism, reading,  writing,  German  grammar,  especially  the  or- 
thography of  the  language,  the  ground-rules  of  arithmetic 
(mental  and  written),  geography  and  history,  and  natural  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  of  the  grade  of  the  highest  class  of  a 
burgher  school.  They  must  also  be  able  to  play,  at  sight,  easy 
pieces  of  music  upon  the  violin.  The  usual  age  of  admission 
is  eighteen,  and  the  lowest  at  which  they  are  admissible,  seven- 
teen. On  entrance  they  are  entitled  to  free  lodging  and  in- 
struction, and  if  their  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory,  in 
general,  receive  a  yearly  allowance  of  twenty-five  dollars, 
which  is  equivalent,  nearly,  to  the  cost  of  their  maintenance. 
Their  clothing  and  school-books  are  provided  by  the  pupils. 
The  modes  of  preparation  judged  most  appropriate  by  the 
authorities  of  the  seminary  are,  the  attendance  on  a  burgher 
school,  with  private  lessons  from  a  competent  teacher,  or  en- 
trance into  the  preparatory  establishment  at  Weissenfels.  A 
gymnasium  is  considered  by  no  means  a  proper  place  for  the 
preparation  of  pupils,  its  courses,  discipline,  and  mode  of  life 
having  a  difierent  tendency  from  that  required  by  the  future 
teacher  of  a  common  school. 

The  admission  of  new  pupils  takes  place  with  some  cere- 
mony, in  presence  of  the  teachers  and  pupils.  The  director 
gives  a  charge,  in  which  he  makes  them  acquainted  with 
the  rules  of  the  school,  chiefly  those  relating  to  moral  con- 
duct, to  obedience  to  the  authorities,  punctuality,  regular  at- 
tendance at  study,  school,  church,  and,  in  general,  on  the  ap- 
pointed exercises,  due  exertion,  neatness  in  their  habits,  and 
exactness  in  the  payment  of  dues  to  the  tradesmen  with  whom 
they  may  deal  They  bind  themselves  to  serve  for  three  years 
afler  leaving  the  school,  in  whatever  situation  may  be  assigned 
them  by  the  regency  of  Merscburg,  or  to  pay  the  cost  of  their 
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education  and  maintenance.  During  their  stay  at  the  seminary, 
they  are  exempted  from  military  service,  except  for  six  weeks; 
in  iact,  this  service  usually  takes  place  at  leaving  the  school, 
and  before  entering  upon  their  new  career.  The  number  of 
pupils,  on  the  average,  is  sixty. 

The  courses  of  instruction  are,  morals  and  religion,  German, 
arithmetic  and  geometry,  cosmology,  pedagogy,  terraculture, 
hygiene,  theory  and  practice  of  music,  drawing,  and  writing. 
G>8mology  is  a  comprehensive  term  for  geography,  an  outline 
of  history  and  biography,  the  elements  of  natural  history  and 
natural  philosophy,  all  that  relates  to  the  world  (earth)  and  its 
inhabitants.  Pedagogy  includes  both  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching.  The  courses  just  enumerated  are  divided  among  the 
masters,  according  to  the  supposed  ability  of  each  in  the  par- 
ticular branches,  the  whole  instruction  being  given  by  the  four 
teachers.  The  director,  as  is  customary  in  these  schools,  takes 
the  religious  instruction,  and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching, 
as  his  especial  province,  and  adds  lectures  on  the  theory  of 
forming  and  gardening  (terraculture),  and  of  health. 

The  duration  of  the  course  of  studies  has  been  reduced 
from  three  years  to  two,  on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  more  abundant  supply  of  teachers.  There  are, 
probably,  other  reasons,  such  as  the  expense,  and  the  fear 
of  over-educating  the  pupils  for  their  station,  which  have  been 
influential  in  bringing  about  this  reduction.  There  are  two 
classes  corresponding  to  the  two  years  of  study.  The  first 
year  is  devoted  entirely  to  receiving  instruction,  and  in  the  se- 
cond, practice  in  teaching  is  combined  with  it  In  the  prepa- 
ratory school  there  is  likewise  a  course  of  two  years,  and  the 
pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes.  This  establishment  is  in 
a  building  near  the  seminary,  which  can  accommodate  forty 
pupils,  and  is  under  the  special  charge  of  one  of  the  teachers.* 

The  outline  of  the  studies  in  the  two  schools  is  as  follows : 


*  The  payments  made  by  the  pupils  are,  per  amium,  for  instruction,  nine  dol- 
lars; for  dinner,  bread  not  included,  thirteen  dollars  and  fifly  cents;  lodging, 
three  dollars,  waiting  and  nursing  in  time  of  sickness,  one  dollar  and  seventy -fiyo 
cents;  use  of  library,  fifty  cents. 
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Religious  ImtrueHon, 

PEKPARATOftT  SOBOOL. 

II  Class.  Bible  stories,  which  the  pupils  must  be  able  to  narrate  with  pro- 
priety. Christian  doctrine.  Portions  of  Scripture  committed  to  memory.  Four 
hours  weekly. 

I  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  especially  the  historical  parts.  Krummacher^t 
Bible  Catechism.  Christian  doctrine.  Parables  of  the  New  Testament.  Seven 
hours. 

In  the  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine,  which  the  two  classes 
of  the  normal  school  attend  together,  the  director  gives  a  por- 
tion of  Scripture  to  be  committed  to  memory,  explains  and 
illustrates  it,  and  interrogates  the  pupils,  who  take  notes  of  the 
lecture,  which  they  subsequently  write  out 

NOKMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading  the  Bible,  particularly  the  historical  parts ;  writing  cate- 
chetical exercises,  adapted  to  children.    Two  hours. 

I  CSass.   Continuation  of  the  second  class  course.    Two  hours. 

I  and  II  Class.  Christian  doctrine,  from  Luther*s  Catechism.  Three  hours. 
History  of  the  different  dispensations.    Two  hours.    A  course  of  two  years. 

The  course  of  church  history  is  taught,  also,  by  the  mixed 
method  of  lecture  and  interrogation,  to  both  classes  united. 

C^erman  Language. 

FKKPARATOftT  SCHOOL 

II  Class.  Exercises  of  speech  in  reading  and  delivery.  Descriptions  and 
essays  on  subjects  drawn  from  common  life.  Grammar.  Writing  as  an  exer- 
cise in  calligraphy  and  orthography.    Nine  hours. 

Ideas.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Composition.  Grammar  rerisod. 
Writing,  as  in  the  second  class.    Nine  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.  Reading,  with  explanations.  Writing,  as  an  exercise  of  calligra- 
phy and  orthography.  Elxercises  of  style.  A  composition  once  every  month. 
Essays  from  history,  geography,  or  natural  history.  Grammar  revised.  Eight 
hours. 

I  Class.  Poetry,  with  readings.  Calligraphy.  Exercises  of  style.  Grammar 
revised.    National  literature.    Seven  hours. 

The  first  and  second  classes  are  united  for  a  portion  of  instruction  in  this  de- 
partment, intended  to  rid  them  of  provincialisms  of  speech,  and  to  improve 
their  handwriting.    Three  hours. 
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Biiathematie$, 

PREPARATORY  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.    Arithmetic,  including  the  Rule  of  Three.    Three  hours. 
I  Class.   Arithmetic,  revised  and  extended.    Use  of  compass  and  ruler.    Four 
faonrs. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.    Geometry,  commenced.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.    Revision  of  previous  studies.    Geometry,  continued.    Two  hours. 

The  method  of  leaching  mathematics  is  that  of  Pestalozzi; 
and  director  Hamisch  has  himself  prepared  a  work  on  geome- 
try for  his  pupils.  The  applications  are  made  to  follow  the 
principles  closely.  As  in  the  other  courses,  the  greater  part 
of  the  learning  is  done  in  the  school-room,  the  books  being 
used  rather  for  reference  than  for  preparation.  In  the  lessons 
which  I  attended  in  this  department,  much  skill  was  displayed 
by  the  instructors,  and  a  very  considerable  degree  of  intelli- 
gence by  the  pupils.  Considering  it  as  the  means  of  develop- 
ing the  reasoning  powers,  this  method  is  very  far  superior  to 
that  in  which  the  propositions  are  learned  from  books.  To 
exemplify  the  method  of  Dr.  Harnisch,  I  may  state  the  follow- 
ing case  of  a  recitation  in  geometry  by  the  second  class.  The 
equality  of  two  triangles,  when  the  two  sides  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  them  in  one  are  equal  respectively  to  the  two 
sides  and  the  contained  angle  in  the  other,  had  been  shown  by 
the  teacher,  and  the  demonstration  repeated  by  the  pupils,  who 
were  interrogated  closely  upon  it  An  application  of  the 
theorem  was  at  once  required,  to  determining  the  distance 
between  two  points,  one  of  which  is  inaccessible.  Two  of  the 
class  found  the  solution  immediately,  and  all  were  able  to  take 
part  in  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  problem. 

C^tmciogy^  (Weltkunde.) 

PKEPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.  Elements  of  botany  and  zoology.  Excursions  for  practical  instruc- 
tion  in  the  former.    Four  hours. 

I  Class.  Geography  and  the  drawing  of  maps.  Elements  of  physics  and  tech- 
oology.    Biography.    Three  hours. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

n  Class.    Revision  of  the  above  studies.    Three  hours. 

I  and  II  Classes  united.    General  views  of  Uie  earth  and  its  productions  and 
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inhabitants.   Ono  honr  weekly  for  one  year.   Grardening  and  hygiene  (Grenmd- 
heitakunde).    Two  hours  weekly  for  two  years. 

The  lectures  in  the  normal  school  on  these  subjects  are  by 
the  director.  The  means  of  illustration  in  physics  are  small, 
and  the  whole  course  is  chiefly  intended  to  show  the  future 
teachers  how  wide  a  range  of  knowledge  may  be  opened  to  them 
by  study.  The  natural  history  is  illustrated  for  the  most  part 
by  drawings.  To  render  the  seminarists  more  useful  in  their 
situation  of  country  school-masters,  which  a  large  proportion  of 
the  pupils  become,  they  have  lectures  on  the  principles  of  agri- 
culture and  gardening,  and  also  practical  lessons  from  the 
gardener,  who  has  charge  of  the  grounds.  The  pupils  work 
during  the  appropriate  season  every  day  in  turn,  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  gardener.  Good  manuals,  conveying  correct  but 
elementary  instruction  on  these  matters,  are  much  wanted. 
They  should,  perhaps,  be  prepared  by  a  teacher,  but  by  no 
means  allowed  to  go  into  use  without  revision  by  persons 
specially  acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of  science  thus 
grouped  together.  This  revision  would  insure  the  accuracy 
which,  though  difRcult  to  attain,  is  so  necessary;  the  more  so 
in  conveying  such  elements,  as  there  is  no  collateral  knowledge 
to  coiTcct  or  modify  error  as  to  fact  or  theory. 

Science  and  Art  of  Teaching, 

PRXPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

The  first  class  receive  simple  directions  for  keeping  school,  and  lessons  on 
teaching.  They  attend  in  turn  the  classes  of  tlic  seminary  schools  two  hour* 
weekly,  but  take  no  part  in  teaching. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

II  Class.    Lessons  on  teaching,  three  hours.    Visits  to  the  schools,  three  hours. 

I  Class.  Lessons  on  the  art  of  teaching,  three  hours.  Visits  to  the  schools,  £ne 
hours.  Lessons  on  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  by  the  director  of  that 
deportment,  one  hour. 

I  and  II  Classes  united.    Science  of  teaching,  two  hours. 

The  director  delivers  the  course  on  the  science  of  teaching, 
which  in  these  schools  is  considered  of  tlie  highest  importance, 
and  also  gives  a  portion  of  tlie  lessons  in  the  art  of  teaching 
to  the  first  class. 
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The  theoretical  instruction  in  the  science  and  art  of  teach' 
ing  embraces  two  courses,  each  of  a  year,  the  first  being  de- 
TOted  chiefly  to  education  in  general,  the  second,  to  instruction 
and  the  arrangements  of  the  school.*  The  director  remarks 
of  this  course,  that  the  pupils  learn  by  it  to  say  a  good  deal 
upon  these  subjects,  and  sometimes  believe  that  they  can  easily 
execute  what  they  can  so  readily  describe,  an  opinion  of 
which  practice  can  alone  show  the  error,  and  which  it  is  es- 
sential should  be  removed.  The  general  theory  of  education 
is  founded  upon  the  constitution  of  man,  and  under  the  head 
of  instruction,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  are 
described.  The  practice  which  must  render  this  theory  of  real 
use  is  had  in  part  in  the  schools.  The  pupils  attend  the  free 
school,  the  burgher  school,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  school,  at 
stated  times.  They  go  at  first  as  listeners,  next  take  part  in  the 
instruction,  under  direction  of  the  assistant  teachers,  and  lastly 
instruct  the  classes.  In  order  that  they  may  have  models  of 
teaching,  not  only  in  the  assistants,  but  in  the  teachers  of  the 
seminary  themselves,  the  latter  give  lessons  occasionally  in  the 
different  schools;  thus  the  director  teaches  one  hour  per  week 
in  the  seminary  school,  the  second  teacher  two  hours,  and  the 
third  and  fourth  teachers  four  hours.  The  lower  class  attend 
the  several  classes  of  the  burgher  school,  except  the  highest 
^Is'  class,  remaining,  in  general,  one  fifth  of  the  time  in  each 
class  except  the  lowest,  where  they  remain  double  this  time, 
and  visiting  each  class  twice  at  intervals.  The  upper  class 
attend  also  the  girls'  class,  the  deaf  and  dumb  school  and  the 
free  school,  remaining  one-eighth  of  their  time  in  each  of  the 
classes.  Each  member  of  the  lower  class  keeps  a  journal  of 
his  visits  to  the  schools,  which  is  inspected  by  the  second 

*  Hanii8ch*8  Manual  of  Common  School  Matters  (Handbnch  des  Volks-achul- 
wesens)  is  nsed  as  a  text-book. 

A  more  common  division  of  the  connie  is  into  pedagogics,  or  the  principles  of 
education  and  instruction,  Methodics,  or  the  art  of  teaching  the  system  or 
methods  of  education,  to  which  a  third  division  is  sometimes  added,  called  di- 
tactics,  which  relates  to  the  subjects  of  education,  (Schwarz  Erziohung  und  Un- 
torrichts  lohre.) 
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teacher.  Each  of  the  first  class  draws  up  a  report  of  his  oc- 
cupation and  observations  in  the  schools,  which  is  reviewed 
by  the  assistant  teacher  of  the  class  to  which  it  refers,  and  is 
then  examined  by  the  second  teacher  and  by  the  director. 
The  several  assistant  teachers  make  reports  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  seminarists  who  have  given  instruction  in  their 
classes.  By  these  arrangements,  a  pupil  who  has  the  mental 
qualities  essential  to  a  teacher,  cannot  fail  to  become  well 
versed  in  the  practice  of  his  profession.  Habits  of  observation 
are  inculcated,  which  must  be  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
practice,  enabling  him  to  adapt  himself  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  is  placed,  and  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  every 
day. 

To  exemplify  the  principles  and  methods,  a  small  number  of 
the  children  from  the  seminary  school  are  brought  into  the  class- 
room of  the  seminary,  and  are  examined  upon  a  given  subject 
by  some  of  the  pupils.  The  class  present  and  the  director  make 
their  notes  on  these  examinations,  and  the  exercise  terminates 
by  an  examination  of  the  children  by  the  director  himself,  as 
an  exemplification  of  his  views,  and  that  they  may  not  receive 
injury  from  being  left  in  a  half  or  ill-informed  state  on  the  sub- 
jects of  the  lesson.  The  children  having  retired,  the  different 
members  of  the  class  make  their  criticisms,  which  are  accepted 
or  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  director,  a  conference  or  dis- 
cussion being  kept  up  until  the  subject  is  exhausted.  The  cha- 
racter of  each  exercise  is  marked  by  the  director,  who  is  thus 
enabled  to  judge  of  the  progress  made  by  every  member  of  the 
class,  and  to  encourage  or  admonish  privately,  according  to 
circumstances. 

The  lectures  given  by  the  head  master  of  the  school  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  are  also  accompanied  by  practice,  a  certain 
number  of  pupils  being  detained  every  day  for  that  purpose. 
The  basis  of  the  method  is  the  idea  that  it  is  possible  to  restore 
the  deaf  mute  to  society,  by  enabling  him  to  understand  spoken 
language  from  the  motion  of  the  lips,  and  to  speak  intelligibly 
by  mechanical  rules.  It  is  hoped  ultimately,  by  training  every 
school-master  in  this  method,  that  the  mute  may  be  instructed  in 

43 
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schools  with  Other  children,  and  thus  not  be  required  to  sunder 
ties  of  kindred  during  a  long  absence  from  home.  The  pupils 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb  institution  do  not  live  in  the  establishment, 
but  are  boarded  with  tradesmen  of  the  town  of  Weissenfels; 
the  object  is  to  induce  the  practice  of  the  lessons  out  of  school, 
the  pupils  being  enjoined  to  avoid  the  use  of  signs.  The 
first  lesson  is  one  in  articulation.  The  principle  of  this  instruc- 
tion is  now  dominant  in  Germany,  but  up  to  this  time  the  sys- 
tem has  not  been  fairly  tried  by  its  results.  The  indomitable 
perseverance  of  the  masters  of  the  principal  schools  which  I 
visited  struck  me  with  admiration,  but  I  was  not  convinced 
that  what  they  aimed  at  was  practicable,  at  least  to  the  extent 
which  their  principle  asserts.  The  attempt  deserves,  however, 
the  best  encouragement 

Dnuring. 

PREPA&ATORT  SCHOOL. 

Tbfd  two  dasses  united  for  geometrical  and  perspective  drawing. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  same  course  continued. 
BSutie, 

PREPARATORT  SCHOOL. 

The  two  classes  onited  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  music  Choral  sing, 
ing.  Instruction  is  given  on  the  piano  and  organ  to  the  pupils,  divided  into  four 
seetioiis.    They  are  also  taught  the  violin. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  instruction,  as  just  stated,  is  continued.    Theory  of  music.    Composition. 

The  violin  is  taught  as  the  means  of  leading  the  exercises  in 
singing  in  the  elementary  schools.  The  piano  serves  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  organ,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  important  to 
the  Prussian  school-master,  as  enabling  him  to  act  as  organist 
in  the  church  of  the  parish  where  his  school  may  be  situated. 
So  high  a  value  is  placed  upon  an  elementary  knowledge  in 
vocal  music,  that  an  ability  to  give  instruction  in  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  admission  into  the  class  of  teachers.  It  is  not,  therefore, 
surprising  that  the  pupils  of  the  seminaries  in  general  are  pro- 
ficients in  music.    I  confess,  however,  tbat  I  was  not  prepared 
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for  the  advance  in  the  theory  and  practice  to  which  many  of 
the  first  class  in  this  school  had  attained.  In  regard  to  the 
former,  I  was  present  at  one  of  the  exercises  in  compositions 
in  which  the  teacher*  read,  and  the  pupils  transcribed  three 
stanzas  of  poetry.  This  done,  they  were  required  to  compose 
an  air  adapted  to  the  words.  In  less  than  ten  minutes  a  fifth 
of  the  class  were  ready.  The  teacher  took  his  station  at  a 
black-board,  on  which  the  ledger  lines  were  drawn,  and  one  of 
the  pupils  whom  he  designated  began  to  sing  the  words  to  the 
air  which  he  had  composed,  the  teacher  writing  the  music 
meanwhile.  This  air  was  pronounced  not  to  be  original  A 
second  was  tried,  which  the  teacher  thought  an  imitation.  A 
third  and  fourth  he  accepted,  and  wrote  upon  the  board.  They 
were  criticised  by  both  the  class  and  teacher,  set  to  parts  by 
the  former,  and  sung.  The  two  classes  were  in  the  next  hour 
united  for  choral  singing,  in  which  many  are  proficient,  the 
teacher  leading  at  the  organ. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  limited  in  extent,  the  object  being 
chiefly  to  give  opportunities  to  those  pupils  who  have  a  taste 
for  drawing  to  cultivate  it.  In  fact,  as  it  tends  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  more  important  matters,  which  the  short  time  spent 
at  the  seminary  requires  entire  devotion  to,  it  is  not  much  en- 
couraged. 

The  four  teachers  attached  to  the  normal  school  have  charge 
of  specific  departments  of  labour,  as  well  as  of  particular  im- 
plements of  instruction.  The  director  has  the  general  super- 
intendence of  the  instruction,  discipline,  household  arrange- 
ments, and  finance,  and  is  librarian  of  their  small  collection. 
The  second  teacher  has  charge  of  one  of  the  schools,  of  the  mu- 
sical exercises,  books,  and  instruments;  a  third,  of  the  students 
when  assembled,  especially  in  the  school-house,  and  of  the  draw- 
ings, copy-slips  for  writing,  and  maps.  The  fourth  superintends 
the  pupils  while  in  the  dwelling-house,  and  also  at  meals.  These 
teachers  are  aided  in  their  duties  by  younger  ones  attached 
to  the  seminary,  under  the  title  of  assistant  teachers.  The 
dining-hall,  or  the  recitation-rooms,  serve  as  places  of  study, 

*  Mr.  Henichel. 
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according  as  the  pupils  are  in  the  school-house  or  in  the  dwell- 
ing, the  two  buildings  being  separated  by  a  portion  of  the 
grounds.  The  chapel,  which  is  a  neat  room  connected  with 
the  school-house,  serves  for  the  music-room,  as  well  as  for  the 
leligious  exercises. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  normal  school  will  serve  to 
show  how  constantly  these  young  men  are  employed  in  pre- 
paring for  the  duties  of  their  arduous  profession,  and  yet  they 
appeared  to  me  always  cheerful  in  the  performance  of  their 
self-imposed  task.  In  winter,  the  pupils  rise  at  five,  and,  after 
washing  and  dressing,  have  a  brief  religious  exercise,  and  study 
until  breakfast,  which  is  at  seven  o'clock.  Until  eight  there  is 
recreation.  From  eight  until  twelve  they  are  in  school,  en- 
gaged in  recitation,  listening  to  lectures,  or  teaching.  From 
twelve  until  one  they  have  dinner  and  recreation.  From  one 
until  five  they  are  again  in  school.  From  five  until  seven  or 
half  past  seven,  in  summer,  there  is  recreation,  or  excursions 
are  made  with  a  teacher,  and  then  study  until  nine.  In  win- 
ter there  is  recreation  until  six,  from  six  to  eight  study,  and 
from  eight  to  nine  musical  exercises,  one-third  playing  on  the 
violin,  another  on  the  organ  or  piano,  and  another  singing.  At 
half  past  nine  in  winter,  and  ten  in  summer,  the  pupils  retire. 
There  are  prayers  morning  and  evening.  On  Wednesday  and 
Saturday  they  have  half  of  the  day  for  recreation,  and  in  sum- 
mer make  excursions  to  collect  plants  or  minerals.  A  place  for 
gymnastic  exercises  is  provided,  and  used  during  the  hours  of 
recreation. 

The  moral  education  of  these  young  men  is  closely  attended 
ta  They  not  only  receive  direct  religious  instruction,  but  the 
best  examples  are  constantly  before  them.  The  chief  reward 
for  proficiency  or  good  conduct  is  the  approbation  of  the  teach- 
ers, the  principal  punishment,  short  of  dismission,  their  dis- 
approbation. The  director  has,  also,  the  influence  resulting 
from  his  power  to  give  pecuniary  assistance  to  the  meritorious, 
while  in  the  school,  and  to  secure  them  good  places  at  leav- 
ing it.  The  greatest  harmony  reigns  throughout  the  establish- 
ment On  the  evenings  of  Saturday,  there  are  frequently  par- 
ties in  turn  among  the  teachers,  toMhich  the  pupils  arc  invited, 
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and  where  there  is  usually  music.  Those  who  have  acquaint- 
ances in  the  town,  are  encouraged  to  visit  their  families,  but 
the  places  of  visiting  must  be  known  to  the  director. 

Physical  education  is  most  essential  where  young  men,  at  the 
time  of  life  of  these  seminarists,  are  sedulously  engaged  in  intel- 
lectual pursuits,  and  necessarily  so  much  confined  to  the  house. 
They,  therefore,  have  gymnastic  exercises  or  work  in  the  fields 
or  garden,  or  walk  during  those  periods  of  the  day  and  parts  of 
the  week  allowed  for  recreation.  Care  is  taken  that,  unless 
indisposed,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  house  at  those  times, 
when  the  weather  permits  them  to  be  in  the  open  air.  There 
is  an  infirmary  for  the  sick,  in  which  one  of  the  pupils  in  turn 
acts  as  nurse,  and  a  physician  is  called  in  when  necessary. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  first  from  the 
beginning  of  June  until  August,  the  second  from  September  to 
Christmas,  and  the  third  from  January  to  May.  The  holidays 
are  four  weeks  in  August,  two  at  Christmas,  and  one  at  Easter. 
During  the  first  two  named,  the  pupils  go  homo  to  their  friends. 
Christmas  is  celebrated  in  the  school,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
first  and  second  terms  there  are  private  examinations,  the  re- 
sults of  which  are  communicated  to  the  students.  At  the  close 
of  the  third  term,  the  examination  for  passing  from  the  second 
to  the  first  class  is  held,  and  none  are  promoted  from  one 
class  to  another  unless  fully  proficient  in  the  courses  of  the  past 
year.  At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  they  are  examined  upon 
the  whole  range  of  study,  and  in  composition  and  orthography. 
Those  who  pass  satisfactorily  receive  a  diploma,  and  find  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  employment  as  teachers.  Some  of  the 
most  promising  are  frequently  retained  in  the  schools  of  the  in- 
stitution as  assistant  teachers,  under  the  appointment  of  the  di^ 
rector.  The  additional  experience  thus  gained  is  of  importance 
in  a  professional,  and  ultimately  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view. 

Every  pupil,  on  leaving  the  school  with  a  diploma,  makes  a 
drawing,  or  copies  a  piece  of  music  or  of  writing,  which  he 
leaves  as  a  memento. 

The  pupils  of  all  the  normal  schools  are  bound  by  law  to 
serve  in  such  situations  as  may  be  assigned  to  them  for  three 
years,  or  to  pay  certain  sums  in  lieu  of  tliis  service. 
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The  domestic  economy  is  superintended  by  the  director, 
who  has  a  house-keeper  under  his  orders.  Dinner  is  provided 
at  a  common  table,  but  each  person  furnishes  himself  with  break- 
fiurt  and  supper.  The  diet  is  of  the  plainest  kind,  but  there  is 
meat  for  dinner  every  day  in  the  week  except  twa*  The  po- 
lice of  the  establishment  is  attended  to  by  the  pupils  themselves. 
The  members  of  the  second  class,  in  turn,  have  charge  of  the 
police  of  the  school-rooms,  dormitories,  of  the  lamps,  of  ringing 
the  bell,  &c,  or  these  duties  are  executed  by  those  who  have 
fallen  under  censure.  The  first  class  superintend  the  fires  and 
out  of  door  work,  have  charge  of  the  cellar,  store-room,  lavatory, 
Slc  There  are  three  dormitories,  under  the  general  superin- 
tendence of  one  of  the  teachers,  aided  by  pupils  selected  for  the 
purpose.  The  bed  and  bedding  are  furnished  by  the  pupils  at 
entrance.  The  lodging  of  these  youths  is,  like  their  fare  and 
clothing,  of  the  plainest  sort ;  a  plainness  which  puts  in  strong 
relief  the  richness  of  the  moral  and  intellectual  culture  afford- 
ed by  the  institution-f 

SEMINARY  FOR  TEACHERS  OF  THE  CITY  SCHOOLS  AT 

BERUN. 

This  is  one  of  the  more  recently  erected  seminaries,  and  its 
objects  are  declared  to  be — first,  to  educate  teachers  for  the  city 
flchools ;  second,  to  enable  teachers  to  advance  in  their  voca- 
tion, by  providing  them  with  lectures,  and  with  a  library ;  and 
third,  to  enable  candidates  for  the  ministry  to  become  some- 
what acquainted  with  the  art  of  teaching,  as  they  are  required, 
fobsequently,  to  act  as  inspectors  of  the  schools.  The  first  of 
tbeie  is  the  main  object  of  the  institution.  The  teachers  to  be 
ftimished  are,  in  general,  of  the  grade  required  for  the  burgher 
•chools.    This,  with  its  location  in  the  city,  renders  the  general 

*  The  dinner  costa  leren  dollars  and  fifty  cents  per  annum,  or  about  two  cents 
^nd  aJialf  per  day.  If  a  pnpil  receives  no  stipend  from  the  institution,  he  is 
cdiarged  but  half  this  sum. 

f  The  yearly  cost  of  this  institution  is  but  about  twenty-eight  hundred  and 
firty  dollars.  The  director  receives  a  salary  of  six  hundred  dollars,  which  en- 
ables him  to  live  very  comfiirtably,  and  to  maintain  his  proper  station,  on  a  par 
with  the  burgher  authorities,  the  clergyman,  district  judge,  &c. 
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plan  of  this  school  diflerent  from  that  already  described.  The 
care  taken  in  the  selection  of  the  directors  of  the  normal  schools 
prevents  the  necessity  for  minute  regulations,  and  does'  what 
no  regulation  can,  namely,  infuses  the  proper  spirit;  hence, 
there  will  always  be  found  differences  in  the  minute  details  of 
these  institutions,  which  may  not,  however,  be  essential 

The  director  of  this  seminary*  is  also  the  head  of  the  school 
of  practice  attached  to  it,  and  already  described.  There  are, 
besides  him,  eight  teachers  for  both  the  school  and  seminary. 
The  pupils  of  the  latter  are  about  fifty  in  number. 

The  pupils  generally  live  out  of  the  seminary,  there  being 
accommodations  but  for  sixteen  or  eighteen  within  the  buildings. 
It  is  an  important  question,  whether  the  method  of  boarding  the 
pupils  in  or  out  of  the  house  shall  be  adopted  in  these  institu- 
tions, and  I  believe  that  it  has  been  rightly  solved,  both  at  Weis- 
senfels  and  here,  adopting  in  the  former  school  the  method  of 
collecting  the  pupils,  and  in  the  latter,  of  allowing  them  to 
dwell  apart 

The  conditions  for  admission  are  nearly  those,  as  to  certi- 
ficates, age,  and  qualification,  of  the  Weissenfels  school,  taking 
as  the  standard  of  qualification  the  attainments  of  pupils  from 
the  preparatory  department  Thus,  eighteen  years  is  the  gene- 
ral age  of  admission,  and  the  applicants  must  present  to  the 
school-board  of  the  province  certificates  of  baptism,  of  having 
attended  the  first  communion,  of  having  attended  school,  of  mo- 
ral conduct,  of  good  health,  and  that  their  parents  or  guardians 
will  support  them  while  at  the  seminary.  The  candidates  are  ex- 
pected to  be  prepared  for  examination  on  the  principal  parts  of 
the  Bible  and  the  chief  truths  of  Christianity,  and  to  be  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  principal  church  songs;  to  express  themselves 
correctly  in  words  and  in  writing,  and  to  have  a  good  know- 
ledge of  the  etymology  of  the  German  language;  to  understand 
the  ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  proportions,  and  fractions,  and 
the  elements  of  form  in  geometry,  to  piossess  a  competent  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  history,  to  know  the  use  of  mathe- 
matical instruments,  and  to  have  an  elementary  knowledge  of 

*  Dr.  Dieitorweg. 
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music.  The  school  does  not  professedly  maintain  any  pupil 
while  receiving  instruction,  but  assists  some  of  those  of  the 
second  year  who  are  meritorious,  and  makes  a  further  advance 
to  those  of  the  third  year  who  have  shown  themselves  worthy 
of  their  calling.* 

The  courses  are  of  three  years'  duration,  of  which  the  first 
is  entirely  occupied  with  revising  and  extending  the  attainments 
of  the  pupil;  the  second  is,  in  part,  devoted  to  teaching,  but 
under  the  inspection  of  the  director,  and  the  third  is  mainly 
filled  up  with  teaching  in  the  school  attached  to  the  seminary 
or  others  of  the  city.  This  arrangement  is  intended,  first,  to 
secure  a  due  amount  of  scholarship  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  and 
next,  to  make  practical  teachers  of  them.  The  first  essays  in 
their  art  are  made  under  close  supervision,  and  subsequently, 
the  independent  teaching  afifords  them  opportunities  for  compar- 
ing the  theoretical  principles  which  are  inculcated  in  the  lec- 
tures at  the  seminary  with  their  daily  observation,  and  the 
communication  of  their  remarks  in  meetings  with  the  director 
gives  them  the  advantage  of  his  experience  in  guiding  their 
observation. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  here  does  not  difier  essentially 
fix>m  that  at  Weissenfels,  the  subjects  being  reproduced  in  a 
diflferent  form.  The  following  table  gives  the  names  of  the 
branches,  with  the  time  occupied  in  each  of  the  classes,  tlie 
third  class  being  the  lowest  The  course  of  each  class  is  a  year 
in  duration. 

The  hours  of  duty  are  from  seven  in  the  morning  until  noon, 
and  from  two  in  the  afternoon  until  four  for  the  second  and 
third  classes,  with  few  exceptions.  The  first  class  receive 
their  instruction  from  half  past  five  until  half  past  seven  in  the 
evening,  except  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Wednesday  is  a 
half-holiday  for  the  lower  classes,  as  well  as  Saturday. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  a  clergyman.  The 
physical  education  is  lefl  much  to  the  discretion  of  the  young 

*  This  may  amount  to  sixty  dollars  yearly.     The  boarders  at  the  school 
pay  but  three  dollars  and  thirty-scvon  cents  per  quarter  for  their  lodging.    An 
itnnce  fee  of  twelve  dollars  is  paid,  Mihich  exempts  the  pupil  from  further 
wget  for  instruction. 
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meo,  at  least  in  case  of  those  who  live  out  of  the  Beminaiy.  The 
school  is  deficient,  as  the  one  already  described,  in  the  meani 
of  illustrating  the  courses  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  his- 
tory, but  the  pupils  may  have  access  to  the  natural  history  col- 
lections of  the  university. 

Tahle  of  Iha  dutribntion  of  time  tnuoig  the  different  einployiiiantB  •!  tiM 

Berlia  Seminuj. 


SUDJECra  OF  STUDY,  Ac. 


Pedtgogy,      -    .    . 
Pricticc,    .    .    .    -    . 

Rcligiooa  loslructioii, 
Theory  of  Miuic,    - 
Vocal  Moaic,        -     -     ■ 
Gcrmun  LaDgoago, 
ReadiDg-,    -    .    .    . 
AriUunedc,     -    •    - 
Gtoxaetty,      -    -    .    . 
Geogn^j,    .    .    -    ■ 

Zoologry, 

Hinsnlogj,   -    .    .    . 

Dnwinf  >  ■    ■    ■    ■    - 

Writing,    .    .    .    .    . 
Playing  tlio  Violin,  - 

44 
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The  method  of  instruction,  as  in  the  other  school,  is  mainly 
by  lecture,  with  interrogations.  The  inductive  system  is  fol- 
lowed in  the  mathematical  branches.  The  works  of  the  di- 
rector on  these  subjects  enjoy  a  high  reputation,  and  are  in 
use  in  many  of  the  schools.  The  exercise  called  "  practice,** 
in  the  duty  of  the  first  class,  is  that  which  I  have  already 
described,  where  the  pupil  gives  instruction  under  the  eye 
of  his  class-mates  and  of  the  director,  and  this  instruction 
is  made  the  matter  of  subsequent  criticism.  Here  the  semi- 
narists themselves  act  as  pupils,  receiving  supposed  lessons 
from  one  of  their  class,  while  at  Weissenfels,  pupils  from  the 
seminary  class  are  called  in.  This  latter  plan  appears  to  me 
to  have  great  advantages  over  the  one  adopted  here,  which, 
however,  is  used,  I  believe,  only  in  the  case  of  the  first  class, 
who  receive  lessons  at  times  when  the  schools  are  not  in  session. 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  HAARLEM. 

This  school,  which  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  chap- 
ter on  primary  instruction  in  Holland,  is  peculiar  in  regard  to 
instruction,  practice  in  teaching,  and  discipline.  It  is  intended  to 
prepare  for  at  least  the  second  grade  among  primary  teachers, 
which,  it  will  be  remembered,  qualifies  for  the  mastership  of 
any  primary  school,  the  first  class  being  an  honorary  grade. 
The  age  of  admission,  the  time  of  continuance,  and  the  courses 
of  instruction,  are  regulated  accordingly. 

The  director*  is  the  head  of  the  institution,  and  controls 
absolutely  all  its  arrangements.  His  principle,  that  a  teacher 
in  such  a  place  should  be  left  to  study  the  character  and  dis- 
positions of  his  pupils,  and  to  adapt  his  instruction  and  disci- 
pline ta  them,  dispenses  with  rules  and  regulations,  or  con- 
stitutes the  director  the  rule.t     To  carry  out  this  principle 

*  Mr.  Prinsen,  to  whom  I  have  already  referred  as  one  of  a  class  of  teachers 
who  adorn  this  profession  in  Holland. 

t  When  M.  Cousin,  in  his  visit  to  Haarlem,  invited  Mr.  Prinsen  to  commnni- 
cate  to  him  the  regulations  of  his  school,  and  then  to  show  him  how  they  were 
carried  out,  first  the  rule,  then  the  results,  the  director  replied,  **  I  am  the  rule.** 
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requires  that  the  school  should  not  be  numerous^  and  it  is  ac- 
cordingly limited  to  forty  pupils.  There  is  an  assistant  to  the 
director,  who  shares  in  the  general  instruction  with  him,  and 
upon  whom  the  religious  teaching  of  the  pupils  specially  de- 
volves. The  school  is  visited  periodically  by  the  inspector- 
general,  who  examines  the  pupils  personally,  and  notes  their  ge- 
neral and  individual  proficiency. 

To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  be  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  have  passed  an  examination  upon  the  studies  of  the  elemen- 
tary school,  satisfactory  to  a  district-inspector,  who  recom- 
mends him  for  admission.  He  is  received  on  probation,  and  at 
the  end  of  three  months,  if  his  conduct  and  proficiency  are 
satisfactory  to  the  director,  is  recommended  to  the  minister 
of  public  instruction,  who  confirms  his  appointment 

The  course  of  theory  and  practice  lasts  four  years  in  ge* 
neral,  though,  if  a  pupil  have  the  third  lower  grade  of  public 
instruction  in  view,  which  is  attainable  at  eighteen  years  of  age, 
be  is  not  required  to  remain  connected  with  the  institution  be- 
yond that  age,  and  indeed  may  leave  it,  on  his  own  responsi- 
bility, before  the  close  of  the  regular  course.  The  second 
grade  is  only  attainable  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  and  hence  it 
is  not  usual  for  pupils  to  enter  this  school  as  early  as  the  law 
permits.  The  Aeoretical  instruction  is  composed  of  a  review 
and  extension  of  the  elementary  branches,  as  the  Dutch  lan- 
guage, geography,  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  the  history 
of  the  country,  natural  history,  religion,  writing,  and  vocal  music, 
and  also  of  general  geography  and  history,  natural  philosophy, 
and  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  This  is  communicated  in 
the  evenings,  the  pupils  meeting  at  the  school  for  the  purpose. 
During  the  day  they  are  occupied  in  receiving  practical  in- 
struction, by  teaching  under  the  inspection  of  the  director  in 
the  elementary  school  already  spoken  of,  attached  to  the  nor- 
mal school  and  occupying  its  rooms,  or  in  teaching  in  some 
other  of  the  elementary  schools  of  the  town  of  Haarlem.  They 
pass  through  difierent  establishments  in  turn,  so  as  to  see  a 
variety  in  the  character  of  instruction.  The  director,  as  in- 
spector of  primary  schools  in  this  distrct,  visits  frequently  those 
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where  his  pupils  are  employed^  and  observes  their  teaching, 
and  also  receives  a  report  from  the  masters.  The  observations 
and  reports  are  turned  to  account  in  subsequent  meetings  with 
his  class. 

The  pupils  do  not  board  together  in  the  normal  school,  but 
are  distributed  through  the  town,  in  certain  families  selected  by 
the  director.  They  form  a  part  of  these  families  during  their 
residence  with  them,  being  responsible  to  the  head  for  the  time 
of  their  absence  from  the  house,  their  hours,  and  conduct 
They  take  their  meals  with  the  families,  and  are  furnished 
with  a  study  and  sleeping-room,  fire,  lights,  &c.  The  director 
pays  the  moderate  sum  required  for  this  accommodation  from 
the  annual  stipend  allowed  by  government*  The  efficiency 
of  such  a  system  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  habits  of  family 
life  of  the  country,  and  upon  the  locality  where  the  school  is 
established.  In  Holland  and  Haarlem  the  plan  succeeds  well, 
and  has  the  advantage  that  the  pupils  are  constantly,  in  a  de- 
gree, their  own  masters,  and  must  control  themselves,  and  that 
they  are  never  placed  in  an  artificial  state  of  society  or  kind  of 
life,  which  is  the  case  when  they  are  collected  in  one  establish- 
ment The  director  makes  frequent  visits  to  these  families, 
and  is  informed  of  the  home  character  of  his  pupils-f  The 
discipline  of  a  normal  school  is  of  course  one  of  the  easiest 
tasks  connected  with  it,  for  improprieties  or  levities  of  conduct 
are  inconsistent  with  the  future  calling  of  the  youth.  Admoni- 
tion by  the  assistant  and  by  the  director  are  the  only  coercive 
means  resorted  to,  previous  to  dismission.  The  director  has 
authority  to  dismiss  a  student  without  consulting  the  minister, 
merely  reporting  the  fact  and  case  to  him.    Though  this  power 


*  This  annual  stipend  is  ninety  doDars.  Supposing  that  a  student  has  an  entire 
horsary,  he  will  require  some  additional  funds  to  support  him  while  at  the 
school;  for  his  board,  lodging,  &c.  cost  two  dollars  per  week,  which,  for  the  forty- 
two  weeks  of  term-time,  amounts  to  eiglity-four  dollars,  leaving  him  but  six  dol- 
hn  fi>r  incidental  expenses. 

t  Director  Prinsen  entirely  disclaims  the  use  of  the  police  as  aiding  in  the  dis- 
cipline  of  the  school,  and  alleges  that,  in  attributing  this  to  him,  M.  Cousin  has 
lOisunderstood  his  remarks  on  the  subject  See  Cousin  on  Public  Instruction  in 
BoOand,  Chapter  on  Haarlem. 
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may  be  important  in  increasing  his  influence,  yet  it  has  been 
necessary  to  exercise  it  but  three  times  in  twenty  years.  There 
are  two  vacations  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  each,  during  which 
the  pupils,  in  general,  return  to  their  friends.  The  school  has 
a  lending-library  of  books  relating  to  teaching,  and  of  miscel- 
laneous works.  This  useful  institution  supplies  for  the  primary 
schools  every  year  from  eight  to  twelve  well  prepared  masters, 
who  propagate  throughout  the  country  tlie  excellent  methods 
and  principles  of  teaching  here  inculcated. 

PRIMARY  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OF  VERSAILLES  AND  DIJON. 

Of  the  primary  normal  schools  of  France,  first  organized  by 
the  law  of  1833,  I  visited  two,  which  were  specially  recom- 
mended by  high  authority,  those  at  Versailles  and  Dijon.  With 
certain  distinctive  diflferenccs  depending  upon  the  personal 
character  of  the  directors,  and  upon  the  localities,  the  general 
system  of  these  schools  is  the  same.  I  propose,  first,  to  give 
a  sketch  of  the  arrangement  of  that  at  Versailles,  and  to  follow 
this  by  a  notice  of  that  at  Dijon.  When  the  normal  schools  of 
France  have  had  the  same  amount  of  experience  which  those 
of  Germany  now  enjoy,  a  comparison  can  be  more  fairly  made 
between  them  than  at  present  In  France,  the  primary  normal 
schools  are  yet  in  a  condition  of  experiment,  and  it  must  be 
some  time  before  the  system  best  suited  to  the  diflferent  parts  of 
the  country  has  been  selected.  The  first  of  the  above  named 
schools  furnished,  in  1837,  twenty,  and  the  second  seventeen 
primary  teachers. 

The  primary  normal  school  of  Versailles  is  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Seine,  and  Oise.  It  comprises  within  its  ample  pre- 
mises* several  establishments  for  the  instruction  and  practice 
of  teachers.  The  school  itself  contains  eighty  pupils  under 
regular  instruction  throughout  the  year,  and  furnishes  a  two 
months'  course  to  adult  school-masters.  The  establishments  for 
practice  begin  with  the  infant  school,  and  rise  through  the  pri- 
mary to  the  grade  of  primary  superior.    Of  the  elementary 

*  Used  under  a  former  dynasty  to  accommodate  Uio  hounds  of  Charles  X. 
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schools,  one  affords  the  young  teachers  an  example  of  the 
method  of  mutual,  and  another  of  simultaneous  instruction. 
The  primary  superior  school  had  been  recently  established,  at 
the  date  of  my  visit,  in  1837.  There  is,  besides,  an  evening 
department  for  the  elementary  instruction  of  adults,  taught  by 
the  pupils  of  the  normal  school,  and  also  a  school  of  design, 
vrhich  is  established  here  rather  for  convenience  than  as  pro- 
perly belonging  to  the  range  of  the  institution. 

The  whole  establishment  is  under  the  immediate  control  of  a 
director,*  subject  to  the  authority  of  a  committee,  and  of  the 
university,  the  inspectors  of  which  make  regular  visits.  The 
committee  inspect  the  school  by  sub-committees  once  a  month, 
vbiting  the  recitation-rooms  of  the  professors  without  giving 
special  notice,  a  plan  much  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  stated 
visits.  If  a  member  of  a  committee  desires  questions  to  be  put 
upon  any  particular  points,  he  calls  upon  the  professor  to  ex- 
tend his  examination,  or  asks  questions  himself.  The  director 
examines  the  classes  frequently,  or  is  present  at  the  lessons. 
There  are  eight  professors  for  the  various  courses,  and  two 
•'repeaters"  (repetiteurs),  these  latter  superintending  the  pupils 
when  not  with  the  professors,  and  giving  them  assistance  if 
required.  The  repeaters  are  responsible  for  the  execution  of 
the  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution,  and  for  the  police,  and 
one  of  them  sleeps  in  each  of  the  two  dormitories.  Some  of 
the  teachers  in  the  normal  school  also  give  instruction  in  the 
model  schools,  and  have  charge  of  the  pupils  while  engaged  in 
the  practical  exercises.  The  domestic  economy  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  director,  but  he  is  allowed  an  assistant,  who 
actually  discharges  the  duty  of  superintendence,  and  who  has 
brought  this  department  into  most  excellent  order.f 

There  are  a  certain  number  of  gratuitous  places,  to  which 
pupils  are  admitted  by  competition,  those  found  best  prepared 
at  the  examination  for  admission  having  the  preference.    Fay 

^  Mr.  Le  Bran,  to  whose  politeness  I  am  much  indebted. 

t  During^  the  first  year  of  the  institution,  the  fare  of  each  student  cost  fifty- 
nine  centimes  (twelve  cents)  per  day.  They  had  meat  twice  a^lay,  except  on 
the  fiurti  of  the  church. 
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pupils  are  also  received  at  a  very  moderate  rate,*  but  are  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing,  in  reference  to  the  duties  of  the  insti- 
tution, with  the  former.  Young  men  who  wish  to  compete  for 
a  place,  and  are  not  sufficiently  prepared,  may  enter  as  pay 
pupils,  and  thus  receive  instruction  directly  applicable  to  their 
object  The  age  of  admission  is,  by  rule,  between  sixteen  and 
twenty-one,  but  the  former  limit  is  considered  too  early  for  pro- 
fitable entrance.  The  qualifications  for  admission  consist  in  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  period  of  instruction  is  two  years.  The  first  year  is 
devoted  to  the  revision  of  elementary  studies,  and  the  second 
to  an  extension  of  them,  and  to  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching.  The  subjects  of 
revision  or  instruction  are,  reading,  writing,  linear  drawing* 
geography,  history,  the  drawing  of  maps,  morals  and  religion, 
vocal  music,  arithmetic,  elementary  physics,  terraculture  and 
pedagogy. 

The  religious  instruction  is  given  by  an  ecclesiastic,  who  is 
almoner  to  the  school;  it  includes  lessons  on  the  doctrines  and 
history  of  the  church,  given  twice  per  week.  Protestants  are 
not  required  to  attend  these  lessons,  but  receive  instruction  out 
of  the  institution  from  a  minister  of  their  own  confession. 

Physical  education  is  conducted  by  means  of  exercises  in 
gymnastics,  by  walks,  and  the  practice  of  gardening.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  bathe  once  a  week.  The  gymnastic  exercises 
are  taught  by  the  more  expert  pupils  to  the  scholars  of  the 
model  schools,  and  appear  to  have  taken  well  among  them. 

The  pupils  study  in  a  room  common  to  all,  and  the  degree  of 
attention  which  they  pay,  and  their  conduct,  are  marked,  ac- 
cording to  a  uniform  scale,  by  the  superintending  "repeater,** 
and  reported  daily  to  the  director.  Once  every  month  the  pro- 
fessor examines  these  classes  on  the  studies  of  the  past  month, 
and  reports  the  standing.  Marks  are  also  given  for  great  pro- 
ficiency and  attention,  which  are  reported  with  the  standing. 

*  Five  hundred  franct,  or  about  one  hundred  doUara,  per  annum. 
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These  marks,  and  those  of  the  examination,  are  summed  up, 
and  when  they  amount  to  a  certain  number  for  the  month, 
the  pupil  is  entitled  to  a  premium.  The  premiums  consist  of 
books  uniformly  bound,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate.  Re- 
port is  made  of  these  pupils  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction, 
and  the  record  may  serve  them  when  desirous  to  secure  a 
particular  place.  The  director  assembles  the  school  to  hear  an 
account  of  these  monthly  reports,  and  makes  such  remarks  as 
they  may  suggest 

Besides  the  more  usual  school  implements,  this  institution  has 
a  Kbrary,  a  small  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus, 
t>f  technological  specimens,  already  of  considerable  interest,  and 
of  models  of  agricultural  implements.  There  are,  also,  two 
gardens,  one  of  which  is  laid  out  to  serve  the  purposes  of  sys- 
tematic instruction  in  horticulture,  the  other  of  which  contains 
specimens  of  agricultural  products,  and  a  ground  for  gymnastic 
exercises.  The  pupils  work  by  details  of  three  at  a  time,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  gardener,  in  cultivating  flowers,  fruits, 
vegetables,  &c.  They  have  the  use  of  a  set  of  carpenter's  and 
joiner's  tools,  with  which  they  have  fitted  up  their  own  library 
in  a  very  creditable  way.*  In  the  second  year  they  receiipe 
lectures  on  the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  and  in  turn  give  in- 
struction in  the  schools,  under  the*  direction  of  the  teachers. 
Their  performances  are  subsequently  criticised  for  their  im- 
provement 
The  order  of  the  day  in  summer  is  as  follows: 
The  pupils  rise  at  five,  wash,  make  up  their  beds,  and  clean 
their  dormitories,  in  two  divisions,  which  alternate;  nMet  in 
the  study-hall  at  half  past  five  for  prayers,  breakfast,  engage 
in  studies  or  recitation  until  one;  dine  and  have  recreation  untU 
two;  study  or  recite  until  four;  have  exercises  or  recreation,  sup, 
study  and  engage  in  religious  reading  and  prayers;  and  retire 

*  A  carpenter  who  came  to  attend  the  evening  clnfwof?  was  fband  by  the  di- 
netor  bo  intelligent,  that  he  advised  him  to  prepare  fbfttlit  schboL  The  yomig 
man  succeeded  in  entering,  at  the  annual  competition,  and  subsoquenUy,  on  leav- 
iDg  the  school,  received  one  of  the  best  appointments  of  his  year  as  a  teacher. 
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at  ieiif  except  in  special  cases.    Before  meals  there  is  a  grace 
said,  and  during  meals  one  of  the  pupils  reads  aloud. 

In  distributing  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  recitation,  an 
hour  of  study  is  made  to  precede  a  lesson,  when  the  latter  re- 
quires specific  preparation;  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  lesson 
requires  after-reflection  to  fix  its  principles,  or  consists  of  a 
lecture,  of  which  the  notes  are  to  be  written  out,  the  study  hour 
follows  the  lesson.  The  branches  of  a  mechanical  nature 
are  interspersed  with  the  intellectual.  The  students  of  the 
second  year  are  employed,  in  turn,  in  teaching,  and  are  relieved 
from  other  duties  during  the  hours  devoted  to  the  schools  of 
practice. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  morning  service,  the  pupils  are  free  to 
leave  the  walls  of  the  institution.  The  same  is  the  case  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  The  director  has  found,  however,  bad 
results  from  these  indiscriminate  leaves  of  absence. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  mild,  the  age  and  objects  of  the 
pupils  being  such  that  the  use  of  coercive  means  is  seldom  re- 
quired. The  first  step  is  admonition  by  a  "repeater"  or  profes* 
sor,  the  next  a  private  admonition  by  the  director.  If  these  means 
prove  inefiectual,  dismission  follows.  The  director  has  great  in- 
fluence, from  his  personal  character,  and  from  the  fact  that  his 
recommendation  can  secure  a  good  place*  to  the  pupil  imme- 
diately on  leaving  the  school.  The  mode  of  life  in  the  institu- 
tion is  very  simple.  The  pupils  are  neatly  but  roughly  dressed, 
and  perform  most  of  the  services  of  police  for  themselves.  The 
dormitories  are  very  neat  The  bedsteads  are  of  wrought 
iron,  corded  at  the  bottom.  During  the  night  the  clothes  are 
deposited  in  small  boxes  near  the  beds.  The  extra  articles  of 
clothing  are  in  a  common  room.  Cleanliness  of  dress  and  per- 
son are  carefully  enjoined.  The  fare  is  plain,  but  good,  and 
the  arrangements  connected  with  the  table  unexceptionable. 
There  is  an  infirmary  attached  to  the  school,  which  is,  however, 
but  rarely  used. 

*  The  best  places,  fai  poiut  of  emolument,  are  worth  from  fiAecn  to  eighteen 
hundrwl  firancs  (about  $300  to  ^60). 
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The  schools  for  practice  do  not  require  special  description, 
as  their  organization  will  be  sufficiently  understood  from  what 
has  already  been  said  of  primary  schools,  and  they  have  not 
been  long  enough  in  operation  to  acquire  the  improved  form 
which,  I  cannot  doubt,  they  will  receive  under  the  present  able 
director  of  the  normal  school 

The  primary  normal  school  at  Dijon  for  the  department 
of  C6te  d'Or,  in  its  general  organization,  is  the  same  as  that  at 
Versailles.  It  differs,  however,  in  one  most  important  par- 
ticular, which  involves  other  differences  of  detail  All  the  in- 
struction, except  of  religion  and  music,  as  well  as  the  superin^ 
tendence,  is  under  the  charge  of  the  director  and  a  sbgle 
assistant,  who,  by  the  aid  of  the  pupils,  carry  on  the  schools  of 
practice,  as  well  as  the  courses  of  the  normal  school  This 
arrangement  limits  the  amount  of  instruction,  and  interferes 
very  materially  with  the  arrangement  of  the  studies.  The 
school  is  conducted,  however,  with  an  excellent  spirit  An 
idea  of  the  plan  will  be  obtained  from  the  order  of  the  day, 
which  also  contains  an  outline  of  the  course  of  instruction. 

From  five  to  six,  A.  M.,  the  pupils  say  their  prayers,  wash, 
&C.  From  six  to  seven  the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in 
French  grammar.  The  lower  receives  a  lesson  in  geography 
or  history  alternately.  From  seven  to  eight,  the  higher  divi- 
sion has  a  lesson  in  geography  or  history  alternately;  the 
lower  division  in  arithmetic.  From  eight  to  half  past  eight, 
breakfast  and  recreation.  From  half  past  eight  until  eleven,  a 
portion  of  the  higher  division  is  employe^  in  the  primary 
schools  of  practice,  and  the  others  are  engaged  in  study.  From 
eleven  until  one,  writing  and  linear  drawing  for  both  divisions. 
From  one  until  two,  dinner  and  recreation.  From  two  until 
half  past  four,  as  from  half  past  eight  to  eleven.  Recreation 
until  five.  From  five  to  six,  instruction  in  instrumental  or  vocal 
music  for  each  division  alternately.  From  six  to  seven,  the 
higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  geometry  or  its  applications,  the 
lower  division  in  French  grammar.  From  seven  until  a  quarter 
before  eight,  supper  and  recreation.  From  this  time  until  nine, 
the  higher  division  has  a  lesson  in  physical  science  or  natural 
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history,  mechanics,  agriculture,  and  rural  economy,  or  book- 
keeping; the  lower  division  in  reading.  The  last  quarter  of 
an  hour  is  occupied  by  both  divisions  in  prayers,  after  which 
they  retire.  This  order  applies  to  all  the  days  of  the  week  but 
Thursday,  when,  from  eight  to  ten,  the  pupils  receive  moral  and 
religious  instruction.  From  ten  to  eleven,  instruction  in  the 
forms  of  simple,  legal,  and  commercial  writings,  and  from  two 
to  four,  engaged  in  the  review  of  part  of  the  week's  studies. 
On  the  afternoon  of  Thursday  the  schools  of  practice  are  not 
in  session. 

On  Sunday,  after  the  duties  following  their  rising,  the  pupils 
are  occupied  in  studying  and  revising  some  of  the  lessons  of 
the  week.  From  nine  to  ten  o'clock,  in  religious  reading,  aloud 
At  ten  they  go  to  service  in  the  parish  chapel,  attended  by  the 
director  and  his  assistant  Receive  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction on  their  return  until  dinner  time.  After  dinner,  attend 
the  evening  service,  and  then  take  a  walk.  In  the  evening, 
assemble  for  conversation  on  pedagogical  subjects  and  for 
prayers. 

NORBIAL  SCHOOL  OF  THE  CANTON  OF  ZURICH  AT  KlfSSNACHT, 

NEAR  ZURICH. 

The  eflbrts  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  since  1831,  to  ex- 
tend  the  benefits  of  popular  education,  have  been  great,  and 
already,  to  a  certain  degree,  successful,  and  the  adoption  of  the 
system  of  instructing  teachers  will  insure  rapid  progress  for  the 
future.  This  system  has  been  commended  and  enforced  by 
the  society  for  public  utility,  the  branches  of  which,  dispersed 
over  the  cantons,  with  their  standing  committees,  and  the  gene- 
ral meetings  of  the  society  in  different  parts  of  the  confedera- 
tion, give  it  great  influence  over  public  opinion.  At  its  last 
meeting,  an  able^  and  I  believe  impartial,  report  upon  the  nor- 
Inal  schools  was  read,  and  an  interesting  discussion,  productive 
of  sound  views  on  the  subject,  was  elicited.  Of  the  primary 
normal  schools  already  established,  I  visited  those  of  Lausanne, 
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the  school  for  the  canton  of  Vaud,  Lucerne  for  the  canton  of 
Lucerne,  Munchenbuchsce  for  Berne,  Kiissnacht  for  Zurich, 
and  Kreutzlingen  for  Thurgovia.  Each  of  these  has  character- 
istics adapting  it  to  its  location,  and  depending  upon  the  views 
of  the  councils  of  education  of  the  cantons,  and  upon  those  of 
the  directors.  Obliged  to  limit  myself  in  this  Report  to  a  spe- 
cimen of  these  schools,  I  have  taken  the  seminary  of  Zurich, 
and  the  establishments  connected  with  it,  for  description. 

The  normal  school  at  Kiissnacht  is  about  a  league  from  the 
town  of  Zurich,  and  the  buildings  are  prettily  situated  on  the 
borders  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  This  institution  was 
re-organized  in  183G,  though  the  modifications  made  have  been 
rather  in  the  details  than  in  general  principles.  It  now  consists 
of  a  school  for  teachers,  a  preparatory  school  for  this  seminary, 
and  three  primary  model  schools.  It  is  intended  to  supply 
teachers  for  the  different  grades  of  primary  schools  of  the  can- 
ton, and  during  a  portion  of  the  year  lectures  are  also  delivered 
in  the  seminary  to  the  older  teachers,  who  are  assembled  for 
that  purpose  in  their  vacations. 

The  superintendence  and  control  of  the  normal  school  is 
vested  by  the  legislative  council  in  the  council  of  education, 
who  appoint  a  committee  of  superintendence  from  their  own 
body.  This  committee  visits  the  school  at  least  once  a  month, 
attends  its  examinations,  and,  in  general,  inspects  its  manage- 
ment The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  director,*  who 
has  the  immediate  charge  of  the  school,  and  arranges  the 
plan  of  instruction,  in  subordination  to  the  council  of  education. 
He  examines  the  candidates  for  admission,  inspects  the  classes 
of  the  seminary,  and  of  the  schools  attached  to  it,  and  lec- 
tures in  the  school  of  repetition  for  the  older  teachers.  He  is 
also  responsible  for  the  discipline,  and  reports  half  yearly  the 

*  Mr,  Sclierr,  a  very  remarkable  teacher.  Until  reeently,  Mr.  Scherr  was  an 
inatructor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  observation  required  in  this  department 
of  initruction,  and  the  newness  of  it,  by  which  it  has  not  de^nerated  into  rou- 
tine, require  a  constant  exercise  of  the  intcUect  of  the  teacher,  and  render  it  an 
ezoellent  preparation  for  one  who  wislies  to  improTc  his  art. 
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State  of  the  institution  to  the  council  of  education.  He  is  more- 
over present  at  the  meeting  of  the  committee  of  superintea- 
dence.  There  are  three  other  teachers,  besides  a  variable  num- 
ber of  assistants.  These  teachers  in  turn  have  charge  of  the 
pupils  of  the  normal  school  in  and  out  of  school-hours.  There 
are  conferences  of  all  the  teachers,  at  which  the  director  pre- 
sides.' The  manners  of  the  people  and  the  purpose  of  the  semi- 
nary render  the  discipline  of  very  trifling  amount  The  pupils  of 
the  normal  school  reside  in  the  village  of  Kiissnacht,  but  spend 
the  greater  part  of  their  time  at  the  school,  under  the  direction 
of  its  masters.  All  the  time  devoted  to  study,  recitation  or  lec- 
ture, and  regular  exercise,  is  passed  there. 

To  be  admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  normal  school,  a  youth 
must  be  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  suitable  moral,  intellectual, 
and  physical  qualities  for  the  profession  of  a  teacher.  He  mui^ 
have  spent  two  years  in  the  higher  division  of  primary  instruc- 
tion (called  here  secondary)  in  the  model  school,  or  some 
equivalent  one,  or  have  passed  through  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  the  normal  school,  which  gives  a  preference  to  the 
candidate,  other  qualifications  being  equal.  The  examination 
of  candidates  takes  place  once  a  year,  and  in  presence  of  the 
committee  of  superintendence,  or  of  a  deputation  from  their 
body.  The  formal  right  of  admitting  to  the  school  is,  however, 
vested  alone  in  the  council  of  education.  The  subjects  of  ex- 
amination are  Bible  history,  speaking  and  reading,  grammar, 
the  elements  of  history,  geography  and  natural  philosophy, 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  geometry,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music.  The  council  of  education  fixes  the  number  of  pu- 
pils who  may  be  admitted,  and  the  most  proficient  of  the  can- 
didates are  selected.  There  are  forty  stipendiary  places,  ten  of 
the  value  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  Swiss  francs  (forty-eight 
dollars),  and  thirty  of  half  that  sum.  Natives  who  are  admitted 
all  receive  their  instruction  gratis.  If  there  is  room  in  the 
school,  foreigners  may  be  received,  paying  twelve  dollars  per 
annum  for  their  instruction.  The  number  of  pupils  at  the  date 
of  my  visit,  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  was  one  hundred  and  ten. 
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The  stipendiaries  are  bound  to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  canton 
two  years;  a  very  moderate  return  for  the  education  received. 

There  are  two  grades  of  courses  in  the  normal  school,  one 
of  two  years  for  pupils  intending  to  become  teachers  in  the 
lower  primary  schools,  the  other  of  three  years  for  the  higher 
primary  schools.  The  courses  begin  in  April,  and  continue, 
with  seven  weeks  of  vacation,  throughout  the  year.  The  sub- 
jects of  instruction  are:  Religious  instruction,  German,  French, 
mathematics,  history,  geography,  natural  history  and  philo- 
■ophy,  pedagogy,  writing,  drawing,  and  vocal  and  instrumental 
music  French  is  only  obligatory  upon  the  students  of  the  three 
years'  course.  Gymnastic  exercises  and  swimming  are  regu- 
larly taught  and  practised. 

There  are  three  classes,  corresponding  to  the  three  years  of 
ftudy.  The  courses  were  distributed,  in  1887,  according  to  the 
following  table: 


lUk  of  tiM  dwtritmtioa  oftlw  leMoni  in  tiw  Primur  Nomul  MmoI  oTZiiridi. 


SUBJEKT6  OF  8T0DY,  tc. 


Mode  of  oontmiuucftting  Jteiigiooa  Instruction^ 
Gemisn  Language,     ......... 

Gloculitm,     ............ 

Ft«iich  Lsngoage, 

Ooognphf,   ............ 

Arilhmetio, 

Graraiclry, 

Nature]  BUtorjr,     .......... 

Natonl  FhiloMiph;, 

Pedagojyi 

Writing  or  Dnwing ,  ......... 

Geometrical  Drawing, 

Vocal  Muaie,     ........... 

Gjmnutics, ............ 


There  is,  besides,  a  lecture  of  an  hour  and  a-half  on  the  art 
of  building,  once  a  week,  alteoded  by  all  the  studeols.  Those 
who  leam  instrumental  music  have  lessons  two  boors  and 
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ap-half  every  week,  and  two  hours  of  Sunday  are  occupied  with 
singing  in  concert  One  of  the  teachers  devotes  two  extra 
hours  every  week  to  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  pupils  in  their 
studies,  or  to  repetitions. 

At  the  close  of  each  year  there  is  a  public  examination,  and 
the  pupils  are  classed  according  to  its  results.  On  leaving  the 
institution,  they  are  arranged  in  three  grades,  the  first,  of  those 
who  have  gone  very  satisfactorily  through  the  school,  the  se- 
cond, of  those  who  have  passed  satisfactorily,  and  the  third,  of 
those  who  have  not  come  up  to  the  standard.  Certificates  of 
the  first  two  grades  entitle  their  holders  to  compete  for  any  va- 
cant primary  school. 

The  courses  of  practice  begin  in  the  second  year,  when  the 
pupils  take  regular  part  in  the  exercises  of  the  schools  attached 
to  the  seminary.  These  ard,  first,  two  model  schools  for  chil- 
dren from  the  ages  of  six  to  nine,  and  from  nine  to  twelve,  at 
which  latter  age  the  legal  obligation  to  attend  the  schools 
ceases.  The  third,  called  a  secondary  school,  contains  pupils 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  The  system  of  instruction 
used  in  the  lower  schools  is  attended  with  very  striking  results. 
The  lessons  are  not  divided  into  distinct  branches,  studiously 
kept  separate,  as  in  most  elementary  schools,  but  are  connected, 
as  far  as  possible,  so  as  to  keep  the  different  subjects  constantly 
before  the  mind.  Thus,  a  lesson  of  geography  is,  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  history,  and  incidentally  of  grammar,  natural  his- 
tory, of  reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  through  the  circle  of 
elementary  instruction.  The  Pestalozzian  lessons  on  form  are 
made  the  basis  of  writing,  and  with  good  success.  The  lowest 
class  is  taught  to  speak  correctly,  and  to  spell  by  the  phonic 
method,  to  divide  words  into  syllables,  and  thus  to  count  To 
number  the  lessons.  To  make  forms  and  combine  tliem,  and 
thus  to  write,  and  through  writing  to  read.  The  second  passes 
to  practical  grammar,  continues  its  reading  and  writing,  the 
lessons  in  which  are  made  exercises  of  natural  history  and 
grammar.  Reading  and  speaking  are  combined  to  produce 
accuracy  in  the  latter,  which  is  a  difficulty  where  the  language 
has  been  corrupted  into  a  dialect,  as  the  German  has  in  northern 
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Switzerland.  Movable  letters  are  used  to  give  exercise  in 
spelling  and  reading.  The  plan  of  the  Festalozzian  exercises 
in  grammar  is  followed,  and  when  the  pupils  have  learned  to 
write,  a  whole  class,  or  even  two  classes,  may  be  kept  employed 
intellectually,  as  well  as  mechanically,  by  one  teacher.  In 
reading,  the  understanding  of  every  thing  read  is  insisted  upon, 
and  the  class-books  are  graduated  accordingly.  I  never  saw 
more  intelligence  and  readiness  displayed  by  children  than  in 
all  these  exercises;  it  affords  a  strong  contrast  to  the  dulness  of 
schools  in  which  they  are  taught  mechanically.  The  same 
principles  are  carried  into  the  upper  classes,  and  are  transplanted 
into  the  schools  by  the  young  teachers,  who  act  here  as  assist- 
ants. The  examination  of  the  second  school  in  Bible  history, 
with  its  connected  geography  and  grammar  lessons,  in  compo- 
sition, with  special  reference  to  orthography  and  to  the  hand- 
writing, and  the  music  lesson,  at  all  of  which  the  director  was 
so  kind  as  to  enable  me  to  be  present,  were  highly  creditable. 

There  arc  three  classes  in  each  of  these  schools,  and  the  pu- 
pils of  the  normal  seminary  practice  as  assistant  teachers  in 
them  at  certain  periods ;  the  director  also  gives  lessons,  which 
the  pupils  of  the  seminary  repeat  in  his  presence. 

In  the  highest,  or  secondary  school,  the  elementary  courses 
are  extended,  and  mathematics  and  French  are  added. 

The  pupils  of  the  preparatory  department  of  the  seminary 
spend  two  years  in  teaching  in  the  two  model  schools,  and  in 
receiving  instruction  in  the  "  secondary  school,"  under  the 
special  charge  of  the  director  of  the  seminary.  This  establish- 
ment has  furnished,  duruig  three  years  of  full  activity,  two 
hundred  teachers  to  the  cantonal  primary  schools.  These 
young  teachers  replace  the  older  ones,  who  are  found  by  the 
courses  of  repetition  not  able  to  come  up  to  the  present  state  of 
instruction,  and  who  receive  a  retiring  pension.  The  schools 
must  tlius  be  rapidly  regenerated  throughout  the  canton,  and 
the  education  of  the  people  raised  to  the  standard  of  their  want& 
as  republicans. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


SECONDARY  INSTRTCTION'. 


Seoondart  instruction  occupies  the  place  between  elementaiy 
and  superior  instruction.  It  follows  the  attainments  which  are 
indispensable  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  and  precedes  the 
special  studies  which  bear  more  or  less  upon  the  occupation  of 
the  individual  in  future  life.  It  embraces  the  period  from  eight 
or  ten  years  of  age  to  seventeen  or  nineteen,  as  the  ordinary 
average  limits.  Viewed  in  its  most  enlarged  sense,  this  instruc- 
tion prepares  for  any  kind  of  special  studies  for  which  matured 
intelligence  is  necessary,  for  the  higher  occupations  of  the  use- 
ful arts,  as  well  as  for  the  learned  professions.  It  is  no  objec- 
tion to  this  view  that  in  some  countries  there  are  no  public 
schools  for  the  arts,  as  there  are  for  the  professions,  since  there 
are  also  some  of  the  learned  professions  in  certain  countries 
which  have  no  public  schools  set  apart  for  them,  but  which  are, 
nevertheless,  avowedly  in  the  front  rank,  and  which  require,  as 
an  introduction  to  their  studies,  a  thorough  secondary  training. 
This  view  gives  rise  to  a  two-fold  division  of  the  subject — ^first^ 
secondary  instruction,  as  preparatory  to  the  professions  usually 
designated  as  learned;  second,  as  preparing  for  the  higher  prac- 
tical occupations,  which  are  rising  rapidly  into,  or  have  taken 
their  place  in  the  same  rank  with  the  professions.  I  leave  these 
views  to  be  judged  of  by  the  facts  to  be  presented.  The  first  kind 
of  secondary  instruction  is  to  be  met  with,  as  a  national  systemr 
in  most  countries  of  Europe,  while  in  others  it  is  supplied  by  in- 
dividual enterprise,  and  by  independent  foundations  or  corpo- 
rations. The  institutions  which  supply  this  instruction  in  a  more 
or  less  perfect  form,  are  designated  by  various  names.  The  class 
is  composed  of  the  academies  and  grammar  schools,  some  of  the 
colleges,  the  proprietary  and  certain  other  schools  of  England  ;^ 
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the  colleges,  royal  and  communal  *«  institutions,''  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions)  of  France;  the  Latin  schools  and  others  of 
Holland;  the  colleges,  auditories,  and  gymnasia  of  Switzerland; 
the  colleges  of  Italy,  and  the  gymnasia  of  the  German  states. 
It  is  true,  that  in  some  of  these  schools,  especially  in  England 
and  France,  elementary  instruction  is  given  as  well  as  se« 
condary,  but  this  is  generally  done  in  separate  departments  or 
divisions.  It  is  also  true,  that  university  instruction  in  some 
branches  is  merely  a  development  of  that  of  the  schools,  and  in 
England,  especially,  as  viewed  in  one  light,  is  but  an  extension 
of  secondary  instruction.  Nevertheless,  the  rule  is,  I  believe, 
as  laid  down;  and  these  cases  must  be  considered  as  excep- 
tions, which,  with  others,  tend  to  prevent  any  exact  classifi- 
cation. The  second  kind  of  this  grade  of  instruction  exists 
in  its  most  advanced  state  in  Germany,  where  the  "real 
schools,**  and  some  of  the  "trade  schools,"  prepare  pupils  for 
the  polytechnic  institutions,  or  for  "trade  institutes,**  or  com- 
mercial and  other  schools,  which  are  the  equivalents  of  the  uni- 
versities. In  France,  it  is  by  no  means  supplied  by  the  primary 
superior  schools,  which  are  not  real  substitutes  for  the  trade 
schools  of  Germany,  while  the  higher  grade  of  special  instruc- 
tion is  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  the  pupil  must  seek  the 
required  preparation  in  establishments  intended  for  other  pur- 
poses, or  by  private  study,  or  in  the  higher  institutions  them- 
selves. In  England,  the  recent  introduction  of  courses  for  civil 
engineers  into  the  University  of  Durham,  and  into  London  Uni- 
versity and  King*s  Colleges,  is  an  earnest  that  the  preparatory 
grade  of  schools  will,  in  due  time,  also  be  provided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  Gi- 
rard  College  require  us  to  embrace  both  these  grades  of  second- 
ary instruction,  while  our  strength  should  be  applied  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  will  require  to  be  so  much  more  vigorously  exerted, 
as  the  materials  which  we  can  derive  from  experience  are 
much  less  complete  than  in  the  former  division.  In  making  a 
selection  from  these  materials,  I  shall,  as  in  treating  the  other 
divisions  of  my  subject,  offer  such  comments  upon  them,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  descriptions,  as  may  seem  necessary,  and  from 
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these  comments,  and  the  comparison  of  different  institutions  in 
the  same  country,  and  of  secondary  instruction  in  different 
countries,  show  not  only  the  grounds  of  my  own  opinions,  but 
enable  the  trustees  to  judge  how  far  they  are  founded  in  reason 
and  in  fact. 

The  great  number  of  institutions  for  preparation  for  the  pro- 
fessions which,  in  a  tour  like  that  directed  by  the  trustees  of 
the  Girard  College,  would  necessarily  be  visited,  renders  an 
account  of  this  branch  difficult,  from  the  abundance  of  matter 
*  collected.  With  real  regret  at  the  necessity  for  omitting  ac- 
counts of  interesting  establishments,  I  have  concluded  to  limit 
tbis  notice  to  those  of  Scotland  and  England,  from  which  those 
of  our  own  country  are  principally  derived,  and  to  those  of 
France  and  of  Prussia.  In  so  doing,  though  I  am  obliged  to  pass 
over  the  institutions  of  countries  such  as  Switzerland,  Holland, 
and  the  German  states,  which  I  visited  with  great  interest,  and, 
I  trust,  not  without  profit,  yet  I  fear  that,  even  with  these  omis- 
sions, my  Report  will  be  extended  beyond  its  due  limits. 

Of  the  objects  of  sound  education,  namely,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  physical  development,  the  first  two  occupy,  in  general,  near- 
ly exclusive  attention,  the  last  being  left  to  regulate  itself,  and  in 
some  cases  being  even  interfered  with  by  the  means  taken  to 
encourage  the  former;  a  growing  attention,  however,  to  this 
branch,  at  least  so  far  as  to  prevent  injury  to  the  physical  man, 
gives  promise  of  a  reform  in  this  particular.  The  materials  for 
the  secondary  instruction  abroad,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  education  leading  to  the  learned  professions, 
are  selected  from  among  the  following:  the  Latin,  Greek,  and 
Hebrew  languages,  the  vernacular  and  other  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  the  natural  sciences,  geogra- 
phy, history,  moral  and  mental  science,  religious  instruction, 
and  the  arts.  The  selection  from  these  varies  from  the  ultra 
schemes,  on  one  side,  which  Avould  confine  youth  to  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages,  with  a  small  proportion  of  the  verna- 
cular, and  of  geography,  history,  and  religion,  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  which,  without,  perhaps,  actually  excluding  the  ancient 
languages,  would  so  far  restrict  the  study  of  theip,  as  to  reduce 
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them  to  comparative  inefficiency  as  a  means  of  mental  train- 
ing. Between  these  extremes  there  exists,  as  will  be  shown, 
a  variety  of  plans  of  instruction,  each  one  recommending  itself 
to  some  particular  constitution  of  mind,  and  in  the  results  of 
some  of  which  close  observation  has  failed  to  detect  differences 
which  would  induce  a  very  decided  preference  for  one  or  the 
other. 

The  question  of  the  uses  and  abuses  of  classical  and  scientific 
instruction  has  been  held  up  in  almost  all  possible  lights,  in  the 
keen  strife  which  has  arisen  for  the  possession  of  the  secondary 
schools,  and  it  will  be  my  object  in  this  Report  to  add  to  this 
body  of  argument  for  the  trustees,  that  of  facts  and  results,  pro- 
duced by  the  gradual  development  of  public  opinion  in  the 
countries  which  will  be  under  consideration. 

The  secondary  and  higher  departments  of  instruction  were 
the  first  organized  in  the  progress  of  civilization,  while  popular 
primary  instruction  has  come  into  being  under  the  impulse  of 
modern  improvement.  Hence,  while  modifications  in  the  latter 
have  been  easy,  the  former  departments  have  presented  fixed 
systems,  in  which  even  improvement  must  make  its  way 
against  the  odium  usually  attaching  to  innovation. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

There  being  no  general  system  of  secondary  instruction  in 
Great  Britain,  this  account  resolves  itself,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
primary  schools,  to  a  description  of  particular  institutions, 
which  may  be  considered  as  types  of  the  class  to  which  they 
belong.  On  account  of  the  absence  of  system,  more  time  is 
consumed,  both  in  actual  examination  and  in  description,  than 
is  required  in  countries  where  the  schools  are  organized  accord- 
ing to  a  general  plan.  There,  a  few  schools  give  a  complete 
idea  of  all  the  variations  which  the  system  allows,  while  here, 
the  number  of  special  cases  must  be  multiplied  according  to 
the  variety  in  the  ideas  of  individuals,  or  associations,  who  have 
the  charge  of  secondary  institutions. 

In  England  there  is  a  largo  amount  of  endowment  for  schools, 
in  which  secondary  instruction,  leading  to  the  universities  and 
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professions,  is  given,  or,  rather,  which  has  hitherto  been  ap- 
plied, almost  exclusively,  to  that  purpose.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  this  grade  is  left  mainly  to  private  establishments  and 
associations.  In  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  however,  the 
trustees  of  the  endowed  grammar  schools  have  recently  deter- 
mined to  embrace  both  objects  in  their  courses,  and  thus  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  populaticm 
of  those  cities  for  whose  benefit  the  schools  were  endowed, 
when  the  necessities  of  the  community,  in  regard  to  education, 
were  very  different  from  what  they  are  now. 

In  England,  secondary  instruction  for  bojrs  is  given  in  the 
public  grammar  schools,  which  are  endowed,  and  educate,* 
gratuitously,  certain  classes  of  students,  in  the  preparatory 
schools  erected  by  associations,  and  modelled  according  to  the 
▼lews  of  the  committees  or  proprietors,  and  in  private  schools, 
which  are  numerous  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Some  of  the 
grammar  schools,  such  as  Eton,  Winchester,  and  Westminster, 
are  styled  colleges.  In  many  of  these  institutions,  the  elemen- 
tary period,  as  well  as  the  proper  secondary,  is  embraced. 

In  Scotland,  the  title  of  academy,  high-school,  or  college,  is 
applied  to  similar  establishments ;  and  in  Ireland,  that  of  aca- 
demy, academical  institution,  &c.  There  are  very  striking 
differences  between  the  university  systems  of  England  and 
Scotland,  which  tend  to  impress  corresponding  difierences  of 
organization  on  the  schools  which  serve  as  feeders  to  them. 

While  the  subjects  composing  the  courses  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  Great  Britain  are  not,  in  general,  vary  different,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  enter  vary  exceedingly.  The  English 
language,  Latin  and  Greek,  one  of  the  modem  foreign  languages, 
hi>toi7»  geography,  mathematics,  and  writing,  are  to  be  found  in 
most  of  the  programmes,  and  to  these  are  added,  in  some,  natural 
philosophy  and  chemistry,  natural  history,  drawing,  and  music 
In  some  systems,  the  ancient  languages  are  reli^  on  almost 
exclusively  for  mental  culture,  and  English,  with  a  little  mathe- 

*  Garliile  describes  four  hundred  and  seventy.five  institutions  in  his  work 
lied  **  A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  England 
WiUes,''  Slc,    London,  1818, 
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maticsy  history  and  geography,  are  admitted  into  the  course; 
in  others,  the  French  is  introduced,  and  the  branches  subordinates 
to  the  classics  are  raised  somewhat  in  importance;  in  others, 
the  modern  languages,  mathematics,  and  a  knowledge  of  nature^ 
are  made  prominent,  th^  rtlaaairg  i^p/j  T^ng^j^  t?fiirigt  how^ver> 
the  Kftfiianf  ji^^fninfinn'  m  others,  the  leading  principle  of  or- 
^ftniZStion  appears  to  be  to  restrict  the  instruction  in  the  dead 
languages,  as  far  as  may  be  done  consistently  with  giving  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  them  for  future  use,  with  a  view  to 
dwell  especially  upon  the  modem  languages  and  the  sciences. 
There  are  instructive  examples  of  all  these  classes  of  secondary 
schools  in  Great  Britain,  and  of  many  varieties  between  them, 
specimens  of  some  of  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  select  In 
weighing  the  advantages  of  the  several  plans  of  education,  it 
would  be  exceedingly  satisfactory  could  the  data  be  obtained  for 
following,  in  life,  so  many  of  the  pupils  from  establishments  of 
the  difierent  kinds,  as  to  form  an  average  estimate  of  the  results 
which  each  can  produce.  In  the  absence  of  these  conclusive 
documents,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  which  is  too  obvious  to 
need  pointing  out,  I  have  endeavoured  to  procure  such  general 
information  as  was  possible  of  the  results  of  the  systems,  to 
state  fairly  where  this  information  is  defective,  and  to  supply 
the  deficiency,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  general  reasoning. 

Information  in  regard  to  the  results  of  plans  for  moral  and 
physical  education  is  chiefly  to  be  sought  in  schools  in  whicb 
the  pupils  live,  as  well  as  receive  instruction.  These  ajBTord/ 
especially  in  thm  government  and  discipline,  varieties  not  less 
marked  than  those  in  the  plans  of  instruction  themselves.  I 
shall,  therefore,  introduce  notices  of  some  of  these  schools,  with 
a  special  view  to  these  characteristic  differences. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  with  an  unprejudiced  eye  upon  the 
present  state  of  secondary  instruction  preparatory  to  the  uni- 
versities in  Great  Britain,  and  to  compare  it  with  what  is  record^ 
ed  of  its  former  condition,  without  perceiving  that  it  has  slowly 
changed  for  the  better.*    It  is  in  fact  even  now  changing^ 

*  Improvements  will  probably  become  more  rapid  under  the  enlightened  re- 
gulaiioDa  ef  Ibe  Londoii  Univeraitjr,  rvoenUy  eatabUihed  by  set  of  parliament 
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The  other  great  branch  of  secondary  education  for  the  higher 
occupations,  for  commerce,  the  arts  and  trades,  will,  I  have  na 
doubt,  be  efficiently  introduced  before  many  years.  In  fact,  the 
steps  taken  by  the  University  of  Durham,  by  King's  College,  and 
by  the  London  University  College,  for  introducing  courses  of 
civil  engineering,  constitute  an  important  era  in  this  grade  of 
public  instruction. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  secondary  schools,  I  shall  begin 
with  those  of  Scotland  and  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  which  are 
closely  connected  with  them,  then  proceed  to  the  public  schools 
of  England,  and  finish  by  the  private  schools  of  the  same 
country.  For  reasons  before  stated,  when  speaking  of  the 
materials  of  instruction,  and  for  others  which  will  appear  in 
the  notices  of  the  schools,  I  have  selected  the  following  for 
description:  in  Scotland,  the  Edinburgh  Academy  and  the 
Glasgow  High  School,  both  public  institutions,  and  the  Hill- 
street  Institute  of  Edinburgh,  a  private  school ;  in  Ireland,  the 
Belfast  Academy  and  academical  department  of  the  BelfSsist 
Institution;  in  England,  the  grammar  schools  o'F.  Rugby  anJl 
Harrow,  and  the  private  schools  of  St  Domingo  House,  near 
Liverpool,  and  of  Bruce  Castle,  near  London. 

EDINBURGH  ACADEMY. 

Edinburgh  has  two  public  classical  schools,  which  are  quite 
celebrated,  the  High  School  and  the  Academy.  The  latter, 
which  I  visited  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
understanding  of  its  arrangements,  may  serve  as  the  type  of 
both.  With  this  I  shall  compare  the  Glasgow  High  School, 
and  the  Belfast  Academy  and  Academical  Institution. 

The  Edinburgh  Academy  was  founded  in  1824,  to  supply 
the  demand  produced  by  the  increase  of  the  population  and  extent 
of  the  city  of  Edinburgh.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  an  object 
with  the  founders  to  require  more  thorough  teaching  in  the 
branches  of  an  English  education,  than  was  then  the  case  in 
classical  schools  generally.    Their  choice  of  a  rector*  shows, 

*  The  venerable  Arciideacon  William,  an  Oxford  echolar. 
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however,  that  there  was  no  design  to  diminish  the  amoant  of 
attention  paid  to  the  ancient  languages. 

The  government  of  the  academy  is  vested  in  a  board  of 
directors,  who  manage  the  concerns  of  the  institution  generally. 
They  are  elected  by  the  proprietors,  who  meet  annually  for 
this  purpose,  three  of  them  retiring  each  year.  The  special 
superintendence  of  the  school  is  delegated  to  the  rector,  who 
is  also  head  master,  and  gives  instruction  in  the  two  higher 
classes.  He  is  expected  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  different 
masters,  devoting  at  least  two  hours  per  week  to  this  duty. 
Indeed,  the  directors  have  found  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  in- 
stitution to  free  him  as  much  as  possible  from  teaching,  that  he 
may  give  more  of  his  time  to  the  superintendence  of  the  other 
teachers. 

There  are  four  masters  beside  the  rector,  and,  in  addition,  a 
special  teacher  of  JEngli§}i,  one  of  malheoaalics,  one  oCwrk^^S' 
and  one  o£.££fi|2Ch*  Each  regular  master  has  charge,  on  the 
average,  of  about  forty-nine  pupils,  giving  them  instruction 
principally  in  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  history,  and  English. 

The  writing-master  has  also  charge  of  the  younger  classes 
in  arithmetic,  and  teaches  book-keeping.  The  whole  school, 
however,  is  divided  into  seven  classes,  the  three  higher  of 
which  are  taught  the  classics  by  the  rector,  with  one  of  the 
regular  masters  as  an  assistant  for  each  class. 

It  is  required  of  pupils  admitted  to  this  academy  that  tliey 
have  completed  their  elementary  studies,  and  are  prepared  to 
begin  the  ancient  languages.  They  are  from  seven  to  nine 
years  of  age,  and  must  have  attainments  equal  to  those  of  the 
highest  boys'  class  of  the  Circus  Place  school,  already  described. 
The  number  of  pupils  in  1835  was  three  hundred  and  forty-four. 

The  following  were  the  courses  taught  in  1835  and  1836,  with 
the  distribution  of  them  among  the  seven  classes. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

Latin.     Rudiments  wiUi  the  rules  of  syntax,  and  vocabulary  of  coDJugated 
verbs.    Delectus  commenced.     Grammatical  exercises  commenced. 

GcoGEAFUT.    Outlines  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  with  the  par- 
ticular geography  of  England  aiul  Scotland. 
47 
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HuTOBT.    SimpBon's  History  of  Scotland. 

ScBiPTURE  BioGBAPHT,  commcxiced. 

Recitation  of  poetry. 

Abithmbtic.    Four  ground  rules.    Reduction,  compound  addition,  &c. 

SECX)ND  CLASS. 

Latin.  RudimenU  revised.    Irregular  verbs  and  rules  for  genders  of  noons. 

Deleetut  and  grammatical  exereisea  continued. 
Geogbapht.  Portugal,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy, 

Austria,  the  smaller  German  states,  Prussia,  and  Denmark. 
HiSTOBT.  Simpean's  History  of  England,  commenced. 
ScBiPTUBE  BioGBAPHT  and  Recitation,  continued. 

Abitumbtic,  continued  through  compound  addition,  &c  Reduction  of  weights 
and  measures,  vulgar  fractions,  the  ground  rules. 

THIRD  CLASS. 
Latin.  Caaar,  Books  1st  and  2d,  Gallic  war.    Electa  ex  Ovidio.   Grammatical 
exercises.  Rudiments^  with  the  Latin  rules  for  the  genders  of  nouns  and 
prosody.   Tliird  book  of  the  Gallic  war  read  by  the  highest  thirty  pupils. 
Gbxek.  Rudiments  through  the  verb.    Extracts. 

Geogbapht.  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Russia,  Turkey  in  Ehirope  and  Asia, 
Arabia,  Persia,  Hindostan,  Eastern  Peninsula,  China,  Tliibet,  Tar- 
tary,  Russia  in  Asia,  and  Asiatic  Islands. 
History.  Simpson^s  Roman  History. 
Scbiptubb  Biogbapbt  and  Recitations,  continued. 
Abxthmetic.  Revision,  through  simple  proportions 

FOURTH  CLASa 

Latin.  Vtrgilj  1st  eclogue,    ^neid,  1st  and  2d  books.    SdUust. 
Mair^s  Introduction^  commenced. 

Rudiments^  with  rules  for  gender  and  prosody.    Written  exercises,  in 
proso  and  verse. 

Gbkek.  Extracts.    RudimentSt  revised.    (Two  divisiolis  of  the  class  in  une- 
qual progress.) 

Gbographt.  Modem  Greography,  completed. 

Histobt.  Simpson's  History  of  Greece. 

Scbipture  Biogbapht,  and  Recitations,  continued. 

Abitumetic.  Practice.    Simple  and  compound   proportions.     Interest.    Dis- 
count   Partnership.    Profit  and  loss.    Fraetions. 

FIFTH  CLASa 

Latin.  Virgil.  iBneid,  2d  book  and  6th  eclogue.    Horace^s  Odes^  1st  and 

2d  books.     Livy,  part  of  2l8t    book.     Introduction  and  rudiments, 

continued. 

Greek.  Xenophon*s  Anabasis,  Ist  book  and  part  of  2d.     Homer*s  Iliad,  1st 

book.     Dunbar^s  Introduction.    Greek  Testament.    St  John.    Greek 

rudiments,  revised.     Exercises,  in  prose  and  verse. 
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GiooBAPnT.  Modern  Europe,  revised.     Roman  Empire. 
Enqusil  Milton^s  Paradise  Lost,  read.     Elkhkntart  Science. 
AmiTHMETic.  Revision.     Vulgur  and  decimal  fractions;  duodecimals,  square 

and  cube  root 
Geojcetbt.  Euclid,  book  1st 

SIXTH  CLASS. 

Latiw.  Horace's  Odes,  books  3d  and  4th.     Virgil^  2d  and  4th  Georgics. 
Lifoy,  21st  book,  completed.     Part  of  22d  book.     Exercises. 

OmucK.  Sandford's  Homeric  Exercises,  Part  2d.  Homer's  Iliad,  2d  book. 
Xenophoh*s  Anabasis,  4th  and  5th  books.  Sophocles'  (Edipus  Tyran- 
nus.     Greek  Testamertt,  St  Mark.     Exercises,  in  prose  and  verse. 

Geoghapht.  Greece,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  Grecian  Islands. 

Engusb.  Campbell's  Pleasures  of  Hope.     Tragedies  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Co- 
riolanus.     Irmng's  Elements  of  English  Composition. 

ABiTEifiTic.  Revised. 

Geomxtbt.  Eudid,  1st  four  books. 

Alqxbra,  to  Quadratic  Equations. 

Fbxnch.  Levizae's  Grammar.     Cours  de  LUterature. 

SEVENTH  CLASa 
Latin.  Horace's  Epistles  and  Ars  Poetica.     Cicero,  Selected  Orations,  &c. 
Terence,  the  Adelphi.      Tacitus,  Germany  and  Agricola.     Adams' 
Antiquities. 
GmsEK.  Horner^  9th  book  of  Iliad.    SopJiocles,  Antigone.     Part  of  Herodotus, 

Exercises. 
Geomxtbt.    Euclid,   six    books.     Trigonometry.     Surveying.    Navigation. 

Mensuration.     Algebra. 
Fbxnch.  Levixac's  Grammar.     Cowper's  Letters,   translated    into  French. 
Cours  de  IMthature,    Fables.    Tragedies  of  Cinna,  Iphigenia,  and 
Zaireu 

The  Bible  is  read  for  an  hour  every  Monday  morning,  and 
the  school  is  opened  with  prayer.  The  following  table,  com- 
piled from  the  report  of  the  rector  to  the  directors  of  the 
academy  in  1836,  gives — though  not  so  definitely  as  might 
be  desired — an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  time  allotted  to  differ- 
ent objects  of  study. 
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Diltrilmtion  of  time  in  the  principal  depulmentB  of  study  in  the  Edinburgh 

Academy. 
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The  general  system  of  teaching  is  that  usual  in  the  English 
and  Scottish  schools.  Text-books  are  multiplied,  and  the  pupils 
come  to  the  institution  mainly  to  be  examined  on  the  lessons  learn- 
ed out  of  it.  The  lower  portion  of  a  class,  however,  probably 
obtain  the  greater  part  of  their  knowledge  by  the  drilling  which 
takes  place  in  the  recitation.    The  extent  of  this  drilling,  and 

*  Indudes  geography  and  composition. 

t  Includes  composition, 

t  Besides  geography. 

i  Latin  alone, 

I  Indades  history. 

Y  Indades  Scripture  Biography  and  spelling, 

**  Arithmetic  and  writing  are  together  set  down  at  six. 

ft  Writing  and  arithmetic,  six  hours. 

tt  In  forming  the  total,  the  numbers  of  the  sixth  column  have  been  doubled. 
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amount  of  extra  information  communicated,  depend  upon  the 
master,  and  upon  the  character  of  the  course.  For  example, 
in  the  rector's  class  I  heard  an  excellent  extemporaneous  lec- 
ture, or  conversation,  on  ancient  geography,  introduced  during 
a  recitation  upon  a  lesson  in  Livy,  and  these  occasions  are 
always  rendered  available  by  collections  of  maps  and  models 
which  belong  to  the  academy.  The  system  is,  however,  essen- 
tially one  of  recitations  of  fixed  portions  of  a  text-book,  the 
book,  and  not  the  teacher,  being  looked  to  as  tlie  principal 
source  of  information.  In  arithmetic  the  black-board  is  much 
used,  and  the  English  department  has  the  advantage  of  the 
superintendence  of  Sheriflf  Wood,  one  of  the  directors,  and  will, 
I  doubt  not,  come,  in  the  end,  to  be  more  appreciated  than  at 
present 

The  stimulants  to  exertion  arc,  besides  the  approbation  of 
the  teacher,  changes  of  place  in  the  classes  during  the  daily 
recitation,  places  at  the  end  of  the  session,  and  public  examina* 
lions,  with  the  award  of  prizes.  A  register  is  made  at  inter* 
vals  of  the  places  of  the  pupils,  and  the  result  of  its  summa- 
tion determines  the  standing  of  the  individual  at  the  close  of 
the  session.  Recently,  the  practice  of  examining  in  writing  has 
been  introduced  in  the  seventh  or  highest  class,  in  addition  to 
the  usual  viva  voce  method.  Questions  previously  prepared  by 
examiners  not  connected  with  the  academy,  on  the  different 
subjects  of  study,  were  placed  before  the  class  to  be  answered, 
and  the  result  is  stated  to  have  been  satisfactory.  This  excel- 
lent method  is  adopted  from  the  English  universities. 

In  order  to  show  the  results  of  the  system  of  education  in 
a  particular  school,  it  is  usual  to  have  recourse  to  the  arbitrary 
standard  of  the  success  of  certain  pupils  in  higher  institutions. 
Average  success  in  after  life  would  afford  some  test  of  the  va- 
lue of  the  education,  but  that  of  a  few  distinguished  individuals 
proves  chiefly  that  men  of  superior  intelligence  have  at  some 
time  or  other  been  connected  with  the  school,  and  that  they 
have  not  lost  their  powers  by  the  course,  without  showing  that 
their  education  has  been  the  best  possible.  When,  instead  of 
considering  general  success  in  life,  the  more  limited  standard 
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of  success  in  a  higher  institution  is  assumed,  then  it  shows 
rather  the  adaptation  of  the  lower  education  to  the  higher,  than 
that  the  lower  is  good  in  itself.  The  test  is,  therefore,  essen- 
tially defective,  but,  by  extending  the  comparison  to  the  ca- 
reer of  many  pupils,  in  a  number  of  institutions,  each  of  a  dif- 
ferent scope,  it  becomes  of  some  value. 

The  cases  presented  by  the  directors  of  the  Edinburgh 
Academy,  in  their  reports  for  1835  and  1836,  as  tests  of  the 
eondition  of  the  institution,  appear  to  me  too  few  to  give  a  cor- 
rect notion  of  the  average  success  of  pupils  for  either  of  these 
years,  the  greatest  number  of  pupils  spoken  of,  from  any  one 
class,  being  eight,  or  but  about  one-sixth  of  the  class.  The 
number  of  higher  institutions  in  which  they  have  gained  honors 
is,  however,  more  satisfactory  than  the  number  of  cases,  em- 
bracing the  Universities  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Cambridge, 
Oxford  and  Dublin,  the  London  University  and  Haylebury 
Colleges,  and  the  Military  School  at  Sandhui'st  The  number 
of  different  departments  in  which  they  have  gained  distinction 
is  also  quite  satisfactory,  and  the  inference,  on  the  whole,  is 
certainly  favourable  to  the  intellectual  development  which  may 
be  obtained  at  this  institution. 

The  discipline  of  the  school  is  generally  mild,  and  there  is  an 
effort  made  to  bring  the  influence  of  the  parents  to  bear  upon 
the  progress  and  general  deportment  of  the  child. 

fflGH  SCHOOL  OF  GLASGOW. 

Having  described  the  Edinburgh  Academy  somewhat  mi- 
nutely, I  shall  confine  myself,  in  the  notice  of  the  High  School 
of  Glasgow,  chiefly  to  the  peculiarities  of  arrangement  in  the 
latter,  which  result  from  certain  differences  in  the  objects  of  the 
two  schools.  Though  the  High  School  of  Glasgow  stands  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  university  of  that  city  as  the  academy 
does  to  that  of  Edinburgh,  and,  indeed,  is  more  intimately  con- 
neoted  with  it,  the  former  institution  has  also  other  objects, 
namely,  to  afford  elementary  instruction,  and  to  educate  youth 
for  tlie  pursuits  of  commerce,  manufactures,  and  the  arts.  The 
high  school  has  separate  courses  of  English,  classics,  mathe- 
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maticsy  writing,  and  drawing,  any  one  of  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed alone,  or  several  at  a  time.  The  hours  of  recitation  are 
so  arranged  as  to  admit,  as  far  as  possible,  that  a  pupil  may 
pursue  those  courses  which  it  is  thought  should  be  simultaneous. 
In  the  academy,  as  has  been  seen,  the  course  is  indivisible,  and 
all  its  branches  must  be  pursued  by  the  student.  The  principle 
of  equality  among  the  teachers  is  carried  out  so  impartially  at 
the  high  school,  that  as  two  classical  masters  are  required  for 
the  number  of  pupils  who  pursue  that  course,  those  who  enter 
each  alternate  year  constitute  the  class  of  its  two  masters  re- 
spectively. The  plan  of  organization  is  attended  with  the  defect 
of  want  of  uniformity  in  methods,  and  of  adaptation  to  each 
other  in  the  several  departments,  but  it  has  the  advantage  of 
enabling  pupils  who  are  intended  for  different  pursuits  in  life  to 
follow  the  studies  most  appropriate  to  them,  and  thus  supplies, 
in  part,  the  place  of  the  two  establishments  of  Germany,  the 
gymnasium  and  the  real  school.  The  future  merchant,  manu- 
facturer, and  mechanic,  may  pursue  together  the  courses  of 
English,  French,  mathematics,  drawing,  and  chemistry;  the 
first  may  continue  French  and  enter  the  commercial  school, 
the  second,  mathematics  and  drawing,  and  enter  the  same 
school,  while  the  third  continues  mathematics,  drawing,  and 
chemistry.  This  arrangement  of  the  school  adapts  it  to  the 
wants  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  city,  though  I  am 
satisfied  that  two  schools,  each  with  a  fixed  course  of  instruc- 
tion, would  answer  the  end  proposed  much  better. 

The  classical  department  prepares  for  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, and  as  pupils  may  enter  there  at  an  early  age,  and  require 
no  very  advanced  attainments  for  admission,  the  studies  of  this 
school  are  comparatively  elementary.  The  course  lasts  four 
years,  and  a  private  class  may  be  followed  for  a  fifth,  by  those 
who  do  not  intend  to  pursue  an  academical  career,  or  who  wish 
to  begin  it  better  prepared  than  is  usual.  Greek  is  begun  in  the 
third  year. 

The  English  department  answers  two  purposes;  it  prepares 
very  young  pupils  for  the  other  classes,  and  it  carries  forward 
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the  more  advanced  through  the  higlier  courses  of  grammar, 
logic,  and  belles  lettres. 

This  admirable  course  may  be  thus  arranged,  according  to 
the  subjects: 

I.  Alphabet  Class.  Reading  and  spelling  taught.  Lessons  on  objects.  Clatt 
book$,  Wood*8  Elementary  Books.     Elliotts  Natural  History. 

II.  Enqlish  Reading  Class.  Bible  teaching  and  training  as  the  foundation  of 
moral  and  religious  knowledge.  Readings  in  Biography,  Natural,  and  Civil  His- 
tory, Elementary  Science,  ^c  Grammar  for  beginners.  Spelling,  meaning,  and 
derivation  of  words.  Class  books.  The  Bible,  Companion  to  the  Bible,  Wood's 
Inftructive  Extracts,  First  Grammar,  English  Etymologist 

III.  ENOLisn  Reading  Class.  Lessons  in  Natural  History,  Manufactures, 
Slc  illustrated  by  specimens  and  experiments.  Grammar  incidentally.  Spelling 
orally  and  by  dictation.  EUcmcnts  of  composition  by  weekly  practice  in  letter 
writing.  Class  books.  Book  of  Trades,  English  Etymologist,  Parley 's  Natural 
History. 

IV.  HisTOBT  Class.  Familiar  Lectures,  Ancient  History  and  Biography, 
Modern  History. 

V.  Readings  from  the  British  Classics.  Grammar  and  composition.  Recita- 
tioos. 

VI.  Gbammas.  Science  and  art  of  grammar.  Pronunciation.  Orthography, 
by  dictation.  Derivation  of  words.  Synonyms.  Punctuation.  Composition. 
Pimctice  in  letter  writing,  and  in  the  analysis  of  narrative  and  descriptive  pieces. 
CZms  books,  MK^ulloch*s  Gnunmar.  Booth's  or  Irvine's  Compositioo.  Carpen- 
ter's Synonyms. 

VII.  HioHBK  PABTS  OF  GnAMiiAB.  General  Grammar.  Outlines  of  Logic, 
with  exercises  in  composition.  Elements  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres, 
English  Literature.  Class  books,  Crombie's  Etymology  and  Syntax.  Dun- 
can's Logic,  or  Abridgment  of  Whately's  Logic.  Abridgment  of  Blair's  Lec- 
tures. 

Each  of  these  classes  has,  in  general,  one  hour  of  recita- 
tion every  day,  but  the  more  advanced  pupils  attend,  usually, 
more  than  one  of  them.  The  methods  of  teaching  adopted 
by  the  English  master*  are  among  the  best  which  I  saw 
abroad.  He  has  combined  the  knowledge  of  things  with  that 
of  words.    His  pupils  are  as  well  trained  in  the  knowledge 

*  Mr.  Alcxande  J.  Dorscy,  who,  having  travelled  on  Uic  continent  and  at  home 
tat  improvement  in  methods  of  teacliing,  has  adopted  an  eclectic  method,  which 
produces  excellent  results.  He  has  especially  studied  the  secret  of  the  great 
in  the  more  modern  German  schools,  and  has  followed  out  their  meUiods. 
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of  realities  as  in  a  school  of  a  disciple  of  Pestalozzi,  and  in 
verbal  knowledge  as  those  of  Mr.  Wood.  He  relies  more  on 
the  training  of  the  school-room  than  is  usual  in  England,  and 
yet  does  not  neglect  the  encouragement  of  study  at  home. 

The  lessons  on  objects  are  illustrated  by  neat  cabinet  speci- 
mens of  minerals,  geological  specimens,  objects  of  art,  &c. 
Mineralogy  is  early  introduced,  as  affording  a  pleasant  stimulus 
during  the  walks  of  the  pupils.  Practical  geology  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  useful  in  the  same  way;  but  I  cannot  assent  to  the 
introduction  of  theoretical  generalizations,  which  are  received 
by  the  pupils  as  established  principles,  and  which  make  it  diffi- 
cult for  them,  in  after  life,  to  separate  the  theories  of  the 
science  from  its  facts.  A  knowledge  of  trades  forms  a  second 
part  of  this  instruction,  and  the  various  establishments  of  Glas- 
gow are  visited  by  the  teacher  and  pupils.  Habits  of  observa- 
tion, of  analysis,  and  of  order  arc  thus  inculcated,  while  much 
knowledge,  not  only  of  art,  but  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  are  to  move,  is  acquired. 

The  method  of  teaching  orthography  seems  to  me  an  im- 
provement upon  that  of  the  German  schools.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary system  of  dictation,  the  master  writes  upon  the  black- 
board, by  direction  of  one  of  the  class,  a  word  which  is  to  be 
spelled,  the  pupil  naming  the  letters.  Criticism  is  called  for 
from  the  class,  and  among  those  who  signify,  by  a  sign,  that 
they  wish  to  make  a  correction,  the  master  selects  one.  He 
alters  the  word,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  pupil,  submits 
it  anew  to  criticism,  and  so  on.  The  whole  class  is  thus  kept 
alive,  a  result  which  marks  the  ability  of  a  teacher,  in  a  way 
not  to  be  mistaken.  The  same  words  are  parsed  in  the  gram- 
mar class,  the  use  of  the  black-board  enabling  the  teacher  to 
make  the  instruction  really  simultaneous,  where,  otherwise,  it 
would  be  individual. 

Themes,  or  short  essays,  intended  to  introduce  words  as- 
s^ed  by  the  teacher,  and  more  advanced  essays,  upon  speci- 
fied subjects,  arc  written  by  the  pupils,  and  read  in  the  class, 
attention  being  roused  by  permitting  criticism  by  the  pupils  them- 
selves.   In  the  reading  lessons,  correction  by  any  one  of  the 
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class  is  allowed,  the  successful  corrector  taking  the  turn  of  tha 
reader.  These,  and  various  other  applications  of  the  same  gen- 
eral principle,  of  rendering  the  instruction  simultaneous^  make 
this  school  very  remarkable.  The  arrangement  of  the  school- 
room, with  benches  on  raised  platforms,  is  an  important  aid  in 
the  use  of  the  method.  The  paraphrases  of  Whately*s  Logic, 
and  other  exercises  in  this  branch,  which  I  heard  from  the  elder 
pupils,  were  very  good.  The  historical  lessons  were  illustrated 
by  numerous  drawings,  calculated  to  convey  accurate  general 
information,  and  to  impress  the  memory  through  the  eye;  The 
pupils  change  places,  as  in  other  schools,  though  this  forms  by 
DO  means  the  main  dependance  of  the  teacher  for  securing 
attention.    Corporal  punishment  is  not  at  all  resorted  to. 

Between  each  hour  of  recitation  is  an  interval  of  ten  minutes 
for  recreation,  during  which,  also,  the  air  of  the  school-room  is 
thoroughly  changed.  Both  these  are  important  details,  and  are 
very  commonly  overlooked. 

The  commercial  and  mathematical  department^  besides  uniting 
in  a  complete  course  with  the  classical  and  English  depart- 
ments, gives  special  instruction  to  clerks,  book-keepers,  sur- 
veyors, navigators,  &c.  The  branches  taught  are  geography 
(principally  to  pupils  from  nine  to  twelve  years  of  age,  from  the 
other  departments),  physical  geography,  and  the  elements  of 
astronomy,  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  heights  and  dis- 
tances, mensuration,  algebra,  including  quadratic  equations,  and 
logarithms.  The  higher  mathematics,  including  the  differen- 
tial and  integral  calculus,  and  the  elements  of  natural  philo- 
sophy. The  department  of  foreign  languages  furnishes  instruc- 
tion in  French  and  German.  The  tvriting  and  drawing  de- 
partments are  each  under  the  charge  of  a  separate  master,  and 
the  first  is  subsidiary,  in  a  degree,  to  the  general  objects  of  the 
school.  A  chemical  course  has  recently  been  added  to  the  fore- 
going, on  a  plan  to  which  I  shall  refer  more  particularly  here- 
after, in  which  the  pupils  manipulate.  It  is  intended  for  boys 
from  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  high  school  pos- 
sesses a  library  and  an  increasing  collection  in  natural  history. 
It  furnishes,  by  the  private  exertions  of  its  teachers,  to  the  in- 
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habitants  of  Glasgow,  in  addition  to  the  regular  courses  for 
youth,  others  for  adults,  which,  in  some  departments,  are  well 
attended. 

While  this  freedom  of  choice  among  the  courses  has  advan- 
tages over  the  exclusive  system,  which  allows  no  variation  in 
the  studies,  even  where  pupils  are  intended  for  different  lines  of 
life,  I  confess  that  I  should  much  prefer  a  more  simple  arrange- 
ment, the  parallel  courses  in  the  different  schools  being  so  regu- 
lated that  the  choice  of  branches  of  study  would  not  devolve 
upon  parents,  who  are  most  generally  unwilling,  and  often  unable, 
to  judge  in  such  matters.  The  destination  of  the  pupil  having 
determined  which  of  the  parallel  schools  he  will  enter,  he  should 
find  a  regulated  course  for  him  to  follow.  A  facility  of  transfer 
from  one  school  to  another  would  remedy  mistakes,  or  enable 
changes  of  purpose  to  take  place.  Such  establishments  might 
be  under  a  common  head,  or  be  governed  by  a  board  of  teach- 
ers, if  it  were  considered  desirable  to  unite  them,  and  thus  to 
realise  the  advantages  which  result  from  uniformity  of  methods 
in  the  different  schools. 

BELFAST  ACADEMY. 

The  Belfast  Academy  has  all  the  advantages  of  a  general 
superintendence,  with  that  of  the  division  into  particular  schools. 
It  consists,  in  fact,  of  four  schools,  a  classical,  mathematical, 
English,  and  writing  school.  Over  each  of  them  is  a  master, 
chosen  by  the  trustees  of  the  academy,*  and  the  whole  is  super- 
intended by  a  principal,  who  has  the  chief  direction  of  the  dis- 

*  Formerly,  the  choice  of  maaters  was  vested  in  the  principal,  who  has  re- 
cently preferred  to  relinqaish  this  right,  as  making  the  masters  more  independent, 
and,  therefore,  securing  better  men.  The  principal  of  this  academy.  Dr.  Bryce, 
is  among  the  most  enlightened  teachers  of  Great  Britain,  and  his  experience  is 
equal  to  his  talents  in  his  Tocation.  A  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  upholder 
of  a  complete  classical  culture,  where  it  is  attempted,  he  freely  admits  the  claims 
of  natural,  mathematical,  and  mental  science  to  a  place  in  a  fall  course,  as 
deductions  from  both  theoretical  and  practical  grounds.  In  giving  instruction  to 
teachers.  Dr.  Bryce  labours  to  inculcate  principles  rather  than  methods,  and  in 
selecting  a  teacher,  places  more  stress  upon  the  ability  to  tcacli,  than  upon  actual 
knowledge.  Dr.  Bryce  proposes,  for  the  science  and  art  of  education,  the  term 
Pedootios. 
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* 

cipline  and  instruction*  The  principal  is  also  the  classical 
master,  and  has  the  privilege  of  taking  boarders  in  his  family,  so 
that  this  may  be  considered,  in  part,  as  a  boarding-schooL 

The  discipline  is  of  a  mild  and  paternal  character*  though 
negligence  is  by  no  means  tolerated,  and  corporal  chastisement 
is  resorted  to  when  milder  punishments  have  proved  unavailingt 

The  classical  course  prepares  for  entrance  into  Trinity  Col- 
I^,  Dublin,  or  carries  the  pupil  through  the  higher  studies*  in* 
eluding  the  Hebrew. 

It  would  be  useless  to  go  into  a  recapitulation  of  the  authors 
read,  an  example  of  a  school  of  this  grade  having  already  been 
given;  and  I  should  not  succeed  in  conveying  in  writing  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Principal,  which  constitutes  the  excellence  of 
his  method.  It  carries  out  individual  teaching  to  a  great  degree 
of  perfection;  watching  studiously  the  workings  of  the  pupil's 
mind,  and  entering  it  by  the  avenue  where  it  is  found  most  ac- 
cessible, illustrating,  reasoning,  and  repeating,  unfolding  to  the 
understanding  before  asking  the  memory  to  take  cognizance; 
encouraging  to  self-exertion,  reproving,  and  persuading — com- 
paring the  pupil  frequently  with  himself,  that  he  may  see  the 
progress  which  he  has  made.  This  system  of  individual  teach- 
ing is  as  remarkable  as  the  simultaneous  method  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Glasgow  High  School 

The  experience  of  this  institution  may  be  confidently  appealed 
to  in  favor  of  the  introduction  of  the  elements  of  natural  history 
into  similar  schools;  it  has  not  only  been  found  to  act  favourably 
by  a  direct  development  of  the  intelligence,  but  to  react  also 
as  a  stimulus  to  the  classical  studies,  from  the  terminology  which 
must  be  employed  even  in  the  elements  of  the  science.  Under 
the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  the  pupils  have  a  na- 
tural history  society,  which  has  collected  a  very  tolerable 
museum,  and  which  serves  to  induce  exertion  out  of  the  school- 
room. 

In  the  writing  school,  a  substitute  has  been  tried  with  suc- 
cess for  the  usual  practice  of  determining  places  in  the  class 
by  comparative  trials  of  skill  between  different  individuals, 
namely,  to  fix  the  places  according  to  the  degree  of  improve* 
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ment  of  each  member  of  the  class.  In  general,  the  head  master 
of  this  institution  is  opposed  to  the  system  which  acts  entirely 
through  emulation.  Comparison  of  the  same  individual  at  dif- 
ferent periods  with  himself  he  considers  more  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, as  doubtless  it  is,  and  where  individual  teaching  can  be 
practised,  it  may  be  used  to  a  great  extent  Where  a  school  is 
efficiently  conducted,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  to  rely  ex- 
clusively upon  emulation  as  the  governing  motive,  though  I  do 
not  believe  that  it  can  be  safely  laid  aside  entirely  even  then, 
or  that  a  character  formed  without  its  influence  will  be  fitted 
for  after  life.  Besides  the  method  just  referred  to  above,  and  by 
which  the  pupils  are  graded  at  stated  intervals,  the  constant 
practice  is  to  hear  from  them  a  criticism  on  their  own  writing 
lesson,  consisting  in  a  comparison  of  what  they  have  produced 
with  the  copy  which  has  been  set  them  to  imitate. 

In  addition  to  the  natural  history  society,  there  is  another 
among  the  pupils  of  this  school  for  declamation,  &c.,  the  ex- 
ercises of  which  are  found  beneficial. 

ROYAL  BELFAST  ACADEMICAL  INSTITUTION. 

There  is  a  second  institution  in  Belfast,  which,  while  it  covers 
the  same  ground  as  the  academy,  extends  its  courses  into  the 
domain  of  superior  instruction.  It  presents  some  peculiarities 
of  government  and  arrangement,  and  which,  as  far  as  they  be- 
long to  the  lower,  or  academical  department,  should  be  noticed 
here. 

This  department  consists  of  the  following  schools :  "  Eng- 
lish and  geography,'*  **  arithmetic  and  mathematics,"  writing, 
classics,  "  French  and  Italian,"  and  drawing.  Each  school  is 
under  a  head  master,  who  has  assistants  when  required.  The 
masters  form  a  board,  over  which  one  in  turn  presides,  for  the 
regulation  of  the  whole,  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control 
of  the  visitors  and  managers  of  the  institution.  Certain  of  the 
teachers  are  allowed  to  take  private  pupils  as  boarders,  who 
are,  in  regard  to  the  domestic  concerns,  entirely  under  their  con- 
trol The  Board  of  Masters^  with  a  Principal,  would,  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  unite  the  various  advantages  which  I  have  pointed 
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out  in  describing  the  difllerent  kinds  of  organization  for  govern- 
ment and  discipline. 

The  method  of  free  courses  is  combined  with  that  of  a  regular 
gradation  of  instruction.  The  JBoard  of  Masters  recommends 
a  certain  course  to  be  pursued,  consisting  of  the  English,  wri- 
ting, and  arithmetical  departments,  or,  when  the  pupil  is  further 
fidvanced,  of  the  English  and  writing,  classical  and  mathema- 
tical departments,  and  including  the  modern  languages  and 
drawing,  when  desired.  At  the  same  time  the  courses  are 
entirely  free,  and  if  the  parents  do  not  abide  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  board,  the  responsibility  of  a  choice  in  the 
departments  rests  with  them.  The  time  from  ten  o'clock  A. 
M.  to  three  P.  M.  is  divided  into  four  periods  of  an  hour  and  a 
quarter  each,  and  a  pupil  attends  the  schools  in  rotation,  or  may 
attend  one  for  the  whole  four  periods.  The  classical  and  Eng- 
lish schools  are  those  to  which  the  arrangement  of  the  rest  is 
subordinate:  they  have  regular  classes,  and  the  irregularities 
are  made  to  fall  upon  the  writing  and  mathematical  schools,  in 
which  there  are  no  fixed  divisions  of  classes.  The  teachers  of 
French  and  of  drawing  hold  their  exercises  at  hours  which  do 
not  interfere  with  those  of  the  other  masters.  The  course  of 
drawing  includes  the  higher  kinds  of  drawing  and  painting,  as 
well  as  the  elements. 

There  is  a  natural  history  society  formed  among  the  pupils, 
under  the  direction  of  the  mathematical  master,  which  has  been 
found  useful. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  is  about  two  hundred, 
under  six  masters  and  ten  assistants,  averaging  thirteen  to  a 
teacher. 

EDINBURGH  INSTITUTION  FOR  LANGUAGES,  MATHEMATICS,  &<^ 

HILL-STREET. 

This  institution  was  undertaken  by  its  principal*  to  ascertain 

*  Robert  Cunningham,  A.  M.,  formerly  head  master  of  George  WatmoAiHBt* 
pital,  Edinburgh.  This  gentleman  is  now  Professor  of  Languages  in  Ldkyetto 
College,  Easton,  Pennsylvania.  The  Hill^trcet  institution  at  EdinlHurgh  — 
^        to  be  sustained  upon  the  plans  which  he  had  adopted. 
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whether  a  much  greater  amount  of  instruction  in  science,  and 
in  the  branches  commonly  called  those  of  an  English  education, 
together  with  the  modern  languages,  might  not  be  communi- 
cated, without  injury  to  a  thorough  classical  culture.  In  de- 
scribing it,  I  propose  first  to  state  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  institution,  and  then  to  enter  into  a  comparison  of  its 
courses,  as  to  character,  extent,  and  results,  with  those  of  the 
Edinburgh  Academy. 

There  are  two  distinct  courses  of  study,  one  intended  for 
those  who  wish  to  become  professional  men,  the  other  for  those 
of  more  limited  views.  The  following  is  an  outline  of  both 
courses,  which  extend  over  a  period  of  about  eight  years,  the 
pupil  being  supposed  to  enter  between  seven  and  ten  years  of 
age; 
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Age, 
7  to  10  jn,  Engliih,  Latin,  arithmetic, 

and  writing. 
9  to  11  yrs.  Latin,  Elnglisfa,  reading  and 
grammar,  geography,  na- 
tural history,  and  writing. 

11  to  14  yn.  Latin,  French,  English, 
reading  and  grammar, 
geography,  hbtory,  and 
writing. 

13  to  16  yrs.  Latin,  Greek,  French,  Ger- 
man, English  composi- 
tion, history^  mathema- 
tics, elementary  science. 
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English,  indading  lessons  on  ob- 
jects, arithmetic,  and  writing. 

English,  French,  geography,  arith- 
metic, natural  history  and  writ- 
ing. 

English,  French^  German^  English 
reading  and  grammar,  geogra- 
phy, history,  arithmetic,  and 
writing. 

English,  French,  German,  Italian, 
English  reading,  composition 
and  grammar,  geography,  his- 
tory, mathematics,  elementary 
science,  architectural  and  engi- 
neering drawing. 


The  first  of  these  courses  is  designed,  like  that  of  the  Edin-* 
burgh  Academy,  to  prepare  pupils  for  the  universities,  the  age 
on  terminating  it  being,  on  the  average,  about  seventeen.  The 
second  is  intended  to  prepare  for  practical  life,  and  is  similar 
to  that  of  a  German  "real  school."  I  confine  my  attention  at 
present  to  the  first  of  these.  The  courses  may  be  divided  into 
classical,  including  Latin  and  Greek ;  English,  including  read- 
grammar,  composition,  geography,  and  history;  i<^eign 
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modern  languages,  including  French  and  German;  science; 
including  arithmetic,  geometry,  the  lower  mathematics  and 
elementary  natural  history,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry* 

The  attention  of  the  pupil  is  called  to  more  objects  than  in 
the  academy.  Is  he  able  to  pay  sufficient  attention  to  each? 
This  may  be  determined,  in  part,  by  examining  the  progress 
made  in  the  several  branches,  and  as  the  English  instruction  is 
the  basis  of  the  whole,  it  will  be  proper  to  begin  the  examina- 
tion with  it 

First,  as  to  the  time  occupied:  The  academy  devotes  twen- 
ty-nine and  three-quarters  hours  per  week,  in  seven  classes,  to 
English,  including  geography  and  history;  the  Edinburgh  insti- 
tution thirty-nine,  in  five  classes,  which  cover  nearly  the  same 
ground  as  to  age.  Next,  as  to  the  progress  made  in  the  two 
schools:  Between  the  1st  of  October,  1835,  and  the  26th  of 
July,  1836,  the  following  studies  were  completed  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Institution: 

Fourr  English  Class.  Read  and  analyzed  the  sessional  sdiod  coDeetion. 
]|PCiilloch*8  English  Grammar.  Etymology.  Geography  of  Europe,  Asia,  Afiica, 
and  America,  and  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  Lessons  on  Objects,  part 
first    Poetry,  committed  to  memory. 

SiooND  EifGUSH  Class.  Read  and  analyzed  two  hundred  and  forty  poges  of 
Wood's  Extracts.  M*Culloch*s  Grammar.  Etymology.  Latin  and  Greek  prefixes. 
Cteograpfay  of  Afirica,  North  and  South  America,  and  of  EIngland  and  Ireland, 
France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain  and  Portugal,  Switzerland  and  Italy.  Natural 
history. 

Tbhid  English  Class.  Higher  division,  Wood^s  Instructive  Extracts  read  and 
malyzed.  Lennie's  Grammar.  Geography  of  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
IVance;  studied  maps  of  Holland,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  British  America, 
and  the  United  States.  Outlines  of  natural  history.  Written  exercises  on  the 
weekly  lectures  of  natural  history,  and  outlines  of  geology  and  mineralogy. 

HiSTOBT  and  Gxoorapht  Class.  Minute  geography  of  Portugal,  Spain, 
France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  the  Austrian  empire,  the 
naaller  German  states,  and  Prussia. 

Academy  Geography,  Denmark,  Grcrraany,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Western  Rus- 
■Sa*  Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  Hindostan.  Decline  and  subdiTision  of  the 
Western  Roman  empire.  Rise  of  the  kingdoms  established  on  its  ruins.  Eastern 
amfure.    Kingdom  of  the  Franks.    England  and  Scotland. 

History  of  the  progress  and  extension  of  the  Mahometan  power.  France,  to 
the  death  of  Louis  IX.  German  empire  and  Italian  states,  from  Charlemagne 
tb  tha  death  of  Frederick  II.    Norman  dynasty  m  Italy.    Spain,  to  the  ezpol- 
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•km  of  the  Moors.  England,  to  Edward  I.  Scotland,  to  Alexander  III.  Tarki, 
crusades,  and  kingdom  of  Jemsalem. 

Occasional  essays  and  regular  exercises  twice  a  week. 

Mathkxatical  and  Physical  Gkogbapht. 

EvoLisH  LiTXBATUBB  and  CovposiTioir.  Read  and  analyzed  Thompson*! 
Seasons,  Milton*s  Paradise  Lost,  Books  4th,  5th,  and  6th.  Chambers*s  English 
Literature.    Paley  *s  Natural  Theology  and  Written  Exercises.    Original  Essays. 

The  greater  extent  of  this  programme  is  in  proportion  to  the 
greater  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  English  studies  in  this 
school  than  in  the  academy,  especially  in  the  lower  classes, 
which  are  also  those  where  the  excess  in  time  is  the  greatest 
To  be  more  minute — the  courses  of  geography,  history,  higher 
English  reading,  and  composition,  do  not  difler  materially  in 
extent  in  the  two  schools,  but  the  elementary  course  of  gram- 
mar and  reading  of  the  institution,  the  frequent  verbal  analyses 
and  etymological  exercises,  render  its  studies  in  this  department 
much  more  complete  than  those  of  the  academy;  indeed, they 
form  the  basis  of  a  superstructure  which  must  be  imperfectly 
raised  in  the  fifth  class  of  the  academy  without  them.  From 
my  own  observation,  I  am  sure  that  the  ordinary  Latin  and 
Greek  exercises  are  not  a  substitute  for  the  etymological  exer- 
cises introduced  by  Mr.  Wood.  The  former  exercises  render 
the  latter  very  easy,  and  give  great  advantages  in  a  complete 
understanding  of  them,  but  the  latter  cannot  be  dispensed  with, 
or  left  to  the  unaided  ingenuity  of  the  pupil  to  follow  out 
Experience  proves  that  he  requires  to  be  directed  in  this  valu- 
able application  of  ancient  language;  and  in  the  extension 
given  to  this  subject,  the  course  at  the  institution  had  a  supe- 
riority, in  1836,  which  it  is  possible  it  may  not  retain,  since  the 
English  department  of  the  academy  has  now  been  for  several 
years  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Wood.  The  mode  of  teaching 
history  by  conversational  lectures,  combined  with  the  study  of 
a  text-book,  and  illustrated  by  maps,  drawings,  &c.,  used  in  the 
institution,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the  dryer  method  of  the 
study  of  a  text-book  and  recitation,  employed  at  the  academy. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  the  names  of  the  same  countries  in 
the  list  of  geographical  exercises  of  the  institution,  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  the  mode  of  studying  geography  adopted,  in  which 
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the  particular  countries  are  dwelt  upon  with  various  degrees  of 
minuteness,  in  successive  courses,  according  to  the  interest 
which  may  be  supposed  to  attach  to  them ;  the  first  lessons  con- 
taining a  general  outline  of  the  whole. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  superior  development  in 
the  English  studies  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention  to  other 
branches.  Of  these,  the  study  of  the  ancient  languages  ranks 
next  upon  the  programme.  In  the  academy,  these  studies  oc- 
cupy from  fifteen  to  twenty  hours  per  week,  in  the  different 
classes,  and  in  the  institution,  from  ten  to  fifteen.  The  greatest 
disproportion  is  in  the  lower  classes.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
programmes  of  the  Latin  studies  in  the  five  classes  of  the  insti- 
tution are  almost  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  first  five 
of  the  academy:  the  books  read  and  the  amount  of  study  in 
the  several  years  being  also  nearly  the  same.  But,  then,  in  the 
academy  there  arc  two  classes  which  have  not  their  parallels 
in  the  institution,  namely,  the  sixth  and  seventh;  so  that,  what- 
ever advantages  are  to  be  derived  from  the  higher  classical 
studies,  must  be  reckoned  against  those  of  the  institution  in 
other  courses.  In  this  will  be  found  the  true  difl[iculty  of 
the  estimate,  for  though  I  believe  that  with  teachers  of  equal 
abilities  the  same  progress  will  be  made  in  fewer  hours  if  the 
studies  are  not  exclusively  classical,  yet  this  cannot  be  carried 
beyond  a  certain  point,  and  we  cannot  have  the  advantages  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages,  and  of  mathematical  and  phy- 
sical science,  without  extending  the  time  for  the  course  of  edu- 
cation.    Such  is  the  experience  of  many  classical  teachers. 

In  composing  the  courses  in  the  modern  languages,  those  of 
the  institution  appear  to  have  decided  advantages.  There  are 
two  classes  for  the  French  in  both  the  academy  and  institu- 
tion. In  the  former  scliool  four  hours  and  a-half  per  week  are 
allotted  on  the  average,  and  in  the  latter  five  hours,  to  each  of 
the  courses.  In  the  latter  school  there  is  also  a  class  for  the 
German  language,  to  which  three  hours  per  w^eek  are  devoted. 
There  appears  no  where  to  be  any  variance  of  opinion  as  to 
the  fact,  that  the  modern  languages  are  inferior,  as  means  of 
intellectual  training,  to  the  ancient  They  are,  in  fact,  not  intro- 
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duced  into  the  courses,  mainly  for  this  purpose.  The  object  is» 
usually,  to  acquire  a  facility  in  reading  them;  the  power  of 
using  them  for  conversation,  and  in  writing,  is  further  some- 
times aimed  at,  though  the  time  allotted  to  them  seldom  allows 
the  attainment  of  such  a  result  The  methods  of  teaching 
them  are,  generally,  and  should  always  be,  adapted  to  these  ends, 
and  hence  essentially  diflerent  from  those  appropriate  to  the 
dead  languages.  All  experience  shows  that  the  earlier  they 
are  attended  to,  the  greater  facility  there  is  in  their  acquisi- 
tion, and  they  should,  therefore,  by  no  means  be  postponed 
longer  than  the  period  of  secondary  instruction;  and,  indeed, 
when  it  is  practicable,  there  would,  I  believe,  be  great  gain  in 
beginning  them  in  the  elementary  course.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  reflecting  faculties  are  naturally  little  developed 
in  early  youth,  while  the  memory  for  words,  as  well  as  for  things, 
is  strong,  and  instruction  at  this  period  should  be  directed  accord- 
ingly. It  is  true,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  ancient  lends  great  aid 
to  the  study  of  the  modern  languages,  but  I  am  persuaded  that 
the  gain  is  not  equivalent  to  the  loss  from  postponement  If 
the  object  be  to  learn  to  speak  a  language  as  well  as  to  read  itf 
the  flexibility  of  the  organs  of  speech  in  early  youth  renders  a 
beginning  at  that  period  almost  essential  to  success. 

The  courses  of  science  are  raised  into  high  comparative  im- 
portance in  the  institution.  The  attention  paid  to  arithmetic 
is  much  greater  than  in  the  academy.  In  the  first  three  classes 
of  the  former  five  hours  per  week,  and  of  the  latter  but  three, 
are  devoted  to  this  branch,  so  that  in  the  higher  classes  the  course 
of  the  academy  falls  decidedly  behind  that  of  the  institution.  If 
it  were  in  the  amount  of  progress  only  in  which  the  academy 
was  behind,  I  should  make  but  little  objection  to  it,  for  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  higher  branches  of  mathematics  are  l)etter  re- 
served for  superior  instruction,  unless  in  si^eclal  schools ;  but, 
then,  the  amount  of  intellectual  culture  to  be  gained  by  the  ex- 
ercises of  arithmetic  and  algebra,  appears  to  me  to  be  under- 
Talued.  Arithmetical  analysis,  if  not  as  important  an  intellec- 
tual habit  as  that  of  language,  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  ready  use  of  figures,  or  the  art  of  the 
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accountant,  forms  a  most  important  part  of  education.  Mental 
arithmetic  I  have  already  often  remarked  upon  as  a  most  useful 
branch,  and  I  do  not  think  the  time  devoted  to  this,  and  to  the 
practice  of  written  arithmetic  in  the  institution,  at  all  too  great 
The  course  of  geometry  in  the  two  schools  is  the  same.  The 
time  spent  in  the  study  of  trigonometry,  and  the  applications 
to  mensuration,  &c.,  in  the  academy,  is  too  small  to  secure  any 
considerable  progress. 

The  course  of  mathematics  in  the  institution  is  as  follows : 

Fourr  Clabb  of  ARiTHMrnc.  Tho  gronnd^rules  and  reduction.  Compound 
additioo,  Slc 

SiooNO  Clam.  Simple  and  compound  division.  Proportions  and  fractions. 
Practical  arithmetical  exercises.  (Ingram*s  Arithmetic,)  practice.  Decimal  frac- 
tions.   Compound  proportions. 

7^uu>  Class.  Compound  rules.  Reduction.  Practice.  Simple  and  compound 
proportions.  Vulgtir  and  decimal  fractions.  Interest.  Elquation  of  payments. 
Stocks.    Loss  and  gain. 

FouETR  Class.  Cunningham^s  Arithmetic  Vulgar  and  decimal  fractions. 
Practice.  Proportions.  Commission.  Interest  Chain  rule.  Stocks.  Loss  and 
gain.    Barter.    Distributive  proportion.    Insurance  and  exchange. 

Firni  Class.  Algebra.  Primary  rules.  Simple  equations.  Problems.  Alge- 
braic fractions. 

FiasT  Class  of  Geometry.  In  three  divisions.  The  highest,  studies  six  books 
of  Efiiclid*s  Elements,  and  the  Appendix  of  Playfair.  Mensuration  and  plane  tri* 
gooometry  from  Davidson's  Practical  Mathematics.  Heights  and  distances.  Ex- 
amples and  problems. 

Seoond  Ci^ss  of  Geometet.  Revise  5th  and  6th  books  of  Euclid.  Trigonometry, 
from  Playfair*B  Appendix.  Mensuration  from  Davidson.  Simple  and  quadratic 
equations  from  the  same.  Wallace^s  Conic  Sections.  Mensuration  of  solids  and 
specific  gravities,  from  Davidson's  Practical  Mathematics.  Spherical  trigono- 
metry.   Geographical  and  astronomical  problems. 

The  higher  mathematics,  and  even  in  a  much  greater 
amount  than  the  one  just  stated,  is  indispensably  necessary  to 
a  course  intended  for  such  occupations  of  practical  life  as  those 
of  the  civil  engineer,  architect,  or  mechanician,  but  I  doubt  the 
importance  of  it  in  a  general  course,  preparatory  to  a  college  or 
university.  The  advantages  which  a  special  professor,  devoting 
all  his  energies,  will  have  in  the  powers  of  communicating  such 
instruction  over  a  teacher  who  is  occupied  with  many  other 
hifigs  in  addition,  is  too  obvious  to  need  discussion.     As  an 
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instrument  of  general  training,  under  these  circumstances,  the 
higher  mathematics  are,  in  my  opinion^  of  inferior  value  to  other 
branches. 

The  courses  of  the  elements  of  natural  philosophy  and  of 
natural  history  in  the  institution  are  very  appropriate.  That 
of  chemistry,  as  taught  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh,  is  one 
of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  exercises  of  the  student  The 
professor  assembles  a  class  from  the  institution  in  his  laboratory^ 
places  them  at  tables,  with  the  materials  for  experiment  before 
them,  orders  different  experiments  by  the  several  groups  into 
which  the  class  is  divided,  receives  their  explanation  of  the 
operations  in  the  hearing,  and  inspects  the  results  of  each 
within  the  view  of  the  whole  class,  and  thus  exercises  the  per- 
ceptive and  reflective  faculties  and  mechanical  skill  of  the  stu- 
dent, and  accustoms  him  to  describe  as  well  as  to  execute  and 
observe.*  When  treated  in  this  way,  chemistry  becomes 
highly  worthy  of  a  place  in  a  general  system  of  education. 
The  plan  is  very  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  La  Martini^re 
school  at  Lyons,  already  described,  though,  very  properly,  the 
tendency  here  is  more  general  than  practical.  Dr.  Reid  has 
many  classes,  besides  this  one  of  the  institution,  under  a  similar 
course  of  instruction. 

The  morning  of  every  Saturday  is  devoted  in  this  school  to 
religious  instruction.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  four  classes, 
the  youngest  of  which  read  the  Scriptures,  and  are  examined 
upon  them,  and  on  Wood's  Biography  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments. The  oldest  class  have  lectures  upon  the  Evidences  of 
Christianity,  and  read  the  Scriptures,  with  explanations  by  the 
principal. 

In  a  general  review  of  this  comparison,  it  appears  that  the 
courses  of  the  institution  are  more  numerous,  and  all,  except  the 
classical  course,  cultivated  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  the  aca- 
demy.   The  deficiency  in  the  latter  appears  chiefly  due  to  the 

*  All  the  experiments  are  made  upon  a  small  scale,  and,  in  ^ncral,  with  sodi 
common  apparatus  as  slips  and  rods  of  glass,  paper,  &,c.  The  clicmical  testa 
are  nsed  in  very  small  quantities.  Hence  the  expense  of  these  lectures  is  quite 
trifling. 
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considerable  eiTort  made  to  extend  the  instruction  in  mathe- 
matics into  the  higher  branches,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
two  modern  languages.  The  general  arrangement  of  the 
courses  in  the  institution  resembles  that  of  the  gymnasia  or 
grammar  schools  of  northern  and  central  Germany,  but  in  the 
very  points  just  stated,  in  reference  to  classics,  mathematics, 
and  the  modem  languages,  differs  from  them.  An  appeal^ 
therefore,  to  the  results  of  those  admirable  schools  induces  me 
to  prefer  the  restriction  of  these  courses,  for  youth  preparing 
for  the  professions,  within  the  limits  necessary  to  the  full  devel- 
(^ment  of  the  classical  course.  At  the  same  time,  I  consider 
that  the  importance  given  to  the  English  exercises  in  the  insti- 
tution, the  general  extension  of  the  studies  in  the  lower  mathe- 
matics and  in  elementary  science,  all  of  which  I  believe  to  be 
compatible  with  the  attention  to  the  languages,  are  real  advan- 
tages which  may  be  claimed  by  the  institution. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  AT  RUGBY. 

The  grammar  schools  in  England  which  have  attained  the 
highest  distinction,  are  of  the  class  which  receive  boarders. 
Of  these  the  school  at  Rugby  now  stands  among  the  first,  from 
the  character  of  its  head  master*  and  his  associates.  I  have 
compiled,  from  my  notes  of  information  derived  at  Rugby,  and 
from  the  account  given  in  print  by  the  principalf  himself,  a 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold.  I  visited  Rugby  with  letters,  which  jirodaoed  much 
courtesy  and  frankness  of  intercoarse,  but  found  that  custom — the  law  of  the 
pehool— did  not  admit  of  the  presence  of  a  stranger  at  the  recitations  of  the 
cUases,  or  his  visits  to  the  rooms  of  the  pupils  while  at  study.  This  seemed  to 
me  BO  strange,  aflcr  being  admitted  freely  even  to  private  schools,  that  I  stated 
my  wishes  to  the  Rev.  Head  Master,  and  understood  distinctly  from  him  that  he 
had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  the  presence  of  a  visitor  during  the  reeita^ 
lioa  of  an  English  grammar  schooL  Mr.  Bowning  Price,  one  of  the  mastera  to 
whom  I  was  addressed,  received  mo  with  mucli  hospitality,  and  very  kindly  gave 
me  the  information  which  I  asked,  but  even  in  liis  house  etiquette  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  introduce  me  into  the  study.rooms  of  his  pupils. 

I  had  occasion  to  verify  Dr.  Arnold's  remark,  in  the  case  of  two  other  gram* 
mar  schools  into  which  I  endeavoured,  witliout  success,  to  obtain  admission;  at 
Christ's  Hospital,  however,  which  ranks  witli  tlie  public  grammar  schools,  I  was 
freely  admitted  to  all  parts  of  the  institution,  as  has  already  been  stated. 

t  Rugby  School.    Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  vii.     London,  1834. 
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sketch  of  the  education  received  at  this  school,  considering 
that  the  authentic  nature  of  the  materials  authorized  me  so  to 
doy  though  I  can  say  little  from  personal  observation  as  to  the 
results  of  the  system. 

Purpose  of  the  school^  general  government,  ^c.  The  school  is 
intended  for  preparing  students  for  the  universities.  It  receives 
piq)ils  of  two  different  classes;  the  one  called  ''  foundationers^ 
must  be  children  of  parents  who  have  resided  for  two  years  in 
Rugby,  or  in  certain  parts  of  the  adjacent  country.  These  are 
educated  gratuitously,  and  their  number  is  not  limited.  They 
may  enter  at  the  age  of  seven,  though  eleven  is  considered  a 
more  suitable  period.  The  others  pay  for  their  education,  and 
are  limited  to  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  number.*  In  case  the 
parent  of  a  foundationer  does  not  live  in  the  town  of  Rugby, 
the  pupil  must  board  with  one  of  the  masters,  and  is  thus  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  other  students* 

The  buildings  containing  the  dwelling  of  the  head  master, 
the  chapel,  library,  recitation  rooms,  &c.,  arc  in  the  Eliza- 
bethan Gothic  style,  very  prettily  arranged,  and  have  an  exten- 
sive common  or  play-ground  at  the  back  of  them.  The  other 
masters  provide  their  own  dwellings,  which  are  in  different 
quarters  of  the  town. 

The  school  is  governed  by  a  body  of  trustees,  who  hdd 
annual  meetings  at  Rugby,  but  who  may  be  summoned  to  spe- 
cial meetings,  when  required,  at  other  places.  In  general  their 
authority  is  delegated  to  the  head  master,  who  is  elected  by 
them,  and  the  few  laws  enacted  for  the  government  of  the 
institution  are  contained  in  the  act  of  incorporation.  Tho 
assistant  masters  serve  as  a  council  to  the  head  master,  by 
whom  they  are  appointed,  and  besides  holding  regular  meet- 
ings once  a  week,  for  the  discussion  of  the  affairs  of  their 
classes,  may  be  convened  at  the  pleasure  of  the  head  master. 

Moral  education.  This  is  supposed  to  centre  in  the  head  mas- 
ter, upon  whose  character  its  success  essentially  depends,  and 


*  The  maitera  have,  besides,  established  a  scholarship,  by  subscription  among 
tlieaisdfts,  of  jS35  per  annum,  which  may  be  held  for  six  years. 
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who  is  the  pastor  as  well  as  teacher  and  governor.  He  has 
charge  of  the  instruction  of  the  highest  class,  called  the  sixth 
form,  and  from  the  important  part  which  they  play  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  school,  has  in  this  a  high  responsibility.  The 
other  masters  are  charged  with  maintaining  order  in  their  seve- 
ral rooms,  but  the  head  master  alone  has  the  authority  to 
sanction  corporal  chastisement  He  can  suspend  or  dismiss  a 
bad  student,  and  corresponds  frequently  with  the  parents,  that 
their  influence  may  be  brought  in  aid  of  his.  When  necessary, 
he  advises  the  withdrawal  of  a  pupil,  but  usually,  when  dismis- 
sion is  required,  or  in  cases  of  difl!icult  investigation,  calls  in 
the  board  of  masters  as  council.  It  was  stated  to  me  that  the 
sj'stem  of  "rights  and  privileges"  of  the  pupils  prevailed  to  a 
very  injurious  extent  at  this  school,  before  the  present  adminis- 
tration, but  by  a  calm,  temperate,  and  free  use  of  authority, 
the  features  considered  most  objectionable  have  been  done 
away.  The  fact  exemplifies  the  theory  of  the  influence  of  the 
head  master  a^  the  moral  centre  of  the  school. 

The  several  masters  take  boarders,  the  number  being  only 
restricted  by  the  accommodations  of  the  houses.  Some  of  the 
pupils  have  separate  sleeping  and  study  rooms,  others  room 
together. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  discipline  of  the  institu- 
tion is  to  be  found  out  of  school  hours,  when  the  main  body  of 
the  pupils  are  freed  from  the  direct  control  of  the  masters.  The 
whole  of  the  pupils  residing  in  one  house  are  then  under  the 
charge  of  the  boys  of  the  sixth  form,  or  highest  class,  living  with 
them,  and  are  subject  to  their  control  during  both  play  and  study 
hours.  These  members  of  the  sixth  form,  called  at  Rugby 
preposters  (propositi  viri),  are  required  to  regulate  the  rising, 
attendance  on  prayers,  meals,  and  recitations  of  those  under 
them ;  to  preserve  order,  and  to  prevent  absence  or  visiting 
during  study  hours ;  to  aid  the  younger  members  in  their  studies, 
and  to  afford  them  good  counsel  and  example.  To  enable  the 
preposters  to  preserve  their  authority,  they  are  invested  with  the 
right  to  punish,  by  setting  tasks,  by  confining  to  the  study  roonii 
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and  otherwise  cutting  off  privileges.  Besides  this,  they  assume 
the  right  to  chastise  corporally,  and  have,  by  usage,  many 
privileges  not  conferred  by  the  regulations  of  the  school,  and 
which  give  them  great  power  over  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  junior  pupils.* 

This  is  the  system  known  as  "  fagging"  at  Eton  and  West- 
minster, and  though  I  was  informed  that  it  does  not  bear  this 
name  at  Rugby,  even  among  the  pupils  themselves,  yet  it  is 
essentially  the  same  in  its  rules,  if  not  in  its  practices. 

Though  the  preposters  have  privileges  by  rule,  they  are 
yet  subject  to  punishments  from  the  masters,  which  are,  how- 
ever, usually  of  a  different  grade  from  those  of  the  junior  pu- 
pils, to  mark  their  station  even  in  the  results  of  deviation  from 
duty.  These  pupils  are  not  selected  for  their  office,  but  acquire 
it  by  right  of  seniority,  every  member  of  the  sixth  form,  or 
highest  class,  being  a  preposter.  When  it  happens  that  too  few 
of  this  fom  lire  with  a  particular  master,  or  that  those  who 
reside  with  him  are  young,  tfaeo  transfers  may  be  made  from 
among  those  living  with  others,  to  secure  the  better  action  of 
the  system.  The  fifth  form  are  exempt  from  the  control  of  the 
sixth,  but  have  themselves  no  charge  of  discipline. 

The  spirit  awakened  by  the  head  master  in  the  pupils  com- 
posing the  sixth  form,  must,  as  before  remarked,  determine  the 
character  of  this  system  of  education,  the  master  in  whose 
house  the  pupils  reside  giving  them  up  almost  entirely  to  this 
artificial  arrangement  There  is  a  porter,  who  has,  among 
other  duties,  that  of  preventing  disorder,  but  he  appeals  for 
support  to  the  preposters,  and  only  in  flagrant  cases  to  the 
master,  who  thus  steps  in  merely  as  a  last  resort,  and  is  not  the 
constant  guardian  of  the  youth  nominally  under  his  charge. 
The  teachers  who  approve  of  this  system  lay  it  down  as  a  prin- 
ciple, that  the  pupil  must  be  superintended  either  by  preposters, 

*  Among  these  usurped  rights,  the  consequence  of  the  law  of  the  strongest, 
are  the  sending  of  their  juniors  upon  errands,  and  imposing  certain  disagreeable 
duties  upon  them  in  their  games.  One  of  these  latter,  of  which  there  are  manj, 
was  found  so  injurious,  that  it  was  stopped  by  authority :  it  was  obliging  the 
lesser  boys  to  leap  the  line  at  leap-frog,  instead  of  the  preposter.  I  mention  it- 
to  show  the  character  which  this  tyranny  assumes. 
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or  by  ushers,  and  that  all  experience  has  shown  the  inefficiency 
of  the  latter  mode  of  government.  These  methods,  however,  ap- 
pear to  me  to  form  two  extremes,  neither  of  which  is  good.  If 
the  selection  of  the  preposters  was  made  on  account  of  peculiar 
fitness  for  their  office,  the  theory  of  this  form  of  school  govern- 
ment might  be  plausible;  if  they  were  required  to  act  according 
to  rules  emanating  from  the  masters,  and  deprived  of  their  pre- 
i^nt  usurped  authority,  the  system  would  be  less  objectionable ; 
and  if,  in  addition,  they  were  controlled  by  the  active  and  con- 
stant superintendence  of  the  masters,  we  should  then  have  the 
enlightened  system  which  is  substituted  for  that  of  fagging  in 
many  of  the  best  boarding-schools  of  Germany ;  without  such 
changes  the  theory  and  practice  cannot  accord.  It  is  ad- 
mitted, even  by  those  who  uphold  it,  to  be  readily  liable  to  great 
abuse,  and  to  foster  the  dangerous  spirit  of  the  bve  of  power. 
I  am  persuaded  it  never  could  have  been  suffered  to  exist  as  a 
system,  in  the  schools  of  our  country,  and  that  it  cannot  con- 
tinue under  the  reforms  which  must  gradually  be  bitroduced 
into  those  of  England.  Enlightened  masters,  intrusted  by 
parents  with  the  care  and  guidance  of  youth,  cannot  always 
be  blinded  by  custom  to  the  true  nature  of  their  responsibilities, 
or  willing  to  transfer  them  to  those  who  are  neither  fitted  by 
age  nor  by  habit  for  the  important  charge. 

The  care  of  the  pupils  on  Sunday  is  principally  with  the  mas- 
ters with  whom  they  board,  and  morning  prayers  are  said  at 
the  house  before  going  to  church.  Some  masters  encourage 
the  pupils  to  visit  in  their  families,  and  hold  religious  lectures 
on  Sunday,  afler  the  public  duties  of  the  day  are  over.  At 
Rugby  the  attendance  of  the  elder  pupils  on  the  communion  is 
not  made  a  matter  of  rule,  but  in  general  the  sixth  form,  and 
many  of  the  fifth,  are  communicants  of  the  church.  The  younger 
pupils  are  not  encouraged  to  come  forward. 

Pecuniary  allowances  are  distributed  regularly  by  the  mas- 
ters, who  feel  bound  to  check  extravagances,  when  known  to 
them,  by  correspondence  with  the  parents. 

The  following  is  the  order  6f  the  day  in  the  boarding  houses, 
varying  somewhat  with  the  season : — The  pupils  rise  at  six  and 
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a-half,  and  go  to  prayers  in  the  school  at  seven ;  breakfast  at 
eight,  dine  at  one,  take  tea  at  seven,  and  must  be  in  the  house 
in  winter  at  a  quarter  before  eight,  the  time  varying  with  the 
season ;  have  evening  prayers  in  the  boarding-house  at  eight 
o'clock,  retire  at  a  quarter  before  ten,  and  the  lights  must  be 
out  on  the  porter's  visit  at  ten  o'clock. 

On  half-holidays  there  is  a  roll  called  at  three  and  five, 
P.  M.,  to  prevent  the  pupils  from  going  too  far  beyond  the 
school  bounds.  On  Sundays  they  rise  at  half  past  eight,  and 
attend  prayers  in  the  houses. 

Jniellectual  education.  So  far  as  this  is  connected  with  the 
arrangements  for  study  in  the  boarding-houses,  it  has  been 
already  described.  For  purposes  of  instruction,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  pupils,  about  three  hundred,  is  divided  into  eight  classes 
or  forms,  each  of  which  is  instructed  by  one  of  the  assistant 
masters,*  or  by  the  head  master.  These  classes  are  designated 
as  first*  second,  and  third  form,  lower  remove,  fourth  form, 
upper  remove,  fifth  and  sixth  form  ;  the  object  of  this  nomen* 
clature  being  to  preserve,  for  the  highest  or  eighth  class,  the 
name  of  sixth  form,  which  has  long  been  applied  to  it  in  the 
English  grammar  schools  rf  a  fact  which  may  serve  to  illustrate 
the  tenacity  with  which  okl  customs  are  adhered  to  in  these 
institutions.  The  pupils  remain,  in  general,  longer  than  a  year 
in  each  class.  The  subjects  of  study  are  divided  into  three  de- 
partments, that  of  classical  literature,  arithjmetic  and^mathe- 
maUcs»  an(i.f!reQCb.  The  members  of  all  the  classes  below 
the  sixth  form  are  distributed  in  these  three  departments,  ac- 
cording to  their  proficiency  in  each,  the  same  pupils  being  thus 
usually  not  in  the  same  form  in  all :  but  in  the  sixth  form  the 
same  individuals  are  associated  in  all  the  departments,  so  that 
on  reaching  the  sixth  form  in  classical  literature,  the  pupil 
passes  at  once  to  the  same  division  in  all  the  studies.  This 
arrangement  would  be  nearly  impracticable  if  the  mathematical 
and  French  departments  were  considered  of  high  importanca 

*  Each  of  the  amittant  matten  receives  a  iaiary  and  perquinitM  of  £200,  an4 
bii  inoome  from  Tariocui  aoiiroeA  rum  to  aboat  3500  dollar^*, 
t  The  **  mafic  name  of  sixth  form.** 
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Each  master  teaches  in  the  three  departments,  though  he  may 
not  instruct  the  same  form  in  each.  It  is  obvious,  from  this 
plan,  that  very  moderate  attainments  are  possible  in  the  aux- 
iliary branches,  the  classical  department  being  the  one  upon 
i¥hicb  the  strength  of  the  school  is  exerted.  This,  in  fact,  essen- 
tially gives  rank  to  the  pupils  while  at  the  institution,  and  on 
entering  the  university.  The  s}r6tem  of  special  masters  for  the 
subsidiary  departments  was  tried  some  years  since,  but  failed, 
from  causes  which  I  did  not  exactly  understand. 

Each  half  year  is  divided  into  two  equal  periods,  called 
^language  time,"  and  ^^ history  time."  The  books  read  in  these 
two  periods  vary  in  several  instances,  the  poets  and  oraton 
being  read  principally  during  the  former,  and  history  and 
geography  being  chiefly  studied  during  the  latter.  This  will 
be  more  clearly  seen  from  the  following  table  of  the  general 
occupation  of  the  school  for  a  whole  year.*  It  does  not  include, 
however,  the  exercises  in  Greek  and  Latin  prose  and  verse 
which  are  required. 

nmiT  FOMM. 

Classical  biyisioit.  Language  time.  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  delectus. 
JRiisry  ftm«.  Markham*B  England,  toI.  i.  Seriptuntl  tnsfmcttoii,  ^e.  Chorcfa 
Cfttechism  and  abridgment  of  New  Testament  History. 

IIatbxmatical  ditisiov.  Tables.  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and 
division,  simple  and  compound.    Reduction. 

FmurcH  nzyisiojr.    HamoPs  Exercises,  up  to  the  auxiliary  verbs. 

BBCOND  PORM. 

Classical  diyisigit.  Language  time,  Latin  grammar  and  Latin  Delectus 
Eotropius.  Hittory  time,  Markham^s  England,  vol.  ii.  Scriptural  instruction, 
^    St  Luke.    Genesis. 

IIatbxxatical  DiYisioir.  The  work  done  in  the  first  form  repeated.  Rule 
of  three.    Practice. 

FmxHCH  DiYisiov.  Haroers  Exercises.  Auxiliary  verbs.  Regular  conjuga- 
tions and  some  of  the  irregular.    Gaultier^s  Geography. 

THIRD  VSBM. 

Classical  diyisiov.  Language  time,  Greek  grammar  (Matthia»,  Abridg- 
ment).  Valpy*s  Greek  Exercises.  Valpy's  Greek  Delectus.  Florilcgium. 
Translations  into  Latin.     History  time.      Eutropius.      Physical  geography. 

*  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  vii.,  p.  235,  &c    The  article  is  understood  to  be 
n  authorized  publication,  and  fh)m  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Arnold. 
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(Ufefol  Knowledge  Society.)  SMpiural  inatrueiiony  ^e.  Exodus.  Namben^ 
Judges,  i.  and  ii.    SamueL    St  Matthew. 

Mathbxaticai.  siTiiioir.  Role  of  three.  Practice.  Vulgar  firaottons.  In* 
teresL 

Frxvch  sitxsxov.  Hamel*s  Exercises,  first  part,  continued.  Irregular  verbs. 
Elizabeth,  ou  les  Exiles  en  Sib^rie. 

lOWZB  HXXOTX. 

Classical  ditisiov.  Language  time,  Greek  grammar  and  Valpy^s  Exer- 
cises. Rules  of  the  Greek  Iambics.  Easy  parts  of  the  Iambics  of  the  Greek  tra- 
gediana.  Virgil*s  Eclogues.  Cicero  de  Sencctute.  History  time.  Parts  of 
Justin.  Parts  of  Xenophon*s  Ana]^is.  Markham^s  France,  to  Philip  of  Valois. 
Serifhumi  it^iruetiony  Sfc.  St Hatthew,  in  Greek  Testament  Acts,  in  the  Eng- 
lishBibk. 

llATaniATiCAL  DiTisiOK.  Vulgar  fractions.  Interest  Decimal  fractions. 
Sjquareroot 

FaxircH  sitisiov.  Hamel  continued  and  repeated.  Jussieu's  Jardin  det 
Plantes. 

FOUMTH  FORK. 

Clamical  szyisiov.  Language  time.  iBschylus,  Prometh.  Virgil,  Ma,  ii. 
and  iiL  Cicero  de  AmicitiA.  Hutory  time.  Part  of  Xenophon*s  Hellenics. 
Floras  from  iiL  31  to  iT.  11.  History  of  Greece.  (U.  K.  S.)  Markham*s 
France,  from  Philip  of  Valois.  Detailed  geography  of  Italy  and  Germany.  Serip- 
tmral  ifutruction^  S^e,  Acts,  in  the  Greek  Testament  St  John,  in  the  English 
BiUe.    Old  Testament  History. 

Matbsxatioal  oiyisiov.  Decimals.  Involution  and  evolution.  Addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  algebra.  Binomial  theorem.  Euclid, 
Book  i..  Prop.  1  to  15. 

FmsHCH  oiTisiojr.  Hamel*s  Second  Part,  cliiefly  syntax  of  the  pronouns. 
La  Fontaine's  Fables. 

uvpxm  mxMOYx. 

Classical  ditibiov.  Language  time,  Sophocles*  Philoct  JSschyl.  Eume- 
nid.  Homer*s  Iliad,  i.,  ii.  Virgil  JEn,^  iv.,  v.  Parts  of  Horace,  Odes  i.,  ii.,  iii. 
Parts  of  Cicero*s  Epistles.  Hutory  time.  Parts  of  Arrian.  Parts  of  Paterculus, 
Book  iL  Sir  J.  Mackintosh's  England.  Scriptural  inetruetion,  St  John,  in 
Greek  Testament  Deuteronomy  and  Epistle  of  St  Peter.  Selections  from  the 
Psalms. 

Mathxmatical  Dinsioir.  Eqoatioo  of  payments.  Discount  Simple  equa- 
tions.   Eudid,  Book  i.,  from  15  to  end. 

Fkbvch  BiTisiojr.  Translation  from  English  into  French.  La  Fontaine's 
Fables. 

Lowsm  nrrn. 
Classical  bitisioit.    Language  time,    .£schyl.  Sept    Contra  Thebas.    So- 
phocles, (Ed.  Tyr.   Homer's  Iliad,  iii.,  iv.  Virgil's  ^neid,  vi.,  vii.    Extracts  from 
Ciceio*s  Epiitles.    Parts  of  Horace.    History  time.    Parts  of  Arrian.    Hero- 
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dotal,  Ui^  1,  38,  61,  67,  88, 116.  Jayj,  parte  of  ii.  and  iU.  HaUam't  Middle 
Ages.  France,  Spain,  Greeks,  and  Saraoenst  Physical  and  political  geographj 
of  all  Europe.  Scriptural  in$truction.  Bt  John.  Epistles  to  Timothj  and 
TkoB.    Bible  history,  from  1  Kings  to  Nehemiah,  inclusive. 

Matkimatical  ditibiov.  Exchange.  Alligation.  Simple  equations  with 
two  unknown  qualities,  and  problems.    Euclid,  Book  iiL 

Fbxvch  dftisiov.  Syntax  and  idioms.  A  play  of  Molidre,  to  conatme,  and 
then  to  turn  from  English  into  French, 

viTTH  romv. 

CitASgicAL  DiTisioir.  Language  time,  JBschyL  Agamemnon.  Homei^s 
niadf  v.,  Ti.;  Odyssey,  ix.  Demosthenes*  Leptines  in  Aphobum  L  Vhgil's 
iESb.  Tiii.  Parts  of  Horace.  Cicero  in  Verrem.  History  time.  Parts  of  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides.  Parts  of  Liyy.  Hallam*s  Middle  Ages.  State  of  society. 
Sarifiural  inttruetion^  S^e.    Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.    Paley*s  Hore  Pauline. 

Matbkmatical  divibiov.  Quadratic  equations.  Trigonometry.  Euclid,  to 
tiie  end  of  Book  vi. 

FxurcB  DiTisiov.  Pensdes  de  Pascal  Translations  from  the  English  into 
French* 

SIXTH  romx. 

Classical  ditisiov.  Language  time.  Various  parts  of  Virgil  and  Homer. 
Some  one  or  more  of  the  Greek  tragedies.  One  or  more  of  the  private  orations 
of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  against  Verres.  Parts  of  Aristotle's  Ethics.  History 
time.  Parts  of  Thucydides  and  Arrian.  Parts  of  Tacitus.  Parts  of  Russell's 
Modem  Europe.  Scriptural  instruction,  Jfc.  One  of  the  prophets  in  the  Sep- 
toagint  version.    Different  parts  of  the  New  Testament 

Mathematical  ditisioit.  Euclid,  iii.,  vi.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations. 
Plane  trigonometry.    Conic  sections. 

Fbbhch  ditisioit.  Parts  of  Guizot's  Htstoire  de  la  Revolution  d*Angleterre, 
and  Mignet's  Histoire  dc  la  R^volut  Fran^ais. 

A  comparison  of  this  course  with  that  of  one  of  the  grammar 
schools  still  adhering  closely  to  the  old  system,  will  serve  to 
show  how  far  it  is  in  advance;  I  select  an  authorized  account 
of  the  courses  at  Harrow  for  the  comparison.* 

THIBD  70 ax. 

Evangelia.  Ovid^s  Epistles.  Selects  e  profanis.  Greek  grammar.  Exempla 
Minora,  Two  sets  of  Latin  verses  and  one  Exempla  Minora,  during  each  week, 
n  exercises.  Monita  Christiana,  Hartley's  Geography.  Scriptures  read  on 
Smidaysu 

*  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  vol  ili.  p.  4,  Slc^    I«ondon. 
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rouBTH  vomM. 

Repetition  of  Ovid*i  Epistles.  Ovid's  MeCamorphoscs.  Ezoerpta  from  IHrfil 
and  Horace.    Turselini  Hist    Cesar  and  Monita  Christiana. 

Repetition  of  Greek  grammar.  Greek  Testament  Foesis  Gmca.  Tw« 
copies  of  Latin  Yerses  and  one  translation  from  the  Praxis  of  Dr.  Butler,  per 
week,  as  exercises. 

A  map  to  be  copied  and  shaded,  as  a  weekly  exercise  in  geognphy,  St  BCat- 
thew*s  and  St  Markka  gosp^.  Wake*8  Catechism^  with  Seriptore  proofr,  lor 
Sundays. 

SBXLL  VDBVr 

Hiftoria  Romana.  Cornelius  Nepos.  Virgirs  JEaeid,  Horace's  Odes,  Bpip' 
ties,  or  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameters  or  elegiacs.  Gtoek 
Testament  Musa  Groca.  Xenophon's  Anabasis.  Retronslation  of  XenophoD 
into  Greek.  Homer's  Iliad.  Repetition  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse.  Geography'. 
St  Luke's  and  St  John's  gospels.  Watts'  Scripture  History.  Doddridge's  Ser- 
mons on  the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  for  Sundays. 

rifTH  701IV. 

Historia  Romana.  Virgil's  .£neid  and  Georgics,  the  latter  in  the  way  of  lec- 
ture, and  with  repetition.  Horace's  Odes,  construed,  explained,  and  comments 
entered  in  oommoo  place  book.  Repetition  of  Horace's  Odes.  Horace's  Epis- 
tles and  Satires.  Latin  theme.  Latin  verse,  hexameter  or  elegiac  (thirty,  the  com- 
pulsory number  per  week).  Latin  lyrics.  Musa  Grsca.  Homer's  Iliad.  Thucydi- 
des.  Demosthenes.  Philosophia  Grasca.  Greek  plays,  and  lectures  on  the  Metrei 
and  Greek  theatre.  Grecian  history  and  chronology.  Ancient  geograj^y. 
Modem  geography.    Lecture  on  hteratore. 

Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Plaley's  Evidences*  Watt's  Scripture  Geography^  ftr 
Sundays. 

SIXTH  FOUC. 

Virgil's  .£neid.  Horace's  Odes,  Epistles,  and  Satires.  Historia  Romana^ 
Latin  themes.  Written  translations.  Latin  lyrics.  Latin  hexameter  and  pen- 
tameter verses. 

Parts  of  the  Grospels  and  Acts.  Musa  Gneca.  Homer's  Iliad.  Thucydidee^ 
Demosthencsb  Philosophia  Grvca.  Greek  plays.  Greek  prose  exercises  and 
verses. 

Greek  history.    Modem  history.    English  essays. 

Beausobre  on  the  New  Testament  General  Scripture  history.  Euclid.  VaL 
gar  and  decimal  fractions.    Logic. 

New  Testament  Newton  on  the  Prophecies.  Lectures  oo  the  Articles  o^4hie 
Church  of  England,  with  Scripture  proofs,  for  Sundays. 

Admitting  that  by  the  arraDgements  at  Rugby  the  mathe* 
matical  and  French  divisions  will  be,  in  general,  imperfectly 
taughty  wluch  does  not  seem  to  be  liable  to  a  doubt  in  theory. 
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and  which  the  fact  is  said  to  confirm,  how  vastly  superior  is 
its  mere  classical  division  to  that  which  occupies  the  time  of 
the  Harrow  student  In  that  division  the  ancient  languages, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  modern  history,  and  reasoning 
upon  the  acquisition  of  these  studies  for  themselves,  are  as  fully 
taught,  and  with  materials  which  appear  to  me  more  rational, 
connected,  and  better  chosen  than  those  of  Harrow.*  If  no 
literature  existed  beyond  that  of  Greece  and  Rome;  if  no  dis- 
coveries in  mathematics  or  physics,  in  art  or  nature;  if  no  na- 
tions had,  by  the  advance  of  civilization,  come  into  greater 
relative  importance  than  in  the  days  of  Rome's  prosperity,  the 
course  of  Harrow  might  be  well  adapted  to  train  up  British 
'  youths  of  the  provinces  in  the  learning  of  the  capital.  As  it  is, 
the  exclusion  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  that  characterises  modem 
civilization,  brings  discredit  upon  the  system,  and  the  worst 
foes  of  the  legitimate  use  of  classical  culture  are  those  who 
profess  to  be  its  best  friends.  The  success  which  the  pupils  of 
Rugby  have  had  in  the  universities,  the  standard  by  which  all 
the  public  schools  in  England  are  tried,  proves  conclusively 
that  it  has  lost  notlnng  on  the  score  of  classical  instruction  by 
introducing  some  modern  improvements  into  its  course.  The 
success,  in  the  same  field,  of  the  Edinburgh  Academy,  which 
has  also  adopted,  and  actually  gone  further  in  these  improve- 
ments, shows  that  an  efficient  arrangement  may  carry  out  the 
modern  courses  without  interrupting  the  progress  of  the  ancient 
languages.  When  we  come  to  consider  the  gymnasia  of  Ger- 
many, we  shall  have  additional  examples  of  the  same  kind, 
embracing  a  still  further  extension  of  modern  branches,  with- 
out injury  to  the  classical  departments.  This  grade  of  progress 
in  England,  and  even  in  Scotland,  has  yet  been  too  recent  to 
afibrd  the  desired  experience  as  to  its  results. 

The  masters  at  Rugby  are  at  liberty  to  give  private  instruc- 
tion in  any  branches  not  forming  a  part  of  the  regular  course, 
but  in  fact  have  few  private  pupils.  The  practice  of  giving 
private  lessons  of  revision  of  the  daily  exercises,  or  of  prepara- 

k  *  I  subjoin  in  the  Appendix,  No.  XII.,  the  remarks  understood  to  be  from  the 

pen  of  Dr.  Arnold,  on  the  Use  and  Method  of  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Languages. 
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tion  for  them,  is  not  allowed  here,  while  at  Harrow  each  pupU 
is. required  to  have  a  private  tutor. 

The  stimulus  of  taking  places  in  the  class  is  used  in  all  the 
forms  below  the  sixth;  the  classes  below  the  lower  fifth  taking 
places  according  to  proficiency  at  each  recitation.  There  is  a 
general  examination  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  the 
names  of  the  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  are  printed.  The 
students  have  the  privilege  of  presenting  themselves  for  exami- 
nation on  books  which  they  have  read  out  of  school,  and  this 
reading  counts  in  the  determination  of  standing.  The  fifth  and 
sixth  forms  are  examined  by  the  head  master  in  classics  once 
a  month,  and  at  the  June  examination  of  the  fifth  form  they 
are  rated  according  to  the  marks  of  the  last  half  year.  The 
sixth  form  is  limited  in  number,  and  hence  only  those  in  some 
degree  proficients  in  the  fifth,  enter  it.  A  pupil  who  has 
not  reached  the  fifth  form  at  eighteen,  or  the  sixth  at  nineteen, 
is  generally  allowed  to  withdraw.  The  members  of  the 
sixth  form  are  not  stimulated  by  daily  comparison  with  each 
other,  and  indeed  Dr.  Arnold  is  understood  to  be  very  cautious 
in  exciting  the  principle  of  ambition.  There  are,  however, 
prizes,  consisting  of  payments  called  "exhibitions,"  of  sixty 
pounds  (nearly  three  hundred  dollars)  a-year  for  seven  years^ 
which  may  be  awarded  to  pupils  entering  and  residing  at  either 
of  the  universities  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  Of  those  who  leave 
Rugby  for  the  English  universities,  by  far  the  greater  number, 
perhaps  nearly  two  to  one,  go  to  Oxford,  indicating  by  this 
selection  that  they  are  conscious  of  full  attainment  in  classical 
knowledge.  The  pupils  remain  ordinarily  in  the  sixth  form  two 
years,  their  age  at  terminating  the  course  being  eighteen  or 
nineteen,  on  the  average. 

The  regular  lessons  of  the  school  employ  five  hours  and 
a-half  per  day  on  three  days  of  the  week,  and  four  hours  and 
a-half  on  three  others,  which  are  half-holidays.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows:  from  seven  to  eight,  A.  M.,  nine  and 
a-quarter  to  eleven,  two  and  a-quarter  to  five,  P.  M.,  on  three 
days;  and  the  same  hours  between  seven  and  eleven,  A.  M., 
with  from  eleven,  A.  M.  to  one,  P.  M.,  on  three  other  days. 

51 
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The  distribution  of  time  for  recreation  seems  to  me  better  than 
that  at  Harrow,  where  the  whole  of  Tuesday  is  a  holiday,  and 
Thursday  and  Saturday  half-holidays. 

Physical  education.  This  branch,  though  not  specially  regu- 
lated in  the  English  schools,  is  usually  in  an  excellent  condition. 
There  is  always  a  spacious  play-ground  or  common  attached 
to  every  public  school  of  this  grade,  and  the  relish  which  pupils 
display  for  games  requiring  skill  and  strength,  and  giving  exer- 
cise to  the  various  parts  of  the  body,  is  very  great.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  common  or  play-ground  at  Rugby.  The 
amusements  are,  in  general,  never  interfered  with,  the  pupils 
being  without  superintendence,  an  attempt  at  which  would 
be  resented  as  an  infringement  of  privilege.  In  many  private 
schools  it  has  been  thought  better  that  the  teachers  should  be 
present,  and  in  some  they  even  mingle  with  the  pupils  at  play; 
but  the  relative  position  of  the  master  and  pupil  in  most  of  the 
public  schools  does  not  permit  this  mode  of  combining  moral 
with  physical  education.  The  whole  tone  of  mind  of  a  pupil 
of  an  English  public  school  is,  in  this  respect,  peculiar,  and  the 
effect,  in  reference  to  conduct,  has  its  good  and  evil  features. 
A  spirit  of  independence  is  fostered,  but  frequently  at  the  cost 
of  neglect  of  moral  principle. 

BT.  DOMINCaHOUSE  SCHOOL,  EVERTON,  NEAR  LIVERPOOL. 

In  visiting  private  establishments  for  education,  my  inquiries 
were  necessarily  limited  by  the  disposition  shown  to  fur- 
nish me  with  information.  It  frequently  happened,  however, 
that  every  thing  was  thrown  open  without  reserve,  and  every 
endeavour  shown  to  enable  me  to  judge  for  myself  of  the  results 
of  the  system.  Such  opportunities  I  enjoyed  through  the  kind- 
ness of  the  heads  of  the  private  schools  of  which  I  am  about  to 
give  a  sketch. 

Mr.  Voelcker's  institution  is  established  in  a  large  mansion, 
called  the  St.  Domingo*  house,  in  the  village  of  Everton,  near 
the  city  of  Liverpool.  The  situation  is  elevated,  the  house  con- 
venient, and  the  grounds  ample  for  the  purposes  of  the  estab- 
Hflhment.    It  consists,  in  fact,  of   two  schools  in  diflerent 
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buildings,  one  a  day-school,  the  other,  of  which  I  speak,  a 
boarding-school.  The  institution  is  intended  for  the  threefold 
purpose  of  preparing  young  men  for  the  universities,  for  the 
army,  navy,  and  engineering,  and  for  trade.  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod the  courses  divide  according  to  the  future  destination  of 
the  pupils. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Voelcker  in  education  are  understood  to 
coincide  with  those  of  many  of  the  most  intelh'gent  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  Pestalozzi.  His  plans  are  very  diflerent  from  those 
of  the  grammar  schools  which  have  just  been  noticed,  and, 
therefore,  afford  experience  in  reference  to  points  not  reached 
by  them.  These  points  are  principally  the  following,  the  inter- 
course and  relation  between  the  teachers  and  pupils,  and  be- 
tween the  pupils  themselves,  both  affecting  the  ground-work  of 
moral  education :  the  result  of  postponing  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages,  and  of  preceding  them  by  the  study  of  mo- 
dem languages;  of  introducing  a  knowledge  of  nature  and  art 
throughout  the  course;  and  of  dispensing  with  emulation  as  a 
means  of  exciting  to  intellectual  exertion. 

Moral  education.  Besides  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
commonly  used  for  developing  the  moral  sentiments,  there  is  here 
a  constant  endeavour  to  promote  the  influence  of  the  teacher, 
by  cultivating  friendly  feelings  and  intercoupse  between  him 
and  his  pupils.  The  younger  classes  have  female  superinten- 
dence. The  elder  ones  are  accompanied  in  their  play,  and 
superintended  in  their  studies,  by  the  younger  assistant  teachers. 
The  principal  and  some  of  the  teachers  take  their  meals  with 
the  pupils,  partaking  at  the  same  table  of  the  same  fare.  Some 
of  the  assistant  teachers,  also,  sleep  in  the  rooms  with  the 
pupils,  and  thus,  as  in  the  German  schools,  exercise  a  powerful 
influence  in  reference  to  their  moral  education.  Experience, 
here  and  elsewhere,  has  shown  that  this  intercourse  is  compati- 
ble with  a  due  maintenance  of  discipline,  and  that  it  tends 
materially  to  lessen  the  necessity  for  punishments.  The  princi- 
pal makes,  from  time  to  time,  a  communication  to  parents,  in 
which  he  states  the  progress  and  conduct  of  their  children. 
The  school  is  assembled  at  the  close  of  the  morning  and  after- 
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noon  recitations,  and  a  report  made  to  the  principal  by  each 
teacher.  Private  admonition  is  given,  if  required  by  the  nature 
of  the  report,  and  frequent  ofTcnees  are  followed  by  an  appeal 
to  the  parents,  and  if  this  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  or 
in  the  case  of  flagrant  offences,  by  removal  from  the  school 
Corporal  punishment  is  rarely  resorted  to. 

bUeUectual  ediLcation.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  six 
classes,  in  general  according  to  age.  Each  class  contains 
from  eight  to  thirteen  or  even  fifteen  pupils,  under  the  charge 
of  a  teacher,  who  devotes  himself  to  some  particular  branch 
or  branches.  The  teaching  is,  therefore,  individual,  except  in 
certain  subjects,  as  drawing,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry, 
when  two  or  three  classes  are  united.  The  lessons  are  pre- 
pared under  the  direction,  and,  if  necessary,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  masters. 

The  following  is  a  general  statement  of  the  studies  of  the 
diflforent  classes  on  which  I  shall  remark  in  passing : 

Fmn  Cukfls.  Age  of  the  pupils  from  six  to  eight  jean.  Rdigian,  Dutiee 
to  God,  to  parents  and  teachers,  to  fellow  pupils.  Views  of  man  and  nature,  and 
of  their  author.  Suitable  verses  from  the  fiible  and  hjmns  committed  to  memory. 
JBMretfet  of  the  perceptive  faeuUies.  Properties  of  different  natural  and  artificial 
bodies  deriTod  from  induction,  by  the  pupils.  Language.  Correct  speech  and 
proQimciation,  connected  with  the  foregoing  exercises.  Practical  grammar. 
Reading.  MenUd  arithmetic  Numeration  and  the  ground  rules  taught  with 
■ensJMe  objects.  Elxamples  in  denominate,  or  concrete,  numbers  only.  Writing, 
Letters  formed.  Significant  words,  from  the  foregoing  exercises,  written.  Form 
mmd  drawing.  Tracing  of  straight  and  curved  lines,  variously  directed  and 
oooibined.  Simple  objects  delineated.  The  number  of  hours  of  instruction  is 
about  five  per  day. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  being  quite  young,  their  power  of 
continued  attention  is  small,  and  hence  the  subjects  of  recita- 
tion are  frequently  varied,  and  the  hours  are  divided  by  intervals 
of  exercise.  I  had  an  opportunity  of  verifying  the  good  effects 
of  this  judicious  arrangement  The  variety  of  subject  which 
pleases  the  child  of  this  age,  induces  due  mental  effort,  and  con- 
tributes to  lead  to  a  habit  of  attention,  which  is  to  be  cultivated 
by  gradual  steps  in  the  after  classes.  I  saw  no  experience, 
any  where,  which  indicated  that  to  render  instruction  disagree- 
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able,  to  overfatigue  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  his  body,  were 
successful  methods  of  developing  either,  or  to  support  the  idea 
that  the  education  of  young  children  may  be  marred  by  ren- 
dering their  instruction  too  agreeable. 

Sboond  Class.  Eight  to  ten  years  of  age.  Religion,  Bible  history.  Lan- 
guage, English  grammar.  Historical  compositions.  Geography,  General  ideas 
of  physical  geography.  History,  Stories  from  general  history,  and  from  the 
History  of  England.  Arithmetic.  Mental  arithmetic,  the  ground  rules,  with  con- 
crete abstract,  and  compound  numbers.  Fractions.  Use  of  figures,  and  appli- 
cation to  foregoing  rules.  Forma,  Ideas  of  geometrical  figures.  Natural  History, 
Animals.  Writing,  Sentences  relating  to  the  subjects  of  study.  Drawing. 
Chiefly  from  real  objects. 

Third  Class.  Ten  to  twelve  years  of  age.  Religion,  Historical  parts  of  the 
Bible,  chiefly  from  the  New  Testament  Language,  1.  English  composition, 
historical  and  descriptive;  correct  reading.  S.French.  S.German.  Etymology, 
and  forms  of  the  simple  sentences,  acquisition  of  words  and  phrases.  Geography, 
Europe  and  Great  Britain  more  in  detail.  History.  Connected  English  history. 
Arithmetic,  Decimals,  square  root,  proportions,  fellowship,  interest,  &c  Geomer 
try.  Plane  figures.  Natural  Philosophy,  Inductive  exercises.  General  proper- 
ties of  bodies.    Mechanics.    Writing  and  Drawings  as  in  tie  second  class. 

The  peculiarity  before  mentioned,  of  beginning  with  the 
foreign  modern  languages,  instead  of  the  ancient,  is  here  intro- 
duced. The  English  is  supposed  to  be  the  language  of  com- 
parison, and  the  French  and  German  are  taught  early,  for  the 
sake  of  accurate  pronunciation,  and  of  acquiring  a  facility  in 
their  use  in  conversation.  I  have  before  offered  some  remarks 
on  this  subject  in  speaking  of  the  Hill-street  Institution,  in 
Edinburgh.  As  many  of  the  teachers  in  this  school  are 
foreigners,  who  speak  English  with  difficulty,  the  pupils  are 
induced  the  more  readily  to  converse  with  them  in  their  own 
language. 

FovBTB  Class.  Twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  Religion,  Reading  the 
Scriptures.  Greneral  views  of  the  Christian  religion.  Language,  1.  English 
composition.  2.  French  and  German,  continued.  Committing  to  memory  pas- 
sages of  prose  and  verse.  3.  Latin  begun.  Etymology  and  simple  parts  of 
syntax.  Versions  fi-om  English  into  Latin.  Cornelius  Nepos.  Geography,  Ge- 
neral political  and  statistical  geography.  History,  Ancient  history;  history  of 
the  middle  ages.  Arithmetic  and  olgehra.  Cube  root  Proportions  and  loga- 
rithms.    Algebra,  to  quadratic  equations,  inclusive.    Geometry,  Solids.    Trigono* 
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metry.  Natural  PhUonphy,  Elements  of  Astronomy.  Mtthematical  tnd  jAy- 
jueil  geography.  I>rai0tfig'.  From  models.  Copying  drawings  of  landscapes 
and  the  human  figure. 

In  the  French,  the  black-board  is  used  by  the  pupils  in  writ- 
ing from  dictation,  or  in  turning  English  into  French.  Another 
useful  method  is  the  preparation  of  written  exercises  from  a 
book,  in  which  but  few  df  the  French  words  are  given  below 
the  English.  These  exercises  are  afterwards  translated,  viva 
voce,  into  English,  and  then  the  French  is  read  correctly  from 
the  book.  In  German,  pieces  committed  to  memory  are  writ- 
ten out  to  acquire  the  spelling. 

The  natural  philosophy  lessons  are  given  in  conversational 
lectures,  interspersed  with  questions,  to  ascertain  the  state  of 
the  pupil's  knowledge.  The  class  take  notes,  which  are  written 
out  subsequently  in  full,  and  presented  at  the  next  recitation  for 
correction. 

In  the  drawing  class  a  very  useful  exercise  is  introduced, 
consisting  in  co;  ying  drawings  upon  a  different  scale  from  the 
original.    Latin  is  begun  in  this  class. 

FiiTH  Class.  Fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age.  JUHgum,  Reading  the  Scrip- 
tores.  Morals  of  Christianity  compared  with  those  of  paganism.  Language, 
1.  English  composition  and  literature.  2.  French  and  German  exercises  and 
flompesition.  Committing  selected  pieces  to  memory.  3.  Latin.  Cornelias 
Nepos,  finished.  Ovid.  HiHory.  Modem  history.  Nalural  PhUotopky.  Ele- 
ments of  hydrostatics,  &,c  Hoat,  Slc  Optics.  Electricity.  Galvanism  and 
magnetism.    ChemUtry, 

The  branches  just  enumerated  are  common  to  all  divisions 
of  the  class,  but  here  a  separation  takes  place,  according  to 
the  destination  of  the  pupils  in  after  life. 

For  the  first  division,  or  those  preparing  for  the  university, 
the  following  studies  are  added: 

Latin,  Translations  from  English  into  Latin.  Cicero  and  Livy  read.  Greek. 
Etymological  parts  of  the  graumiar.    Greek  delectus.    Xenophon. 

For  the  second  division,  intended  for  the  military  or  naval 
schools,  the  following  courses  are  added: 

Bpherieal  trigonometry.  Land  stureying.  Navigation.  Mechanics.  Tech- 
nology and  geometrical  drawing. 
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For  the  third  division,  or  those  preparing  for  commerce: 

Practical  arithmetic.  Book-keeping.  History  and  geography  of  commercOf 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  articles  of  trade  and  commerce. 

The  chemistry  is  taught  according  to  the  method  already 
described  as  used  by  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid,  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  introduce  a  similar  system  in  regard  to  mechanics,  but 
it  has  been  done,  partially,  as  already  stated,  at  the  La  Mar- 
tini^re  school  of  Lyons. 

The  instruction  in  regard  to  the  articles  of  trade  and  com- 
merce is  accompanied  by  a  kind  of  practical  exercise  in  the 
system  of  banking,  in  the  different  operations  of  trade,  in  the 
mode  of  keeping  books,  &c.,  the  members  of  the  class  being 
converted  into  an  imaginary  community,  carrying  on  supposed 
operations  of  this  kind  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher.  To 
conduct  these  exercises  properly,  requires  considerable  skill,  as 
well  as  knowledge,  but  I  was  much  pleased  to  see  that  sound 
instruction  was  actually  communicatedi  and  the  details  of 
business,  with  their  general  theory,  were  thus  impressed  in  a 
way  not  easily  to  be  forgotten. 

SiXTK  Class.  Sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age.  This  class  is  only  intended 
for  those  preparing  for  the  oniTersity. 

Language,  English,  French  and  German  composition.  Ebctracts  from  classical 
authors.  Latin  prosody  and  ▼ersification.  Translations  into  Greek,  continued. 
Xenophon,  Plato,  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Homer,  Euripides  and  iEschylus.  CfeO" 
grapky.  Ancient  Geography.  Menial  PkiU§ophy,  Mathematics,  First  six  book* 
of  Euclid,  in  Latin. 

The  propriety  of  postponing  Latin  until  the  age  of  thirteen, 
the  average  of  the  fourth  class,  is  a  question  which  experience 
alone  can  determine  positively.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are 
to  go  to  the  universities,  where  their  success  depends  in  a  great 
measure  upon  their  being  thoroughly  trained  classical  scholars, 
I  must  express  my  conviction  that  the  period  between  the  fourth 
class  and  the  end  of  the  sixth  is  not  sufficient,  with  the  many 
other  subjects  to  be  attended  to,  to  enable  youths  of  ordinary 
abilities  to  compete  successfully  with  those  who  begin  earlier, 
and  devote  more  of  their  time  to  the  classics.  In  the  present 
state  of  secondary  instruction  in  England,  the  classics  must  be 
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the  prominent  feature  of  every  school  which  prepares  pupils  for 
the  universities.  That  there  is,  also,  ample  time  to  devote  to 
other  studies,  I  think  experience  has  shown,  and  I  believe,  fur- 
ther, that  the  mental  training  derived  from  the  combined  sys- 
tem is  superior  to  that  from  the  exclusively  classical,  but  not 
that  modern  languages  and  science  can  be  made  the  basis,  and 
the  ancient  languages  supplementary,  consistently  with  such  an 
acquisition  of  the  latter  as  to  enable  the  student  to  compete  for 
stations  depending  upon  them  with  those  who  have  been  drilled 
in  them  from  early  youth.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must  express, 
with  equal  freedom,  my  opinion  that,  as  a  preparation  for  en- 
gineering, the  army,  navy,  commerce,  or  trade,  or  for  the 
general  purposes  of  life,  there  cannot  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
whether  a  student  should  devote  his  youth  to  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, as  at  Harrow,  or  to  the  more  general  course  of  study, 
as  in  the  school  under  consideration.  The  sources  of  usefulness 
and  enjoyment  opened  by  the  latter  course  would,  in  my  opi- 
nion, far  surpass  those  presented  by  the  former. 

The  principle  of  emulation  is  not  admitted,  by  Mr.  Voelcker, 
as  one  upon  which  the  training  of  youth  should  depend,  and, 
accordingly,  there  is  neither  taking  of  places  in  the  recitations, 
nor  giving  of  rank  at  examinations.  It  would  require  a  more 
minute  inspection  of  the  system  than  I  was  able  to  give  it,  to 
come  to  a  definitive  conclusion  as  to  the  results  of  excluding 
emulation,  but  I  could  not  avoid  the  impression  that  the  classes 
would,  in  many  cavses,  have  been  more  lively,  had  emulation 
been  employed.  While  it  may  be  freely  admitted,  in  a  moral 
point  of  view,  that  a  desire  of  distinction  is  not  among  the 
highest  motives  to  exertion,  I  question  whether  we  are  yet 
prepared  to  dispense  with  it  in  our  schools. 

Physical  education.  There  is  a  gymnasium,  in  which  regu- 
lar exercises  from  the  German  system  are  practiced.  At  the 
time  of  my  visit  this  was  deserted  for  the  play-ground  in  front 
of  the  house,  and  the  exercises  were  abandoned  for  those  games 
to  which  the  English  youth  are  so  much  attached. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  school  is  as  follows: 
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The  pupils  rise  at  half  past  six  in  autumn,  the  hour  varjong 
with  the  season,  assemble  to  prayers  at  seven,  study  in  classes 
until  eight,  breakfast  and  recite  until  nine,  are  in  school  until 
twelve,  and  play  until  three  in  summer  and  half  past  three  in 
winter,  with  an  interval  at  two,  or  half  past  one,  for  dinner;  in 
school  for  three  hours  until  six  or  half  past  six;  take  tea  in 
winter  at  half  past  six,  in  summer  at  seven,  and  study  until 
eight;  at  prayers  and  to  bed  at  nine. 

BRUCE  CASTLE  SCHOOL,  TOTTENHAM,  NEAR  LONDON. 

This  is  a  private  school  near  the  village  of  Tottenham,  ten 
miles  from  London,  conducted  by  Messrs.  Edwin  and  Arthur 
Hill,  and  established  by  their  father.  The  principles  and  prac- 
tice in  their  establishment  are  the  result  of  the  study  and 
experience  of  the  able  teachers  through  whose  hands  it  has 
successively  passed.  The  object  of  education  is  thus  stated,  in 
the  account  of  the  institution.* 

**  The  object  which  we  have  kept  in  view,  in  forming  our 
fsytlem  of  government  and  instruction,  is  to  render  our  pupils, 
in  the  highest  degree,  virtuous  and  intelligent  men ;  and  at  the 
same  time  so  to  modify  the  education  of  each,  as  to  enable  him 
to  pass  with  honour,  success,  and  happiness,  through  that  path 
of  Hfe  into  which  he  will  probably  be  thrown."  To  effect  this 
it  is  deemed  essential  to  study  the  individual  pupil,  and  when 
his  peculiar  talent  and  disposition  are  discovered,  to  direct  him 
in  the  path  which  they  point  out  as  that  which  he  may  pursue 
most  successfully,  and  the  parent  is  advised  accordingly.  As 
there  are,  however,  faculties  to  be  cultivated  essential  to  every 
man  in  a  laudable  career,  so  the  ground^work  is  general,  while, 
after  a  certain  period,  the  education  is  varied  according  to  the 
destination  in  life. 

The  maxims  laid  down  in  relation  to  the  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties of  the  mind  are  as  follows : — The  reflecting  and  inventive 

*  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Elducation,  mental  and  intellectaal,  in  practice  at  the 
•choolfl  of  Bruce  CaaUe,  Tottenham,  and  Hailewood,  near  Birmingham.  London, 
1833. 
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powers  should  be  as  much  as  posnble  exercised,  by  throwing 
the  pupil  upon  his  own  resources  in  the  course  of  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  A  distinction,  however,  should  be  made  in  the 
amount  and  character  of  the  assistance  rendered  to  him  be- 
tween those  branches  which  may  be  acquired  by  patient  study 
and  in  progressive  steps,  and  those  which  are  in  a  great  degree 
arbitrary,  as,  for  example,  between  mathematics  and  languagOL 
The  assistance  which  is  afforded  must  be  valued  in  order  to 
be  beneficial,  and  must  be  proportioned,  therefore,  to  the  pupil's 
own  powers,  as  well  as  to  the  nature  of  his  studies.  The  un- 
derstanding should  be  accustomed  to  examine  for  itself  every 
idea  presented  to  it,  and  to  be  certain  that  it  is  fully  grasped. 
Concentration  of  the  mind  mainly  upon  one  subject  is  essen- 
tial to  success  in  its  attainment,  and  the  studies,  therefore, 
should  be  only  so  far  diversified  as  to  give  the  repose  necessary 
to  renewed  vigour.  This  concentration  cannot,  of  course,  be 
carried  so  far  in  youth  as  in  manhood  Order  is  essential  to 
the  efficiency  of  both  mental  and  bodily  labour.  Desultory 
efforts  are  of  little  value,  when  compared  with  systematic 
exertion ;  a  principle  which,  when  a  number  of  individuals 
are  concerned,  can  only  be  carried  out  by  punctuality  on  the 
part  of  each. 

In  regard  to  the  kind  of  knowledge  to  be  communicated,  the 
foUowing  maxims  are  observed: — The  degree  of  attention  paid 
to  each  study  should  be  proportioned  to  its  importance  to  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  society  at  large,  and  of  the  individual 
pupil.  While,  therefore,  all  the  studies  which  form  the  basis  of 
a  general  mental  development  are  pursued,  each  pupil  should 
bestow  special  attention  upon  those  best  calculated  to  culti- 
vate his  peculiar  powers.  The  formation  of  good  habits  of 
mind,  and  the  development  of  the  mental,  as  well  as  of  the 
bodily  strength,  is  more  to  be  regarded  than  the  early  acquire- 
ment of  positive  knowledge.  As  far  as  possible,  however,  that 
knowledge  should  be  preferred,  as  the  means  of  mental  culture, 
which  will  fit  the  pupils  for  their  duties  in  after  life. 

In  regard  to  the  mode  of  communicating  knowledge,  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  subjects  should  be  such  as  to  admit  of  the  most 
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ready  application  of  their  principles  by  the  pupils;  and  hence 
the  value  of  some  branches,  as  introductory  to  others,  should 
not  be  lost  sight  o£  No  new  step  should  be  taken  without  the 
certainty  that  the  ground  already  passed  over  has  been  secured, 
and  constant  repetition  must  be  employed  to  make  sure  that 
what  has  been  acquired  has  not  been  lost  A  succession  of 
definite  objects  should  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  the  time 
necessary,  with  moderate  exertion,  to  their  acquisition  duly 
assessed. 

The  principles  of  moral  education  or  discipline,  as  laid  down 
by  the  instructors,  are  as  follows: — ^''In  arranging  the  motives 
which  we  hold  out  to  the  pupils,  for  the  acquirement  of  know- 
ledge, of  good  habits,  and  of  virtuous  feelings,  we  place  highest 
in  the  scale  that  which  arises  from  the  expectation  of  the  bene- 
fits which  such  acquirements  will  confer  on  the  holder  himself, 
and  the  power  they  will  give  him  of  benefiting  others.  Next 
to  this  motive  we  place  love  of  employment,  then  hope  of  arti- 
ficial reward,  and,  lastly,  fear  of  punishment"  Artificial  re- 
wards and  punishments  are  considered  as  necessary  evils,  and 
hence  their  use  is  limited  to  the  smallest  possible  amount  Mild 
punishments,  inflicted  with  certainty,  are  more  efficacious  than 
severe  ones,  from  which  there  is  a  chance  of  escape.  All  un- 
necessary restraints  are  to  be  avoided.  If  possible,  offences 
should  be  prevented  rather  than  punished. 

These  principles,  as  far  as  they  cover  the  ground  of  educa- 
tion, seem  to  me  to  be  entitled  to  a  full  assent,  and  it  will  be 
interesting  to  trace  some  of  the  modes  of  their  application;  and, 
first,  to  the  moral  education  and  government  of  the  pupils. 

Regularity  is  insured  by  aiming  at  exact  punctuality.  Each 
exercise  of  the  school  has  its  appointed  time,  and  rigid  con- 
formity to  this  is  required,  without  which  time  is  lost  both  to 
the  tardy  pupil  himself,  and,  through  his  negligence,  to  others.  It 
is  not  uncommon  in  schools  to  allow  deviation  from  exactness 
in  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  or  other  signals  for  exercise,  but  the 
effect  is  fatal  to  habits  of  punctuality.  It  appears  to  me,  from 
observation,  that  the  happiest  results  are  produced  by  this  rule, 
which  requires  the  pupil  to  be  in  a  particular  place  at  a  pre- 
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cise  second,  and  that  it  is  greatly  preferable  to  that  which 
allows  a  latitude  of  several  minutes. 

An  economy  of  time  is  produced  by  this  regulation,  and  also 
by  making  the  acquisition  of  lessons  "  piece-work,"  instead  of 
**  day-work."  A  certain  portion  of  time  is  allotted,  within  which 
the  pupil  may,  by  proper  exertion,  master  his  lesson;  if  he  is 
specially  active,  and  has  done  his  work  within  this  time,  the 
remainder  of  it  is  at  his  own  disposal.  It  is  left  to  his  judg- 
ment to  decide  when  the  lesson  is  acquired,  and  he  may  leave 
his  desk;  but  he  is  responsible,  subsequently,  for  his  decision. 
This  regulation  is  of  course  only  applied  after  the  judgment 
necessary  to  its  execution  has  been  formed. 

Good  conduct  is  encouraged  by  various  artificial  methods, 
besides  the  natural  ones  of  approbation  and  censure,  and  the 
fostering  of  kindly  feelings  of  the  pupils  toward  the  teachers 
and  towards  each  other.  One  of  these  is  the  award  of  school 
marks,  according  to^a  graduated  scale,  for  the  performance 
of  duty,  or  extra  work,  and  their  forfeiture  for  the  iniraction 
of  rules.  The  boys  are  divided  into  circles  of  ten,  over  which 
an  elder  pupil,  selected  by  the  school,  presides,  under  the  title 
of  guardian.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  guardian  to  assist  the  mem- 
bers of  his  circle  in  all  cases  of  difficulty,  as  a  friend  and 
adviser.  He  also  collects  the  fines  due  from  the  members  of 
his  circle.  There  are  rewards  and  privileges  depending  upon 
the  aggregate  conduct  of  the  members  of  a  circle,  so  that  each 
one  may  be  considered  as  interested  in  the  good  conduct  of  all, 
and,  tlierefore,  in  preventing  infractions  of  laws.  A  plan  some- 
what similar  to  this  has  also  been  tried  at  Mr.  Fellenberg's  insti- 
tution in  Switzerland.  In  the  case  of  certain  boys,  the  rules 
relating  to  rewards  and  punishments  have,  at  different  times, 
been  suspended  with  success,  such  boys  being  bound  in  honour 
to  enter  their  conduct  in  a  journal  provided  for  the  purpose. 
For  the  promotion  of  good  conduct,  an  analytical  table  is  kept, 
which  displays,  under  appropriate  and  well  subdivided  heads, 
the  opinion  of  each  teacher  in  regard  to  every  pupil.  On  a 
change  of  conduct,  there  is  a  corresponding  change  of  the  re- 
gister.    If  the  standing  upon  this  roll  is  good,  certain  favours 
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are  extended  to  the  pupil,  such  as  the  use  of  a  small  garden,  an 
excursion  of  a  day  or  more,  every  half  year,  and  the  use  of  a 
separate  small  room  for  a  study.  A  high  place  in  the  conduct- 
roll  requires  not  merely  the  absence  of  infractions  of  rules,  but 
the  manifestation  of  active  good  qualities;  absolute  merit,  not 
comparative,  is  rewarded  by  testimonials,  and  the  name  of  a 
pupil  who  is  highly  distinguished  is  inscribed  on  a  tablet  of 
honour.  In  extreme  cases,  temporary  or  entire  separation  of  a 
pupil  from  his  fellows  is  resorted  to  as  a  punishment,  but  in  no 
case  is  public  shame  or  corporal  punishment  allowed.  In  ge- 
neral, the  intention  of  this  method  is  to  dispense,  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, with  punishments.  Although  the  result  of  the  regulations 
of  this  school  appeared  to  me,  in  the  main,  satisfactory,  yet 
parts  of  them  did  not  strike  me  favourably,  as,  for  example,  the 
admission  of  the  pupil  to  a  share  in  the  enactment  of  school- 
laws  and  the  fixing  of  penalties,  to  which  there  are  objections, 
founded  on  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  distraction  to  which  it  must 
give  rise.  Well  trained  pupils  will  be  easily  satisfied  of  the 
justice  of  mild  laws  emanating  from  the  master,  though  they 
have  had  no  voice  in  the  enactment. 

In  regard  to  intellectual  education,  it  is  given  by  instruction 
in  the  English  branches,  French,  Latin,  Greek,  the  elements  of 
natural  science  and  technology,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches 
of  mathematics,  and  is  upon  a  liberal  scale.  Religious  instruc- 
tion and  the  physical  education  of  the  pupils  are  carefully 
attended  to. 

I  propose  to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  instruction 
in  these  branches,  and  of  arrangement^  connected  with  the 
general  subject  of  intellectual  labour.  French  is  taught  as 
nearly  as  possible  in  the  way  in  which  a  child  might  be  sup- 
posed to  learn  its  mother  tongue.  Phrases  of  common  use  in 
the  school-room  are  first  taught,  and  the  pronunciation  of  them 
made  distinct  and  accurate.  After  this,  the  language  of  the 
class-room  is  French,  and  if  a  pupil  is  unable  to  express  him- 
self, he  is  permitted  to  ask  of  the  teachers  the  required  phrase, 
or  as  much  of  it  as  he  cannot  make  out  without  aid.  About 
twenty  lessons,  of  an  hour  each,  of  familiar  phrases  are  given, 
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and  these  are  repeated  simultaneously  by  the  class.  After  this 
and  other  preliminary  exercises,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  his  first 
reading-booky  a  translation  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  *' Franks" 
which  has  previously  been  read,  explained,  transcribed*  and 
committed  to  memory  in  the  English  course.  A  paragraph 
or  more  is  read,  great  care  being  taken  with  the  pronuncia- 
tion;  it  is  translated,  transcribed,  and  written  from  dictation, 
rendered  from  French  into  English,  and  vice  versa,  in  writ- 
ing. When  this  process  has  been  perfectly  performed,  it  is 
next  committed  to  memory.  Easy  sentences  are  then  given  to 
render  from  English  into  French.  The  class  thus  proceeds 
through  this  book  and  the  accompanying  manuscript  exercises. 
The  rules  of  grammar  are  introduced  from  time  to  time,  and 
are  drawn  from  the  pupil's  own  experience.  He  is  now  pre- 
pared to  feel  the  convenience  of  learning  the  conjugations  sys- 
tematically. A  second  reading-book  follows,  and  with  it  sys- 
tematic grammar  is  introduced. 

While  the  instruction  in  French  is  thus  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  is  taught,  the  ancient  languages  are  pursued 
as  in  more  exclusively  classical  schools,  except  that,  perhaps, 
the  study  of  grammar  is  more  gradually  introduced.  Great 
care  is  taken  that  the  exact  meaning,  as  well  as  the  language, 
of  the  authors  studied  is  understood.  The  written  exercises  in 
language  are  also  considered  as  exercises  in  penmanship,  being 
sdbjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  writing  as  well  as  of  the  classi- 
cal master.  Before  entering  the  Latin  class,  therefore,  a  boy  must 
have  made  a  certain  progress  in  his  English  education.  The 
Latin  is  begun  at  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age  by  those 
who  enter  young,  and  the  experience  of  this  school  has  been, 
that  boys  beginning  with  the  preparation,  and  at  the  age  just 
mentioned,  are  better  Latin  scholars  at  eleven  or  twelve  than 
those  who  begin  earlier,  and  with  a  less  complete  preparation. 
Greek  is  commenced  when  the  pupil  can  read  Caesar.  The 
number  of  boys  in  the  several  sections  is,  in  this  department, 
not  suflered  to  exceed  seven. 

Geography  is  taught  nearly  upon  the  plan  described  in  speak- 
ing of  the  burgher  school  of  Halle,  in  Prussia.    When  some 
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progress  has  been  made  in  the  study,  imaginary  voyages  and 
journies  are  made,  and  information  is  given  in  relation  to  the 
places  visited.  An  idea  of  the  dimensions  of  the  earth  is  de- 
rived from  comparing  upon*  a  globe  its  circumference  with  the 
longest  actual  journey  which  has  been  performed  by  the  pupiL 
The  earth  is  next  considered  as  a  part  of  the  solar  system. 

A  course  of  private  reading  is  marked  out  for  the  pupils, 
which  they  are  encouraged  to  follow.  The  time  required  for  an 
attentive  perusal  of  each  work  is  estimated,  and  a  number  of 
marks  proportionate  to  this  time  may  be  obtained,  provided  the 
pupil  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  its  contents.  These 
books  are  duly  arranged  in  the  school  library,  to  which  the 
pupils  have  access  under  certain  regulations.  The  course  con- 
sists of  works  calculated  ''gradually  to  impart  a  strong  taste  for 
private  reading — ^to  lead  a  boy,  by  easy  steps,  from  the  familiar 
story-books  of  children  to  the  standard  works  of  science  and  lite- 
rature,— ^to  store  the  mind  of  the  pupil  with  the  historical  facts 
before  exposing  him  to  the  risk  of  false  impressions  from 
the  mixture  of  history  and  fiction — to  connect  the  study  of 
biography  with  that  of  the  corresponding  portions  of  history — 
and  where  authorities  disagree  in  their  views  of  important 
events,  to  place  the  works  of  the  different  authors  as  nearly  as 
convenient  in  juxtaposition.''*  This  arrangement  has  been  at- 
tended with  the  best  effects. 

To  carry  out  the  principle,  that  clear  and  definite  objects  of 
attainment  should  always  be  presented  to  a  pupil  during  his 
whole  course,  schedules  of  the  studies  are  hung  up,  and  he  is 
made  aware  that  he  cannot  proceed  to  a  higher  division  with- 
out having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  upon  the  subjects 
of  that  in  which  he  is.  In  courses  depending  upon  principles, 
as  arithmetic,  &C.9  he  must  be  able  to  correct  his  own  errrors, 
and  in  such  as  give  mechanical  facility,  as  drawing  and  writ- 
ing, where  exact  comparison  is  practicable,  he  must  come  up 
to  a  certain  average  standard. 

It  must  be  remembered  by  those  who  are  disposed  to  consi- 

*  Sketch  of  the  System,  dec,  p.  15. 
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der  what  are  called  innovations  in  education  as  mere  scheming 
without  practical  results,  that  the  plans  which  are  spoken  of  as 
in  operation  in  this  school  have  stood  the  test  of  a  long  expe- 
rience, and  are  in  no  wise  liable  to  the  objections  of  mere 
theoretical  conclusions.  The  school  where  they  have  been 
tried  continues  to  flourish,  and  these  results  to  speak  for  them- 
selvesy  to  every  one  who  will  take  pains  to  examine  into  them. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

8E00NDART  INBTRUCTION  IN  FRANCE. 

It  will  facilitate  the  understanding  of  the  notice  which  I  am 
about  to  give  of  secondary  instruction  in  France,  to  make  a 
few  preliminary  remarks  upon  the  general  system,  of  which  it 
is  a  part,  and  of  the  highest  instruction  to  which  it  leads. 

The  exclusive  charge  of  the  entire  system  of  education  is 
vested  in  a  body  styled  "  the  University  of  France,"*  presided 
over  by  a  grand  master,  who  is  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, and  president  of  a  council  of  six,  to  which  the  regulation 
and  administration  of  the  whole  are  committed.  Each  coun- 
cillor  has  special  charge  over  one  or  more  divisions  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  the  offices  connected  with  the  council  the 
details  of  business  are  transacted.  Second  to  this  council  are 
the  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  who  are  required  to 
examine  the  institutions  of  every  grade,  and  to  report  upon 
them  to  the  council. 

The  kingdom  is  arranged,  according  to  its  political  divisions, 
into  academies,  each  academy  embracing  one  or  more  Depart- 
ments.  The  presiding  officer  of  each  academy  is  the  rector, 
who  is  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  to 
serve  for  five  years;  the  minister  of  public  instruction  being, 
ex  officio,  rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  active  duties  of 
that  post  are  performed  by  a  substitute.  The  rector  is  assisted 
by  two  inspectors  and  a  council,  who  have  the  same  duties 
within  the  bounds  of  the  academy  as  the  inspectors-general  and 
council  of  the  university  have  in  the  kingdom.     The  academy 

*  Lawf  of  1806.  Code  UiiiTenitaire,  1835.  A  very  excellent  accoant  of  the 
Univeni^  of  France  it  gtwea  by  oar  countryman,  the  Rev.  Robert  Baird,  clergy- 
man at  Paria,  in  the  American  Quarterly  Reg^iter  for  Auguat,  1836. 
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includes,  besides  this  executive  and  superint«[uling  body,  the 
teaching  corps,  or  faculties,  viz. — the  faculty  of  letters,  of 
science,  of  medicine,  of  law,  and  of  theology,  all  of  which, 
however,  do  not  actually  exist  in  every  academy;  in  some, 
indeed,  there  is  no  faculty  organization.  These  faculties  con- 
sist of  a  variable  number  of  professors,  one  of  whom  is  dean, 
and  a  committee  of  whom  examine  candidates  for  degrees. 

The  two  degrees  which  may  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the 
career  of  secondary  instruction,  without  study  in  the  faculties 
themselves,  and  which  are  introductory  to  the  others,  are  those 
of  bachelor  of  letters  (bachelier-^s-lettres)  and  of  bachelor  of 
sciences  (bachelier-^s-sciences).  The  preparation  necessary 
for  these  degrees  may  be  made  at  home,  as  well  as  in  one  of 
the  public  or  private  establishments  for  secondary  instruction; 
the  examination  is,  in  a  great  measure,  the  test  according  to 
which  they  are  bestowed,  though,  in  cases  where  the  testimo- 
nials of  conduct  and  proficiency  are  strong,  the  examination 
has,  of  course,  less  weight,  than  in  others.  As  the  course  of 
secondary  instruction  hinges,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  qualifica- 
tions for  those  degrees,  it  is  proper  to  introduce  them  here. 

To  be  admitted  to  an  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  letters,  the  candidate  must  be  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age. 
He  must  prove,  by  a  certificate,  that  he  has  studied  for  one 
year,  at  least,  a  course  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
for  the  preceding  year,  a  course  of  rhetoric,  in  an  establishment 
connected  with  the  university;  or  that  he  has  been  similarly 
instructed  in  the  house  of  his  father,  brother,  or  uncle;  or  that 
he  has  attended  the  course  of  philosophy  for  at  least  a  year,  in 
a  faculty  of  letters,  and  has,  besides,  followed  the  lectures  of 
other  departments.  In  the  last  mentioned  case  he  must  produce 
a  certificate  of  regular  attendance  from  the  dean  of  the 
faculty. 

The  subjects  of  examination  are  divided  into  three  classes, 
Latin,  Greek,  and  rhetoric;  history  and  geography;  philosophy 
and  the  elements  of  mathematics  and  physics.  The  questions 
on  these  several  subjects  are  arranged  beforehand,  in  divisions 
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of  three  each,  and  the  candidate  draws,  by  lot,  one  of  these 
divisions.  He  is  required,  also,  to  give  a  written  exercise, 
consisting  of  a  translation  of  Latin  phrases. 

The  Greek  examination  may  take  place  upon  selections  from  Lucian,  Xeno- 
pboD,  Excerpts  e  Scriptoribos  Grscis,  Greek  Chrestomathy,  the  Thooghts  of 
PlatcH  the  Apology  of  Socrates,  Plutarch,  Eschines,  Demosthenes,  Sophocles,  Eu- 
ripides, and  Homer. 

The  Latin,  upon  selections  firom  Sallust,  Livy,  Tacitus,  Quintus  Curtius,  Cice- 
ro, Virgil,  and  Honiee.  Rhetoric  is  considered  under  the  heads  of  invention, 
arrangement,  and  elocution. 

The  other  subjects  are  as  follows :  History,  divided  into  ancient  history  and 
Roman  histofj,  lustory  of  the  middle  ages,  and  modem  history^  to  include  the 
■even  years*  war. 

Geography,  including  a  general  description  of  the  earth,  modem  geography, 
and-tepeciallj  that  of  France. 

Philoeophy,  divided  into  psychology,  logic,  morals,  natural  theology,  and  the 
J^Btorj  of  philosophy. 

glemeats  of  mathematics,  namely,  arithmetic,  including  proportions  and  vuL 
gar  and  decimal  fractions,  partnership,  and  interest ;  algebra,  including  equa^ 
tions  of  the  first  degree,  square  tad  cube  root,  and  proportions ;  the  most  essential 
prepositions  of  plane  and  solid  geometry. 

The  elements  of  physics  include  ideas  of  the  laws  of  gravitation,  of  ImU^ 
electricity,  mafnetism,  &c. 

The  first  principles  of  chemistry. 

A  competent  knowledge  of  these  subjects,  it  will  hereafter  be 
seen,  may  be  obtained  by  a  collegian  without  passing  through 
all  the  classes.  A  rigorous  examination  upon  such  a  course 
might  be  considered  quite  sufficient  for  this  degree,  but  it  is 
possible  that,  by  the  aid  of  manuals  ingeniously  contrived  to 
give  the  minimum  of  information,  the  student  may  prepare  him- 
■elf  super^cially.  After  all,  however,  this  evil  is  not  so  great 
to  any  as  to  the  individual  himself,  and  among  the  crowds  who 
press  forward  for  theae  degrees,  the  university  can  lose  but 
little  in  reputation  by  such  cases. 

To  become  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
fciencesy  th^  applicant  must  produce  his  diploma  of  bachelor 
of  letlara.  If  he  intends  to  devote  himself  to  giving  instruc- 
tion in  philosophy  merely,  he  is  not  required  to  be  examined  on 
ehemiMry  and  natural  history,  but  the  diploma  has  this  fact 
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recorded  upon  it    If  he  applies  for  the  baccalaureate  in  ma- 
thematical science,  he  is  examined  on  the  following  subjects: 

■*  1ft  Arithmetic,  g^metrj,  plane  trigonometry,  spherical  trigonometrj, 
algebra,  including  the  binomial  theorem  and  the  resolution  of  numerical  eqoa- 
tiont,  the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  and  the  elements  of  statics. 

**2d«  The  elements  of  physical  science  required  of  the  candidate  fin*  the 
beocalaureate  of  physical  science.*** 

This  examination  is  required  to  last  at  least  one  hour. 

The  candidate  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  physical  science 
is  examined — 

**  let  On  arithmetic,  elementary  geometry,  algebra,  including  problems  de- 
pending upon  simple  equations  with  one  or  several  unknown  quantities;  on 
simple  machines  and  the  part  of  the  elements  of  statics  referring  to  them. 

**  3d.  The  elements  of  physics,  chemistry,  and  natural  history,  according  to 
the  IbUowing  programme.*** 

The  programme  referred  to  includes,  in  physics,  the  general  properties  of 
bodies,  gravity,  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  heat,  electricity  and  gal- 
ttnism,  magnetism,  electro-magnetism,  molecular  action,  acoustics,  optics,  and 
meteorology.  In  chemistry,  the  general  principles,  nomenclature,  some  of  the 
simple  non-metallic  substances  and  their  compounds,  metals,  allojrs,  oxides,  and 
nlte.    General  questions  on  zoology,  botany,  mineralogy,  and  geology. 

This  examination  must  last  not  less  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 

The  mathematical  course  for  the  last  named  degree,  except- 
ing the  part  relating  to  machines  and  statics,  is  taught  in  the 
first  year  of  philosophy  in  the  royal  colleges,  as  will  be  seen 
hereafter. 

As  no  one  can  matriculate  in  any  faculty  of  an  academy 
Tvrithout  having  taken  the  diploma  of  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
the  career  of  medicine  requires  also  that  of  sciences,  the  prepa- 
ration for  these  degrees  forms  a  definite  object  for  attainment 
by  the  course  of  secondary  instruction. 

The  establishments  for  public  secondary  instruction  in 
France,  are  the  royal  and  communal  colleges  (colleges  royaux 
et  communaux),  and  the  normal  school  (^cole  normale),  and  for 
private  instruction  the  institutions  (institutions)  and  boarding- 
schools  (pensions).    There  are,  beside,  a  few  private  colleges, 

•  Decree  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  Feb.  3, 1837. 
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the  remains  of  ancient  foundations.  The  law  defines  the  royal 
colleges  to  be  establishments  in  which  the  following  branches 
are  taught : — the  languages,  history,  rhetoric,  logic,  elements  of 
mathematics,  and  physical  science ;  the  communal  colleges  to 
be  those  where  instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of  the  an- 
cient languages,  and  the  first  principles  of  history  and  science.* 
The  first  mentioned  private  establishment  is  defined  by  the  law 
to  be  one  resembling  the  colleges,  and  the  second  was  origi- 
nally designed  for  a  lower  grade  of  attainment 

The  pupils  of  the  private  establishments  are  now  required  by 
law  to  attend  the  recitations  of  the  colleges,  but  as  they  may 
enter  a  higher  class  of  a  college  by  examination  on  the  studies 
of  the  previous  classes,  and  even  procure  a  certificate  of  profi- 
ciency in  all  the  courses  by  the  same  means,  the  law  may  be 
considered  as  not  rigidly  enforced,  although,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  attendance  is  customary. 

The  royal  colleges  are  established  by,  and  in  part  supported 
from,  funds  of  the  state  and  of  the  university.  In  turn,  they 
contribute  to  the  treasury  of  the  university,  of  which  they  form 
component  parts.  The  communal  colleges  are  established,  in 
like  manner,  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  communes.  There 
are  upwards  of  forty  royal  colleges  in  France,  of  which  five 
are  in  Paris ;  besides  these,  there  are  two  private  colleges  in 
the  same  city.  The  number  of  communal  colleges  in  the 
kingdom  is  about  two  hundred  and  thirty.f  *'  Institutions"  and 
boarding-schools  are  licensed  by  the  university,  and  pay  for 
this  a  yearly  sum  into  its  treasury.  As  this  is  less  in  the  case 
of  the  latter  than  of  the  former  establishment,  and  as  the  plan 
of  education  for  them  is  not  specifically  laid  down,  it  acts  as  a 
bounty  toward  the  increase  of  the  boarding-schools.  The  head 
of  the  former  must  have,  according  to  law,  at  least  the  degree 
of  bachelor  in  the  faculties  of  letters  and  sciences,  while  the 


*  Decree  of  17th  March,  1808,  Art  4,  quoted  in  the  Code  UiiiTenitaire,  p.  5, 
1835. 

t  Ezpoed  des  motifs  et  projet  de  loi  rar  PinBtruction  secondaire  presents  par 
M.  Gaizot,  ininistre  de  rinttruction  publiqur,  dans  la  adanoe  do  Hindi,  ler 
Ferrier,  1836. 
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roaster  of  the  boarding  schopl  is  required  to  have  only  that  of 
bachelor  of  letters. 

These  schools  are  wholly  subsidiary  to  the  public  ones,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  stimulating  them  in  any  degree  by  a 
wholesome  competition.  M.  Guizot  has  pointed  out  the  defects 
of  the  system  as  depending  upon  the  following  causes — first, 
that  a  special  and  discretionary  authority,  available  only  for 
one  place,  is  necessary  to  open  such  an  establishment ;  second, 
that  the  pupils  must  be  sent  to  the  colleges ;  and  third,  that  the 
grand  master  of  the  university  has  the  right,  after  an  academical 
inquest,  to  close  them.*  There  are  more  than  ninety  **  institu- 
tions," and  six  hundred  and  sixty  boarding-schools  in  France. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  imperial  university,  and  con- 
nexion  of  the  lyceums  (now  royal  colleges)  with  it,  in  1806, 
the  general  outline  of  public  secondary  instruction  in  France 
has  not  varied  materially.  Isolated  instances  of  modification, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  courses  for  students  of  arts  and 
trades,  connected  with  the  royal  college  of  Nanci,  cannot  be 
considered  as  contravening  this  remark.  A  growing  necessity 
a{^ars,  however,  to  have  been  felt  for  a  secondary  education, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  non-professional  occupations  as 
tbe  present  secondary  bears  to  the  professions.  Accordingly, 
8uch  a  system  was  proposed  by  M.  Guizot  in  1836. 

He  lays  down  the  principle,  that  it  is  an  abuse  of  classical 
studies  to  extend  them  so  far  as  to  create  an  undue  tendency 
towards  the  learned  professions,  or  to  prevent  the  timely  acqui- 
sition of  the  habits  of  mind  and  special  knowledge  required  for 
non-professional  occupations.  He  considers,  therefore,  that  at  a 
certain  period,  instruction  should  assume  a  special  character, 
being  directed  according  to  the  future  vocation  of  the  recipient 
of  it  This  division  of  courses  he  is  of  opinion  should  take  place, 
either  between  the  elementary  or  grammar  classes  of  the  royal 
.  x^oUeges  and  the  higher  classes,  or  between  the  two  lower  of 
the  literary  classes.  The  very  important  modification  thus  pro- 
posed was  accompanied  by  another,  throwing  open  secondary 

»  Almanar  de  rUniveriit*  Royalo  6e  Franca,  1 W6, 
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instruction  to  private  competition  under  suitable  regulations,  m 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  repealing  the  law  re- 
quiring the  pupils  of  private  establishments  to  attend  the  royal 
colleges.  The  project  embodying  these  changes  was  reported, 
with  some  alterations,  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  June, 
1836,  but  has  not,  I  believe,  been  yet  acted  on.  Certainly  no 
changes  of  the  kind  contemplated  had  been  made  previous  to 
my  visit  to  the  colleges  of  Paris  in  1837.* 

While  the  general  outline  has  thus  remained  the  same,  great 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  filling  up,  the  details  of  instruc- 
tion having  been  much  varied  in  reference  both  to  matter  and 
method.  Instruction  in  the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences, 
to  prepare  for  the  courses  and  first  degrees  of  the  faculty  of 
science,  having  been  necessarily  admitted,  the  manner  in  which 
these  should  be  combined  with  the  classical  studies,  appears  to 
have  been  subject  to  much  variety  of  legislation  by  the  council 
of  the  university.  At  one  time,  science  and  letters  were  studied 
conjointly,  then  they  were  separated,  and  science,  except  in  its 
very  elements,  was  postponed  to  the  close  of  the  course ;  they 
are  at  this  time  again  united,  but  with  arrangements  considered 
to  be  very  imperfect.  If  I  may  judge  by  the  examinations  for 
the  baccalaureate  of  sciences,  which  I  attended,  this  opinioftf 
which  came  to  me  from  more  than  one  source,  is  quite  correct 
The  changes  of  position  which  the  course  of  natural  history 
has  undergone,  are  very  remarkable.  In  1802  it  was  directed 
that  the  elements  of  natural  history  should  be  taught  in  the 
lowest  class  of  mathematics,  corresponding  to  the  next  to  the 
lowest  in  the  classics.  In  1814  this  subject  formed  a  part  of 
the  courses  of  the  third  and  second  classes.  In  1830  it  still 
eontinued  part  of  the  course  of  the  third  class,  and  in  1832 
was  transferred  to  the  sixth  or  lower  grammar  class,  where  it 
is  even  now  considered  a  surplus  study.  The  modern  lan- 
guages have  been  introduced  as  voluntary  branches  with  the 
usual  result,  where  the  honours  of  the  institution  are  reserved 


^  t  un  indebted  for  letters  of  admifiion  to  the  colleges  of  Paris  to  the 
ter  of  PaUic  laetnietion,  M.  Sdvandj. 
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for  the  regular  courses.  While  the  studies  in  science  have 
not  afforded  the  results  which  similar  ones  in  other  schools  of 
France  are  daily  producing,  the  lessons  of  philosophy  have 
fucceeded  in  rivalling,  in  the  attention  of  the  students,  those  of 
the  languages,  and  now  constitute  a  striking  portion  of  the  col- 
lege course. 

In  describing  the  details  of  this  system,  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  royal  colleges,  as  the  institutions  by  which  the 
secondary  instruction  of  France  must  be  judged.  It  will  be 
convenient  to  consider  these  institutions  under  the  heads  of, 
Itt,  their  government  and  the  admission  of  pupils ;  2d,  their 
discipline ;  3d,  their  courses  of  instruction ;  4th,  the  arrange- 
ments for  domestic  economy. 

Government  The  royal  colleges  are  superintended  by  an 
oflicer,  called  a  provisor  (proviseur),  assisted  by  a  censor  (cen- 
seur).  These  officers  must  be  at  least  licentiates  in  the  facul- 
IM  of  letters  or  of  sciences.  The  provisor  has  the  general 
direction  of  the  college.  All  the  other  officers  are  subordinate 
to  him,  and  he  has  the  appointment  of  some  of  them.  It  is  his 
duty  to  visit  frequently  the  infirmary,  refectory,  study-halls, 
dormitories,  and  other  parts  of  the  establishment  Accom- 
panied by  the  censor,  he  is  present,  from  time  to  time,  at  the 
lessons  of  the  professors.  If  he  observe  negligence  on  the  part 
of  any  officer,  he  communicates  with  him  through  the  censor. 
Every  evening  he  receives  from  the  latter  the  class  lists,  con- 
taining the  remarks  of  the  professors  during  the  day,  and 
every  morning  has  such  students  as  require  admonition  sum- 
moned before  him.  On  Sunday  he  attends,  with  the  censor,  a 
meeting  of  the  classes,  at  which  the  remarks  of  the  week  are 
recapitulated.  Once  a  month  he  meets  the  censor,  chaplain^ 
and  professors,  to  discuss  the  affairs  of  the  college.  Every 
quarter,  at  least,  he  communicates  with  parents  in  regard  to 
the  health,  progress,  and  conduct  of  their  sons.  Twice  a  year 
be  reports  to  the  council  of  his  academy  a  detailed  list  of  the 
pupils,  and  gives  an  account  of  the  state  of  the  coUege. 

The  censor  is  the  immediate  superintendent  of  instruction 
and  discipline,  and  has  charge  of  the  library.    He  superintends 
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in  person  the  rising  and  going  to  bed  of  the  pupils,  their  going 
to  and  coming  from  the  classes  and  meals,  their  ^valks,  and 
their  reception-room.  He  furnishes  the  class-lists  for  the  day, 
and  their  recapitulation  for  the  week,  to  the  provisor.  He  re- 
places the  provisor,  in  case  of  the  absence  or  sickness  of  the 
latter.  In  point  of  fact,  when  the  provisor  is  a  man  of  energy, 
the  office  of  censor  is  not  of  very  great  importance,  but  when 
not  so,  and  the  censor  has  the  requisite  character,  he  is  likely 
to  be  the  real  provisor. 

The  chaplain  (aumonier)  holds  the  same  rank  as  the  censor. 
He  is  nominated  by  the  provisor,  and  appointed  by  the  rector 
of  the  academy,  with  the  advice  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese. 
He  has  charge  of  the  religious  instruction  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
Kc  pupils,  and  of  the  religious  services  on  Sunday.  In  the  col- 
lege of  Louis-le-Grand,  at  Paris,  and  in  some  establishments  out 
of  the  capital,  there  is,  besides,  a  chaplain  for  the  Protestant 
students. 

The  professors,  whose  branches  will  be  stated  hereafter,  are 
chosen  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agr^g^).  Each  one  has 
charge  of  a  division  of  a  class,  which  should  not,  by  law,  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  in  number.  In  case  of  an  excess,  the  pupils 
should  be  so  distributed  between  the  professor  and  his  adjunct, 
that  the  two  divisions  may,  as  nearly  as  possible,  contain  pupils 
of  equal  capacity,  so  as*  to  enter  into  direct  competition.  The 
professors  make  both  daily  and  weekly  reports,  in  relation  to 
the  pupils,  to  the  censor.  Besides  the  professors,  there  are 
teachers  of  the  modem  languages,  of  writing,  arithmetic,  draw- 
ing, dancing,  and  fencing.  The  first  four  named  branches  are 
taught  at  the  expense  of  the  college. 

The  adjuncts  (agr^g^s)  are  appointed  after  a  competition, 
which  may  take  place  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  five 
divisions,  namely,  philosophy,  the  sciences,  the  higher  classes 
of  letters,  history  and  geography,  and  the  grammar  classes. 
The  competitors  must  have  passed  through  the  normal  school, 
or  have  been  for  two  years  directors  of  studies  in  a  royal  col- 
lege, or  teachers  in  a  communal  college,  or  have  done  the 
duties  of  adjunct  in  a  royal  college,  for  the  same  time,  or 
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have  served  three  years  continuously  as  repeaters  of  lessons 
(r^p^titeurs)  in  the  institutions  or  boarding-schools  of  the  same 
academy.  This  term  of  service  is  reduced  to  one  year  for 
those  who  have  the  degree  of  doctor  of  sciences  or  letters,  and 
for  the  pupils  of  the  polytechnic  school  admitted  to  the  public 
service.  The  competitors  must  also  have  certain  degrees,  viz: 
for  the  first  named  competition,  those  of  licentiate  of  letters  and 
bachelor  of  science^;  for  the  second,  those  of  licentiate  of  the 
mathematical  and  physical  sciences;  for  the  third  and  fourth, 
that  of  licentiate  of  letters;  and  for  the  fifth,  that  of  bachelor  of 
letters.  The  judges  are  named  by  the  grand  master  of  the 
university,  on  the  nomination  of  the  rector  of  the  academy. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  competition  (concours),  by  written 
exercises,  by  an  argumentation  or  thesis,  and  by  a  lesson.  The 
second  trial  lasts,  at  most,  three  hours.  The  third,  an  hour,  dur- 
ing the  first  part  of  which  the  competitor  lectures,  and  during 
the  second,  questions  one  of  the  others  on  the  subject  of  the 
lecture.  The  competitors  in  philosophy  compose  two  disputa- 
tions in  French,  one  on  a  philosophical  question,  the  other  on 
a  part  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  A  thesis  is  sustained  upon 
similar  subjects  as  the  second  part  of  the  competition.  The 
competition  in  mathematics  and  physics  consists,  for  the  first 
trial,  of  an  essay  on  two  subjects,  one  in  each  of  these  branches, 
or  in  chemistry,  as  a  substitute  for  physics;  for  the  second,  in 
questioning  and  answering  questions  on  the  subjects  of  exami- 
nation for  the  grades  of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science,  and 
of  licentiate  of  physical  science.  That  in  the  higher  classes  of 
letters  consists,  for  the  first  trial,  in  composing  a  Latin  disserta- 
tion on  some  subject  of  ancient  or  modern  literature,  a  disserta- 
tion, in  French,  on  some  subject  of  philosophy,  a  piece  of  Latin 
poetry,  and  a  translation  of  Greek  into  French;  for  the  second, 
in  translating,  at  sight,  passages  selected  from  a  Greek  or 
Latin  author,  and  in  answering  any  question  of  other  competi- 
tors on  the  subject,  or  growing  out  of  it,  and  asking  them  ques- 
tions in  return.  The  competition  in  history  and  geography 
requires  no  special  description.  For  the  grammar  class  the 
competitor  must,  on  his  first  trial,  translate  selected  pieces  frona 
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Latin  into  French,  and  vice  versa,  and  from  Greek  into  French, 
and  vice  versa,  and  compose  Latin  verses;  for  his  second  trial 
he  must  translate,  at  sight,  a  passage  from  a  Greek,  and 
another  from  a  Latin  author,  into  French,  and  stand  an  ex- 
amination upon  it  by  the  other  competitors,  or  by  the  judges. 

There  are  several  adjuncts  attached  to  everj'  college,  who 
supply  the  places  of  absent  professors,  and  who  take  divisions 
of  the  classes  for  regular  instruction.  When  not  thus  attached, 
so  that  their  stipend  is  furnished  by  a  college,  they  are  entitled 
to  a  small  payment  from  the  university.  In  the  college  of 
Louis-le-Grand  there  are  no  less  than  twenty  adjuncts,  besides 
the  officers,  professors,  and  directors  of  study.  There  are,  in 
the  same  institution,  upwards  of  one  thousand  pupils  of  difier- 
ent  classes,  more  than  five  hundred  being  boarders. 

This  arrangement,  by  which  a  number  of  young  men  are 
connected  with  public  instruction  at  their  entrance  into  life,  and 
secured  the  means  of  devoting  themselves  to  teaching,  is  one 
of  the  most,  if  not  the  most,  important  provision  of  all  those 
which  regulate  the  university  of  France.  The  competition 
prevents,  in  general,  the  connexion  of  those  who  are  deficient 
in  capacity  to  learn  and  to  teach,  and  the  supply  of  vacancies 
among  the  teachers  by  young  men  thus  trained  has  inestima- 
ble  advantages. 

The  officers  who  superintend  the  pupils  when  not  in  the  class- 
rooms are  called  directors  of  study  (maitres  d'dtudes).  They 
must  be  at  least  of  the  grade  of  bachelor  of  letters.  There  is 
one  of  them  to  about  twenty-five  students.  This  officer  eats 
with  the  students,  sleeps  in  a  room  adjacent  to  their  dormito- 
ries, superintends  them  in  their  walks,  at  going  to  and  from 
the  recitation-rooms,  and  when  in  their  dormitories,  assists  them 
in  the  preparation  of  their  lessons,  and  attends  them  in  the 
writing,  dancing,  music,  and  fencing  exercises.  After  hearing 
the  lessons  of  the  students,  he  reports  to  the  professor  his 
opinion  of  the  preparation  of  each,  and  to  the  censor  their 
conduct  and  progress.  The  reports  to  the  censor  are  made 
daily,  and  an  abstract  is  given  to  him  at  the  close  of  the  week. 
To  assist  in  the  discipline,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  small  sec- 
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tions,  over  which  the  director  appoints  one  as  the  bead,  who  is 
responsible  for  the  good  order  of  his  fellows.  These  directors 
are  thus  not  mere  superintendents  of  the  play  hours,  as  in 
some  of  the  institutions  already  noticed  in  other  countries,  but 
a  lower  grade  of  teachers,  who  are  required  to  be  competent  to 
hear  the  recitations,  to  ascertain  that  due  preparation  has  been 
made,  and  to  assist  the  pupils,  if  necessary.  They  are  appointed 
by  the  grand  master  of  the  university,  on  the  nomination  of 
the  provisor,  and  receive,  at  first,  merely  a  provisional  appoint- 
ment, during  which  time  their  nomination  may  be  recalled. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  the  domestic  economy,  under 
direction  of  the  provisor.  All  purchases  of  considerable 
amount  are  made  by  contract,  and  ai^cording  to  the  estimates 
sanctioned  by  the  council  of  the  university;  smaller  purchases 
may  be  authorized  by  the  council  of  the  academy.  The  war- 
rant of  the  provisor  is  a  sufficient  authority  to  the  steward  for 
expenditures  which  have  received  the  regular  sanction,  or  for 
small  extra  ones.  The  steward  is  also  treasurer  of  the  college, 
keeps  a  regular  account  of  receipts  and  disbursements,  and  of 
purchases.  He  makes  up,  weekly,  an  account  of  provisions 
received  and  issued.  Every  eight  daysf  the  provisor  verifies  the 
balance  sheet,  and  inspects  the  books  once  a  month.  The 
steward  furnishes  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  a 
monthly  statement  of  his  accounts,  with  the  vouchers,  which 
are  examined  in  the  appropriate  bureau.  Besides  this,  he  trans- 
mits, yearly,  an  abstract  of  his  account  to  the  same  oflicer. 
His  books,  and  the  state  of  the  treasury,  are  subject  to  a  quar- 
terly inspection  by  an  officer  deputed  by  the  rector  of  the  aca- 
demy. He  prepares  for  transmission  to  the  rector,  by  the  pro- 
visor, a  quarterly  account  of  the  stock  on  hand.  This  officer 
gives  bonds  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties. 

The  servants  of  the  college  are  under  the  special  charge  of 
the  steward.  Some  of  them  sleep  in  rooms  connected  with  the 
dormitories.  Every  night  one  keeps  watch,  that  there  may  be 
assistance  at  hand  in  case  of  sickness,  two  servants  dividing 
the  night  watch  between  them.  During  the  day,  one  of  them  is 
required  to  go  the  rounds  of  the  halls,  court,  and  stairs,  to 
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that  all  is  in  order,  and,  during  play  hours,  another  is  always  ia 
attendance  at  the  door  of  the  receiving-room,  to  call  those  stu- 
dents whose  friends  desire  to  see  them. 

The  officers  of  the  colleges,  from  the  provisor  to  the  professors 
inclusive,  are  appointed  by  the  grand  master  of  the  university. 

The  different  officers  are  paid  according  to  the  grade  of  in- 
stitution to  which  they  belong,  a  classification  having  been 
made  for  that  purpose.  When  the  salaries  are  small,  as  in  the 
case  of  inferior  officers,  they  are  secured  an  increase  accord- 
ing to  the  term  of  service.  All  who  enter  into  obligations  to 
serve  in  the  career  of  public  instruction  for  ten  years,  are  ex- 
empted from  regular  military  service,  though  not  from  jury- 
duty,  and  service  in  the  national  guard.  All  receive  pensions 
for  long  continued  and  faithful  discharge  of  duty,  and  these  in- 
crease with  the  time  during  which  they  are  enjoyed.  Their 
emoluments  are,  in  general,  not  confined  to  the  salaries  which 
they  receive,  but  also  depend,  in  part,  upon  the  number  of  stu- 
dents under  their  charge,  each  one  having  a  certain  proportion- 
ate interest  in  the  fees  paid  to  the  college,  according  to  his  re- 
sponsibility. When  the  college  has  a  surplus  income  over  and 
above  its  expenditures,  it  is  divided  among  the  officers,  under 
the  direction  of  the  university  council.  The  provisor,  censor, 
chaplain,  and  directors  of  studies,  are  required  to  live  in  the  col- 
lege. Rooms  are  in  some  cases  provided  for  the  professors,  but 
DO  allowance  is  made  for  quarters  to  those  who  reside  out  of  the 
institution.  The  directors  of  studies  and  chaplain  are  boarded 
by  the  college.  A  physician  and  surgeon  visit  the  college  once 
a-day.     The  nursing  is  done  by  sisters  of  charity. 

Admission.  The  pupils  are  of  two  classes,  boarders  (inter- 
nes), and  day-scholars  (externes),  from  the  "  institutions"  and 
boarding-schools.  To  be  admitted,  a  youth  must  have  attained 
eight  years  of  age,  and  produce  a  certificate  of  vaccination. 
In  addition,  to  be  received  as  a  boarder,  he  must  know  how  to 
read  and  write,  and,  as  a  day-scholar,  to  read,  write,  and  cypher. 
The  provisor  alone  has  the  authority  to  grant  admission. 

The  boarders  are  divided  into  three  divisions.  The  first  con* 
rists  of  the  eighth  and  seventh  classes,  and  forms  the  petty-col- 
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l^e  (petit-collfege).  The  second  of  the  sixth,  fiflh,  fourth,  and 
third.  The  third  of  the  second  and  rhetoric  class,  and  of  the 
philosophy  classes.  Each  class  has  its  dormitories,  with  sepa- 
rate beds  for  every  pupil.  There  is  a  special  superintendence 
for  each  of  these  divisions. 

Among  the  boarders,  part  receive  both  maintenance  and  in- 
struction gratuitously,  having  the  benefit  of  the  royal  or  com- 
munal bursaries  (bourses)  founded  for  that  purpose.  Others 
have  aid  from  parts  of  bursaries.  The  expenses  for  books  and 
for  the  studies  of  those  who  are  full  bursars  are  defrayed,  as 
well  as  for  their  clothing,  maintenance,  and  instruction.  The 
rojral  bursars  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, the  communal  by  the  municipal  councils  of  the  towns  who 
hold  the  bursaries.  These  pupils  arc  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  nine  and  twelve,  and  may,  according  to  law,  be  sent 
away  from  the  college  if  they  do  not  pass  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation at  the  close  of  any  year. 

Order  of  the  day.  From  five  A.  M.  to  six  the  pupils  rise, 
dress,  wash,  and  attend  prayers.  Six  to  seven,  the  directors  of 
studies  examine  their  written  exercises,  in  succession,  the  pupils 
being  meanwhile  at  study.  Seven  to  half  past  seven,  the  pupils 
recite.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  breakfast  Eight  to  ten,  les- 
sons of  the  professors.  Ten  to  eleven,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
drawing.  Eleven  to  twelve,  preparation  of  lessons.  Twelve 
to  half  past  one,  P.  M.,  dinner  and  recreation.  Half  past  one 
to  half  past  four,  lessons  of  the  professors.  From  half  past  four 
to  five,  luncheon  and  recreation.  Five  to  half  past  seven,  pre- 
paration of  lessons.  Half  past  seven  to  eight,  supper.  Eight 
to  nine,  recreation,  religious  reading,  prayers,  and  to  bed. 
During  meals  a  pupil  reads  a  lesson  pointed  out  by  the  provisor. 

Discipline.  The  form  of  the  discipline  is  military;  the  pupils 
inarch  in  regular  order,  and  are  taught  the  more  simple  parts 
of  the  drill.     All  the  signals  are  given  by  the  beat  of  drum. 

The  students  are  allowed  to  receive  visits  from  their  parents 
or  guardians,  or  friends,  with  express  permission  of  the  pro- 
visor. These  visits  are  restricted  to  the  period  from  dinner- 
time to  half  past  one,  on  ordinary  days,  and  on  Sundays  and 
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holidays  «from  dinner-time  to  three  o'clock.  As  a  reward  for 
good  conduct,  they  may  be  permitted  to  leave  the  college  on 
Thursdays  at  ten  o'clock,  and  on  Sundays  and  festivals  after 
service,  to  remain  until  seven  in  the  evening  in  winter,  and 
eight  in  the  summer.  One  of  their  parents,  or  some  person  of 
credit,  must  leave  the  college  and  return  with  them.  They  are 
required  to  wear  the  uniform  while  out 

The  porter,  who  receives  their  permits  to  go  out,  marks  upon 
them  the  time  of  their  return,  and  overstaying  the  time  is  at- 
tended with  the  forfeiture  of  one  or  more  turns  of  leave.  These 
permissions  to  leave  the  grounds  can  only  be  granted  twice  a 
month.  Great  doubt  was  expressed  to  me,  by  a  high  authority, 
of  their  efficacy,  and  of  the  expediency  of  permitting  visits  to 
be  received.  In  a  country,  however,  where  the  ties  of  domestic 
life  are  very  feeble,  the  practice  of  placing  boys  in  the  colleges 
tends  to  weaken  them  still  further,  and  they  might  be  quite  sun- 
dered if  no  communication  took  place  between  parent  and  child, 
during  the  whole  ten  years  of  the  collegiate  course. 

Pupils  are  allowed  to  correspond  with  their  parents  only,  or 
with  persons  approved  by  them,  and  the  letters  pass  through 
the  hands  of  the  provisor.  Their  pocket-money  is  regulated 
by  the  provisor;  there  is  an  understanding  on  the  subject  with 
the  parents,  who  are  not  allowed  to  furnish  money  directly  to 
their  children. 

The  day-scholars  are  marched  to  and  from  the  college  by 
the  heads  of  the  houses  where  they  reside,  or  by  a  responsible 
•ubstitute.  They  enter  the  class-rooms  and  leave  them  at  a 
different  time  from  the  boarders,  so  as  to  cut  off  unnecessary 
communication.  In  case  of  absence,  the  censor  reports  the 
pupil  to  the  master  of  his  school  or  to  his  parents.  A  pro- 
fessor may  suspend  a  day-scholar,  but  the  provisor  alone  can 
dismiss  him.  The  day-scholars  are  not  allowed  to  wear  the 
uniform  of  the  boarders. 

The  punishments  recognised  by  law  for  the  boarders  are^ 
deprivation  of  recreation  and  extraordinary  task,  deprivation  of 
the  opportunity  of  walking  out,  retrenchment  in  diet,  refusals 
of  leave  \0  go  out»  or  to  receive  their  friends,  impriionmenty 
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with  a  task,  deprivation  of  the  uniform,  and  occupation  of  a 
particular  place  in  the  class-room,  study-halls,  &c.,  deprivation 
of  vacations,  and  dismission.  None  of  the  punishments  but  the 
last  is  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  attendance  on  the  lessons 
6f  the  professors.  Nothing  can,  however,  be  worse  conceived 
than  the  public  shame  put  on  a  pupil  by  changing  his  dress,  and 
its  concomitant  circumstances.  Whether  extra  tasks  are  ad- 
missible in  an  enlightened  system  of  instruction,  seems  to  me 
more  than  doubtful;  they  serve  fully  to  secure  the  disgust  of  the 
pupil  to  what  he  should  rather  be  induced,  if  possible,  to  like. 
The  last  four  named  punishments  can  only  be  inflicted  by  the 
provisor,  the  others  may  be  inflicted  by  order  of  the  censor, 
professors,  or  directors  of  studies.  In  the  case  of  a  royal  bursar, 
the  provisor  has  the  right  of  suspension,  and  must  report  the 
circumstances  to  the  minister;  they  are  examined  by  an  in- 
spector, who  reports,  and  by  the  result  the  case  is  decided:  the 
explanation  of  this  delicacy  towards  the  royal  bursars  is,  that 
their  parents  have  usually  earned  these  places  for  their  children 
by  some  service,  and  hence  that  they  should  not  be  deprived  of 
their  reward  but  upon  the  strongest  grounds. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  the  colleges  are  intended  to  fit 
their  pupils  for  the  first  degree  in  letters  and  science,  and  for 
pursuing  the  course  of  the  diflerent  faculties  in  the  academies, 
to  enable  them  to  enter  a  literary  or  scientific  career,  or  the 
profession  of  theology,  law,  or  medicine. 

It  has  been  a  subject  much  agitated,  whether  the  instruction 
in  letters  and  science  should  be  combined  or  successive,  and 
the  law  at  diflferent  times  has,  as  already  stated,  varied  on  this 
point;  that  both  letters  and  science  were  to  be  embraced  in  the 
courses  does  not  seem,  for  many  years,  to  have  been  at  all 
doubted.  The  law  of  1806,  which  may  be  considered  as  the 
basis  of  the  present  system,  connected  them;  that  of  1821 
severed  them,  and  confined  instruction  in  the  mathematical 
and  physical  sciences  to  the  last  year  of  the  course.  In  1826 
they  were  again  united.  Great  difliculty  has  been  found,  appa- 
rently, in  determining  the  extent  and  in  giving  a  place  to  certain 
branches,  and  natural  history  has  thus,  as  we  have  seen,  been 
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transferred  frequently  from  one  part  of  the  course  to  another, 
and  has  probably  never  been  efficiently  taught. 

The  branches  are  divided  into  two  sets,  those  which  are  obli- 
gatory upon  all,  and  those  which  may  be  pursued  or  not,  at  the 
option  of  the  parent  of  the  student  Some  of  these  latter,  as,  for 
example,  the  modern  languages,  are  furnished  by  the  college 
without  charge,  and  the  others  must  be  paid  for  extra.  The 
obligatory  courses  are  those  of  French,  Latin,  Greek,  geo- 
graphy, history,  rhetoric,  philosophy,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  and  natural  history. 

There  are  nine  classes,  which  are  subdivided  into  sections, 
according  to  the  number  of  pupils.  Not  more  than  twenty-five 
should,  according  to  law,  be  in  a  division  and  under  one  in- 
structor, though  this  number  is  frequently  exceeded,  rising  as 
high,  including  the  day  scholars,  as  sixty,  and  even  seventy. 
Some  colleges  have  a  preparatory  class,  or  classes  below  the 
eighth,  for  very  young  pupils.  The  following  is,  according  to 
the  latest  laws  on  the  subject,  an  outline  of  the  instruction  in 
the  different  classes: 

EuBMXNTABT  CLASSES.  Thcso  are  two  in  number,  and  are  taught  sacred 
history,  French  and  Latin  grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  writing.  A 
lesson  every  morning,  and  one  in  the  afternoon,  three  times  a  week,  are  devoted 
to  the  French  and  Latin  grammar.  Two  lessons  a  week  to  sacred  history,  geo- 
graphy, and  arithmetic. 

Sixth  Class.  The  Sunday  Gospels  in  Latin.  SelcctsB  d  Profanis,  Comeliui 
Nepos.  JEaop*B  Fables  compared  with  those  of  La  Fontaine.  Geography  com. 
menoed.  Jewish  and  Christian  morals.  Sacred  history.  History  commenced. 
Writing  and  arithmetic  continued.    Natural  history  once  a  week. 

The  classics  and  French  occupy  five  lessons  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the 
afternoon,  per  week.    One  afternoon  lesson  is  devoted  to  geography  and  mythology. 

Firra  Class.  New  Testament,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Selects  d  Profanis. 
PhoMirus*  Fables.  Greek  roots.  Extracts  from  Lucian*s  Dialogues.  .£lian. 
Isocrates.  Themes.  Ancient  history  one  afternoon  per  week.  Geography. 
Tolemachus.     Writing  and  arithmetic  continued.     Natural  history. 

French  and  the  classics  occupy,  per  week,  five  morning  and  three  afternoon 
lessons.  History  and  geography  one  lesson.  Natural  history  one  afternoon  cUm 
and  an  extra  morning  class. 

FouKTH  Class.  New  Testament  in  Greek.  Quintus  Curtius.  CnMr. 
Cicero  de  Amiciti&  et  do  Soncctutc.  Greek  rootH.  Xenophon*s  CyropiBdia. 
Plutarch*s  Lives.  Selections  from  Ovid  and  from  VirgiPs  Bucolics  and  Greorfrlcs. 
Latin  prosody.  Latin  versification  commenced.  Selections  fironi  Fen^km. 
Chftrles  XII.    History,  by  a  spocial  profiseior,  once  a  week.    Romui  hiatory* 
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Arithmetic.  Linear  drawing,  and  drawing  of  the  human  figure  oommenoed,  and 
continued  in  the  other  classes. 

The  morning  hours,  and  three  of  the  afternoon  lessons,  are  deroted  to  the 
classics  and  to  French,  one  afternoon,  hesides  an  extra  morning  lesson,  to  geo- 
gr^hy  and  history,  and  one  to  arithmetic. 

Thud  Class.  New  Testament,  Saint  Lake  (Greek  text).  Cicero's  Orations. 
Virgil.  Latin  versification.  Plutarch  (morals).  Homer.  Selections  finm  Masil- 
loo,  Buffbn,  and  Boileau.  History,  hy  a  special  professor,  twice  a  week.  His- 
tofy  of  the  Middle  Ages.    Age  of  Louis  XIV.,  hy  Vdtaire. 

All  the  morning  and  two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  occupied  with  French, 
Latin,  and  Greek.  One  afternoon,  and  one  extra  morning  lesson,  are  devoted  to 
history.    Two  to  geometry. 

Second  Class.  New  Testament  (Greek  text).  Livy.  CSoero  de  Offidis  eC  de 
Qratore.  Tacitus.  Virgil.  Horace's  Odes.  Philippics  of  Demosthenes.  Plato. 
Homer.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Oration  of  Chrysoetom.  The 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome.  The  Universal  History  of  BossueL  Modem  history. 
Rousseau.  Litroductory  exercises  to  the  course  of  rhetoric  Narratives  in 
Fk^nch  and  Latin.    Arithmetic,  in  its  various  branches,  two  lessons  per  week. 

The  morning  lessons  and  two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  occupied  in  daasici 
and  French.  Two  of  the  afternoon  lessons  are  devoted  to  history  and  one  to 
chemistry. 

Rhetoric  Class.  New  Testament,  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (Greek  text).  Con- 
ciones  h  Latinis  Scriptoribus  EbccerptsB.  Cicero's  Orations.  Tacitus.  Horace. 
Virgil.  Lucan.  Demosthenes,  oration  fi>r  the  crown.  Conciones  Graces.  Homer. 
Pindar.  A  tragedy  of  Sophocles  or  Euripides.  Rhetoric.  Funeral  Orations,  by 
Boesnet  and  Fl^chidre.  La  Bruydre.  French  dramatic  classics.  Boileau. 
The  Henriade.  Latin  and  Greek  versification  and  composition.  History  of 
Franco.     Elements  of  Geometry.    Plane  Trigonometry. 

Five  morning  lessons  and  four  of  the  afternoon  are  devoted,  per  week,  to  French 
and  classics,  and  one  afternoon  to  history.  One  extra  morning  class  to  cosmo- 
graphy, preceded  by  a  review  of  arithmetic  and  geometry. 

Philosopht  Class.  First  year.  Mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Written 
compositions  in  Latin  and  French,  on  subjects  of  metaphysics,  logic,  or  morals. 
Geometry  reviewed.  Algebra  to  quadratic  equations,  with  a  review  of  the 
rules  of  arithmetic  Trigonometry.  Elementary  ideas  of  the  system  of  the 
world.    Physical  science  commenced. 

Four  lessons  are  devoted  to  elementary  mathematics,  and  one  to  elementary 
physics.  Five  to  philosophy.  Once  a  week  there  is  an  extra  lesson  on  physici 
and  chemistry.    The  lectures  on  philosophy  are  given  in  French. 

PmLosopiiT  Class.  Second  Year,  The  elements  of  algebra  completed.  Ap- 
plication of  algebra  to  geometry.  Principles  of  descriptive  geometry,  five  hours 
per  week.  In  the  first  half  year  the  elements  of  physical  science,  and  the  gene- 
ral principles  of  chemistry,  are  completed,  and  in  the  second  the  elements  of 
chemistry  and  mineralogy.  These  occupy  four  hours  per  week.  Six  classes  of 
mathematics,  those  of  pliysics,  and  the  study  hours  of  the  day  are  devoted  to 
these  sciences.    Alternate  compositions  on  physical  and  mathematical  subjects. 

ReligiauM  In§truction,  Besides  the  study  of  the  New  Testament  in  a  Latin 
translation  and  in  the  original  Greek  version,  there  are  special  leetona  by  th« 
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Catholio  and  Protestant  chaplains  to  the  students  of  their  respective  creeds. 
There  are  prayers  at  rising  and  going  to  bed  Graces  at  meals ;  and  a  short 
extract  is  read  from  a  religious  work  before  retiring,  at  night 

T&e  modem  languages  are  taught  in  the  fifth,  fourth,  third,  and  second  classes. 
In  the  fifth  two  hours  and  a-half,  in  the  other  classes  two  hours  per  week  are 
occupied  with  them.  A  study-hall  is  provided  for  learning  the  lessons  given  by 
the  teachers  of  modem  languages,  and  the  pupils  are  superintended  during  the 
■tody  hours  by  a  director  of  studies. 

The  Engli^  and  Grerman  are  the  modem  languages  taught 

In  comparing  these  courses  with  the  acquisitions  necessary 
for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  letters  and  of  branches  of  sciences, 
it  will  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the  student  must  have  passed 
through  one  year  of  the  philosophy  class  to  be  able  to  stand 
an  examination  upon  the  subjects  enumerated  as  essential  to 
receiving  the  former,  and  two  years  of  the  same  class  for  the 
latter. 

A  student  who  has  entered  at  nine  years  of  age,  and  gone 
regularly  through  the  nine  years'  courses,  including  the  first 
year  of  philosophy,  may  commence  at  eighteen  the  study  of 
law  or  theology,  and  by  the  addition  of  another  year  in  col- 
lege, or  by  extra  study,  that  of  medicine.  It  appears,  then,  that 
besides  the  direction  towards  a  general  mental  training,  the 
studies  pursued  in  the  colleges  of  France  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  career  which  the  student  is  to  follow  in  after  life. 

I  proceed  next  to  consider  the  means  taken  to  stimulate  to 
exertion.  These  consist  mainly  in  places  in  the  class,  in  ex- 
aminations, and  prizes. 

Examinations.  These  ought  to  take  place,  according  to  law, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  months  of  the  courses.  The 
law  further  provides  that  all  those  of  Paris  shall  be  held  at  the 
same  time,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  different  colleges,  by  committees 
of  examiners  appointed  by  the  rector  of  the  academy,  one 
committee  being  for  each  class,  examining  separately,  and 
holding  their  sessions  for  five  hours  on  two  successive  days. 
The  examinations  to  be  viva  voce,  the  written  compositions 
which  have  gained  the  highest  place  from  the  beginning  of  the 
course  being  submitted  to  these  examiners.  The  committees 
are  directed  to  report  to  the  inspector-general,  and  the  result 
of  the  examinations  should  be  made  known  through  the  pro- 
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visor  to  the  students.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  tenth 
month  should  determine  whether  the  pupil  may  pass  to  a  higher 
class  or  not;  and  if  then  found  deficient,  he  has  the  privilege  of 
re-examination  at  the  close  of  the  vacation,  and  if  he  have 
made  up  the  deficiency,  may  be  permitted  to  rejoin  his  class. 
In  fact,  the  law  in  regard  to  examinations  is  not  executed,  and 
the  pupils  are  regularly  advanced,  every  year,  until  they  reach 
the  fourth  class,  where  they  are  obliged  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination  before  they  can  enter  the  third.  This  is  considered 
a  defect,  since  there  is  no  method  of  stopping  the  idle  or  incom- 
petent at  the  threshold.  The  neglect  of  the  prescribed  examina- 
tions, at  the  end  of  each  year,  produces  evils  which  have  been 
severely  censured  by  those  most  competent  to  judge,  from  their 
connexion  with  public  instruction  in  France.* 

Prizes.  The  college  year  is  closed  by  the  distribution  of  prizes 
which  have  been  gained  in  the  various  classes.  These  are 
awarded  after  the  examination  of  all  the  compositions  of  the 
half  year,  which  are  valued  according  to  a  system  of  nriarks. 
They  are  given  in  a  public  meeting  of  the  college,  and  with 
much  ceremony.  The  highest  prizes  in  philosophy  and  rheto- 
ric are  called  prizes  of  honour  (prix  d'honneur),  and  have 
attached  to  them  the  substantial  priviJege  of  exemption  from 
regular  military  service.  In  each  class  there  is  a  first  and 
second  prize,  which  cannot  be  divided,  and  the  number  of 
"accessits"  must  not  exceed  eight  The  books  to  be  given  as 
prizes  are  determined  by  the  rector. 

There  is,  at  Paris,  a  second  distribution  of  prizes,  resulting 
from  a  competition  (concours)  among  the  colleges  of  Paris  and 
Versailles ;  this  distribution  is  made  with  much  ceremony  by 
the  grand  master  of  the  university,  in  presence  of  the  ofiicers 
of  that  body,  the  assembled  students  of  the  colleges,  and  the 
public.  The  pupils  of  the  classes  above  the  sixth  compete  for 
these  prizes,  which  embrace  the  circle  of  their  different  col- 
legiate studies.  At  the  same  meeting,  a  list  of  those  who  have 
gained  the  prizes  in  the  colleges  is  read. 

•  Sec  M.  Cousin.    Sur  rinstruction  Secondaire  de  Prusse.    Paris,  1837. 
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The  system  of  emulation  is  probably  carried  further  in  these 
institutions  than  in  any  others  which  I  visited.  Indeed,  it  is  the 
basis  of  ail  exertion ;  the  great  motive  which  is  placed  before 
the  student,  and  which  he  obeys.  He  is  constantly  under  this 
artificial  stimulus  during  his  collie  residence,  and  the  result 
affects  his  character  in  ailer  life.  The  present  social  condition 
of  the  literary  and  scientific  ranks  in  France,  as  a  class,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  results  of  a  competition,  which  extends  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  career. 

The  great  stress  which  is  laid  upon  composition,  especially 
that  in  the  French  language,  by  making  the  prizes  hinge  upon 
it,  cultivates  this  art  to  a  high  degree,  and  creates  the  ready 
writers  who  are  constantly  issuing  from  these  colleges,  and 
engaging  in  literary  pursuits  for  a  subsistence. 

Holidays.  The  vacations  are  for  about  six  weeks,  from  the 
close  of  the  month  of  August  until  the  middle  of  October. 
During  these  periods  the  students  may  go  home,  or  may  visit 
such  families  as  their  parents  indicate.  Those  who  remain  in 
the  college  are  occupied,  during  part  of  the  time,  in  regular 
studies,  under  the  charge  of  an  adjunct  or  of  a  director  of 
studies.     They  take  frequent  walks  during  these  vacations. 

There  are,  beside,  during  term-time,  days  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons,  when,  however,  the  students,  in  general,  do  not  re- 
turn home.  On  New  Years'  day  all  have  permission  to  leave 
the  college.  On  the  Monday  and  Thursday  before  Licnt,  and 
the  Wednesday  after  Easter  Monday,  on  Whit-Monday,  &c., 
those  who  have  received  special  permission  may  leave  the 
premises.  On  Sundays,  and  some  of  the  other  holidays,  the 
pupils  take  walks,  at  the  discretion  of  the  provisor,  weather 
permitting. 

Domestic  economy.  As  the  economical  arrangements  of  these 
institutions  have  been  the  subject  of  much  consideration  and 
trial,  I  have  thought  that  a  brief  sketch  of  them,  as  laid  down 
in  the  laws,  might  be  profitable. 

The  expenditures  of  the  colleges  are  divided  into  the  follow- 
ing six  heads:  first,  diet;  second,  repairs  and  washing;  third. 
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clothing;  fourth,  emoluments;  fifth,  petty  expenses;  sixth,  mis- 
cellaneous and  extra  expenses.  The  first  includes  provisions 
for  the  supply  of  the  students,  chaplain,  directors  of  studies, 
and  servants,  fuel,  &c.,  for  the  kitchen.  The  second,  the  wash- 
ing and  repairs  of  the  clothing  of  the  pupils.  The  third,  the 
purchase  of  new  clothes.  The  fourth,  the  emoluments  of  the 
oflicers,  the  salaries  of  inferior  officers,  and  the  wages  of  the 
servants  and  workmen.  The  fifth  includes  the  expenses  of 
lighting  and  warming  the  college,  of  books  for  studies,  of  re- 
pairs of  furniture,  and  of  the  infirmary,  &c  The  sixth  needs 
no  explanation.  The  amounts  estimated  as  necessary  for  each 
of  these  expenditures  are  submitted  by  the  provisor  to  the  rec- 
tor of  the  academy,  and  the  councils  decide  in  relation  to 
authorizing  them.  They  also  determine  if  proposals  shall  be 
received  for  supplying  the  articles  required,  or  if  they  shall  be 
purchased  by  agreement,  or  at  the  market  prices.  In  the  first 
two  cases,  the  approbation  of  the  council  is  necessary  to  con- 
clude the  bargain,  and  in  the  last,  the  authority  of  the  provisor 
is  sufficient  to  enable  the  steward  to  make  the  purchase. 

The  steward  has  charge  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the 
college,  and  is  intrusted  with  the  receipts  and  disbursements, 
giving  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties.  He  pays 
DO  bill  without  an  order  from  the  provisor,  whose  authority 
entitles  him,  also,  to  use  the  sums  which  may  be  necessary 
for  the  daily  expenses  of  the  house,  and  to  whom  he  must  ac- 
count at  least  once  a  fortnight;  the  receipts  constitute  his 
vouchers.  He  keeps  the  following  books: — 1st,  A  register  of 
all  moneys  received,  stating  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
paid  in.  2d,  A  journal  of  receipts  and  disbursements.  3d,  A 
ledger,  in  which  the  accounts  are  posted  under  the  heads  of 
debtor  and  creditor.  4th,  A  record  of  the  receipts  and  issues 
of  provisions,  divided  into  as  many  accounts  as  there  are  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  supplies,  stating,  also,  the  use  to  which  each 
article  has  been  applied.  On  the  last  day  of  every  quarter 
the  steward  balances  this  account  and  makes  an  inventory  of 
the  stock  on  hand.    The  provisor  and  commissaries,  appointed 
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by  the  rector  from  the  academic  council,  verify  this  inventory 
by  the  accounts  in  the  book. 

The  provisor  examines  the  steward's  statement  of  the 
balance  on  hand  every  eight  days.  At  the  close  of  the  month, 
he  inspects  all  his  books,  and  ascertains  that  they  agree,  or 
reports  any  deficiency  to  the  minister.  He  also  verifies, 
monthly,  the  account  of  stock.  The  state  of  the  steward's 
accounts  is  further  examined,  quarterly,  by  the  rector  of  the 
academy  to  which  the  college  belongs,  or  by  a  deputy,  who 
reports  to  the  minister.  At  the  same  time,  this  officer  ascer- 
tains if  the  provisor  has  discharged  his  duties  in  regard  to  the 
accounts.  Every  month  the  steward  transmits  to  the  minister 
a  literal  copy  of  his  register  of  moneys  received,  and  a  state- 
ment of  his  receipts  and  expenditures,  with  his  vouchers.  He 
also  forwards,  quarterly,  his  account  of  stocL 

Before  the  close  of  the  month  of  March,  the  provisor  furnishes 
to  the  rector  of  his  academy,  a  statement  of  the  accounts  of  the 
year,  with  a  report  upon  this  department  of  the  college  service. 
These  are  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  academic  council, 
who  report  in  May,  and  their  report,  with  the  original  docu- 
ments, and  the  remarks  of  the  rector  upon  them,  are  forwarded 
to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

Every  year,  about  the  first  of  January,  the  steward  prepares 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements,  exhibiting  the 
balance  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the  last  year;  the  sums  received 
and  expended  during  the  year,  with  a  statement  of  their  pur- 
poses, and  the  balance  on  hand.  Also,  an  account  of  the  stock 
on  hand  at  the  date  of  the  last  report,  the  receipts  and  issues 
during  the  year,  and  the  amount  on  hand.  The  steward  certi- 
fies these  accounts,  which  are  examined  and  approved  by  the 
provisor,  and  forwarded  to  the  minister. 

When  the  monthly  accounts  of  the  steward  are  received  in 
the  office  of  the  minister,  they  are  examined,  and  if  mistakes  in 
the  figures,  or  omissions,  are  detected,  or  modifications  are 
necessary,  the  accounting  officer  is  at  once  informed  of  it. 
The  vouchers  remain  on  file  in  the  office  until  the  close  of 
the  year,  when  they  are  appended  to  the  general  account 
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The  annual  statements  having  been  duly  verified,  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  court  of  accounts. 

Thus  there  are  two  sets  of  checks,  one  from  the  academic 
council  and  rector,  the  other  from  the  ministerial  bureau,  and 
both  are  revised  by  the  court 

NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

The  "normal  school,"  intended  to  furnish  professors  for 
colleges,  was  established  in  1794,  by  the  same  convention 
which  created  the  polytechnic  school.  The  organization  pro- 
posed by  the  law  was  upon  a  scale  entirely  beyond  the  wants 
to  be  supplied,  and  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  its  eminent 
professors,  the  school  had  but  a  temporary  existence,  and  ill 
success,  mainly  from  the  unprepared  state  of  the  pupils  who 
had  entered  it,  and  to  whom  the  kind  of  instruction  was  entirely 
unadapted.  There  were  thirteen  courses  of  lectures,  and  among 
the  professors  were  Lagrange,  Laplace,  Haiiy,  Monge,  Ber- 
thoUet,  Volney,  Bemardin  St.  Pierre,  Sicard,  and  Laharpe. 
The  school  was  suppressed  by  a  decree  of  April,  1795,  and  its 
pupils  dispersed.  After  the  re-organization  of  the  university,  in 
1806,  the  expediency  of  reviving  the  normal  school  appears  to 
have  been  felt,  and  it  was  reorganized  in  1808.  The  number 
of  pupils  provided  for  in  the  new  plan,  was  three  hundred;  but 
from  1810  to  1826  there  were  never  more  than  fifty-eight 
actually  in  attendance.  According  to  the  plan  of  instruction, 
lectures  were  to  be  attended  out  of  doors,  and  interrogations 
and  study  to  take  place  within  the  school,  under  the  charge 
of  the  elder  pupils.  The  recitations  of  the  pupils  to  each  other 
were  called  conferences,  a  name  which  is  still  preserved,  being 
applied  to  the  lessons  given  by  the  teachers,  who  are  called 
masters  of  conferences.  The  duration  of  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion was  limited  at  first  to  two  years,  but  subsequently  extended 
to  three.  The  school  was  a  second  time  suppressed,  in  1822, 
and  in  1826  an  institution,  termed  a  "preparatory  school,"  was 
substituted  for  it,  which  in  its  turn  was  abolishdd,  and  the  old 
normal  school  revived  by  a  decree  of  the  lieutenant-general  of 
the  kingdom,  on  the  6th  of  August,  1830.    A  report  was  mado 
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by  M.  Cousin,  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction, 
in  October,  1830,  the  recommendations  of  which  were  adopted 
substantially.  New  regulations  for  the  course  of  study,  the 
general  arrangements  and  discipline,  have  been  gradually  pre- 
pared, and  the  school  has  commenced  a  career  of  usefulness 
which  it  bids  fair  to  prosecute  with  increasing  success. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  normal  school  is  to  give  its  pupils 
ample  opportunities  of  preparation  for  the  competition  for  places 
of  adjuncts  in  the  colleges  (cours  d'agr6gation),  and  its  arrange- 
ments are  all  subordinate  to  this  object.  In  this  competition, 
however,  the  pupils  of  the  school  meet  on  an  equal  footing, 
merely,  with  all  other  candidates. 

The  officers,  in  1837,  were,  the  director,*  who  did  not  reside 
at  the  school,  nor  take  part  in  the  instruction;  the  director  of 
studies,  the  resident  head  of  the  establishment  rf  eight  masters 
of  conferences  for  the  section  of  letters;  six  masters  of  confer- 
ences, and  one  for  the  drawing  department,  for  the  section  of 
sciences;  two  preparers  (pr^parateurs);  a  sub-director,  charged 
with  a  general  superintendence  of  the  pupils;  and  two  assistants, 
called  superintending  masters.  The  masters  of  conferences  have, 
in  general,  equivalent  duties  to  the  professors  in  the  colleges. 
In  1837  there  were  eighty  pupils  in  the  school,  of  whom  forty- 
nine  were  supported  entirely  by  the  funds  allowed  by  the  go- 
vernment, and  eighteen  had  half  their  expenses  defrayed. 

The  normal  school  at  present  occupies  a  part  of  the  build- 
ings belonging  to  the  Royal  College  of  Louis-le-Grand,  and 
the  college  furnishes  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  pupils  by 
agreement  with  the  school.  This  connexion  has  advantages, 
and  among  them  that  of  enabling  the  pupils  to  have  some  prac- 
tice in  teaching,  but  they  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by 
disadvantages,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  are  earnest  in  their 
endeavours  to  procure  a  separate  domicile  for  it  The  accom- 
modations for  lodging,  study,  instruction,  and  exercise,  as  far 
as  the  building  and  its  scite  are  concerned,  are  certainly  of  a 
most  limited  kind. 

*  M.  Cousin,  peer  of  France,  secretary  of  the  council  of  the  unlTersity,  Slc, 
t  M.  Viguier. 
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Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  who  may  be  admitted  is  de- 
termined every  year  by  the  probable  number  required  to  fill  the 
yacancies  in  secondary  instruction.  The  admissions  are  made 
by  competition,  and  for  the  most  successful  competitors  a  limited 
number  of  bursaries  (bourses),  are  established,  divisible  into  half 
bursaries,  which  are  distributed  to  those  who  require  assistance. 
The  candidates  enter  their  names  at  the  academy  nearest  to 
their  residence,  between  the  fifteenth  of  June  and  of  July,  every 
year.  Each  candidate  deposites  the  following  certificates,  viz. 
of  the  date  of  birth,  showing  that  he  is  over  seventeen  and  under 
twenty-three  years  of  age;  of  having  been  vaccinated;  of  moral 
conduct;  of  having  completed,  or  being  about  to  complete,  his  stu- 
dies, including  philosophy,  and  if  he  intends  to  become  a  teacher 
of  science,  a  course  of  special  mathematics  and  of  physics;  a  de- 
claration from  his  parent  or  guardian,  if  the  candidate  is  a 
minor,  that  he  will  devote  himself  for  ten  years,  from  the  period 
of  admission,  to  public  instruction.  These  lists  are  forwarded  by 
the  rectors  of  the  several  academies,  with  their  remarks,  to  the 
council  of  public  instruction,  which  returns,  before  the  first  of 
August,  a  list  of  those  persons  who  may  be  examined  for  admis- 
sion. This  examination  is  made  in  the  several  academies,  with  a 
view  to  select  the  most  prominent  candidates,  whose  cases  are 
to  be  ultimately  decided  by  competition  at  the  school  in  Paris. 
It  consists  of  compositions  upon  subjects  which  are  the  same  for 
all  the  academies,  and  of  interrogations  and  oral  explanations. 
For  the  candidates,  as  future  instructors  in  letters,  the  written 
exercises  are  a  dissertation,  in  French,  on  some  points  of  phi- 
losophy, an  essay  in  Latin,  an  essay  in  French,  a  Latin  and  Greek 
version,  and  Latin  verses.  The  oral  examinations  turn  upon 
the  classical  authors  read  in  college,  and  upon  the  elements  of 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  and  history.  The  candidates  in  science 
have  the  same  written  exercises  in  philosophy  and  in  Latin 
versions,  and  in  addition,  must  solve  one  or  more  questions 
in  mathematics  and  physics.  The  oral  examinations  are  upon 
subjects  of  mathematics,  physics,  and  philosophy,  taught  in 
the  philosophy  class  of  the  colleges.*    All  the  written  exer- 

•  See  this  Report,  p.  434. 
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cises  and  Dotes  of  the  oral  examinations  are  forwarded  to 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  and  submitted  severally  to 
a  committee  of  letters  and  a  committee  of  science,  taken 
from  among  the  masters  of  the  normal  school,  the  director 
being  chairman  of  each  committee.  These  committees  decide 
whether  the  candidates  are  fit  to  be  allowed  to  present  them- 
selves for  examination  at  the  school,  and  those  who  are  deemed 
worthy,  receive  a  notice  to  report  themselves  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  of  October.  Previous  to  this  competition  the  candi- 
dates are  required  to  present  their  diploma  of  bachelor  of  let- 
ters or  of  sciences.  The  masters  of  the  normal  school  are 
divided  into  two  committees,  one  of  letters  and  the  other  of 
science,  for  conducting  these  examinations,  which  are  oral,  and 
the  result  of  which  determines  the  admission  or  rejection  of  the 
candidate.  On  admission^  the  pupil  makes  an  engagement  to 
devote  himself  to  public  instruction  for  ten  years. 

Instruction.  The  present  arrangement  of  the  courses  of  in- 
struction can  only  be  regarded  as  provisional,  improvements 
being  gradually  introduced,  as  observation  shows  their  neces- 
•ity.  The  principle  declared  by  the  director,  M-  Cousin,  to  be 
that  of  the  school  in  this  respect,  is  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
**  When,"  says  M.  Cousin,  in  his  Report  of  1835-6,*  "experi- 
ence shows  the  necessity  or  utility  of  a  measure  which  the  fun- 
damental regulations  of  the  school  have  not  provided  for,  it  is 
by  no  means  proposed  at  once  to  the  royal  council  for  adoption 
as  an  article  of  the  regulations;  authority  is  asked  to  put  it  to 
the  test  of  practice,  and  it  is  only  when  found  repeatedly  suc- 
cessful that  it  is  deemed  prudent  to  convert  it  into  a  regulation.** 
A  close  observation  of  the  merits  and  defects  of  the  system  is 
dius  made  to  pave  the  way  for  judicious  changes. 

The  full  course  of  the  school,  at  present,  occupies  three 
years.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections,  that  of  let- 
ters and  of  science,  which  pursue  separate  courses.  In  the 
section  of  letters,  the  first  year  is  devoted  to  a  revision,  and 
the  second  to  an  extension,  of  the  higher  courses  of  tlie  col- 

*  Eoole  Nomule.    R^lemenU,  programmet,  et  rapports.    Paris,  1837. 
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l^es,  and  the  third  is  especially  employed  in  fitting  the  pupils 
to  become  professors.  In  fulfilling  this  object,  however,  no 
instruction  in  the  science  or  art  of  teaching  is  given  in  the 
establishment,  nor  is  it  obligatory  upon  the  pupils  to  teach,  so 
that*  as  far  as  systematic  practice  goes,  they  derive  no  direct 
ben^t  from  the  school;  it  is  a  privilege,  however,  which  many 
enjoy,  to  be  called  to  give  lessons  in  some  of  the  royal  coUegeSt 
particularly  in  that  with  which  the  school  is  now  connected  -by 
its  locality.  When  the  pupil  intends  to  devote  himself  to  teaching 
in  the  grammar  classes  of  the  colleges,  or  is  found  not  to  have 
the  requisite  ability  for  taking  a  high  rank  in  the  body  of  in- 
structors, he  passes  at  once  from  the  first  year's  course  to  the 
third,  and  competes,  accordingly,  in  the  examination  of  ad- 
juncts (agr6g6s).  The  consequences  of  the  low  esteem  in  which 
the  grammar  studies  are  held,  have  been  much  deplored  by  the 
present  director  of  the  school,*  and  a  reform  in  regard  to  them 
has  been  attempted,  with  partial  success. 

The  courses  are  conducted  by  teachers  called  masters  of 
conferences,  who  seldom  lecture,  but  question  the  pupils  upon 
the  lessons  which  have  been  appointed  for  them  to  learn,  give 
explanations,  and  are  present  while  they  interrogate  each  other, 
as  a  kind  of  practice  in  the  art  of  teaching.  In  some  cases, 
the  students  themselves  act  as  masters  of  conferences. 

The  course  of  letters  of  \he first  year  comprised,  in  1836-7,t 

1.  Greek  language  and  literature,  three  lessons  per  week.  2.  Latin  and 
IVench  literature,  three  lessons.  3.  Ancient  history  and  antiquities,  three  lea- 
MOa.  4  A  course  of  philosophy  higher  than  that  of  the  colleges,  three  lessons. 
5.  General  physics,  one  lesson.  Chemistry,  one  lesson,  the  courses  being  in- 
troduced chiefly  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  these  subjects.  6.  German  and 
English  language,  each  one  lesson. 

The  conferences,  or  lessons,  on  general  physics,  chemistry, 
and  the  modern  languages,  are  by  pupils  who  give  instruction 
and  explanations  to  their  comrades. 

*  Rapport  8ur  lea  travaux  de  P^cole  normale  pendant  Pann^,  1835-6.  Par  M. 
Cousia. 

t  The  distribution  of  subjects  is  taken  from  a  manuscript  kindly  furnished  to 
me  by  the  director  of  studies,  M.  Viguier ;  it  does  not  agree  precisely  with  the 
pUn  marked  out  in  the  regulations. 
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At  the  end  of  the  first  year  there  are  examinations,  according 
to  the  result  of  which  the  student  passes  to  the  courses  of  the 
second  year,  or,  in  the  case  before  stated,  to  those  of  the  third 
year,  or  leaves  the  school.  These  examinations  are  conducted 
by  inspectors-general  of  the  university,  named  for  the  purpose 
by  the  minister.  Pupils  who  have  passed,  may  present  them- 
selves at  the  university  as  candidates  for  the  degree  of  licentiate 
of  letters. 

The  second  year's  course  of  letters  does  not  necessarily  in- 
clude any  scientific  studies. 

The  courses  of  language  and  philosophy  go  into  the  history  of  tlicse  subjects. 
They  consist  of — 1.  Lectures  on  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  three  lessons 
per  week.  3.  On  the  history  of  Roman  literature,  two  lessons.  3.  On  the 
history  of  French  literature,  one  lesson.  4.  English  language,  one  lesson. 
5.  On  the  history  of  philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  Continuation  of  the  histori- 
cal coarse,  two  lessons.  The  recitations  are  accompanied  by  suitable  written  ex- 
ercises. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  the  pupils  are  examined.  Those  who 
have  not  already  obtained  the  degree  of  licentiate  of  letters  are 
now  required  to  do  so,  or  to  leave  the  school. 

The  examinations  for  this  degree  consist  of  compositions  in  French  and  Latin 
prose,  on  different  days.  Latin  verses  and  Greek  themes.  Explanations  of  se- 
lected passages  from  the  second  book  of  Herodotus,  the  speech  of  Pericles  in 
Thucydides,  the  Gorgias  of  Plato,  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  against  Leptines, 
the  chornsses  of  CEIdipus  at  Colonos,  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides,  the  combat  of 
Hercules  and  Amycus  in  Theocritus,  the  hymns  of  Synesius,  Cicero  de  Oratore 
and  de  legibus,  the  Germany  of  Tacitus,  the  Treatise  of  Seneca  de  beneficiia,  the 
kst  two  books  of  Quintilian*s  Rhetoric,  the  fifth  book  of  Lucretius  de  natura  re- 
rum,  the  first  book  of  Horace's  Epistles,  the  second  book  of  Horace's  Odes,  the 
Troas  of  Seneca. 

These  books  are  liable  to  be  changed,  from  time  to  time,  on 
notice  being  given.  The  candidate  is  expected  to  answer  the 
questions  on  philosophy,  literature,  history,  and  philology,  to 
which  the  reading  of  the  author  may  give  rise. 

In  the  third  year  of  letters,  the  courses  are  special,  the  divi- 
sions corresponding  with  the  courses  of  the  royal  colleges,  and 
consisting  of  grammar,  humanities  and  rhetoric,  history  and 
philosophy.    Each  pupil  takes  his  place  in  one  or  other  of  these 
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divisions,  and  is  not  required  to  follow  the  courses  of  the 
others. 

The  lectorei  and  recitations  constituting  the  entire  course  of  letters  of  the 
third  year  were,  during*  the  second  half  year  of  1836-7: — 1.  Latin  lan- 
gOBge  and  grammar,  three  lessons.  2.  Greek  language,  two  lectures  and  oae 
leason.  3.  Latin  literature,  two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  4.  Greek  literature, 
two  lectures  and  one  lesson.  5.  Latin  eloquence,  two  lectures.  6.  Latin  poetry, 
two  lectures.  7.  French  literature,  one  lesson.  8.  History  of  the  philosophy 
of  the  ancients,  two  lectures.  9.  Ancient  geography,  two  lectures.  10. 
Philosophy,  one  lesson.  11.  Natural  history,  one  lesson.  The  lectorei  al- 
luded to  are  those  attended  hy  the  pupils  at  the  Sorbonne. 

The  following  were  the  courses  of  the  different  years  in  the 
section  of  science  during  the  same  term,  the  lectures  being 
those  of  the  faculty  of  sciences  of  the  university. 

Fir§t  year.  1.  Astronomy,  two  lessons  per  week.  2.  Descriptive  Geometry, 
two  lessons.  3.  Chemistry,  two  lectures,  one  lesson,  and  four  hours  of  manipula- 
tion. 4.  Botany,  one  lesson.  5.  Philosophy,  two  lessons.  6.  German  language, 
one  lesson.    7.  Drawing,  one  lesson  during  the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Second  year,  1.  Physics,  two  lectures,  two  lessons,  and  one  hour  of  manipo- 
latioQ.  2.  Chemistry,  two  lectures.  3.  Botany,  one  lesson.  4  Vegetable  phy. 
Aology,  two  lectures.  5.  Calculus  of  probabilities,  two  lectures.  6.  Differential 
mnd  integral  calculus,  two  lectures  and  two  lessons.  7.  Drawing,  one  lesson  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  one  on  Sunday. 

Third  year,  1.  Mechanics,  four  lectures  and  two  lessons.  2.  Chemical  ana- 
lysis, two  lectures  and  one  hour  of  manipulation.  3.  Chemistry,  one  lecture. 
4.  Natural  history,  two  lessons.  5.  (reology,  one  lesson.  6.  Botany,  one  lesson. 
7.  Drawing,  one  lesson.  On  Sunday,  the  pupils  make  botanical  and  geological 
excursions  into  the  environs. 

The  pupils  undergo  similar  examinations  to  those  of  the 
flection  of  letters,  and  before  presenting  themselves  as  candi- 
dates for  the  place  of  adjunct,  they  must  have  taken  at  least 
the  degree  of  licentiate  of  sciences.  They  are,  however,  spe- 
cially relieved  from  the  necessity  of  matriculating  in  those 
courses  at  the  university  which  they  attend  in  the  school,  and 
which  otherwise  would  be  necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  de- 
gree of  licentiate.  These  are,  for  the  mathematical  sciences, 
the  differential  and  integral  calculus  and  mechanics;  for  the 
physical  sciences,  physics  and  chemistry;  and  for  the  natural 
sciences,  geology,  botany,  &c.    The  examination  for  the  d^ree 
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of  licentiate  of  mathematical  science  may  be  made  at  the  end 
of  the  second  year,  by  pupils  of  this  section  of  the  normal 
school,  and  that  for  licentiate  of  physical  science,  at  the  close  of 
the  third  year. 

The  programmes  of  the  several  lessons*  in  both  sections  are 
prepared  by  the  masters,  and  submitted  to  the  council  of  public 
instruction  every  year  before  the  beginning  of  the  course. 

Besides  these  lectures  and  recitations,  the  pupils  are  required 
to  attend  such  other  lectures  at  the  faculty  of  letters  or  of 
sciences  of  the  university,  or  any  other  public  institution,  as 
may  be  designated  to  them.  At  the  termination  of  the  third 
year's  course,  in  the  month  of  July,  they  are  examined  in  the 
school,  and  present  themselves  as  competitors  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts,  according  to  the  special  studies  which  they  have  pur- 
sued. 

The  courses  of  the  school  are  arranged  in  reference  to  the 
competition  for  these  places,  an  account  of  the  examinations 
for  which  has  already  been  given  in  the  general  description  of 
secondary  instruction  in  France-f  In  this  competition  they  are 
brought  in  contact  with  the  best  talent  which  has  chosen  a 
different  road  to  preferment  from  that  offered  by  the  normal 
school.  Success  in  this  trial  is,  of  course,  not  always  a  fair  cri- 
terion of  the  state  of  the  school,  but  certainly  offers,  on  the  ave- 
rage, an  idea  of  the  merits  of  its  different  departments,  and  is 
so  used  in  directing  their  improvement  It  may  be  of  interest, 
therefore,  to  give  the  results  of  one  of  these  competitions,  namely, 
that  for  1836.  The  judges  of  the  competition  for  the  places  of 
adjuncts  in  philosophy  report  ten  candidates  for  the  six  places; 
of  tbesOy  five  of  the  successful  ones  were  from  the  normal  school, 
but  the  first  was  from  another  institution.  For  six  vacancies 
in  the  higher  classes  of  letters  there  were  thirty  candidates  ex- 
amined, and  of  these,  two  of  the  successful  ones,  including  the 
first  upon  the  list,  were  pupils  of  the  school.  For  adjuncts  in 
he  sciences  there  were  eight  places  and  nineteen  candidates, 

*  A  wriM  of  programmM  is  given  in  full  in  M.  Cousin's  work,  before  referred 
to. 
f  See  this  Report,  pp.  426-7. 
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the  school  furnishing  six  of  the  successful  competitors,  and 
among  them  the  first  on  the  list  In  history  and  geography 
there  were  eight  candidates  for  five  places;  the  institutions  from 
which  they  came  are,  however,  not  stated.  In  grammar,  there 
were  forty-one  candidates  for  eight  places ;  of  the  successful 
competitors  the  school  sent  five,  and  among  them  the  first  on 
the  list 

The  keen  nature  of  this  competition,  while  it  excites  the  pu- 
pils of  the  school  to  great  exertion,  produces  a  most  deleterious 
efl^t  upon  the  health  of  the  more  feeble.  Indeed,  their  general 
appearance,  when  compared  with  those  of  other  young  men  of 
the  same  age,  is  far  from  favourable.  It  is  part  of  a  system 
which  is  considered  adapted  to  the  national  character,  but 
which  is  certainly  by  no  means  a  necessity  for  men  in  general, 
since  the  teachers  of  the  German  gymnasia  are  prepared  with- 
out its  severe  pressure. 

The  collections  subsidiary  to  the  instruction  are: — 1st  A 
library  of  works  relating  to  education  and  to  the  courses  of 
study,  which  is  open  for  two  hours  every  day,  and  from  which 
the  students  may  receive  books.  This  library  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  sub-director  of  studies.  The  students  are,  be- 
sides, furnished  with  the  books  which  they  use  in  their  classes 
at  the  expense  of  the  school,  and  which,  unless  injured,  are 
returned  by  them  after  use.  2d.  A  small  collection  of  physi- 
cal apparatus.  3d.  A  collection  of  chemical  apparatus  con- 
nected with  a  laboratory,  for  practice  in  manipulation.  The 
courses  of  manipulation  are  not,  however,  carried  out  to  their 
due  extent,  and  the  study-rooms  are  common  to  many  indivi- 
duals. The  pupils  are  divided  into  two  sections  for  study,  each 
of  which  is  in  charge  of  one  of  the  superintending  masters. 

Discipline.  Though  there  are  minute  regulations  for  disci- 
pline, the  age  of  the  pupils  and  the  character  of  their  pursuits 
and  expectations  render  the  exercise  of  severity  but  little  neces- 
sary. At  the  time  of  my  visit  to  the  school,  in  1837,  the  youngest 
pupil  was  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  there  were  but  four  of 
between  eighteen  and  nineteen  connected  with  it 

Much  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  the  frequent 
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permissions  to  individuals  to  leave  the  premises  should  not  be 
replaced  by  excursions  made  by  the  whole  of  the  pupils,  under 
the  supervision  of  an  officer.  At  present,  Sunday  is  a  day  of 
general  leave  of  absence,  and  on  Thursday  afternoon  indivi- 
dual permissions  are  freely  granted  by  the  director  of  studies. 
This  institution  occupies  the  same  rank  with  those  attached 
to  some  of  the  Prussian  universities,  and  intended  to  prepare 
masters  for  the  gymnasia.  It  has  an  advantage  over  them  in 
the  spirit  produced  by  the  greater  numbers  of  its  pupils,  and 
by  the  closer  connexion  with  the  school,  which  results  from 
their  studying  and  residing  within  its  walls.  It  is,  in  turn,  in- 
ferior to  the  seminaries  for  secondary  teachers  at  Berlin,  in  the 
absence  of  arrangements  for  practical  teaching,  and  in  even  a 
more  important  respect,  namely,  the  want  of  that  religious  mo- 
tive of  action,  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  Prussian 
system.  The  deficiencies  of  this  great  school,  in  regard  to  both 
religious  and  practical  education,  struck  me,  I  must  confess,  very 
forcibly.* 

*  In  the  general  tenoor  of  the  foregoing'  remarks,  I  have  the  sanction  of  M. 
Gmsin,  in  the  pre&ce  to  his  account  of  the  normal  school,  already  referred  tow 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

It  is  usual  to  coniiDe  the  title  of  secondary  schools  to  those 
which  prepare  for  the  learned  professions,  and  in  this  view  the 
only  secondary  instruction  in  Prussia  is  given  in  the  gymnasia. 
But  there  is  another  class  of  institutions,  which,  according 
to  the  opinion  already  expressed,  are  as  much  entitled  to 
be  considered  establishments  for  secondary  instruction  as  the 
learned  schools.  These  are  the  "  real  schools"  (realschulen), 
of  which  the  classes  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  gymnasia  in 
regard  to  age  and  attainment,  and  which  prepare  their  pupils 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  Hfe,  in  commerce  or  trade,  or  to 
pass  to  the  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  manu- 
factures, &c.*  The  institution  at  Berlin,  known  as  the  trade 
school  (gewerbschule),  will,  I  think,  be  admitted  to  belong  to 
the  same  class,  and  to  present,  in  its  own  peculiar  line,  a  de- 
velopment quite  as  much  above  that  afforded  by  the  primary 
schools,  as  is  furnished  by  the  gymnasia.  These  institutions 
can  by  no  means  be  classed  with  the  higher  burgher  schools, 
which  have  been  already  described,  differing  from  them  essen- 
tially in  the  extent  of  their  courses  and  the  age  of  their  pupils. 
It  is  important  not  to  confound  the  trade  school  just  mentioned 
with  other  establishments,  bearing  the  same  name,  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  and  connected  with  the  special  school  of 
mechanic  arts  and  manufactures,  called  the  trade  institute 
(gewerbinstitut),  at  Berlin. 

*  M .  Guizotf  in  his  reasons  for  the  ministerial  project  of  a  law  on  secondary 
instniction  in  FrancCf  supports  the  view  which  is  taken  above,  that  secondary 
inatruction  is  not  confined  to  preparation  for  the  learned  professions,  while  M. 
Cousin,  in  his  Memoir  on  Secondary  Instruction  in  PruBtia,  does  not  admit  the 
**  real  schools"  into  the  secondary  class. 
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DIVISION    FIRST. 

SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

The  public  educational  establishments  of  Prussia,  though  in 
general  regulated  by  law,  are  not  reduced  to  uniformity  by  it, 
the  spirit  of  system  not  being  allowed  to  check  the  growth  of 
what  is  good.  Thus  it  appears  to  me  out  of  the  question  to 
consider  secondary  instruction  as  uniform,  either  as  regulated 
by  law  or  as  existing  in  fact ;  and  a  very  imperfect  view  would 
be  given  of  even  one  branch  of  it,  that  which  prepares  for 
the  learned  professions,  by  attempting  thus  to  present  it  The 
very  fact  that  the  gymnasia  are  made  provincial  institutions, 
and  not  immediately  dependant  on  the  cental  authority,  implies 
varieties  in  the  interior  organization,  as  contemplated  by  the 
law  itself.  After  a  sketch  of  the  general  system  of  secondary 
instruction,  I  shall,  therefore,  give  examples  of  different  gymna- 
sia, which  represent  fairly  the  range  of  variety  in  these  schools, 
and  then  establish  a  comparison  between  them  and  others  of 
the  same  grade,  which  have  been  under  discussion.  Proceeding 
to  the  second  division  of  this  period  of  instruction,  I  shall  furnish 
an  example  of  the  real  school,  and  of  the  secondary  trade  school. 

The  immediate  authority  superintending  secondary  instruc- 
tion is  the  school-board  (schul-collegium)  of  the  province  in 
which  the  gymnasium  is  situated.  It  will  be  recollected,  that 
this  school-board  is  a  branch  of  the  provincial  consistory,  of 
which  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  province,  the  higher  presi- 
dent (ober-president),  is  the  head.  One  of  the  councillors  of 
the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  at  Berlin,  is  specially  charged 
with  the  concerns  of  all  the  gymnasia,*  and  is  the  channel 
through  which  the  provincial  authorities  communicate  with  the 
ministry.  The  school-board  consists  of  the  president  and  vice 
president  of  the  provincial  government,  and  of  two  school- 
councillors,  and  holds  its  meetings  in  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince.   They  regulate  the  details  of  instruction  and  discipline 

*  To  Uiifl  genUeman,  CoonseUor  John  Schulze,  I  am  indebted  for  introduction! 
to  the  ■choda  of  Berlin. 
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in  the  gymnasia,  correspond  with  the  directors,  appoint  the 
teachers,  except  the  director,  who  is  appointed  by  the  minis- 
ter, make  visits  of  inspection,  and  attend  the  examinations, 
especially  those  for  passing  to  the  university,  and  authorize 
the  books  to  be  used  in  the  school  and  placed  in  the  library. 
The  inspection  of  religious  instruction  belongs  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical functionaries  of  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches 
severally.*  The  royal  gymnasia  are  supported  from  the  funds 
of  the  state  and  the  payments  of  their  pupils,  and  their  receipts 
and  expenditures,  are  under  the  charge  of  a  special  officer,  or 
of  the  director.  The  funds  of  those  which  are  otherwise  en- 
dowed, are  usually  under  the  direction  of  a  committee,  or  of 
one  of  the  officers.  In  1834  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  gymnasia  in  Prussia,  attended,  during  the  summer 
term,  by  twenty-four  thousand  four  hundred  and  sixty-one  stu- 
dents; seven  hundred  and  thirty-eight  students  passed  from  their 
classes  to  the  universities,  twenty-three  hundred  and  twenty-six 
to  other  occupations.  There  were  thirteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
four  teachers  in  these  establishments,  or  one  teacher  for  about 
eighteen  pupils.  Although  private  institutions  of  this  kind  are 
allowed,  they  do  not  exist  The  wants  of  the  community  are 
well  supplied  by  the  public  establishments,  some  of  which,  as 
in  the  cities,  are  day,  and  others  boarding-schools.  Private 
secondary  instruction  is  also  permitted,  the  admission  to  the 
university  depending  upon  qualifications  shown  on  examinationy 
and  not  on  certificates  of  attendance  at  particular  schools. 

Certain  strictures  upon  the  system  pursued  in  the  Prussian 
gymnasia  induced  a  close  inquiry  by  the  ministry  of  public 
instruction  into  its  effects  upon  mental,  moral,  and  physical  de- 
velopment, the  result  of  which  was  a  series  of  regulations, 
transmitted  in  1837f  to  the  provincial  authorities,  accompanied 
by  remarks  on  the  existing  system.  By  following  the  current 
of  the  regulations  and  remarks,  a  good  idea  may  be  obtained 

*  Statistisches  Handbuch  der  deutschen  Gjnmasien  heraosgegeben,  von  Prof. 
Dr.  Brauns  und  Dr.  Theobald. 

t  I  am  indebted  for  this  recent  document,  obtained  in  MS.  while  at  Berlin, 
to  the  kindness  of  the  Honourable  Henry  Wheaton,  Minister  of  the  United  States 
to  Prussia. 
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of  the  spirit  in  which  the  former  are  framed,  of  the  arrange- 
ments which  they  are  designed  to  effect,  and  of  the  objec- 
tions really  existing,  or  urged  unnecessarily,  against  the  sys- 
tem of  the  gymnasia.  This  document  embodies  the  expe- 
rience of  this  class  of  schools,  and  when  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examinations  at  the 
gymnasia,  and  of  the  means  for  providing  teachers,  it  furnishes 
a  good  idea  of  the  general  organization  of  secondary  instruc- 
tion. The  regulations  embrace  the  following  heads: — 1.  Ad- 
mission of  pupils.  2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  3.  Distribution 
of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  of  the  lessons.  4.  The 
number  of  hours  of  teaching.  5.  Studies  out  of  school  hours. 
6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  7.  Remarks  on  the  regulations  for 
the  examinations.  8.  Remarks  on  the  supposed  defects  of 
teachers,  methods  of  instruction,  &c.  9.  Physical  education. 
10.  Religious  instruction.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
remarks  upon  these  subjects: 

1.  Admission,  Experience  has  fully  proved  that  the  admission 
of  pupils  at  a  very  early  age  into  the  gymnasia  is  prejudicial  to 
the  individuals  themselves,  as  well  as  to  the  institutions.  Neither 
the  mental  nor  physical  development,  nor  the  attainment,  at  an 
early  age,  are  adequate  to  the  pursuit  of  the  courses  appro- 
priate to  a  gymnasium,  and  hence  the  admission  of  very  young 
pupils  induces  an  improper  lowering  of  the  standard  of  instruc- 
tion in  these  establishments.  The  ministry,  therefore,  recom- 
mends that  pupils  be  not  admitted  at  an  earlier  age  than  ten 
years,  and  that  the  following  qualifications  be  required:  1.  Fa- 
cility in  logical  and  rhythmical  reading,  both  in  German  and 
Roman  text,  and  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  orthographic 
writing.  2.  Writing  from  dictation.  3.  Practice  in  the  four 
ground  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  abstract  numbers,  and  first 
principles  of  fractions.  4.  Elements  of  geography,  particu- 
larly that  of  Europe.  5.  Stories  of  the  Old  Testament,  and 
life  of  Christ    6.  Elementary  notions  of  drawing  and  of  form. 

Two  errors  on  the  part  of  parents  are  pointed  out  by  the 
ministry,  the  influence  of  whose  advice  is  directed  against 
them: — The  first  is,  that  children  of  feeble  bodily  constitutions 
should  be  devoted  to  literary  pursuits;  the  second,  that  young 
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men  who  have  passed  the  appropriate  age  for  instruction  may 
be  advantageously  pushed  into  one  of  the  learned  professions, 
even  if  they  are  required  to  teach  in  order  to  obtain  the  needful 
education. 

2.  Subjects  of  instruction.  As  the  ground-work  of  higher  in- 
struction, the  following  subjects  are  recommended  to  be  pur- 
sued in  the  gymnasia: — 1.  Religious  instruction.  2.  German. 
S.  Latin.  4.  Greek.  5.  Mathematics.  6.  Physics.  7.  Natural  his- 
tory. 8.  Geography.  9.  History.  10.  Writing.  11.  Drawing. 
12.  Vocal  music.  Experience  has  shown  that  these  subjects 
are  particularly  calculated  to  develope  the  intellectual  powers, 
and  to  give  a  systematic  and  practical  preparation  for  the 
higher  studies.  The  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Hebrew,  the 
study  of  which  is  specially  appropriate  only  to  theologians.  A 
knowledge  of  the  French  is  not  considered  essential  to  the  true 
purpose  of  a  gymnasium.  This  language  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  public  instruction  on  account  of  its  usefulness  in 
after  life,  and  not  of  its  correctness  or  purity.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  these  two  languages,  the  subjects  enumerated  above 
have  always  been  taught  in  the  gymnasia,  though  in  variable 
proportions.  No  one  of  them  could,  with  propriety,  be  omit- 
ted, and  propositions  to  that  efiect  will  receive  no  countenance. 
The  ministry  does  not  fear  that  injury  will  result  to  tlie  mental 
or  physical  development  of  the  pupils,  by  pursuing  all  the 
branches  in  their  appropriate  degree,  but  teachers  are  cau- 
tioned against  attempts  to  push  one  subject  at  the  expense  of 
another;  being  reminded  that  the  course  should  be  viewed  as  a 
whole,  which  must  suffer  by  the  unequal  forcing  of  its  parts. 
The  directors  of  gymnasia  are  especially  required  to  attend  to 
this  point,  and  the  school-boards  are  requested  to  relieve  them 
from  teaching,  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  inspection 
thus  required. 

If  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  here  laid  down,  be  compared 
with  those  of  the  secondary  schools  of  England,  it  will  be 
found  that  what  is  there  regarded  as  innovation,  has  been  suc- 
cessfully used  as  the  course  of  grammar  school  instruction  in 
Grermany.  That  the  efficiency  of  the  course  is  confirmed  by 
long  experience,  and  that  the  subjects  are  recommended,  anew, 
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as  the  future  course  of  those  institutions.  While  ancient  letters 
are  successfully  cultivated,  other  subjects  are  not  neglected,  but 
their  equal  importance  with  the  former  is  clearly  asserted,  and 
as  clearly  proved  by  results.  While  the  Germans  have  lost 
nothing  in  general  literary  culture  by  this  system,  they  have 
gained  much  in  other  departments  of  knowledge. 

The  scholastic  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  half  years, 
at  the  close  of  each  of  which  there  is  an  examination.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  half-year,  the  examinations  for  passing 
from  one  class  to  another  are  held.  The  usual  vacations  are 
two  weeks  at  Easter,  one  at  Whitsuntide,  three  in  August,  one 
at  Michaelmas,  and  two  at  Christmas. 

3.  Distribution  of  the  teachers  and  of  the  subjects  of  instruct 
tion.  There  are,  in  general,  six  classes  in  a  gymnasium,  of 
which  the  lowest  is  called  sixth,  and  the  highest  first  To  pro- 
duce a  harmony  in  the  methods  and  degree  of  instruction, 
notwithstanding  the  variety  of  subjects  taught,  it  has,  for  some 
time,  been  the  custom  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia  to  assign 
several  subjects  of  instruction  to  the  same  teacher,  in  the  same 
class.  This  arrangement  is  confirmed  in  the  document  under 
discussion.  It  is  recommended  that  similar  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion be  classed  together,  to  constitute  a  department,  as,  for 
example,  German  and  Latin;  history,  geography  and  natural 
history;  and  mathematics  and  physics.  That  then  the  instruc- 
tion of  one  or  more  classes,  in  one  department,  be  consigned  to 
one  teacher:  as  the  instruction  of  the  lower  classes  in  German 
and  Latin;  of  the  two  middle  classes  in  Latin,  Greek,  and 
French ;  of  the  two  higher  in  German,  Greek,  and  French ;  of 
the  lower  and  middle  classes  in  history  and  geography ;  of  the 
higher  classes  in  mathematics,  physics,  and  mental  philosophy. 
The  number  of  teachers  would  thus  be,  in  genera],  in  a  gym- 
nasium of  six  classes,  two  for  the  two  lower  classes,  three  for 
the  two  middle,  and  four  for  the  two  higher  classes. 

The  ministry  further  recommended  that  kindred  subjects  be 
taught  in  different  parts  of  the  same  term,  rather  than  on  dif- 
ferent days  of  the  sanne  week,  as  ge<^aphy  at  the  beginning 
of  a  term,  and  history  at  the  close ;  a  Latin  and  Greek  prose 
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author  at  the  beginning  of  a  term,  and  a  poetical  author  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  &c. 

With  a  view  to  induce  teachers  to  take  upon  themselves 
the  arduous  duties  of  a  department,  or  class  teacher,  as  just 
explained,  the  school-board  are  recommended  to  promote 
teachers  according  to  merit,  not  confining  their  promotion  to 
the  institution  in  which  they  may  be,  but  taking  the  entire 
range  of  the  province.  A  promise  is  made  by  the  ministry  to 
pay  strict  attention  to  this  rule,  in  promoting  to  vacant  situa- 
tions of  directors  of  gymnasia.  The  class  teachers  are  to  have 
the  title  of  "  upper  teachers"  (ober-lehrer),  the  others  being 
designated  simply  as  "  teachers." 

It  is  obvious  that  very  varied  attainments  are  thus  required  of 
the  regular,  or  class  teachers,  and  that  the  difficulty  of  finding  per- 
sons competent  to  discharge  these  duties  increases  very  much 
as  the  grade  of  instruction  becomes  more  elevated.  Hence  the 
practice  in  the  gymnasia  varies  very  materially  from  this 
recommendation.  It  is  so  desirable,  in  the  higher  classes,  that 
the  teacher  should  devote  much  time  to  his  own  improvement 
in  the  knowledge  of  his  branch  of  instruction,  and  that  he 
should  have  a  strong  taste  for  its  cultivation,  that  in  general  it 
is  found  advisable  to  confine  his  attention  to  a  single  subject, 
or  to  subjects  much  nearer  akin  than  those  which  are  classed 
together  in  the  enumeration  just  made.  This  is  particularly 
the  case  in  the  mathematics,  beyond  the  mere  elements,  the 
physics  and  physical  geography,  the  natural  history,  the  less 
elementary  parts  of  drawing,  and  vocal  music.  In  the  case  of 
the  French  language,  a  special  teacher,  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, is  absolutely  necessary,  if  the  instruction  in  it  is  to  be  any 
thing  more  than  a  matter  of  form. 

4.  JVumber  of  hours  of  recitation.  This  is  fixed  at  thirty- 
two  per  week ;  a  number  which  experience  has  shown  may 
with  propriety  be  exacted  of  students,  and  which  is  requisite  to 
complete  the  course  of  studies.  In  the  French  colleges  there 
are  but  twenty  hours  of  regular  obligatory  instruction  per 
week.  This  difference  alone  would  go  far  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  the  fact,  that  in  the  gymnasia,  the  written  course  of 
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studies  is  closely  followed  in  all  its  departments,  while  in  the 
royal  colleges  it  is  but  partially  carried  out.  That  in  the  for- 
mer, all  branches  are  deemed  worthy  of  attention,  while  in  the 
latter,  in  practice,  some  are  treated  as  if  they  were  not  appro- 
priate parts  of  a  regular  course  of  studies.  The  Prussian 
mmistry  asserts,  very  justly,  that  four  hours  every  morning,  and 
two  hours  in  the  afternoon,  four  times  a  week,  may  be  passed 
in  a  well  ventilated  school-room,  without  injury  to  health.  The 
condition  in  regard  to  ventilation  is,  however,  essential  to  the 
truth  of  the  proposition ;  it  is  easily  realized  in  the  gymnasia, 
on  account  of  the  small  number  constituting  each  class.  I  found, 
in  fact,  generally,  but  little  objection  to  the  arrangements,  in  this 
respect,  in  these  institutions. 

I  had  reason  to  remark,  in  the  city  gymnasia  of  Prussia, 
in  general,  that  the  appearance  of  the  upper  classes  betokened 
a  higher  state  of  health  than  that  of  the  lower,  which  would 
not  have  been  the  case  had  they  been  overworked.  The  men- 
tal labour,  on  the  part  of  the  student,  indicated  by  thirty-two 
hours  per  week  spent  in  school,  is  less  than  it  would  be  from  the 
same  time  in  an  English  grammar  school,  or  in  one  of  our 
own  establishments  of  the  same  grade,  from  the  mode  of  teach- 
ing. Much  of  the  instruction  is  communicated  by  conversa- 
tion and  by  lecture,  during  the  school  hours,  which  are  thus 
devoted  to  acquiring  knowledge  as  well  as  to  reciting  what  has 
been  learned  by  study  at  other  times.  The  school-boards  are 
requested  not  to  allow  this  time  of  thirty-two  hours  per  week 
to  be  exceeded,  and  a  general  plan  for  the  distribution  of  time, 
which  will  be  given  below,  is  appended  to  the  instructions.  This 
plan,  however,  may  be  modified  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  institution  to  which  it  is  to  be  adapted,  preserv- 
ing, however,  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  the  languages  and  mathematics,  as  cardinal  points  in 
the  system.  It  is  deemed  unnecessary  to  begin  the  French 
earlier  than  in  the  third  class,  which  would  postpone  it  as  late  as 
thirteen  years  of  age.  Natural  history  may  be  substituted  for 
physics  in  the  second  class,  and  a  general  review  of  that  branch, 
as  studied  in  the  previous  years,  is  recommended.    Drawing 
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and  vocal  music  are  intended  to  be  carried  so  far  as  that  the 
npit  may  follow  them  to  advantage  if  his  tastes  incline  that  way. 
The  ministry  recommends  that  where  several  hours  per 
week  are  devoted  to  a  subject,  more  than  one  each  day  should 
be  given  to  it,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  attention  upon  a  few 
branches  every  day. 

Plu  of  itndiei  amnged  fbr  the  Gjmnuia  of  Pnmia  bj  the  Hiniatrj  of  Pub. 
Lc  Iiutnictioo,  October  S4th,  1837. 


BUBJECTS  OF  STUDY,  itc. 


Greek 

Gcrmu,  ■..-..-■ 
French, 

ReligiouB  Instruction,  .  .  -  - 
MathemaLcs,  .-----. 
Acithmctic  and  Elcmeotii  of  Forn 

PhjBlcS, 

Philosophy,  ..--.-. 
Hielor;  and  Gcagrsphj,  .  .  . 
Nataral  Ilisloiy,   ------ 

Drawing,     -    -    - 

Writing,  --.---.- 
Vocal  Music,     ....... 


Ilebrcn  for  tho  fUluiG  Thoologiana,  - 
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After  tracing  the  particulars  of  the  courses  of  some  of  the  Ger- 
man gymnasia,  we  shall  be  better  able  than  now  to  make  a  com- 
parison between  them  and  the  institutions  already  described,  as 
the  extent  and  distribution  of  the  several  courses,  in  addition  to 
the  time  devoted  to  each,  will  then  be  known.  I  may  remark,  in 
the  mean  time,  however,  that  the  subjects  taught  are  not  very 
difierent  from  those  constituting  the  course  of  the  French  col- 
leges, and  that  in  reference  to  British  schools,  the  amount  of 
time  devoted  to  different  subjects,  as  well  as  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects, more  nearly  resembles  the  Edinburgh  Institution,  already 
described,  than  one  of  the  endowed  English  grammar  schools. 

5.  Study  out  of  school  hours.  On  this  subject  the  ministry  re- 
marks, that  while  it  is  highly  important  that  the  pupil  should 
have  preparation  to  make,  requiring  the  exercise  of  his  own 
resources,  it  is  not  less  so  that  the  amount  of  private  study 
should  not  be  carried  to  an  injurious  extent  The  regulations, 
therefore,  provide  that  at  the  beginning  of  each  term  there 
shall  be  a  conference  of  the  teachers,  to  determine  the  due 
amount  of  such  work  in  the  different  classes,  in  detail.  Every 
teacher  should  keep  a  book,  in  which  the  exercises  actually 
given  are  accurately  noted,  so  that  the  director  may  see  at 
any  time  how  far  the  decisions  of  the  conference  have  been 
conformed  to.  The  written  exercises  of  the  pupils  must  be 
regularly  corrected  by  the  teachers,  and  at  least  once  a  month 
they  must  review  the  exercise-books,  to  ascertain  the  progress 
and  the  propriety  of  the  exercises.  German  and  Latin  compo- 
sitions are  to  be  especially  attended  to.  Themes  on  subjects 
with  which  the  pupils  are  not  acquainted,  so  that  they  must 
labour  both  for  the  matter  and  language,  are  forbidden.  The 
teacher  should  not  only  select  subjects  known  to  the  pupils  for 
these  exercises,  but  should  also  explain  the  manner  in  which  he 
expects  them  to  be  treated. 

6.  Duration  of  the  courses.  The  six  classes  should,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  be  passed  through  in  nine  years;  the  three  lower, 
each,  in  one  year,  and  the  three  higher,  each,  in  two  years;  thus 
a  pupil  entering  at  ten  would  leave  the  gymnasium  at  nineteen. 
The  provincial  school-board  may  determine  the  period  of  the 
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year  for  the  examinations  for  passing  from  class  to  class.  In 
the  gymnasia,  where  the  classes  are  subdivided  on  account  of 
numbers,  and  the  pupils  pass  from  one  section  to  another  at 
the  end  of  six  months,  the  arrangement  is  permitted  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Superior  excellence  in  a  few  departments  is  not  to  warrant 
the  promotion  of  the  pupil  to  a  higher  class;  he  must  be  reason- 
ably proficient  in  all. 

7.  Examination  for  the  university.  The  regulations  of  1634, 
on  this  subject,  are  confirmed  by  the  present;  certain  erroneous 
constructions,  which  have  been  put  upon  the  former,  being  point- 
ed out  The  first  of  these  is,  the  supposition  that  the  amount 
which  the  pupils  are  able  to  go  over,  during  the  time  fixed  for 
examination,  determines  the  character  of  their  certificate  of  ca- 
pacity, while,  on  the  contrary,  this  is  given  for  the  general  know- 
ledge of  the  subjects  which  they  show.  The  fact  that  this  ex- 
amination requires  a  previous  attendance  of  two  years  in  the  first 
class,  is  considered  as  indicating  positively  that  the  course  of  that 
class  cannot  be  intended  to  drill  for  the  examination.  The  next 
refers  to  the  specific  direction  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  exami- 
nation on  the  different  subjects,  which  being  intended  as  a 
general  guide  to  the  examiners,  has  been  misconstrued  so  far 
as  to  be  supposed  to  furnish  teachers  who  are  preparing  pupils 
the  means  of  imparting  the  least  amount  of  knowledge  consistent 
with  their  passing.  The  ministry  considers  that  the  qualifica- 
tions for  the  final  examination  have  stood  the  test  of  experi- 
ence, having  been  found  not  too  high  and  calculated  to  promote 
sound  instruction  and  not  hasty  preparation.  As,  however,  the 
excitement  of  these  examinations  appears  to  act  injuriously  on 
certain  temperaments,  the  ministry  authorizes  the  examining 
comnjissions  to  reduce  the  viva  voce  parts  of  the  examination, 
in  cases  where  they  see  cause  to  do  so.  The  ministry  declines 
omitting  the  examination  on  the  course  of  religious  instruction. 

8.  Supposed  defects  of  teachers,  ^c.  The  ministry  states, 
as  the  remark  of  many  intelligent  persons,  that  while  so  much 
progress  has  been  made  within  the  last  twenty  years  in  the 
elementary  schools,  many  of  the  teachers  of  the  gymnasia,  ne- 
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glecting  the  progress  of  the  science  of  teaching,  still  follow  the 
old  routine  methods;  that  the  teachers  overrate  the  importance 
of  their  special  branches,  and  thus  destroy  the  harmony  of  the 
system:  that  they  imitate  the  style  of  lecturing  of  the  university 
professors,  which  renders  their  explanations  ill  adapted  to  the 
age  and  state  of  progress  of  their  pupils,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, their  pupils  get  on  slowly,  instead  of  seeing  in  this  fact 
the  necessity  for  a  change  of  method,  they  charge  the  fault  upon 
the  classes.  The  ministry  remarks  that  it  has  not  the  means 
of  judging  personally  whether  such  criticisms  are  well  founded 
or  not,  but  that  the  provincial  school-boards,  to  whom  they  have 
been  submitted,  are  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  they  are  too 
severe.  They  are  made  public,  however,  that  the  teachers  of 
the  gymnasia  may  reflect  upon  them. 

No  specific  method  of  instruction,  it  is  remarked,  applicable 
to  all  varieties  of  age,  preparation,  and  subjects  of  study,  can 
be  pointed  out  Every  teacher  should  observe,  closely,  the 
results  of  his  instruction,  and  adopt  freely  the  advice  or  exam- 
ple of  teachers  of  known  ability  in  their  art  The  directors  of 
gymnasia  are  especially  enjoined  to  visit  the  classes  of  their 
teachers  frequently,  and  to  make  such  suggestions  as  may  seem 
to  be  required ;  they  are  further  expected  to  set  an  example 
themselves  of  thorough  teaching.  The  ministry  considers  that 
the  system  of  class  teachers,  already  described,  facilitates  the 
course  of  observation  recommended,  by  giving  the  teacher  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  all  the  members  of  his  class.  The 
importance  of  making  the  science  of  teaching  one  of  observa- 
tion is  thus  directly  inculcated. 

The  probation  of  a  year,  required  by  the  decree  of  Septem- 
ber 26th,  1836,  before  the  admission  of  a  teacher  to  full  standing, 
being  intended  to  prevent  the  admission  of  incompetent  teach- 
ers, the  provincial  school-boards  are  enjoined  to  give  eflect  to 
the  provision,  by  promoting  to  the  situations  of  ordinary  or 
class  teachers  (ordinarii),  those  only  who  have  shown  decided 
capability  in  their  art  The  ministry  promises  to  give  such  an 
extension  to  the  normal  schools  for  teachers  of  gymnasia,  as 
shall  insure  an  adequate  supply  from  them. 
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The  provincial  boards  are  enjoined  to  see  that  suitable  books 
are  provided  for  the  gymnasia,  and  to  attend  to  regulating 
the  details  of  the  programmes  of  the  different  classes.  This 
authority  obviously  leaves  the  most  essential  points  of  instruc- 
tion within  their  power. 

9.  Physical  education.  On  this  subject,  the  document  from 
the  ministry  states  that  representations  have  been  made  from 
many  of  the  directors  and  teachers  of  gymnasia,  that  physical 
education  should  be  introduced  as  an  essential  part  of  their 
systems.  The  necessity  for  due  physical  development  is  ad- 
mitted ;  but  it  is  argued,  that  in  the  gymnasia  which  receive 
day  scholars  alone,  an  attention  to  it  forms  no  part  of  the  doty 
of  the  teacher,  who  is  merely  bound  to  furnish  the  requisite 
time  for  recreation,  and  to  take  care  that  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  not  injured  during  the  hours  of  recitation  by  causes 
depending  upon  the  school.  In  the  boarding  gymnasia  the  case 
is  admitted  to  be  different  A  continuance  of  gymnastic  exer- 
cises in  these  establishments,  when  they  have  been  tried  and 
found  beneficial,  is  allowed,  but  the  compulsory  attendance 
of  day  scholars  upon  them  is  not  permitted.  When  r^ular 
gymnastic  exercises  are  introduced,  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the 
school-board  to  see  that  a  proper  teacher  is  provided,  and  the 
exercises  must  be  conducted  under  charge  of  the  director  of 
the  institution. 

I  confess,  that  the  idea  of  leaving  the  physical  education  of 
children  entirely  to  their  parents,  especially  in  the  cities  and 
towns  where  the  day  gymnasia  are  usually  established,  seems 
to  me  very  unwise;  particularly  so  in  Prussia,  where  all  else 
is  regulated,  and  where  the  youth  are  always  glad  to  engage 
in  gymnastic  exercises,  when  the  means  are  furnished  to  them. 

10.  Religious  education.  It  is  enjoined  that  this  contain  the 
whole  doctrine  of  Christian  faith,  and  that  the  instruction  be 
given  according  to  a  regular  plan. 

The  provincial  authorities  are  charged  with  the  communica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  regulations  to  the  directors  and  teachers 
of  the  gymnasia,  and  with  the  superintendence  of  their  execu- 
tion. 
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The  circular^  of  which  I  have  just  given  an  abstract,  is  silent 
in  regard  to  the  subject  of  the  discipline  of  the  gymnasia,  proba- 
bly because  it  was  considered  by  all  as  in  a  satisfactory  state. 
In  general  it  is  very  mild.  Each  instructor  manages  his  class 
in  his  own  way,  subject  to  the  advice  of  the  director,  and 
hence,  of  course,  there  is  considerable  variety.  Harsh  punish- 
ments, and  personal  violence,  are  discountenanced  in  all  the 
classes.  Appeals  to  the  moral  sentiments  and  feelings,  and 
admonitions,  are  the  favourite  methods  of  discipline.  I  no  where 
saw  the  discipline  in  better  condition  than  in  these  schools,  the 
youth  of  the  upper  class,  especially,  going  through  their  duties 
without  the  necessity  for  more  than  occasional  admonition,  and 
exhibiting  the  decorum  of  gentlemen  in  whatever  situation  I 
met  them.  The  du^ctor  is  the  supreme  resort  when  a  teacher 
fails  in  being  able  to  produce  proper  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
pupil,  and  he  may  dismiss  from  the  institution.  This,  however, 
I  was  informed,  is  rarely  necessary. 

From  the  remarks  on  the  part  which  the  director  of  a  gym- 
nasium takes  in  the  discipline,  and  the  references  made  to  his 
relation  to  the  teachers  in  their  several  departments,  the  organ- 
ization of  the  institution  may  be  inferred.  The  director,  in 
fact,  represents  the  central  authority,  from  which  his  appoint- 
ment emanates,  and  the  teachers  are  directly  responsible  to 
him,  holding  meetings  only  for  specific  purposes  in  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  the  course  of  studies.  The  system  of  organ- 
ization of  the  school  resembles  that  of  the  government 

The  means  of  securing  attention  to  study  do  not  differ  from 
those  in  other  countries,  and  already  often  alluded  to.  The 
system  of  excitement  is  carried  to  a  far  kss  extent,  in  gene- 
ral, than  in  the  French  colleges.  Emulation  is  encouraged, 
but  not  stimulated  into  ambition.  In  the  lower  classes,  the 
pupils  change  places  during  the  daily  recitations;  afterwards, 
they  are  arranged  by  monthly  trials  of  composition,  and  at  the 
examinations;  and  in  the  higher  classes,  from  the  same  conv- 
positions,  and  from  the  results  of  their  marks  for  daily  recita- 
tion, and  at  the  half  yearly  examinations.     Prizes  are  not 
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given  as  a  general  rule,  though  there  are  some  special  ones  in 
cerUin  gymnasia. 

This  outline  of  the  system  of  the  gymnasia,  as  regulated  by 
the  central  authority,  requires,  as  already  stated,  to  complete 
ity  some  account  of  the  regulations  for  the  final  examination 
prior  to  passing  to  the  university  (abiturienten-priifung),  and  of 
the  means  of  providing  teachers.  The  regulations  for  the  final 
examination  occupy  fifty  sections,  and  enter  into  very  minute 
details;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  present  an 
abstract  of  the  more  important  of  them  under  the  following 
heads : — 1.  The  persons  to  be  examined,  the  object,  place,  and 
time  of  the  examination.  2.  The  authorities  by  whom,  and 
under  whose  direction,  the  examination  is  to  be  conducted. 
8.  The  character  and  subjects  of  the  examination.  4»  The 
kind  of  certificate  obtained  on  passing  the  examination  satis- 
factorily, and  the  privileges  attached  to  it 

First.  The  persons  to  be  examined,  &c.  Those  who  in- 
tend to  embrace  one  of  the  professions  requiring  a  course  of 
three  or  four  years  at  a  university,  must,  before  matriculating 
at  the  university,  pass  the  ordeal  of  this  examination;  the  object 
being  to  ascertain  whether  the  candidate  has  made  himself 
duly  master  of  the  subjects  required  for  successful  entrance 
upon  his  university  career.  The  examination  must  be  made  in 
a  regular  gymnasium,  and  in  some  part  of  the  last  two  months 
of  the  scholastic  year. 

To  be  admitted  to  the  examination,  a  pupil  of  a  gymnasium 
must  have  been  in  its  first  class  at  least  three  terms  of  half  a 
year  each,  except  in  cases  where  pupils  have  especially  distin- 
guished themselves  during  a  year  in  this  class.  Three  months' 
notice  of  their  intention  to  stand  this  examination  is  to  be  given 
by  the  pupils  to  the  director  of  the  gymnasium,  who  advises 
with  them  on  their  intention,  but  has  no  right  to  prevent  any 
pupil  of  three  terms'  standing  in  the  first  class  from  coming 
forward. 

Persons  who  are  educated  in  private  undergo  this  same  ex- 
amination in  any  gymnasium  which  then:  parents  may  select 
They  are  required  to  present  beforehand  the  certificate  of  their 
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masters  as  to  moral  conduct  and  proficiency,  and  are  examined 
at  a  different  time  from  the  regular  students. 

Second.  By  whom  the  examination  is  conducted.  There  is 
a  committee  for  each  gymnasium,  consisting  of  the  director,  the 
masters  who  have  charge  of  the  higher  classes,  a  member  of 
the  ecclesiastical  authority  of  the  place,  and  a  member  of  the 
provincial  consistory.  This  latter  member  presides,  and  his 
appointment  must  be  approved  by  the  ministry  of  public  in- 
struction. The  ecclesiastical  member  must  be  approved  by  the 
provincial  consistory.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  royal  commis- 
sion appointed  by  the  ministry,  and  consisting  of  professors  of 
the  university  and  others,  who  are  present  as  inspectors  at  the 
examination.  The  teachers  of  the  gymnasium  and  the  local 
authorities  of  the  school  are  also  present  at  the  oral  exami- 
nations. 

Third.  Character  and  subjects  of  examination.  The  exami- 
tions  are  of  two  kinds,  written  and  oral.  The  subjects  are,  the 
German,  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages,*  for  students  in 
genera],  and  in  addition,  the  Hebrew  for  those  who  intend  to 
study  theology.  Religion,  history  and  geography,  mathematics, 
physics,  natural  history,  and  the  elements  of  mental  philosophy. 
The  subjects  of  the  written  examination  are  chosen  by  the 
royal  commissary  present,  from  a  list  furnished  by  the  director 
of  the  gymnasium.  These  subjects  must  be  such  as  have 
*never  been  treated  specially  in  the  class-room,  but  not  beyond 
the  sphere  of  instruction  of  the  pupils.  All  the  candidates  re- 
ceive the  same  subjects  for  composition,  which  are  given  out  at 
the  beginning  of  the  examination.  The  candidates  are  assem- 
bled in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  gymnasium,  and  remain  there 
during  the  period  allotted  for  their  exorcises  under  the  charge 
of  one  or  other  of  the  examining  teachers,  who  relieve  each 
other.  The  only  books  allowed  them  are  dictionaries  and  ma- 
thematical tables.  The  written  exercises  consist,  first,  in  a 
German  prose  composition,  the  object  of  which  is  to  discern 
the  degree  of  intellectual  development,  and  the  style  of  com- 


*  In  the  grand  dachy  of  Poscn,  the  Polish  language  is  also  one  of  the  subjects. 
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position  of  the  candidate.  Second:  of  a  Latin  extempore*  and 
a  Latin  composition  on  some  subject  which  has  been  treated  in 
the  course,  the  special  reference  in  this  exercise  being  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  style.  Third :  a  translation  from  a  Greek  author, 
which  has  not  been  read  in  the  course,  and  from  Latin  into 
Greek.  Fourth:  a  translation  from  the  German  into  the  French. 
Fifth:  the  solution  of  two  questions  in  geometry,  and  of  two  in 
analysis,  taken  from  the  courses  in  those  subjects.  Candidates 
who  desire  it,  may  be  examined  further  than  is  required  for 
passing. 

Those  who  intend  to  study  theology  or  philology,  translate 
a  portion  of  one  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  a  psalm,  into  Latin,  adding  a  grammatical  analysis.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  several  written  exercises  is  as  follows: — 
For  the  German,  five  hours;  Latin  composition,  five  hours; 
Latin  extempore,  one  hour;  Greek  translation,  three  hours; 
translation  from  Latin  into  Greek,  two  hours;  French  composi- 
tion, four  hours;  mathematical  exercises,  five  hours;  Hebrew 
exercises,  when  required,  two  hours.  Four  days  are  allowed 
for  the  examination  in  these  subjects,  and  they  must  not  imme- 
diately follow  each  other.  The  viva  voce  examination  is  con- 
ducted by  the  masters  who  have  given  instruction  in  the  first 
class  on  the  subjects  of  examination,  unless  the  royal  commis- 
sary directs  otherwise.  The  subjects  are,  first,  the  general 
grammar  and  prosody  of  the  German  language,  the  chief 
epochs  of  national  history  and  literature,  and  the  national  clas- 
sics. Second:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  extracts  from 
Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  Virgil,  and  Horace;  the  ability  of  the 
candidates  to  render  the  author  with  judgment  and  taste  being 
put  to  the  test,  as  well  as  their  grammatical  and  archeological 
acquirements;  parts  of  the  examination  are  conducted  in  the 
Latin  language.  Third:  the  translation  and  analysis  of  Greek 
prose  and  of  portions  of  Homer,  with  questions  upon  Gredt 
grammar,  Grecian  history, .  arts,  and  mythology.     Fourths 


*  An  exercise  in  which  the  master  speaks  in  German  to  the  pupil,  who  moat 
itnder  the  German  into  Latin,  in  writing. 
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translations  from  the  French  classics,  during  which  an  oppor- 
tunity is  given  to  the  pupil  to  show  how  far  he  can  speak  the 
language.  Fifth:  questions  upon  the  Christian  doctrines,  dog- 
mas and  morals,  the  principal  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  and  the  Bible.  Sixth:  arithmetic,  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry,  the  binomial  theorem,  simple  and  quad- 
ratic equations,  logarithms  and  plane  trigonometry.  Seventh: 
in  history  and  geography,  on  ancient  history,  especially  that  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  modern  history,  especially  that  of  the 
country,  on  physical,  mathematical,  and  political  geography. 
Eighth:  in  natural  history,  on  the  general  classification  of  its 
subjects.  Ninth:  in  such  portions  of  physics  as  can  be  treated 
by  elementary  mathematics,  and  on  the  laws  of  heat,  lights 
magnetism,  and  electricity.  Tenth;  on  the  elements  of  moral 
philosophy,  psychology,  and  logic  The  future  theological  stu- 
dent must,  besides,  translate  and  analyse  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament 

Fourth*  The  kind  of  certificate  obtained,  and  the  privileges  at- 
tached to  it  When  the  examination  is  closed,  the  board  already 
alluded  to  as  conducting  and  superintending  it,  deliberates  upon 
the  notes  which  have  been  taken  during  its  course,  each  mem- 
ber having  a  vote.  Those  students  who  are  deemed  to  have 
passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  receive  a  certificate  called  a 
''certificate  of  maturity"  (maturitats-zeugniss),  the  others  are 
remanded  to  their  class,  and  may  present  themselves,  after  an 
interval  of  six  months,  for  another  examination,  unless  they 
are  deemed  entirely  incompetent  to  continue  a  literary  career. 
Proficiency  in  all  the  subjects  of  examination  is,  in  general,  re- 
quired to  entitle  a  candidate  to  a  certificate,  but  exception  is 
sometimes  made  in  favour  of  those  who  show  great  attainments 
in  the  languages  or  mathematics;  and  in  the  case  of  students  of 
a  somewhat  advanced  age,  the  direct  bearing  of  the  different 
subjects  upon  the  profession  which  they  intend  to  embrace  is 
considered.  The  daily  records  of  the  class-rooms  are  presented 
by  the  director  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  examiners,  as  showing 
the  character  of  the  candidates  in  regard  to  progress  and  con- 
duct, these  points  being  specially  noted  in  the  certificate.  The 
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certificate  of  maturity  contains,  besides,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  pupil,  and  of  his  parent  or  guardian;  the  time  during  which 
he  has  been  at  the  gymnasium,  and  in  its  first  class;  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupil  towards  his  fellows  and  masters,  and  his 
moral  deportment  in  general;  his  character  for  industry,  and 
his  acquirements,  as  shown  at  the  examination,  specifying  the 
result  in  each  branch,  and  adding  a  statement  from  the  mas- 
ters of  drawing  and  music  of  his  proficiency  in  their  respective 
departments;  the  studies  which  he  proposes  to  prosecute  at  the 
university,  and  to  commence  which  he  leaves  the  gymnasium. 
These  certificates  are  delivered  in  an  assemblage  of  the  stu- 
dents of  the  gymnasium  with  suitable  remarks.  The  certificate 
of  maturity  is  necessary  to  enable  a  youth  to  be  matriculated 
in  either  of  the  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  phi- 
lology, in  one  of  the  national  universities,  to  be  admitted  to 
examination  for  an  academic  degree,  to  be  appointed  to  oflice 
in  state  or  church,  or  to  obtain  one  of  the  royal  bursaries  at 
the  universities.  Special  exception  in  regard  to  matriculation 
may  be  made  by  authority  of  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 
Students  who  have  not  passed  a  satisfactory  examination,  and 
whose  parents  demand  it,  arc  entitled  to  a  certificate,  stating 
the  branches  in  which  they  are  deficient;  they  may  enter  the 
university  with  this,  and  are  registered  accordingly.  This 
registry  enables  them,  if  they  subsequently  obtain  a  certificate 
of  maturity,  and  the  special  permission  of  the  minister  of  public 
instruction,  to  have  their  matriculation  dated  from  the  time  of 
inscription.  Pupils  who  have  passed  through  the  third  class  of 
a  gymnasium  are  entitled  to  claim  one  year  of  voluntary  mili- 
tary service,  provided  they  report  themselves  at  a  specified 
time  during  their  twentieth  year. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  schools  devoted  to  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  the  gymnasia,  called  respectively  philological  and 
P^ftgogical  seminaries  (philologische  seminare,  padagogische 
seminare).  One  of  the  first  kind  is  attached  to  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Bonn,  Breslaw,  Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Greifswalde, 
and  one  of  the  second  is  placed  at  Beriin,  Stettin,  Breslaw, 
Halle,  Konigsberg,  and  Miinster.     Besides  these,  there  is  a 
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seminary  for  teachers  of  natural  philosophy  and  the  natural 
sciences,  at  Bonn.*  The  number  of  students  in  these  sennina- 
ries  is  limited,  not  exceeding  eight  in  general,  and  as  their 
organization  will  doubtless  be  much  changed  when  the  pro- 
mise contained  in  the  circular  to  the  provincial  authorities, 
with  an  abstract  of  which  this  article  begins,  is  performed,  I 
have  concluded  to  omit  any  special  description  of  them.  Candi- 
dates, as  instructors  in  the  gymnasia,  are  examined  by  a  royal 
scientific  commission,  in  behalf  of  the  provincial  school-board. 
This  commission  is  composed  of  professors  of  the  universities. 
The  examinations  are  of  different  grades,  but  of  these  only  the 
first  is  obligatory;  the  teacher  being  thus  enabled  to  enter  the 
career  of  instruction,  in  which  he  shows  his  powers  quite  as 
well  as  by  examination.  First,  for  license  to  teach  (pro  facul- 
tate  docendi),  the  teacher  being  attached  or  unattached.  This, 
when  complete,  includes  an  examination  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, Greek,  Latin,  French,  Hebrew,  mathematics,  physics 
and  natural  history,  history  and  geography,  philosophy,  peda- 
gogy and  theology,  with  specimens  of  reading.  The  grade  of 
examination  differs  according  to  whether  the  candidate  wishes 
authority  to  teach  in  the  lower,  middle,  or  higher  classes. 
After  passing  this  examination,  a  year's  trial  is  necessary  be- 
fore the  teacher  can  be  confirmed  in  any  place.  This  year  of 
probation  may  dispense  with  the  following  or  second  exami- 
nation, which,  however,  cannot  take  place  before  its  expiration. 
The  second  examination  is  for  a  place  (pro  loco),  in  which 
the  fitness  of  the  candidate  for  a  particular  situation  is  tried. 
The  third  is  for  promotion  (pro  ascensione),  and  consists 
usually  in  a  conference  with  the  members  of  the  commission. 
The  fourth  is  for  the  directorship  (colloquium  pro  rectoratu). 
These  three  examinations  may  be  necessary,  in  certain  cases, 
to  protect  the  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  individual  teachers 
on  the  other,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  general  they  may  be 
dispensed  with,  and  this,  in  fact,  is  usually  done. 


*  StatUtisches  Hondbuch  der  deutochen  Gjmnasicn,  Ton  Prof.  Dr.  Bntoni  tmd 
Dr.  Theobald,  1837,  p.  46. 
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The  latitude  allowed  by  the  Prussian  regulations  to  the  ulte- 
rior organization  of  the  gymnasia,  produces  varieties  which  will 
be  illustrated  by  describing  the  courses  of  three  gymnasia,  of 
which  one  (the  gymnasium  at  Pforta),  leans  very  far  towards 
the  strict  classical  system ;  a  second  (the  Frederick  William 
gymnasium  at  Berlin),  represents  the  average  system  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  of  this  grade,  and  a  third  (the  real  gym- 
nasium  of  Berlin),  is  the  opposite  of  the  first  The  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  of  Berlin  is  the  representative  of  a  class 
containing  no  less  than  five  individuals  in  the  capital  itself, 
while  the  real  gymnasium  stands,  thus  far,  alone  in  its  arrange- 
ments. Both  these  gymnasia  are  day-schools,  while  that  of 
Schulpforta,  one  of  the  old  Saxon  "  prince  schools,**  is  a  board- 
ing-school, and  will  afford  some  useful  hints  in  regard  to  internal 
organization. 

Some  of  the  philologists  of  (Jermany,  especially  of  southern 
Grermany,  consider  that  injurious  changes  have  been  made  in 
the  pure  classical  system  of  the  gymnasia  by  the  Prussian 
schools,  while  some  of  the  reformers  consider  them  as  not 
going  far  enough  in  their  changes.  Reason  will  be  found,  as 
usual,  between  the  extremes  of  party  opinions,  and  sustains  the 
plan  of  the  Prussian  schools. 

Frederick  William  Gymnasium  op  Berlin. — This  institution 
dates  from  1797,  and  was  at  first  an  appendage  to  the  ''real 
school"  of  Mr.  Hecker.  It  is  now  a  royal  institution,  and 
is  independent  of  the  real  school,  except  so  far  that  it  has 
the  same  director,*  and  that  the  preparatory  classes  are  in 
the  real  school,  in  which,  or  in  other  equivalent  schools,  the 
pupils  are  taught  until  ten  years  of  age.  The  qualifications 
for  admission  are  those  contained  in  the  general  account  of 
the  gymnasia.  This  gymnasium  had,  in  1837,  four  hundred 
end  thirty-seven  pupils,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed 
by  fourteen  teachers  and  six  assistants.  The  second  and 
third  classes  are  subdivided  into  two  parts,  called  upper  and 

*  Director  Spilleke,  to   whom  I  am  indebted  for  opportunities   of  visiting 
institutions,  and  for  printed  and  MS.  documents  relating  to  them. 
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lower,  pursuing  difierent  courses,  and  both  divisions  of  thef 
third  class  are  again  subdivided  into  two  others,  for  the  con- 
venience of  instruction.  The  course  in  each  class  occupies  a 
year,  except  in  the  first,  which  is  of  two  years.  Pupils  who 
enter  in  the  lowest  class,  and  go  regularly  through  the  studies^ 
will  thus  remain  nine  years  in  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers 
of  the  several  classes  in  1&37  were,  in  the  first,  fifty-four;  in 
the  upper  second,  thirty-two;  lower  second,  forty-seven;  upper 
third  division,  first,  or  A,  thirty-six;  second  division,  or  B^ 
thirty-six ;  lower  third,  division  first,  or  A,  thirty-eight;  division 
second,  or  B,  thirty-two;  fourth  class,  fifty-five;  fifth,  fifty- 
seven;  and  sixth,  fifty.  Each  division  averages,  therefore,  nearly 
forty-four  pupils,  who  are  at  one  time  under  the  charge  of 
one  teacher.  One  hundred  and  eight  were  admitted  during 
the  year,  and  the  same  number  left  the  gymnasium;  of  these, 
twenty-one  received  the  certificate  of  maturity  to  pass  to  the 
university,  viz.,  ten  who  intended  to  study  law,  three  medicine, 
five  theology,  one  theology  and  philology,  one  philosophy,  and 
one  political  economy,  finance,  &c.,  (cameralistic).  Of  these  all 
but  five  were  two  years  in  the  first  class;  out  of  this  number  two 
were  two  years  and  a-half  in  the  first  class,  and  three  more  had 
been  in  the  gymnasium  less  than  two  years,  having  entered  it  in 
the  first  class.  The  average  age  at  leaving  the  g}rmnasium 
was  nearly  nineteen  years,  and  the  greatest  and  least,  respect- 
ively, twenty-two  and  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  years.  It 
appears,  thus,  that  on  the  average,  the  pupils  actually  enter  at 
ten,  and  remain  nine  years,  as  required  by  rule. 

Thb  Cologhb  Rbal  Gtmxasium. — This  name  is  explained, 
the  former  part  by  the  quarter  of  the  city  of  Berlin  in  which  the 
institution  is  placed,  and  the  term  "  real"  from  the  introduction 
of  a  greater  amount  of  the  scientific  branches,  called  "  real," 
than  is  contained  in  the  courses  of  the  gymnasia  in  generals 
This  institution  was  placed  upon  its  present  footing  in  1824, 
and  received  its  full  development  in  1829.* 

*  It  WW  founded  by  Profbitor  Fbcher,  well  known  by  bis  work  on  physics, 
and  is  now  directed  l^^  his  son^in-Uw,  Dr.  Auj^ust,  who  hts  followed  in  the  steps 
of  Fischer  in  matters  both  of  sdonoe  and  education. 
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The  admission  of  pupils  takes  place  twice  a-year,  namely, 
at  Easter  and  in  October.  The  limits  of  age  beyond  which  a 
youth  cannot  enter  are  eight  and  thirteen  years.  The  qualifr 
cations  are  nearly  those  already  referred  to. 

There  were,  in  1836-7,  three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  pupils 
in  this  institution,  divided  into  six  classes,  and  instructed  by 
eleven  teachers  and  ten  assistants.  The  second,  third,  and 
fourth  classes  are  divided  into  two  parts,  forming,  in  fact,  like 
the  divisions  in  the  other  gymnasium,  distinct  classes.  The 
number  of  the  several  classes  are:  first  class,  twenty-one;  upper 
second  class,  twenty-three;  lower  second  class,  fourteen;  upper 
third  class,  forty;  lower  third,  sixty-six;  fourth  class,  division  A, 
sixty-nine;  fourth  class,  division  B,  sixty-four;  fifth  class,  fifty- 
nine  ;  sixth  class,  forty-three.  There  is  the  mark  of  a  rising  in- 
stitution in  the  large  numbers  of  the  lower  classes.  In  1835, 
eight  pupils  passed  to  the  university,  and  in  1836  four,  and 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  number  went  to  other  avocations 
with  certificates. 

The  Gymnasium  op  Pporta  originated  in  the  sequestration  of 
the  funds  of  a  monastery,  by  the  electoral  Prince  Maurice  of 
Saxony,  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  first  pupils  were 
admitted  in  1543.  In  1815  the  school  passed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Prussian  government,  and  the  courses  were  assimi- 
lated to  those  of  the  other  gymnasia  of  Prussia.*  The  founda- 
tion yields  a  revenue  of  about  thirty  thousand  dollars  per  an- 
num. The  number  of  pupils,  in  1838,  was  one  hundred  and 
eighty,  to  which  it  is  restricted.  Of  these  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  are  in  part  or  entirely  beneficiaries.  These  are 
called  "alumni,"  or  "intraners,"  while  the  others,  termed  "ex- 
traners,"  receive  their  education  free,  but  lodge  in  the  houses 
of  the  professors.t 

Pupils  are  admitted  by  the  provincial  school-board  at  Mag- 

*  To  the  present  rector.  Dr.  Kirehner,  I  am  indebted  for  a  very  kind  recep- 
tion at  this  school,  the  more  acceptable  that,  during  the  winter,  at  which  time 
my  visit  was  made,  the  village  near  is  quite  out  of  the  way  of  ordinary  travel, 
and  but  scantily  provided  with  accommodation  adapted  to  the  season. 

t  Paying  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  annum  for  lodging,  See 
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deburgh,  in  jJart  on  direct  application,  and  in  part  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  certain  communes  of  the  province  of  Saxony,  who 
have  a  right  to  the  places.  The  rules  of  application  having 
been  fulfilled,  and  the  claim  of  the  applicant  found  valid,  he  is 
sent  by  the  school-board  to  Pforta  for  examination.  This  re- 
qunres  the  qualifications  for  the  third  class  of  an  ordinary  gym- 
nasiua,  only  the  three  upper  classes  existing  in  this  school,  and 
is  very  rigid. 

The  two  lower  classes  of  the  school  are  subdivided  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  second  and  third  in  the  gymnasia  gene- 
rally. The  instructors  are  a  rector,  an  inspector,  six  professors, 
and  four  adjuncts,  besides  four  masters  for  vocal  music,  writing, 
drawing,  and  dancing.  The  course  in  each  entire  class  is  two 
years,  so  that  in  six  years  an  intelligent  and  industrious  pupil 
may  pass  through  the  gymnasium.  The  numbers  of  these 
classes  and  divisions  were,  in  1837,  after  the  Easter  examina- 
tion— first  class,  thirty-five;  second  class.  A,  twenty-one;  second 
class,  B,  thirty-one;  third  class.  A,  forty-two;  third  class,  B, 
forty-four;  total,  one  hundred  and  seventy-three.  In  the  same 
year  there  were  twenty-two  graduates;  of  these,  seven  passed 
to  the  university  to  study  medicine,  four  to  study  law,  four  law 
and  political  economy,  three  theology,  one  law  and  philosophy, 
one  philology,  one  philology  and  natural  philosophy,  and  one 
philology  and  mathematics. 

To  give  the  pupils  of  the  highest  class  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  minutiae  of  their  grammar  studies  in  the  classics,  as 
well  as  to  relieve  the  professors,  six  hours  of  special  recitation 
are  made  by  each  of  the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class,  four 
in  Latin  and  two  in  Greek  to  members  of  the  first  class.  For 
nine  days  before  the  half-yearly  examinations  there  are  no 
recitations,  the  pupils  being  employed  in  preparation  in  their 
study-rooms. 

The  collection  of  models  for  the  course  of  drawing  and  of 
physical  apparatus  is  small,  but  is  increased  annually  by  means 
of  a  special  appropriation. 

The  pupils  are  divided  for  study  into  twelve  groups,  each 
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one  of  which  occupies  a  room.  The  study-rooms  contain, 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  a  number  of  tables,  conveniently  ar- 
ranged for  the  books  and  papers  of  the  pupils,  each  table  having 
ieats  at  it  for  four.  One  of  the  first  class  sits  at  each  study- 
table,  and  has  charge  of  the  others  at  his  table,  his  du^  being 
to  assist  them  in  their  lessons,  as  well  as  to  keep  order;  in  these 
offices  he  is  aided  by  a  member  of  the  second  class.  The  other 
two  seats  are  occupied  by  members  of  the  lower-second  and  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  third  class.  A  popil  of  the  first  class 
is  selected  to  superintend  each  room,  under  the  direction  of  a 
professor,  who,  in  weekly  turn,  from  which  the  director  and 
ecclesiastical  inspector  are  excepted,  has  special  charge  of  the 
discipline  and  studies,  and  who  occupies,  during  this  week  of 
duty,  a  room  in  the  building  with  the  pupils.  The  selected 
pupils,  called  inspectors,  have  a  right  to  punish  so  far  as  to 
confine  a  pupil  to  the  study-room  during  play-hours,  but  are 
required,  in  grave  cases,  to  report  to  the  professor  on  duty 
(hebdomedarius),  or  to  the  director.  No  violence  is  allowed 
firom  them  to  the  other  pupils.  They  are  chosen  every  six 
months  by  the  professors.  The  professor  on  duty  conducts  the 
prayers  in  the  morning,  and  visits  the  dormitories  and  study- 
rooms  after  the  pupils  have  risen  and  ailer  they  retire,  presides 
at  the  table,  and  superintends  the  special  recitations  made  by 
the  younger  to  the  elder  pupils. 

In  the  dormitories,  the  pupils  are  divided  into  six  sections, 
each  one  composed  of  two  study-divisions,  and  occupying  a 
dormitory.  The  two  inspectors  of  studies  have  charge  of  these 
rooms,  one  of  them  alternately  superintending  the  rising  and 
retiring  of  the  pupils.  Both  sleep  in  the  room  with  their  divi- 
sions, and  one  retires  with  them.  The  same  arrangement  is 
followed  in  washing.  The  pupils  bring  water  for  their  rooms, 
but  other  menial  offices  are  done  by  servants.  The  pupils 
who  board  in  the  institution  (intraners,  or  alumni)  are  so  ar- 
ranged at  meals  as  to  intermingle  the  difierent  classes;  thus, 
one  firom  the  first  class,  iben  one  from  the  second,  then  one 
from  the  third,  are  next  to  each  other,  and  so  on,  throughout  the 
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school,  as  far  as  the  unequal  numbers  of  the  classes  pennit 
The  first  class  pupils  carve,  and  distribute  the  Sunday's  allow- 
ance of  wioe. 

Simple  cases  of  discipline  are  disposed  of  by  the  inspectors, 
or  the  professor  on  duty  (hebdomedarius),  or  the  rector,  or,  if 
occurring  in  the  recitation-room,  by  the  professor  in  whose 
room  it  occurs.  More  difficult  ones  are  reported  to  the  board 
of  professors,  which  meets  for  this  purpose,  and  to  discuss  the 
general  concerns  of  the  institution,  once  a  week.  The  highest 
punishment,  consistent  with  retaining  the  pupil,  is  solitary  con- 
finement, with  a  regimen  of  bread  and  water;  for  offences  re- 
quiring great  severity,  dismission  is  applied.  The  in'Spectors  of 
studies  are  allowed  to  be  present  at  the  weekly  meetings  of  the 
professors.  The  rector  presides  at  them,  and  reports  are  re- 
ceived from  the  hebdomedarius  and  inspectors,  and  instructions 
are  issued  to  them.  The  following  provision  of  discipline  has 
been  found  highly  beneficial.  Every  pupil,  on  his  admission, 
is  assigned  to  the  guardianship  of  a  professor,  who  is  ex- 
pected to  look  to  his  well-being  in  every  respect,  to  keep  his 
accounts,  and  correspond  with  his  parents.  The  extraners 
dwell  entirely  with  the  professors,  having  study-rooms  in  their 
houses. 

The  physical  education  of  the  pupils  receives  much  attention. 
A  fine  garden  is  attached  to  the  school,  in  which  gymnastics 
are  practised.  Frequent  walks  are  taken,  when  the  weather 
permits,  under  the  charge  of  a  teacher,  and  the  pupils  bathe  in 
a  neighbouring  stream.  Twice  in  the  course  of  the  summer 
long  excursions  are  made  to  the  mountains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, with  the  professors  and  their  families. 

The  domestic  economy  of  the  establishment  is  controlled  by  a 
steward,  who  is  directly  responsible  to,  and  whose  accounts  are 
inspected  by,  an  agent  from  the  ministry  of  finance  of  the  king- 
dom. The  farm  is  rented  Co  an  individual,  who  takes  charge 
of  the  supply  of  the  common  table. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  winter  is  as  follows.  Rise  at  6J 
A.  M.,  have  prayers  at  6i,  and  breakfast.  Instruction  begins 
at  7.    Study  from  8  to  0.     Recitation  from  9  to  10.    Study 
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firom  10  to  11.  Recitation  from  11  to  12.  At  12  dine,  and 
have  recreation  until  2  P.  M.  Recitation  from  2  to  4.  Study 
and  teaching  of  the  third  class  by  the  first,  from  4  to  6.  Study 
from  6  to  7.  Supper  at  7,  and  prayere.  Study  until  9.  The 
under  classes  retire,  and  the  first  class  study  until  10.  In  sum- 
mer the  pupils  rise  an  hour  earlier,  and  have  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, and  go  to  bathe  between  5  and  7,  instead  of  studying. 

In  this  arrangement  the  study  and  recitation  hours  succeed 
each  other  in  turn,  and  such  is  the  general  rule,  which  is,  how- 
ever, broken  in  upon  by  the  voluntary  courses,  and  also  by 
those  of  the  higher  mathematics  and  Hebrew,  which  are  not 
attended  by  all  the  pupils. 

Courses  of  instruction  in  the  three  foregoing  gymnasia.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are  nearly  the  same  in  all  three  of  these 
gymnasia,  viz.,  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  in- 
struction, mathematics  (including  arithmetic,  algebra,  and 
geometry),  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  history, 
geography,  writing,  drawing,  vocal  music,  and  Hebrew  for 
theologians.  In  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  there  is  a 
course  of  the  elements  of  philosophy.  In  the  real  gymnasium 
there  are  courses  of  English,  of  technology,  and  of  chemistry. 
At  Pforta,  dancing  is  taught  as  the  means  of  giving  an  easy 
carriage,  and  with  gymnastics  and  swimming,  in  their  appro- 
priate seasons,  as  a  means  of  health.  So  difierent  are  the  ideas 
which  prevail  in  Germany  from  those  which  have  the  ascend- 
ancy among  us,  that  in  this  institution,  directed  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  under  clerical  authority  in  its  minuter  regulations, 
occasional  balls  arc  given,  in  which  the  first  class  are  allowed 
to  take  a  part 

For  the  sake  of  giving  a  full  view  of  the  differences  in  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  these  institutions,  I  have  placed  their 
details*  in  parallel  columns  upon  the  same  page,  reserving  re- 
marks upon  them  until  the  close  of  this  exposition.  This  ab- 
stract of  the  courses  will  be  followed  by  a  comparison  of  the 

*  Taken  from  the  programmes  for  the  summer  term  of  1836,  and  the  winter 
of  1836-7,  kindly  furnished  me  on  my  visits  to  the  several  schools,  by  the 
directors  Spiilcke,  August,  and  Kirchner. 
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time  occupied  in  each  branch  during  the  entire  course  of  in- 
struction. The  numbers  attached  to  the  names  of  the  different 
classes  show  the  number  of  hours  of  study  per  week  in  the 
regular  branches  in  which  the  division  of  classes  takes  place. 
In  like  manner,  the  numbers  attached  to  the  several  subjects  of 
study  show  how  many  hours  are  occupied  per  week  in  each 
of  the  subjects  by  the  several  classes.  The  course  of  the  Pforta 
school  begins  only  with  the  third  class,  and  hence  the  right 
hand  column  is  vacant  in  the  lower  classes.  The  four  lower 
classes  of  the  real  gymnasium  may  be  taken  as  equivalents  to 
the  three  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  classes  do 
not  precisely  correspond,  but  the  leading  features  of  the  courses 
of  all  above  the  lower  third  are  similar. 

The  extemporalia  spoken  of  in  the  courses  of  language,  con- 
sist of  written  translations  made  on  the  spot  by  the  pupils  into 
a  foreign  language,  of  sentences  spoken  in  the  vernacular  by 
the  teacher.  These  sentences  are,  of  course,  adapted  to  the 
progress  of  the  pupil,  and  are  prepared  beforehand  by  the 
teacher  who  renders  them,  especially  in  the  early  parts  of  the 
course,  the  application  of  the  rules  of  grammar  on  which  the 
pupil  is  engaged,  or  of  peculiarities  of  idiom  to  which  his  atten- 
tion is  called. 

FbkderickWilliax       Rjbal  Gyxnasium.  Gymnasium  of 

Gymnasium.  Scuulfforta. 

Sixth  Ciass,  thirty  hours.      Sixth  Class,  thirty  hours. 

Latin^  ten  hours.  Latin^  four  hours. 

Inflections    of  nouns.  Inflections  of  the  parts 

Slc  Comparisons.   Con-  of  speech  preceding  the 

jugationof  the  indicative  regular    verbs     in    Olto 

moods  of  regular  and  of  Schulz*s  school  grammar, 

some     irregular     verbs.  A  written  exercLBe  once  a 

Translation  from  Blume*s  week, 
elementary  book.    Exer- 
cises from  Blume.    £x- 
temporalia. 

Otrman^  four  hours.  Oerman^  four  hours. 

Etymology  and    syn-  Grammar.        Syntax. 

tax.  Exercises  in  writing    Reading  exercises  in  Au- 
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FrederiokWilliax  Real  GriuiAinjic.         Gyunasium  of 
Gtmnasiux.                                                  Scbulpforta* 

upon  labjectfl  prerioasljr  guaVa  reader.    Namtion 

narrated.     Exercises  in  of  stories    told    bjr    the 

orthog^phy,  reading,  and  teacher.    Declamation, 
declaiming. 

French^  three  hours.  French,  fimr  hoars. 

Etymology,  to  indade  dements  of  grammar 
the    auxiliary  verbs,  in  to  the  regular  verbs.  Read- 
Herrmann's     grammar,  ing    and    translation    in 
Oral  and  written  exer-  Hocker's  Reader, 
rises.  Reading  and  trans- 
lation.   Exercises  on  the 
rales  from  the  grammar. 

RdigUm,  two  hours.  Rdigion^  two  hours. 

Bible  history    of  the  Bible  history.  Explana- 

Old    Testament     Com-  tionofLuther*sCatechism. 

mhting  to  memory  se-  Committing   to   memory 

koted  verses.  Bible  stories  and  verses. 

Oeography,  two  hours.  Geography,  fi>ur  hours. 

Delineation  of  the  out-  General  geography,  ac- 

lines  of  Europe,  Africa,  cording  to  A.  Horschel- 

Asia,  and  America,  frt>m  mann*s  outline. 

determinate  points  given.  ^ 

Divisions  of  the  coon- 
tries,  with  their  principal 
dties,  rivers,  and  moun- 
tains. 

Atffory,  two  hours. 

Biographies  frt>m  gene- 
ral history. 

Ariihmeiie,  four  hours.  ArUhmetie,  five  hours. 

The  four  ground  rules.  The    elementary   rules 

with  denominate  whole  with  whole  numbers, 
numbers.   Their  applica- 
tions. 

Writing,  three  hours.  Wriiing,  three  hours. 

EUeroents  of  round  and  Elements  of  forms  of 

ranninghand.  Dictation,  writing.      Writing    from 

Writing  from  copy-slips,  copy-slips. 

Dratoing,  two  hours.  Drawing,  two  hours. 

Exercises  in  drawing  Drawing  of  lines   and 

lines.  other    exercises    of    tlie 

hand.    Drawing  from  en- 
gravings. 
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FrsbebiokWilliam     Rbal  Gtmnajiuu. 
Gtmnasiux. 


Gymnasxitv  of 
schulpforta. 


FiiTH  Class,  twenty-nine 
hours. 

Laiin^  ten  hours. 

Etymology.  Use  of  the 
prepositions.  The  ac- 
cusative before  an  infini- 
tive, practised  orally  and 
in  writing,  and  extem- 
pore, and  in  exercises. 
Translations  from 
Blume*s  Reader. 

Oerman^  four  hours. 

Parsing,  reading,  and 
declamation.  Exercises 
on  narrations. 

French^  three  hours. 

Etymology,  by  oral 
and  written  exercises. 
Easier  stories  from  Herr- 
mann's Reader. 

Religion^  two  hours. 

Explanation  of  the  gos- 
pels, according  to  St 
Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
Committing  to  memory 
the  principal  facts. 

Oeography^  two  hours. 

Review  of  the  last 
year's  course.  Rivers  and 
mountains  of  Europe, 
and  chief  towns,  in  con- 
nexion. 


Fifth  Class,  thirty  hours. 

LaHn^  six  hours. 
Inflections  of  words,  in- 
cluding the  verbs,  from 
Schulz*s  grammar.  Trans- 
lations in  August's  and 
Gredike's  Reader. 


Oermaftj  four  hours. 

Syntax.  Weekly  writ- 
ten exercises.  Orthogra- 
phy.   Declamation. 

French^  three  hours. 

Irregular  verbs.  Trans- 
lations fixmi  German  into 
French,  and  vice-versa. 

Religum,  two  hours. 

Explanation  of  Luther's 
Cateehism.  Excerpts  from 
the  New  Testament  Com- 
mitting to  memory  fitcts 
and  verses. 

Om^r^plhf^  one  hour. 

Review  of  the  last  year's 
course. 


AritkmetiCt  fimr  hours. 

Review  of  the  preced- 
ing.   Fractions. 


Hittory,  three  hours. 

Extracts  from  fidttiger's 
General  History,  relating 
to  an«ient  history  and  the 
middle  agesw 

ArUkmetUt  three  hours. 

Review  of  fiuctions. 
Loss  and  gain.  Easy  ex- 
amples  of    interest   and 
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FredehickWilliam 
Gtxiyasixjm. 


Writings  two  hours. 
Running-hand      from 
oofvy-slips. 

Drawing,  two  hours. 

I>rawing  from  bodies, 
terminated  by  planet  and 
■traight  lines. 


Fourth  Class,  twenty- 
eight  hours. 

Latin,  ten  hours. 

Review  of  etymology. 
The  principal  rules  en- 
ibtced  by  oral  and  writ- 
ten exercises  and  extem- 
poralla.  Translation  fh>m 
Jaoob*s  Reader  and  Corn. 
Nepoe. 


German,  three  hours. 

Compositions  on  sub- 
jects preriously  read.  De- 
clamation. Reading  from 
Kalisch*8  Reader.  Pars- 
ing. 

French,  two  hours. 

Review  of  etymology. 
Irregular  verbs.  Reci- 
procal verbs.  Anecdotes 
and  narrations  from 
Herrmann^s  Grammar, 
and  committing  the  prin- 
cipal to  memory. 


Real  Gtkkasiux. 

practice.  Mental  arithme- 
tic, the  fimr  ground  rules 
in  whole  numbers  and 
fractions.  Solution  of  easy 
questions. 

Geometry,  two  hours. 
Introductory  exercises. 

Writing,  two  hours. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 

Drawing,  two  hours. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 


Singings  two  hours. 
Knowledge  of  notes. 

Lower  Fourte,  thirty-two 
hours. 

Latin,  six  hours. 

Exercises,  from  Au- 
gust's Practical  Exercises, 
in  inflections.  Syntax  from 
August's  Guide  to  Trans- 
lation. Written  exercises, 
extemporalia.  Translation 
of  the  more  difficult  parts 
of  Blume*s  Reader.  Irregu- 
lar inflections. 

German,  three  hours. 

Grammar,  with  oral 
and  written  exercises. 


GTlCHASnTM   OF 
SCHULFFOBTA. 


French,  three  hours. 

Irregular  declensions. 
Translation  from  Hecker*s 
Reader.  Translations  firom 
Huvinage.  Rules  from 
Knebel's  Grammar. 
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FbcdshiokWiiliax     Real  Otknasxitm. 
Otxhasiuii. 


Gyxitasiith  of 

SoHULFFOKTib. 


Religion^  two  honrt. 

Gospel,  according  to 
8t  Matthew,  explained. 
Verses  and  psalms  com- 
mitted to  memory. 

Oeograpky,  three  hours. 

Political  g^eography  of 
Germany,  and  of  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Review  of 
the  f^eography  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  world. 


Religion^  one  hour. 

Bible  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  Exercises. 
Verses  learned  by  heart 

Cfeograpky^  one  hour. 

Germany  in  particular. 
Asia,  Africa,  America,  and 
Australia. 


HUtory,  two  hourir. 

General  history.  Mo- 
dem history,  with  specnl 
reference  to  German  his-' 
tory. 

ArUhmetUt  two  hours. 

Loss  and  gain.  Interest 
Augustus  Complete  Manual 
of  Mathematics,  parts  1 
to  7. 

Oeometry^  four  hours. 

Parts  1  to  7  of  August's 
Manual  of  Mathematies. 

Natural  IRttoryt  four 
hours. 

General  view  of  the 
three  kingdoms  of  nature. 
Natural  history  of  the 
mammalia,  with  demon- 
strations at  the  royal  mu- 
seum. 

WriHng^  two  hours.  WrtHng^  one  hour. 

Running-hand,     from        As  in  the  sixth  class, 
eopy-slips. 


ilHlibieHe,  three  hours. 

Review  of  fractions. 
CBmple  and  compound 
proportion.  Partnmship. 
Simple  interest 

Cftometnf^  one  hour. 
Knowledge  of  fonns, 
treated  inductiTely. 


Dmoii^,  two  hours. 

From  bodies  bounded 
Igr  carved  lines. 


Drawings  two  hours. 

From  drawings  by  the 
teacher. 

Smgingt  two  hours. 
Two  and  throe  parts. 
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FbSDESIOKWiLLIAX       BbAI.  GrXNASnTM.  GTXHAilVK   OF 

GntKAsnTX.  Scbulftosta. 

Upnai  FoukthClam, 
thirty  hounk 

Xiottii,  six  honxB. 

DeclfliuuoiiB.  Transla- 
tion from  Gedike*s  Chres- 
tomathy.  Exercises  from 
Aa£rii8t*s  Guide.  Extern- 
poralia. 

German^  three  hours. 

Particles.  Synonima. 
Exorcises  of  style.  Oral 
expositions. 

JPVendk,  three  hours. 

Tnnslatioii  from  the 
Frendi  of  lhniMge*9 
Guide.  From  the  Ger- 
man of  Beauvais.  First 
part  of  Knebel*s  Gram- 
mar.  ExerduMs  and  ez« 
temporalia. 

BeUgient  one  boat. 
Chief  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity  and  morals.  Exer- 
cises. History  of  the  New 
Testament    Exercises. 

Otograpkift  two  hours. 

The  Gertnanlc  Con&d. 
The  Aostiian  states. 

JBBftory,  two  hours. 
History   of   Germany, 
and  sketch  of  the  French 
revolutian. 

ArUhmetie^  two  hours. 

Partnership.  Interest 
Exchange. 

Chomttry^  four  hours. 

Parts  5  to  9  of  August's 
Manual. 

NiOwnA  iiiftory,  four 

hours. 
Terminology  of  botany. 
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FhedebickWilliam 
Gyxnasiux* 


Gtxvasium  of 

SCHITLPFORTA. 


Real  GtxnasivII. 

Natural  history  of  birds, 
with  demonstrations  at  the 
royal  museum. 

Writings  one  hour. 
As  in  the  sixth  class. 

Drawings  two  hours. 
As  in  the  slzlli  class. 

Singing,  two  hours. 
This  class  is  voluntary. 


Lowm  TentD,  thirty       Lowxa  Third,  tliu*ty^>ne       Lower  Third,  thirty 
hours.  hours.  hours. 


Latin,  eight  hours. 

Syntax.  Rules  of  cases 
from  Zumpt  Exercises 
and  extemporalia.  In- 
flections formerly  learn- 
ed reviewed.  Cornelius 
Nepos. 


Oreeh,  six  hours. 

Etymology,  from  Butt- 
mann*s  Grammar  to  re- 
gular verbs,  incl.  Trans- 
lation from  Greek  into 
Grerman  from  Jacob*s, 
from  German  into  Gi-ook 
from  Hes8*s  Exercises. 

Oermanj  two  hours. 

Compositions  in  narra- 
tion and  description.  De- 
clamation. 


French,  two  hours. 

Repetition  of  inflec- 
tions, and  exercises  by 
extemporalia  and  in  writ- 
ing.  Translation  of  the 
ftbles  fltnn  Herrmann's 
Reading  Book,dd  coarse. 


Latin,  seven  hours. 

Gedike*s  Chrestomathy. 
Grammar,  from  Augustus 
Guide.  Exerciseh  and  ex- 
temporalia. O.  ScIiuM 
Latin  Anthology. 


Greek,  four  hours. 

Inflections  to  the  verbs 
in  fAt,  Translation  from 
Buttmanu^s  Compendium. 


German,  three  hours. 

Principles  of  versifica- 
tion, from  WakkemagePs 
collection  of  the  German 
poets.  Selections  from  the 
grammar.    Essays. 

French,  throe  hours. 

Ancient  and  modem 
Greece  of  Duvinage. 
Grammar.  Exercises  and 
extemporalia. 


Latin,  fourteen  hours. 

CsBsar  B.  GalL  book  5 
and  book  1.  Com.  Nepu 
Atticus.  Pre&oe.  Bfih. 
Themistoc.  Ovid's  Me- 
tamorphoeen,  books  8 
and  2,  expurg.  Prosody. 
Zumpt's  Grammar.  Ex- 
ercises and  extemporalia. 

Greek,  five  hours. 

Translation  fh>m  Ja- 
cob's  Elements.  Geogra- 
phical division  of  Europe 
and  AfKca.  Inflections 
to  irregular  verbs,  from 
Buttmann's  Exercises. 

German,  two  hours. 

Written  and  oral  exer- 
cises.    Declamation. 


French, 

See  remarks  at  the 
close,  the  class  divisions 
in  this  coarse  not  corres- 
ponding with  thoee  of  the 
others. 
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exnOUL  SDiraATIOV.      SBOOITDART  PERIOD. 


FssdbuckWilliax      Rxal  GraifABXITIC. 
GrxNAsniM. 


GraNAflnm  of 

SCHULPFOBTA. 


Jtdigion,  two  hoars. 
Bforals  and  Christian 


Religion,  one  hour.  Religion,  two  hoan. 

Catechintion  on  the  History  of  Da^id,  part. 
S^pel  according  to  St.  ly  from  the  Old  Testa- 
Luke,  ment,  partly  related.  Goe- 

pel  according  to  St.  Lake 
read  and  ezj^ined.  Com- 
mitting to  memory  Teraea 
from  the  BiUe.  Igymi- 
nation  on  the  sermon. 


Otegrapihy,  two  honra. 

Physical  geography. 
Europe  and  the  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

JERsfsry,  two  hours. 
Gkneral   view  of  an- 
cknt  and  modem  history. 


MbAematieo,  four  hours. 

Legendre*B  Geometry, 
book  1.  Decimals.  Al- 
gebra. Square  and  cube 
root. 

Drawing,  two  honra. 

Introduction  to  land- 
•cape  drawing. 


Geography,  one  hour. 
General    geography   of 
Europe. 


JBttory,  three  hours. 

Roman  history.  An- 
cient geography  from 
Schmidt  Ancient  history 
from  Schmidt. 

MathematicB,  five  hours. 

August's      Geometry, , 
ports  10  and  11.  Algebra. 
Powers.       Square     root 
Simple  equations.  Solution 
of  examples. 


GMjgTffpfty,  three  honra. 

General  Ezpoaitioo. 
America  and  northern 
and  middle  Asia.  Soath* 
em  Asia  and  Africa. 


Mathematico,  four  hours. 

Vulgar  and  decimal 
firactions.  Similarity  of 
triangles,  and  proposi- 
tions depending  upon 
these  properties. 


Natural   Philooophy^  two 
hours. 

Elements  of  physics  and 
of  chemistry. 

Natural  History,  two 
hours. 

Amphibii  and  fishes. 
Linnssan  system.  Excur- 
sions. 

Besides  these  regular  studies  in  the  real  gymnasium,  occupying  thirty-ono 
hours  per  week,  there  are  those  which  may  be  substituted  for  Greek,  or  assumed 
irohmtarily,  viz. — Englioh,  two  hours.  Inflections  of  different  parts  of  speedi. 
frregolar  ▼erbs.    Reading  from  Hort*8  Reader  and  from  Heussi*B  New  English 
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ooMPARisoir  or  prussulit  otmitasia. 
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Reftder.  Writing  and  drawings  two  hours  each,  ftr  thoae  pupils  who  do  not 
take  a  part  in  the  tinging  lessons  of  two  hours,  which  will  be  more  fully  spoken 
of  at  the  close.    The  same  exercises  are  continued  in  the  following  class. 


FbedebickWilliam     Real  Gymnasium. 
Gymnasium. 


Urm  Thuld  Clam, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin,  ten  hours. 

Divition  L  Syntax, 
fitymZumpt  Review  of 
the  preceding  course. 
Oral  exercises  in  con- 
struction of  sentences. 
Written  exercises  and  ex- 
temporalla.  Cassar  BelL 
Gall.,  books  1,  9,  and  7, 
in  part  Oid*s  Meta. 
morphoses,  extracts  from 
books  7  and  8.  Prosody, 
rules  from  Zumpt 

Chreek,  six  hours. 

Divinonl.  Etymology, 
from  Buttman*s  Gram- 
mar. Oral  and  written 
exercises  and  extempora- 
lia.  Jaoob*s  Reader. 


Oerman,  two  houra.  German,  three  hours. 

Examination  of  exer-        Reading  and  oomment- 

on  historical  sub-  ingon  the  German  classics. 

Jects.  Poetical  selectiou  Exercises,  with  rules  for 

tor  declamation.  style.     Free  dcliycry. 


Upper  Thud  Class, 
thirty-one  hours. 

Latin,  seren  hours. 

Augustus  Libamenta. 
Courses,  three  and  four. 
Syntax.  Exercises  and  cx- 
tcmporalia.  Ovid^s  Meta- 
morphoses, books  1,  2,  3, 
and  4,  excerpts.  Writ- 
ton  translations.  Commit- 
ting to  memory  remark- 
able passages.  Prosody. 
Theory  of  hexameters. 


Cheek,  four  hours. 

Review  and  extension 
of  the  preceding  course. 
MatthiiP*s  Greek  Reader. 


Gymnasium  op 
schulpforta* 

Uppxr  Tauin  CuuB, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin,  fourteen  hours. 

Cicero,  Lslius,  Cato 
major.  Cssar,  Bell.  Civ., 
books  3  and  3,  in  part 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses, 
books  4, 5,  and  6,  excerpt. 
Zumpfs  Grammar.  In- 
flections. Syntax.  Exer^ 
cises  and  extemporalia# 
Exercises  in  prosody. 


JFVeiieA,  two  hours. 

Exercises  in  transla. 
tion.  Written  exercises. 
Extemporalia. 


Religion,  two  hours. 
Principal  passages  fix>m 


French,  three  hours. 

Selections  from  Mignet, 
Thiers,  Sec*,  and  from 
Herrmann  and  BOchner's 
Manual.  Exercises  in 
speaking  and  writing. 
Extemporalia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 
Gospel,  according  to  St 


Greek,  five  houn. 

Xcnophon,  Cyrop.,  ex^ 
tracts  from  books  2  and 
3.  Buttmann*s  Gram- 
mar. Irregular  verbs,  &c, 
Diifurt's  Vocob.  Greek 
Exercises. 

Cferman,  two  hours. 

Correction  of  exercises. 
Declamation.  Prosody, 
from  Hcise.  Rules  for 
formation  of  sentences. 

French. 
See  cleso  of  this  list 


Religion,  two  hours. 
History  of  the  Old  and 
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GBITBIIAL  CDdOATIOir.      SBOOITDART  PERIOD. 


FftSDBSICKWiLLIAM       RbaL  GtXNASIUX. 

Gyhnabiitx. 


tlie  gospels  gone  over. 
General  view  of  the  Old 
Testament  writings. 

JSffory  and  Geography^ 
Soior  hours. 

Roman  history,  from 
the  Punic  Wars  to  the 
dwtruction  of  the  west- 
ern empire.  History  of 
the  middle  ag«s,  tliree 
haan.  Review  of  the 
five  general  divisions  of 
IIiB  world,  one  hour. 

Ifcrtemg/lcf,  four  hours. 
Geometry.  Legendre, 
books  1  and  3,  and  part 
of  3.  Algebra,  with  exor- 
cises from  Meyer  Hirseli. 


Mark,  with  catechization 
upon  it 


HUtonf  and    Oeogmphtf^ 
three  hours. 

History  of  the  middle 
ages.  Review  of  geogra- 
phy. 


Gtmhasitm  of 

SCHin.PFOSTA. 

Now  Covenants,  with  ro- 
ferenoes  to  the  Bible. 


Geography  and  J9i«fory, 
tuiee  hours. 

Geograj^y  and  history 
of  Eturopean  states,  par- 
ticularly  of  the  Grerman 
Confederation,  fhmi  Dit* 
teiiberger*8  Instnictar. 


LowKR  SiooNO  Class, 
thirty-(mc  hours. 

LoHn^  eight  hours. 

Extracts  from  Livy  and 
Onsar  de  Bell.  Civ.  Re- 
▼lew  of  Bell.  Gall.,  books 
9  and  3.  Syntax.  Exer- 
cises and  extcmporalia. 
Conunitting  to  memory 
exercises  from  Livy  and 
Cesar.  Ovid^s  Metamor- 
phoses, books  11  to  14. 


IlSkihemalie9i  six  hours. 
Simple  and  quadratio 
equations.  Theorems  from 
genenl  theory  of  equa- 
tions.  Mensuration  of  re- 
gular polygons  and  circles. 

Naiitral  UtOory^  four 
hours. 

Botany,  according  to  the 
natural  sjrstem.  Natural 
history  of  worms. 

Lower  Secoin)  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin^  seven  hours. 
Half  the  year  witii  up- 
per third.  Tlie  otiier  half: 
Sallnst,  Bell.  Ja^.,  book  1. 
VirgiPs  ^neid,  books  1 
and  2.  Exercises  and  cx- 
temporalia. 


MaAewHttie$,  firar  hours. 
Algebra.  Simple  eqoa. 
tions.  Elqnality  of  plane 
rectilinear  figures,  from 
Swinden.  Ezerciaee. 


Oreek,  six  hours.  Cfreek^  four  hours. 

Homer*s  Odys.,  11, 12,        As  in  the  upper   tLird 
13,  and   14.     Exercises    class. 
on  the  dialects.    Xeno- 
plion*s  Anab.  I,  2,  and 


Lower  Second  Class, 
thirty  hours. 

Latin,  twelve  hours. 

Cicero  Oationcs  in 
Cat.,  l>ro  lege  ManiL,  pro 
Archia.  Cic.  Selected 
epistles  from  Mattiiin. 
Exercises  from  Ovid,  fas- 
tis, and  Terence  Adel- 
phi.  ZumpCs  Giammar. 
Particles.  Syntax  Om. 
Exercises.  Extcmporalia. 
Latin  verses. 

Greek,  five  hours. 
Xeiiophou^s  Anab.,   1, 
2,  and  i)art  of  3.  Homer's 
Cdys.,  21  to  24.     Excr. 
ciscs. 
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FbxderiokWilliam     Rbal  Gymnasium. 
Gymnasium. 

part  of  3.  Excerpts  from 
the  grammar  reviewed. 
Exercises  and  cxtcmpo- 
ralia.  Syntax. 

Hebrew^  two  hours. 

Gnunmar,  ending  with 
irregular  verbs.  Easier 
parts  of  historical  books 
of  Scripture  translated. 
Vocabulary  learned  by 
rote.  Exercises  on  regu- 
lar and  irregular  verbs 
out  of  the  recitation  room. 


Gymnasium  of 
schulpforta. 


Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Elements  of  grammar 
from  Gesenius.  Exer- 
cises in  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Paradimes.  Vocabu- 
lary leaned. 


German,  two  hours. 

Correction  of  written 
exercises  and  essays. 
Exereisef  of  delivery. 


French,  two  hours. 
Voltaire's  Charles  XII. 


lia. 


Religiany  two  hours. 

Exi^anation  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the 
Epistles  of  St  Paul,  with 
historical  sketches,  and  a 
view  of  the  life  of  early 
Christian  ooomiunities. 

Hiitory,  three  hours. 

Roman  history,  from 
the  Punic  Wars.  History 
of  the  middle  ages  con- 
cluded. General  view  of 
history. 


Cftrtnttn,  three  hours. 

In  summer  combined 
with  upper  third  class.  In 
winter,  reading  German 
classics.  Delivery.  Es- 
says. 

French,  three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  Selections  from 
Brdchner's  Reader.  Gram- 
matical exercises,  and 
tianslation  from  EnebePs 
Gnunmar.    Extemporalia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  winter.  Chris- 
tian system  of  morals. 


Otrman,  two  hours. 

View  of  the  principal 
epochs  in  the  history  of 
the  German  language. 
Principles  of  inflection. 
Essays. 

FrendL 
See  close  of  this  list. 


Otography  mnd  HUtory, 
three  hours. 

In  summer,  with  upper 
third.  In  vdntcr,  with 
upper  second.  Modem 
history,  from  1660  to  1815, 
General  geography  of  Eu- 
rope. 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Gospel  according  to  9t 
Mark,  with  suitaUe  illus- 
trations. Acts  of  tho 
Apostles,  in  part 


Hiitory,  three  hoars. 

History  of  the  East 
and  of  the  Greeks,  with 
ancient  geography  from 
Lorentz*s  work. 
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OBirSEAL  EDUCATION.      8B00VDART  PBBIOD. 


FrsdehickWuliax     Real  GnRVAsimc. 
Gyx^tasiux. 


GTinrAsnTif  of 

SCHULPFOBTA. 


BiaihematieSj  four  hoars.     Mathematics^  five  boors.  Matkematiet^  fear  boon. 

Gcom.   to  proportions        Simple    and    qnadratic  Proportioos.      Power* 

and  simple  ficfures.  Ele-    equations.  Powers.  Roots,  and  roots.    Sinulazitj  of 

ments  of  algebra.    Logo-    Logarithms.     Review    of  figures.     Cirdes,    from 

rithms.                                planimetry.    Stcreometrj.  Swinden. 

Algebraic  exercises. 


Natural  Histonft  two 
hours. 


iiatural  HUtory,  two 
hours. 

Mineralogy.     Botany,         Cryptogamic      plants, 
iipecially  of  notivo  plants.    Propagation  of  the  princi- 
pal cuUiToted  plants.    Bii- 
neralogy. 

PhyncM^  two  hoarsb 

General  properties  of 
bodies.  Solids,  fi-om  Ilsch- 
er*s  Natural  Philosophy. 

The  courses  of  English,  of  writing,  and  drawings  are  as  in  the  npper  third 
class.  Besides  tlicsc,  two  hours  arc  set  apart  lor  conversation  in  the  French  Ian- 
goagc,  and  exercises  in  extempore  writing. 


Uffer  Second  Class, 
thirty-two  hours. 

Latirty  nine  hours. 

Cicero's  Orations,  pro 
Rose  Amor.,  dc  Amic, 
do  Sencctutc.  Livy,boolt8 
33  to  25,  incIuHivc.  Vir- 
gil's ^ncid,  books  1  and 
9.  Somo  eclogues  and 
excerpts  from  Gcorgics. 
Exercises  and  cxtcmpo- 
iilia. 

Cheeky  six  hours. 

Homcr*8  Iliad,  books  4 
to  11,  inclusive.  Arrian 
Alex,  expedition,  books  1 
and  3.  Buttmonn's  Gram- 
mar, with  cxcrciflos  and 
oxtomporalia. 


UrpXR  SiooND  Class, 
thirty-two  hours. 

Latin,  seven  hours. 

Livy,  books  29,  30,  31, 
and  32.  Terence,  Andria. 
Virgil's  ^neid,  books  7, 
8,  9,  and  10.  Cicero  de 
Amic.  Grammatical  ex- 
ercises and  cxtemporalia. 


UrFKE  SbOOMD  CL48B| 

twenty-nine  hoars. 

Xo^in,  eleven  boors. 

Cicero,  in  Verrem,  Act 
ii.  book  4.  Excerpts. 
Livy,  parts  of  books  22 
and  23.  Tacitus.  Ger- 
mania  excerpts.  Virgil's 
^hieid,  books  9, 11,  and 
12.  Exercises  and 
temporalia. 


Cfreek,  four  hours.  Cfretk,  six  boars. 

Homer's  Odys.,   books  Herodotus,    parts    of 

9  to  11.    Arrian  exped.  books  6  and  7.  Fhitarcku 

Alex.,    books   2    and  3.  ExcerpttframAlflOEUidsr. 

Gnunmatical       exorcises  Homer's  Iliad»  books  4 

and  extomporalia.  and  5.  Elxercises  and  exr 

temporalis. 
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FrederickWilliam     Real  Gymitasiux. 
Gymnabivx. 


Hebrew^  two  hours. 

Books  of  Judges  and 
of  Ruth,  with  exercises 
of  syntax.  £Iasj  exer- 
cises, and  committing 
Tocabularj  to  memory 
out  of  the  daas-room. 

GcniMifi,  two  hours. 
Enays.    DeUvery. 


IVencA,  two  hours. 

Excerpts  from  Herr- 
niazm  and  Brtlchner*s 
Manual  of  the  more  re- 
cent French  literature. 


Rdigion^  two  hours. 

Christian  fiuth  and  mo- 
imls. 


History,  three  hours. 

Review  of  ancient  his- 
tory and  geography,  using 
the  Latin  language. 

Motileffuiftef ,  four  hours. 

Arithmetical  geometry 
and  plane  trigonometry. 
Algebraic  exercises.  Po. 
lygons.  Stereometry. 
Simple  and  quadratic 
equatxms. 

PAyttM,  two  hours. 

General  pl](ysics.  Elec- 
tricity and  magnetism. 


Hebrew^  two  hours.* 

Historical  pieces  from 
G^eseniu8*s  Reader.  Book 
of  Genesis.  Exercises  in 
vowels  ftom  Hant8chke*s 
Reader,  ^yntax. 

Oermafit  three  hours. 

Varieties  of  prose  and 
poetry,  with  examples. 
History  of  National  Lite- 
rature. EssajTS.  Delivery. 

French^  three  hours. 

Parts  of  the  Manual  of 
Ideler  and  Nolte,  viz^— «Xp 
tracts  from  Rollln,  Le  Sage, 
Molidre,  Delavigne,  &>c 
Exercises  and  extempora- 
lia. 

Religion,  one  hour. 

Christian  system  of  re- 
ligion and  morals. 


History^  three  hours. 

Modem  history,  from 
1500  to  1815.  General 
geography  of  Europe. 

Mathematict^  six  hours. 

Plane  trigonometry  from 
Legendre.  Theory  of  the 
circle.  Logarithms.  Ste- 
reometry from  Legendre. 
Binomial  Powers. 

PAysics,  three  hours. 

Electricity  and  magnet- 
ism. Heat,  light,  and  sound, 
from  Fischer*s  Physics. 


Gyxnasivm  of 
schulpforta. 

Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Gesenius*s  Reader, 
parts  1  and  2.  Vocabu- 
lary.  Gesenius*s  Gram- 
mar. Verbs  and  adverbs. 
Writing  of  Hebrew  cha- 
racters. 

German,  two  hours. 

Elements  of  versifica- 
tion, with  essays  and 
poetical  exercises. 

French, 

See  at  the  dose  of  this 
Ibt 


Religion,  two  hours. 

Acquaintance  with  the 
sacred  writings,  and 
books  of  the  evangelical 
church.   Essays. 

History,  two  hours. 

History  of  Rome  to  the 
monarchy,  with  a  geo- 
graphical introduction 
from  Lorentz. 

Mathematict,  four  hours. 
Progressions  and  loga* 
rithms,  with  applications. 
Stereometry  and  plane 
trigonometry.  EUercises* 


62 
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GENfiRAL  EDUCATION.      SECONDARY  PERIOD. 


Frederick  William     Real  Gymitasium. 
Gymnasium. 


Gymnasium  of 
schulpforta. 


Chemistry t  two  hours. 

Metalloids,  acids,  alka- 
lis, earths,  from  Wohler*8 
Principles.    Two  hours  of 
voluntary  practice  in  the 
laboratory. 

The  course  of  English  in  the  real  g3rmna8ium,  in  this  class,  is  continued  by 
reading  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  by  exercises  from  the  grammar  of  Burckhardt 
and  Jost  There  is  a  voluntary  course  of  technology,  in  the  same  institution,  in 
this  class,  two  hours  per  week,  including  a  discussion  of  the  uses  of  animal  and 
vegetable  products  in  the  arts,  oils,  resins,  starch,  sugar,  Slc  Methods  of  making 
acids,  salts,  glass,  earthenware,  &c  This  class  is  attended  by  those  who  do  not 
atody  Greek.  The  courses  of  writing,  drawing,  &c  are  continued  as  in  the  lower 
third  class. 

Faurr  Class,  thirty-Kme       Fnsr  Class,  thirty-two      Fuurr  Class,  twenty.Jiixie 
hours.  hours.  hours. 


Xioltfi,  eight  hours. 

Horaoe*s  Odes,  books 
3  and  4.  Cicero  against 
Yerres.  Tacitus,  Annals, 
books  11  and  12,  and  ex- 
tracts from  3  to  6.  Cice- 
ro, Tosc.  quest  Extem- 
pore translations  from 
German  into  Latin.  Ex- 
Declamation. 


OreeJk,  six  hours. 

Homer's  Iliad,  book 
16,  Odyssey,  books  9  to 
16,  inclusive.  Hippias 
Major,  Charmides,  and 
Gorgias  of  Plato  (ex- 
cerpts). Sophocles*  Edip. 
tjrr.and  Antigone.  Gram- 
matical  exercises.  Butt- 
mann*s  Grammar. 

Hebrew^  two  hours. 

Second  Book  of  Kings. 
Genesis.  Psalms,  61  to 
100.  Grammatical  criti- 
dama  of  historical  ex- 
cerpts, or  of  psalms,  as  an 
eierdse  at  home. 


Latin^  six  hours. 

Horace's  Odes,  firom 
books  2  and  3.  Cicero  de 
Officiis.  Tacitus,  Annals, 
books  1,  2,  and  3.  Extem- 
poralia.  Written  transla- 
tions from  Grerman  into 
Latin.  Disputations. 


Oreekf  four  hours. 

Homer*s  Iliad,  books  5 
to  9  and  10  to  14.  Thu- 
cydides,  book  2.  Sopho- 
cles's  .£dip.  tyr.  Plato, 
apolog.  Grammatical  ex- 
ercises. 


Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Exodus,  and  selections 
from  the  other  historical 
books  read.  The  Psalms. 
Exercises  from  Hantschke. 
Selections  from  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek  into 


Latin,  ten  hours. 

Horace*s  Odes,  book  4. 
Carm.  Sec  Epist,  book 
1.  Cicero  Tusc  dlsput, 
books  1  and  4  Tacitus, 
Annals,  book  1.,  Plautos 
captiv.  Exteroporalia. 
Written  translations  firom 
German  into  Latin.  La- 
tin disputations. 

Greek,  six  hours. 
Homer's  Iliad,  books 
7  and  8.  Sophocles'  Phi- 
loctetes  and  Ajax.  De- 
mosthenes' Orations,  Phil. 
1,  Olynth.  1,  2,  3,  for 
peace.  Greek  exercises 
and  extemporalia. 


Hebrew,  two  hours. 

Psalms,  46  to  51.  Book 
second  of  Samuel.  Gram- 
mar (Gesenios)  and  eK- 
ercises. 
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FrederickWilliam     Real  GrMNAsiuM. 
Gymnasium. 

Hebrew.  Written  transla- 
tions of  Psalms. 

German^  one  hour.  German^  three  hours. 

Criticbm  of  composi-        Composition  and  criti- 
tions.  General  grammar,  '  cism  of  German  authors, 
and  history  of  ths  Grer- 
man  Grammar  and  lite- 
rature. 


Gymnasium  of 
schulpforta. 


FrtnAy  two  hours. 

Selections  from  Scribe 
and  Delavigne.  Ezer- 
cises  and  extcmporalia. 


Religion,  two  hours. 

History  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  to  the  times 
of  Grcgrory  VH. 

History,  three  hours. 

Modem  history,  and 
review. 

MaihaiuUieo,  four  hours. 

Plane  trigonometry 
and  application  of  alge- 
bra to  geometry.  Alge- 
bra. Mensuration  and 
conic  sections.  Binomial 
theorem.  Exponential 
and  trigon.  functions. 

Phyoics,  two  hours. 

Physical  geography. 
Mechanics. 

FlUofopAy,  one  hour. 

* 

Propesdeutics.   Logic. 


French,  three  hours. 
Selections  from  Molidre, 
Scribe,  Delavigne,  and 
Pascal.  Written  and  oral 
translations  firom  (German 
into  French,  from  Rabe- 
ner*s  Letters,  Wieland, 
and  Schiller.  Eztempo- 
ralla. 

Religion,  one  hour. 
The  religions  of   anti- 
quity. The  Bible. 

History,  three  hours. 

Ancient  and  modern 
history,  from  Schmidt 

Bfothematies,  five  hours. 

Reriew  of  piano  trigo- 
nometry. Spherical  Uigo- 
nometry.  Geometry,  con- 
structions, equations  of  the 
third  and  fourth  degrees. 
Numerical  equations  of 
higher  degrees. 

Physics,  three  hours. 

Properties  of  the  gases. 
Electricity.  Light  Co- 
lours. 


Chemistry f  two  hours. 
The  metals. 


German,  two  hours. 

General  history  of  Grer- 
man  literature,  from  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth 
to  the  second  quarter  of 
the  eighteenth  century. 
Ballads  fromGothe.  Com- 
positions. 

French, 

See  the  close  of  this 
list 


Religion,  two  boors. 
VogePs  Listructor  in 
Christian  Knowledge. 

History,  two  hours. 

Of  the  middle  ages, 
from  Gregory  VII.  to  the 
Reformation. 

Mathematics^  four  hours. 

Conic  sections.  Per- 
mutations and  combina- 
tions. Diophantine  ana- 
lysis. Exercises  in  trigo- 
nometry and  geometry. 


Physics,  one  hour. 

Greneral  physics.  Gene- 
ral properties  of  bodies. 
Magnetism. 


4S2  GBITEEAL  BDUCATIOSf.      SEC05DART  PERIOD. 

Hie  coone  of  Eoglith  in  the  real  gymnasium  includci  the  reading  of  Shake. 
peare*s  Cesar  and  Hamlet,  exercises,  extcmporalia,  and  oooTersation.    That  of 
technology  is  the  same  as  described  for  the  upper  second  class.    Those  of  draw- 
ing,  dLC  are  the  same  as  for  the  lower  third,  and  are  cootinoed  or  not,  at  the  optioii 
of  the  student. 

The  instruction  in  vocal  music  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  has  not 
been  inserted  in  the  list,  because  the  classes  do  not  correspond  precisely  with 
those  in  the  other  branches,  especially  the  upper  classes.  There  are  Gve  classes 
tor  Tocal  ikiusic,  the  fifth  receiving  two  hours  of  instruction  in  musical  notation 
and  singing  by  ear.  The  fourth,  time  and  cUfis,  &c  Exercises  in  the  natural 
scale,  and  harmony.  Songs  and  chorals  with  one  part.  The  third,  two  hoars, 
lonnation  of  the  scale  of  sharps,  running  the  gamut  with  difficult  interrals,  com- 
bined with  the  practical  exercises  of  the  last  class.  The  second,  two  hoars,  repe- 
tition of  tones;  sharps,  and  flats.  Formation  of  the  scale  of  flats.  Exercises  of 
longs  and  cborab,  in  two  parts.  The  first  class  is  an  appficatioa  of  what  has 
been  learned,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  the  science  and  art,  and  all  the  pupils 
do  not,  of  course,  take  part  in  this  stage  of  the  instruction.  The  course  is  of  four 
boors  per  week,  two  for  soprano  and  alto,  one  for  tenor  and  bass,  and  one  for  the 
union  of  the  four  parts.  The  proficiency  la  indicated  by  the  fact,  that  the  pupils 
perfiirm  very  creditably  such  compositions  as  Haydn^s  **  Creation,**  and  Handel*8 
•«  Messiah.** 

In  the  real  gymnasium  there  are  four  singing-classes,  in  the  foorth  of  which 
all  the  members  of  the  fiflh  class  of  the  gymnasium  must  enter  for  elementary 
instruction.  In  the  first  or  higher  class,  the  M issa  of  Mozart,  Te  Deom  of  Haydn, 
Hymn  of  Mozart,  Sampson  of  Handel,  De  Profundis  of  Gluke,  and  the  Storm  of 
Haydn,  are  practised.  Opportunities  are  also  afforded  of  learning  instrumental 
music. 

In  the  gymnasium  of  Pforta  there  are  five  classes,  which  have  six  regular  hoars 
of  instruction  and  several  extra  hours  every  week,  besides  practisings  of  particu- 
lar parts  by  individuals  and  in  the  choir. 

The  course  of  drawing  in  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  is  similar  to 
that  in  the  real  school,  which  I  shall  describe  hcreafler  as  to  the  method  of  teach- 
ing. At  Pforta  tlicre  arc  three  classes,  formed  from  the  upper  and  lower  second 
classes,  pursuing  the  same  general  method.  The  upper  and  lower  third  classes 
of  this  same  school  arc  subdivided  into  four  sections,  each  having  one  hour's 
instruction  per  week.  All  the  pupils  receive  dancing  lessons,  and  are  divided 
for  this  purpose  into  twelve  or  tliirtecn  sections,  each  of  which  has  an  hour  of 
instruction  per  week.  The  same  teacher  assists  in  the  charge  of  the  gymnastic 
exercises. 

The  courses  of  writing,  drawing,  and  music,  are  classed  in  the  real  gymna^ 
siom  under  th^vhead  of  dexterity  in  art  (Kunstfllhigkeitcn),  and  in  that  of  Pforta 
as  arts  (KQnsten)S. 

The  course  of  Frehehjanguagc  at  Pforta  is  confined  to  the  three  upper  classes, 
which  are  divided  into  five  sections  for  this  instruction.  In  the  fiflh  class  the  course 
consists  of  inflections  of  the  different  parti  of  speech  from  llirzel*s  Grammar,  and 
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rettfing  two  hoan.  In  the  fourth  class,  inflections  continued,  and  pronouns  from 
HirzeL  Charlfis  XII.  begun.  Exorcises,  two  hours.  In  the  third  class,  Charles 
XII.  continued ;  syntax ;  grammar  continued ;  exercises,  two  hours.  In  tlie  second 
class  grammatical  exercises  from  Hirzel,  and  correction  of  written  exercises; 
selections  from  Idaler  &  Nolte's  Reader,  two  hours.  In  the  first  class  written 
exercises  and  extemporalia;  poetical  part  of  Idclcr  &.  Nolte's  Reader. 

In  a  review  of  the  courses,  as  laid  down  in  the  foregoing 
abstract^  the  guiding  principle  of  each  of  the  three  schools 
shows  itself  completely  by  characteristic  differences  in  the 
instructioOy  while  their  subordination  to  a  general  scheme  ap- 
pears by  their  never  diverging  from  each  other  beyond  cer- 
tain limit*.  To  permit  this  variety  is,  to  my  apprehension, 
more  judicious  than  to  require  strict  uniformity  in  the  dif- 
ferent schools.  It  allows  a  latitude  for  youth  of  different  tastes 
and  powers  of  mind  to  choose,  without  departing  from  a  pro- 
fessional career.  The  advocates  of  an  exclusively  clai^ical 
system  would  find  too  much  of  innovation  even  in  the  school 
at  Pforta,  while  those  who  take  a  more  moderate  view  would 
consider  it  as  presenting  an  example  of  a  close  classical  train- 
ing, with  accessaries  from  the  modern  languages  and  sciences. 
The  real  gymnasium  is  the  other  extreme  of  this  class  of  secon- 
dary schools}  the  modern  languages  and  sciences  are  brought 
more  prommently  forward,  but  with  a  sincere  desire  on  the 
part  of  its  founder  and  director  to  effect  what  they  consider  a 
due  equilibrium ;  hence  the  classical  course  differs  principally 
in  quantity  from  that  of  the  other  schools,  follovnng  them  closely 
in  the  authors  read  and  in  the  quality  of  the  instruction.  The 
character  of  these  schools,  which  their  programmes  thus  indi- 
cate, is  borne  out  by  mspection.  There  is  no  disposition  to 
neglect  science  at  Pforta,  nor  to  neglect  the  ancient  languages 
at  the  real  gymnasium.  At  the  former  the  lessons  in  mathe- 
matics are  most  admirable,  and  at  the  latter  the  classics  of  the 
highest  class  which  I  heard  were  excellent.  This  spirit  of  tole- 
ration, if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  fully  manifested  also  in  the 
Frederick  William  gymnasium.  It  constitutes  a  peculiar  part 
of  the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  and  is  one  source 
of  the  superior  mental  training  which  they  afford. 
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The  courses  themselves  presenting  this  variety  in  these  schools, 
the  same  may  be  naturally  expected  in  regard  to  the  methods  of 
mstruction.  In  fact,  the  methods  of  teaching  the  same  subject 
vary  even  in  the  same  school,  each  teacher  being  allowed 
to  pursue  his  own  plan,  under  advice  of  the  director.  The 
power  of  a  method  depends  so  much  upon  the  peculiar  manner 
of  applying  it  by  the  teacher,  that  this  latitude  is  favourable  to 
progress;  the  regular  conferences  which  take  place  among  the 
teachers,  and  the  supervision  of  the  director,  keeping  the  diversity 
within  reasonable  bounds. 

In  the  classical  course,  the  oral  and  wTitten  exercises  are 
varied  in  their  relative  proportions  to  each  other.  The  trans- 
lation from  Latin  or  Greek  into  German,  and  vice  versa,  the 
grammatical  exercises,  Latin  compositions  or  essays,  the  ex- 
temporalia  before  explained,  the  practice  in  versification,  &c., 
are  varied  in  amount  in  the  different  classes,  according  to  the 
views  of  the  instructor.  At  Pforta,  the  exercises  of  the  first, 
or  highest  class,  are  carried  on  chiefly  in  Latin,  and  the  amount 
of  reading  in  the  classics  is  greater  than. in  the  other  schools. 
The  Greek  is  begun  in  the  lower  third  class  of  all  of  these  schools, 
but  while  it  is  obligatory  in  the  others,  may  be  omitted  in  the 
real  gymnasium,  an  omission  w^hich,  however,  supposes  a  desti- 
nation different  from  that  of  the  other  pupils.  One  character- 
istic difference  between  the  classical  instruction  in  the  higher 
classes  and  in  those  of  similar  schools  in  England  and  our 
country,  is  that,  in  general,  it  supposes  the  grammatical  minutias 
to  have  been  fully  impressed  in  the  lower  classes,  and  discusses 
philological  questions,  varieties  of  reading  and  collateral  sub- 
jects of  antiquities,  history,  biography,  and  geography.  The 
students  receive  much  oral  instruction,  which  thev  are  re- 
quired  to  record.  The  same  is  the  practice  to  even  a  greater 
extent  in  the  other  departments  of  instruction,  and  the  students 
thus  acquire  a  facility  in  taking  notes  which  they  turn  to  good 
account  in  the  university  lectures,  and  which  strikes  a  stranger 
with  surprise  on  first  witnessing  it.  None  of  the  higher  authors 
are  read  at  Pforta  without  these  oral  expositions  being  given  re- 
gularly, and  usually  extempore,  by  the  professors,  at  stated  hours. 
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In  general,  I  believe  the  plan  of  instruction  is  sufficiently  appa* 
rent  from  the  programme,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Latin,  in 
the  lowest  class  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  which 
struck  me  as  particularly  appropriate,  does  not  appear  to  be 
there  developed.  The  inflections  of  the  nouns  of  the  first  de- 
clension is  first  taught,  then  of  adjectives  of  one  termination, 
then  of  verbs  of  the  first  conjugation ;  these  are  then  illustrated 
by  a  variety  of  written  and  oral  exercises,  consisting  of  sentences 
made  up  of  them.  The  knowledge  of  the  pupil  is  thus  rendered 
at  once  available,  and  the  application  is  close  to  the  theory, 
which,  at  the  age  of  pupils  of  the  sixth  class,  is  especially  desir- 
able. Most  of  the  pupils  in  all  these  schools  begin  their  classi- 
cal course  at  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  and  yet,  judging  by  the 
progress  shown  in  the  programme  of  the  first  class,  and  by  the 
scholars  which  the  universities  of  northern  Germany  turn  out, 
and  which  are,  in  fact,  formed  in  the  gymnasia,  the  proficiency 
is  all  that  can  be  desired.  It  is  what  a  youth  of  nineteea  issu- 
ing from  one  of  our  colleges  would  be  proud  of,  and  clearly 
proves  that  the  classics  are  not  begun  too  late. 

The  mother  tongue  and  French  are  both  taught  in  these 
institutions,  in  combination  with  the  classical  studies.  These 
languages  are  not  merely  entered  upon  the  programme,  but 
are  actually  more  or  less  thoroughly  taught,  according  to 
the  time  which  is  allotted  and  the  skill  of  the  teacher.  The 
course  of  German  would  seem  calculated  to  make  both  writers 
and  speakers,  and,  probably,  if  the  demand  for  the  latter  were 
equal  to  that  of  the  former,  this  would  prove  true  in  the  latter 
«case,  as  it  does  in  the  former.  The  French  is  treated  essen- 
tially in  a  difierent  way  from  the  ancient  languages,  and  it  is 
considered  no  objection  that  the  two  diflferent  methods  should 
be  practised  in  the  same  school.  The  best  instruction  which  I 
saw  was  given  by  a  native  teacher,  who  more  than  made  up 
for  the  want  of  perfect  accuracy  of  pronunciation  by  the  tho- 
rough knowledge  of  the  vernacular  idiom,  which  enabled  him 
to  anticipate  and  remove  the  difficulties  of  his  pupils.  In  re- 
gard to  usefulness  in  common  life,  and  to  affording  a  variety 
of  structure  for  comparison,  the  French  ranks  before  the  Eng- 
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lish  for  the  purposes  of  the  German  scholar.  The  latter  lan- 
guage is  pursued,  however,  by  many  pupils  of  the  real  gjonna- 
sium,  and,  with  other  modern  languages,  may  be  studied  pri- 
vately at  the  other  gymnasia,  generally. 

The  religious  characteristic  of  these  schools  is  a  striking  one, 
and  important  in  its  effects.  The  Bible  is  taught  rather  than  a 
particular  creed,  though  from  the  fact  that  the  pupils  are  nearly 
all  of  one  creed,  this  forbearance  is  not  essentia],  and  is  not 
always  exercised.  The  separation  of  religious  from  other 
instruction  can  but  have  a  most  injurious  tendency,  and  their 
connexion,  as  in  these  schools,  on  the  contrary,  a  happy  influ- 
ence. Religious  knowledge  is  classed  with  the  sciences  in  the 
formal  division  of  the  subjects  of  study. 

The  courses  of  geography  and  history  in  the  three  schools 
selected  as  examples,  are  all  thorough,  but  differ  in  arrange- 
ment and  method.  The  constant  reference  to  the  black-board 
for  the  delineation  of  maps,  which  occurs  in  the  geographical 
course  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  is  productive  of 
the  best  results.  The  student  is  interested  and  furnished  with 
an  additional  means  of  impressing  the  facts  upon  his  memory. 
A  similar  course,  in  regard  to  history,  is  only  partially  in  use, 
and  would  be  a  decided  improvement  The  introduction  of 
biography,  as  the  foundation  for  history,  is  practised  in  the  real 
gymnasium  with  great  success. 

The  mathematical  course  of  all  these  schools  is  of  a  highly 
respectable  character,  and  is  executed  to  the  extent  which 
appears  in  the  programme.  That  of  the  real  gymnasium  is 
very  thorough,  as  the  time  devoted  to  the  different  parts  shows, 
while,  as  far  as  the  same  subjects  are  studied  in  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium,  it  is  scarcely  behind  the  former  institution. 
The  instruction  is  much  more  thorough  than  that  given  in  the 
similar  courses  of  the  French  and  English  schools  of  this  grade. 

The  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history  are  much  more 
extended  in  the  real  gymnasium  than  in  either  the  Frederick 
William  or  Pforta  gymnasium,"  the  latter  course,  perhaps,  too 
much  so.  The  course  of  physics  at  Schulpforta  is  very  meagre, 
and  natural  history  is  not  taught  at  all,  an  omission  which  its 
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country  locality  renders  the  more  remarkable.  The  elements 
of  chemistry  are  taught  regularly  in  the  real  gymnasium,  and 
practice  in  the  laboratory  may  be  had  by  those  who  have  time 
for  it  from  their  other  studies.  The  students  have  also  an 
opportunity  to  attend  a  course  of  lectures  on  technology.  The 
courses  of  physics  of  the  real  gymnasium  and  of  the  Frederick 
William  gymnasium  are  exceedingly  well  calculated  to  fulfil 
their  object,  to  give  general  ideas  of  natural  phenomena,  with- 
out going  into  what  may  be  considered  technical  minutias;  in 
the  latter  school  physics  is  connected  with  an  excellent  course  of 
physical  geography.  It  seems  to  me  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
natural  history  course,  more  than  a  general  outline  of  the  sub- 
ject, is  necessary,  with  the  prosecution,  practically,  of  such 
inraoches  as  the  locality  of  the  institution  may  render  applicar 
ble  for  improving  the  habits  of  observation  and  discrimination. 
The  scientific  details  of  the  different  branches  bdong  rather  to 
special  purposes  of  study  than  to  general  education.  The  ex- 
perience of  these  institutions  may,  however,  be  appealed  to  as 
proving  the  entire  compatibility  of  such  instruction  with  an 
otherwise  sound  system,  and  the  entire  possibility  of  accom- 
plishing it  without  neglecting  other  more  important  branches. 

Drawing  and  vocal  music,  which  form  parts  of  the  regular 
courses  of  all  these  institutions,  have  not  yet  found  their  way 
into  the  systems  of  other  nations  on  the  same  footing  with  the 
regular  studies.  As  a  part  of  physical  training,  they  are  im- 
portant, and  as  offering  a  relief  from  severer  pursuits,  further 
recommend  themselves  in  this  connexion.  In  the  system  of 
drawing  especially  recommended  by  the  Prussian  ministry, 
models  alone  are  used;  this  method,  however,  is  not  fully  carried 
out  in  many  schools.  The  old  system  of  copying  from  draw- 
ings or  engravings  having  obtained  a  foothold,  cannot  be  very 
easily  dLq)laced  by  the  new  one,  which  requires,  besides  a  change 
in  the  method  of  the  master,  an  expenditure  for  a  new  set  of 
apparatus.  The  Frederick  William  gymnasium  has  a  course  on 
the  elements  of  philosophy  and  logic,  which  is  wanting  in  the 
others,  but  it  occupies  a  very  small  share  of  attention. 

It  will  be  my  object  next  to  compare  the  time  considered 
68 
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necessary  for  the  several  courses  in  these  three  schools,  and  as 
the  Pforta  gymnasium  has  no  classes  below  the  third,  this  will 
require  a  comparison  between  all  the  classes  of  the  others 
above  the  third  and  those  of  Pforta,  while  between  the  two 
other  schools  the  comparison  of  the  entire  course  will  be  most 
satisfactory. 

The  following  table  contains  the  numbers  for  these  compa- 
risons. In  the  first  column  the  subjects  of  study  are  stated;  in 
the  second  and  third  columns  the  number  of  hours  devoted  to 
these  subjects  respectively,  during  the  whole  course,  at  the 
Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia.  Those  exercises  which 
are  voluntary,  or  where  one  hour  of  a  particular  subject  may 
be  exchanged  for  an  hour  of  some  other,  at  the  option  of  tbe 
itudent,  or  of  his  parents,  are  marked.  The  following  three 
columns  contain  the  sum  total  of  the  hours  of  study  in  the 
five  classes  above  the  third  of  the  Frederick  William  and  of 
the  real  gymnasium,  and  the  total  in  the  five  classes  of  that  o[ 
Schulpforta. 
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The  aoDexed  diagram  represents  these  results,  and  enables 
the  eye  to  take  m  the  proportion  of  the  several  courses  in  these 
same  five  classes.  The  lengths  of  the  vertical  lines  from  the 
marks  F»  R,  and  P,  to  the  horizontal  line,  00,  below,  at  which 
they  all  end,  shows  the  proportion  of  time  occupied  in  five 
classes  of  the  Frederick  William  and  real  gymnasia,  and  at 
Pforta  respectively.  For  example,  the  proportion  of  the  Latin 
in  the  three  institutions  is  expressed  in  the  left  hand  column  by 
the  lengths  from  P  to  0,  from  F  to  0,  and  from  R  to  0,  respec- 
tively, and  similarly  for  the  other  courses  in  the  other  columns 
or  upright  lines.* 


The  respective  characters  of  these  schools  appear  even  in 
higher  relief,  from  an  examination  of  the  foregoing  table,  than 
they  did  from  the  programme  of  studies,  for  though  the  same 
works  may  be  read,  the  amount  of  Latin  which  it  is  possible  to 
read  thoroughly  in  seventy-five  hours  must  be  very  difler^t 
from  that  in  forty-nine,  and  the  proportions  of  forty-three,  thirty- 
three,  and  sixty-one,  cannot  express  equal  degrees  of  attainment 

•  The  voluntary  studies  in  the  real  gymnasium  are  omitted,  and  the  propor- 
Uons  of  writing,  drawing,  Ac.,  include  oO  the  hours  devoted  to  these  branches. 
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in  that  language,  though,  as  already  shown  in  a  former  part  of 
this  Report,  the  proportional  proficiencies  are  not  accurately  in- 
dicated by  similar  numbers.  The  figures  in  the  columns  for  the 
Frederick  William  and  Pforta  gymnasia  will  be  found  to  be 
much  more  nearly  equal  to  each  other  than  those  for  either  of 
the  others.  The  same  result  appears  from  inspecting  the  dia- 
gram, where  the  letters  F  and  P  are  quite  near  to  each  other. 
In  general,  F  is  between  the  two  others,  substantiating  the  re- 
mark already  made  of  the  average  position  taken  in  regard  to  the 
languages  and  sciences  by  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

In  the  comparison  of  the  department  entitled  "arts,"  begin- 
ning with  writing,  and  including  also  drawing,  music,  and 
dancing,  the  whole  of  the  regular  hours  of  instruction  in  all  the 
classes  of  the  three  schools  are  compared  with  each  other; 
this  being  the  most  accurate  mode  of  comparison,  since  these 
exercises  may  be  taught  to  nearly  the  same  advantage  at  any 
period  of  the  course,  and  are,  in  fact,  introduced  into  the  lower 
classes  of  the  two  schools  which  begin  with  the  sixth  class. 

Considering  the  studies  of  the  five  upper  classes  of  the  three 
schools,  and  omitting  the  voluntary  exercises,  there  are  devoted 
to  the  ancient  languages,  in  the  first  courses  noted  in  the  table, 
eighty-one  hours,  in  the  second,  fifty-seven  hours,  in  the  third, 
ninety-five  hours.  To  the  modem  languages  in  the  first,  nine- 
teen hours,  in  the  second,  thirty  hours,  and  in  the  third,  sixteen 
hours.  To  both  ancient  and  modem  languages,  in  the  first,  one 
hundred  hours,  in  the  second,  eighty-seven  hours,  and  in  the  third, 
one  hundred  and  eleven  hours;  showing  that,  notwithstanding 
the  minor  variations  of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  importance  of 
the  modem  and  ancient  languages,  the  average  of  attention  to 
the  entire  department  of  language  approaches  to  an  equality  in 
aU.  The  time  devoted  to  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences, 
including  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  courses  given  in  the  first 
column,  is  twenty-six  hours,  in  that  of  the  second,  forty-nine 
hours,  and  in  that  of  the  third,  twenty-one  hours.  To  the  reli- 
gious instruction,  geography,  history,  and  philosophy,  ranked 
with  mathematics  and  physics  as  sciences,  in  the  courses  of  the 
first  column,  twenty-eight  hours,  of  the  second,  twenty-one  hours. 
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and  of  the  third,  twenty-five  hours.  To  the  whole  group  of 
sciences  in  the  first,  fifty-four  hours,  in  the  second,  seventy  hours, 
in  the  third,  forty-six  hours.  In  all  the  classes  of  the  arts,  the 
time  devoted  to  the  courses  in  the  Frederick  William  and  real 
gymnasia,  compared  with  that  given  to  the  same  courses  at 
Pforta,  is,  in  the  first,  twenty-seven  hours,  in  the  second,  twenty 
hours,  in  the  third,  seventeen  hours.  The  total  number  of  hours 
of  study  thus  compared  is  nearly  the  same,  being  for  the  first 
mentioned  school,  one  hundred  and  eighty-one,  for  the  second, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-seven,  and  for  the  third,  one  hundred 
and  seventy-four. 

It  is  plain,  from  inspecting  the  number  of  hours  of  recitation 
in  the  different  classes  of  these  schools,  that  they  have  not  been 
arranged  with  any  reference  to  the  supposed  capability  of  the 
pupils  to  receive  instruction  of  one  kind  more  appropriately  at 
a  particular  age  than  at  another,  but  with  reference  to  a  nearly 
equal  distribution  of  the  whole  time  allotted  to  each  particular 
study,  in  as  nearly  equal  proportions  among  the  different  classes 
as  the  requirements  of  preliminary  information  for  the  particu- 
lar branch,  and  other  points  of  detail,  would  permit.  It  may 
well  be  doubted  whether  this  is  not  a  defect,  but  the  point  is  a 
delicate  one  to  touch  theoretically.  As  far  as  I  have  seen  the 
trial  made  elsewhere,  there  is,  however,  a  real  advantage  in 
such  a  distribution,  whether  we  have  regard  to  general  intel- 
lectual culture,  or  to  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  communi- 
cating positive  knowledge. 

By  comparing  the  number  of  hours  of  instruction  in  the  dif- 
ferent classes  in  these  three  schools  with  that  recommended 
in  the  ministerial  circular  already  presented,*  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  general,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium  presents 
the  nearest  coincidence  of  arrangement  in  its  courses.  This  is 
true  in  relation  to  the  Latin,  the  Greek,  the  German,  the  French, 
the  religious  instruction,  the  mathematics,  the  physics,  and  the 
philosophy.  The  time  devoted  to  the  historical  and  geographi- 
cal courses  at  Pforta  approaches  the  nearest  to  the  new  model. 
While  the  time  devoted  to  natural  history  and  to  writing, 

•  Page  458  of  this  Report. 
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drawing  and  vocal  music,  in  the  real  gymnasium,  is  almost 
precisely  equal  to  that  recommended:  we  may  infer  from  this 
that  experience  has  shown  no  considerable  want  of  balance  in 
the  studies  as  now  arranged  at  the  Frederick  William  gymna- 
sium, but  that,  notwithstanding,  an  increased  attention  to  natu- 
ral history  and  to  philosophy  is  judged  advisable.  It  should  be 
remarked,  that  the  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  French  language, 
according  to  the  new  scheme,  is  much  less  than  according  to 
the  plan  of  either  of  these  gymnasia,  the  study  being  confined 
to  the  three  upper  classes  and  their  divisions.  If  this  change 
should  be  introduced  generally,  the  result  must  be,  in  time,  that 
the  French  will  cease  to  be  generally  spoken  by  liberally  edu- 
cated persons  in  Prussia.  The  recommendation  proceeds,  most 
probably,  from  political  considerations,  which  it  would  be  out 
of  place  here  to  do  more  than  merely  to  suggest  I  cannot 
believe  that  it  depends  upon  a  true  want  of  intrinsic  usefulness 
in  the  acquisition. 

OSNXBAL  REMARILS   ON   SECONDART   INSTRUCTION,    PREPARA- 
TORY  TO   THE    FROFESSIOirS. 

The  variable  nature  of  the  circumstances  bearing  upon  the 
secondary  instruction  of  diflferent  countries,  renders  comparison, 
except  in  a  general  way,  very  difficult  A  single  example 
will  serve  to  illustrate  this  position.  The  school  into  which 
the  pupil  is  to  be  introduced,  preparatory  to  professional  life, 
though  called  by  the  same  name,  is  essentially  different  in  dif- 
ferent countries.  An  English  university,  in  its  objects  and 
aims,  and  consequently  in  its  organization,  is  very  unlike  the 
faculties  of  France,  or  a  university  of  Germany,  and  tlic  se- 
condary schools,  which  serve  as  feeders  to  these  institutions, 
must  be  modified  accordingly. 

There  are,  however,  high  general  purposes  to  be  served  in  the 
mental  training  of  youth,  on  the  more  or  less  successful  modes  of 
applying  which,  comparison  will  throw  the  light  of  experience. 
If  a  satisfactory  intellectual  education  at  Berlin  requires  the 
study  of  Latin,  Greek,  the  vernacular,  French,  geography  and 
history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  and  intellectual 
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philosophy,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  same  can  be  accomplished 
elsewhere  by  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek,  geography,  a  small 
portion  of  history,  and  less  of  arithmetic  and  geometry.*  If 
it  is  possible  at  Berlin  to  devote  sufficient  time  to  the  branches 
enumerated  in  the  Prussian  programme,  to  make  them  really 
sources  of  mental  culture  and  of  positive  knowledge,  consist- 
ently with  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  classics,  it  must  be  so 
in  the  same  interval  of  time  any  where  else.  Hence  there 
need  be  no  apprehension  even  on  the  part  of  those  who  consi- 
der the  attainment  of  classical  knowledge  for  itself  as  the  great 
end  of  instruction,  in  regard  to  the  effects  of  an  increased  atten- 
tion to  other  branches  of  knowledge,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  German  youth  are  inferior  in  these  attainments,  which 
has  never,  I  believe,  been  even  attempted,  or  unless  it  can  be 
proved  that  they  are  naturally  of  higher  intellectual  powers  than 
those  of  other  countries. 

To  turn  the  details  already  given  of  secondary  instruction  to 
account,  and  to  compare,  in  as  brief  a  manner  as  possible,  the 
Prussian  gymnasia  just  described  with  the  institutions  for  secon- 
dary instruction  in  the  two  other  countries,  some  of  the  schools 
of  which  have  been  noticed,  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium 
may  be  assumed  as  representing  an  average  of  the  Prussian 
gymnasia.  There  being  nothing  which  can  be  considered 
as  a  system  of  secondary  instruction  in  Great  Britain,  it  is 
only  by  the  comparison  of  single  instances  that  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  whole  can  be  made.  This  comparison  is  ren- 
dered easy,  and,  in  fact,  reduced  to  ascertaining  which  of 
the  schools  of  Great  Britain  most  nearly  resembles  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasium,  by  the  detailed  comparison  already  made  of 
the  several  schools  with  each  other.  After  completing  the 
course  just  marked  out,  it  will  be  my  object  to  compare  some 
of  the  features  of  the  Prussian  and  French  systems  of  secon- 
daiy  instruction,  and  a  Prussian  gymnasium  with  a  French 
college.  I  would  gladly  have  preceded  this  view  by  a  com- 
parison of  the  gymnasia  of  Prussia  with  those  of  some  of 

•  Sm  the  programme  of  the  Hanow  school,  pp.  380, 361  of  this  Report. 
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the  other  German  states,  as  Wurtemberg  or  Bavaria,  and 
Austria,  and  that  of  the  free  to^n  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
even,  subsequently,  have  extended  the  comparison  to  the  Latin 
schools  of  Holland,  and  the  colleges  or  gymnasia  of  Switzer- 
land, but  it  would  have  been  in  vain  to  attempt  this  within  the 
limits  of  the  present  Report.  In  the  documents  and  notes  which 
my  tour  has  furnished,  I  have  ample  means  for  such  a  purpose, 
which  I  may  at  a  future  day  accomplish,  as  it  would  throw  the 
light  of  further  experience  on  our  operations. 

Among  the  British  institutions  which  I  have  described  in  more 
or  less  detail,  no  one  approaches  so  closely  to  the  Prussian 
gymnasia,  in  the  outline  of  its  course  of  studies,  and  in  the  time 
devoted  to  the  difierent  subjects,  as  the  Hill-street  Institution  of 
Edinburgh.  There  are,  it  is  true,  strongly  marked  differences 
in  the  two  courses,  but  not  so  great  as  between  those  of  the 
Prussian  institutions  and  of  the  more  exclusively  classical  schools. 
It  is  certainly  remarkable,  that  what  is  an  established  system 
in  one  country,  should  by  many  be  considered  as  an  innovation 
of  doubtful  expediency  in  the  other.  The  pupils  enter  and  leave 
the  Scottish  institution  earlier  than  the  Prussian,  hence  the 
courses  must  be  forced,  and  the  mature  knowledge,  the  regular 
and  progressive  development  which  marks  the  pupils  of  the 
Prussian  schools,  cannot  be  acquired.  The  crowning  courses 
of  language  are  wanting,  and  the  mathematics  and  physics  are 
imperfectly  learned,  in  general,  from  the  too  early  youth  of 
the  pupil  of  the  Scottish  school.  The  two  years  between  seven- 
teen and  nineteen  spent  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  are  invalu- 
able to  both  master  and  pupil.  It  must  be  observed,  also,  that 
one  being  a  private  school,  and  of  recent  establishment,  labours 
under  disadvantages  in  regard  to  procuring  teachers  which 
the  public,  long  tried,  and  assured  existence  of  the  other,  pre- 
vents their  being  subject  to.  With  the  advantages  which  the 
English  grammar  schools  have  in  the  age  of  their  pupils,  and 
the  duration  of  their  courses,  over  any  private  school,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  branches  of  knowledge  considered  essential 
in  Germany,  might  be  effected  with  comparative  ease  in  them. 
I  am  convinced  that,  as  soon  as  teachers  were  trained  up  for 
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the  change,  and  the  pupils  had  beconne  accustomed  to  it,  the 
results  would  be  most  striking,  and  I  do  not  consider  the  par- 
tial failure  of  the  attempt,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  at  Rugby,  as 
at  all  conclusive.  An  exp)erienced  teacher  in  England  made  the 
remark  to  me,  as  a  justification  of  the  tendency  to  exclusively 
classical  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools  of  Great  Britain, 
that  the  nation  having  naturally  a  disposition  to  advance  in 
material  subjects,  should  be  drawn  away  from  them,  and  to- 
wards the  ideal,  by  education;  this  was  equivalent  to  saying 
that  a  nation  should  be  educated  against  its  nature  and  tenden- 
cies, which  remark,  it  seems  to  me,  need  only  be  applied  to  the 
individuals  forming  the  nation  to  show  its  fallacy. 

In  support  of  my  inference  as  to  the  character  of  the  classi- 
cal instruction  in  the  Prussian  schools,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
observe,  that  if  the  nearly  exclusively  classical  example  which 
I  have  given  in  Harrow  school,  be  compared  as  to  its  course 
of  studies  in  classics  with  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  it  will  be 
found  that,  except  in  the  article  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse, 
which  is  in  little  or  no  repute  in  most  of  the  gymnasia,  the 
classical  studies  of  these  latter  are  fully  equivalent  to  those  of 
the  former.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  at  Harrow  the  course  is 
thoroughly  acquired,  and  know  that  such  is  really  the  case  in 
the  gymnasia  which  I  visited. 

In  regard  to  the  methods  of  the  British  and  Prussian  schools 
in  general,  the  recitation  upon  a  lesson  which  has  been 
studied  from  a  text-book  out  of  the  school,  used  in  the  for- 
mer, tends  to  foster  habits  of  self-reliance,  while  that  of  min- 
gling much  oral  instruction  with  the  recitations  used  in  the  lat- 
ter, renders  the  instruction  more  interesting  to  the  pupils. 
When  the  latter  method  is  employed,  much  less  artificial  sti- 
mulus from  hope  of  reward  or  fear  of  punishment  is  necessary, 
and,  if  I  may  be  permitted  to  judge  from  the  examples  which 
came  under  my  notice  in  both  countries,  there  is,  on  the  ave- 
rage, more  exertion  on  the  part  of  a  class  in  Prussia  than  in 
Great  Britain.  The  prizes  held  out  at  the  English  grammar 
schools,  in  the  way  of  scholarships  at  the  universities,  to  those 
who  distinguish  themselves  especially,  insure  a  great  amount  of 
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exertion  on  the  part  of  young  men  of  talent,  whose  subsequent 
success  is  appealed  to  as  an  evidence  of  the  soundness  of  the 
system  of  instruction,  with  which  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do. 
The  students  find  a  similar  stimulus  at  the  university;  a  scho- 
larship may,  if  the  time  be  duly  improved,  lead  to  a  fellowship, 
and  thus  to  an  honourable  provision  for  life.  With  such  strong 
motives  to  great  individual  exertion,  a  youth  of  talent  might 
succeed  in  educating  himself  even  without  aid,  or  were  the 
school  system  ever  so  bad. 

In  relation  to  the  discipline  in  the  similar  secondary  schools 
of  Prussia  and  Great  Britain,  I  would  venture  the  remark,  that 
in  the  former,  it  is  generally  much  more  advanced  in  its  me- 
thod, motives,  and  results,  than  in  the  latter.  There  are,  of 
course,  exceptions  to  this  remark.  Tlie  kind  of  relation  exist- 
ing habitually,  especially  in  boarding-gymnasia,  between  the 
pupil  and  the  teacher,  in  Prussia,  is  not  unknown  in  Great 
Britain,  but  is  an  exception,  and  not  the  rule.  In  this  respect, 
no  doubt,  a  change  is  taking  place,  which  will  accelerate  as  it 
advances,  and  ultimately  the  principle  will  prevail,  that  the  best 
interest  of  both  pupil  and  teacher  is  to  be  found  in  the  culti- 
vation of  mutual  regard. 

The  organization  of  the  systems  of  public  instruction  in 
Prussia  and  in  France  propagates  a  central  influence  through 
all  parts  of  each,  but  by  different  means.  Theoretically,  the 
university  of  France  is  an  empire  within  itself,  with  the  grand 
master,  actually  the  minister  of  public  instruction,  as  the  head, 
assisted  by  the  university  council.  The  academies,  presided 
over  by  their  rectors  and  councils,  constitute  the  divisions 
of  this  empire.  The  execution  of  the  university  law,  as  regards 
the  establishments  of  secondary  instruction,  is  vested  directly 
in  the  governments  of  the  academies,  who  legislate  merely  in 
certain  matters  of  detail.  The  minister  of  public  instruction  is 
also  the  central  authority  in  Prussia,  but  the  legislative,  as  well 
as  the  executive  power,  belong  to  the  school-board  emanating 
from  the  consistory  of  each  province.  It  is  true,  that  general 
laws  made  by  the  central  authority  cannot  be  contravened, 
but  the  very  general  nature  of  these  laws  leaves  much  for 
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regulation  by  the  local  authorities,  as  has  been  seen  in  the 
diverse  plans  of  the  diflerent  gymnasia  which  have  been  pre- 
sented in  this  Report 

The  institutions  introductory  to  the  universities  may,  accord- 
ing to  law,  in  either  country,  be  public  or  private;  but  in  Prus- 
sia, the  private  institutions  have  been  obliterated  by  the  public 
ones,  and  in  France,  are  held  in  a  miserable  state  of  dependance 
upon  them.  Great  efibrts  have  been  made,  and  are  making,  in 
the  latter  country,  to  free  private  secondary  instruction  from  its 
trammels,  and  to  enable  it  so  far  to  compete  with  public  instruc- 
tion, as  to  keep  this  latter  in  a  sound  state.  There  are  two 
grades  of  public  institutions  in  France,  namely,  the  royal  and 
communal  colleges,  and  only  one  in  Prussia,  the  gymnasia;  the 
former  plan  leading,  according  to  the  best  authorities,  to  the 
recognition  of  establishments  entirely  incompetent  to  fulfil  the 
objects  of  this  kind  of  instruction. 

The  arrangement  of  academic  degrees  in  Prussia  and  in 
France  differs  essentially,  producing  peculiarities  in  the  intro- 
ductory institutions.  The  academic  grades  in  the  faculty  of 
letters  and  of  sciences,  after  the  lowest  grade,  or  bachelor,  are 
entirely  distinct  in  the  university  of  France.  The  bachelor  of 
sciences  must  have  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  letters  to  qualify 
bim  for  the  lowest  degree  in  that  department,  but  this  degree 
once  taken  by  a  member  of  the  highest  class  of  a  college,  he 
need  never  enter  the  faculty  of  letters  of  the  university.  The 
qualifications  of  the  literary  man  in  science,  and  of  the  scientific 
i|ian  in  letters,  are  not  necessarily  so  high  in  the  French  arrang- 
ment  as  in  the  Prussian,  where  there  is  but  one  set  of  degrees 
for  both.  The  plan  of  degrees  in  the  university  of  France  has 
the  advantage  which  the  variation  allowed  in  the  courses  in 
the  Prussian  secondary  schools  supplies,  in  part,  of  allowing 
minds  of  different  complexions  to  choose  their  career.  As  it  is 
not  incumbent  on  the  man  of  science  to  pursue  the  course  of 
letters  in  a  faculty,  the  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy 
would,  in  general,  be  lost  to  him,  if  they  were  not  placed  in  the 
college  course:  the  close  study  of  these  branches  in  the  colleges, 
and  their  entire  omission,  or  the  little  attention  paid  to  them  in 
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the  gymnasia,  are  striking  differences  in  the  two  systems  of 
instruction.  The  academic  degrees  of  Prussia  can  only  be 
taken  by  study  in  the  faculties  of  the  university,  of  which  the 
secondary  schools  form  no  part:  the  corresponding  ones  in 
France  are  accessible  to  the  youth  leaving  the  colleges. 

The  examinations,  which  in  Prussia  must  precede  the  matri- 
culation at  the  university,  are  made  in  the  gymnasia  themselves, 
but  under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee,  while  those  for 
the  degrees  obtainable  on  leaving  a  French  college  are  made 
in  the  university  itself,  and  entirely  by  its  authorities.  The 
Prussian  examinations  are  conducted  in  such  a  way  as  to  ren- 
der the  system  of  manuals,  by  which  pupils  may  be  worked  up 
to  the  precise  minimum  of  attainment,  almost  impossible.  The 
candidates  are  known  to  at  least  a  part  of  the  examiners, 
their  former  teachers,  and  their  attainments  have  been  accu- 
rately ascertained  by  them  in  the  class-rooms,  before  coming 
to  this  test  The  actual  examining  bodies  having,  in  general, 
only  the  pupils  of  one  gymnasium  before  them,  are  physically 
able  to  make  the  examination  a  thorough  one.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  examination  for  degrees  in  France,  corresponding 
to  those  for  the  matriculation  certificate  in  Prussia,  are  made 
in  the  university,  by  persons  who  are  usually  strangers  to  the 
pupils  and  their  attainments,  who  have  the  arduous  task  of  con- 
ducting the  examination  of  all  the  candidates,  and  who  are  from 
these  causes  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  rendering  the  examina- 
tion less  thorough,  and  more  formal,  and  henqe  of  allowing  the 
opportunity  for  superficial  preparation  by  manuals.  The  mode 
adopted  in  Prussia  would  undoubtedly  give  the  public  institu- 
tions a  great  advantage  over  private  ones,  did  any  such  exist 
as  independent  establishments. 

The  use  of  written  examinations  in  mathematics  is  adopted 
in  the  Prussian  system,  and  not  in  the  French,  and  with  an 
originally  strong  prepossession  in  favour  of  the  oral  method.  I 
now  believe,  from  the  facts  which  inquiry  has  brought  before 
me,  that  the  written  form  is  a  most  valuable  one,  and  that  the 
two  must  be  combined  to  give  a  thorough  examination. 

The  subjects  of  secondary  instruction  in  France  and  Prunia 
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are  essentially  the  same,  but  the  manner  of  introducing  them 
differs  in  most  important  particulars.  The  branches  taught  in 
a  Prussian  gymnasium  arc  all  obligatory;  only  the  degree  of 
study  in  some  minor  ones  is  left  to  the  student,  and  the  Hebrew 
language  is  reserved  for  those  who  intend  to  study  theology; 
the  Latin,  Greek,  German,  French,  religious  instruction,  geo- 
graphy, history,  mathematics,  physics,  natural  history,  writing, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music,  are  all  studies  to  be  regularly  fol- 
lowed. While  these  branches  are  equally  component  parts  of 
the  course  of  the  French  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  vocal 
music,  and  with  the  addition  of  chemistry,  the  nrwdem  foreign 
language,  drawing,  and  writing,  do  not  enter  into  the  regular 
course,  but  are  voluntary,  being,  however,  furnished  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  college.  The  branches  which  are  not  thus  fur- 
nished can  hardly  be  considered  as  parts  of  the  instruction, 
being,  as  it  were,  merely  tolerated. 

The  manner  in  which  the  same  materials  of  instruction  are 
combined  in  tlie  programme  of  a  French  college  and  of  a  Ger- 
man gymnasium  is  so  different,  that  it  appears  like  attempting 
to  compare  things  not  homogeneous  with  each  other,  to  bring 
them  together  for  such  a  purpose.  A  glance  at  the  arrange- 
ments of  any  one  class  in  the  two  cases  will  show  better  what 
I  mean  than  any  description  of  this  peculiarity.  The  German 
programme  appears  to  have  been  carefully  studied,  the  propor- 
tion of  its  parts  to  have  been  carefully  elaborated,  the  arrange- 
ments as  to  order  of  study  and  time  of  study  to  have  been 
carefully  considered,  and  the  whole  presents  a  better  matured 
and  more  finished  system  than  that  of  the  French  college.  It 
does  not  appear  in  the  recent  annals  of  this  kind  of  instruction 
in  Prussia,  to  have  been  doubtful  whether  letters  and  science 
shall  be  taught  simultaneously  or  successively,  or  whether  na- 
tural history  shall  be  taught  in  the  beginning,  middle,  or  end  of 
the  course.  The  entire  arrangement  appears  to  me  to  be  more 
compact  and  better  ordered.  It  will  not  require  a  lengthened 
discussion  to  substantiate  these  views;  attention  need  be  called 
only  to  a  few  points  in  illustration  of  them.  The  Prussian  sys- 
tem lays  down  for  the  regular  studies  thirty  to  thirty-two  hours 
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per  week  for  each  class;  the  French  includes  but  twenty-two 
hours.     If  from  the  thirty-two  hours  be  taken  the  time  allotted 
to  studies  considered  voluntary  in  a  French  college,  namely, 
six  hours  per  week,  the  remainder,  twenty-six  hours,  will  still 
exceed  by  four  hours  the  time  occupied  in  the  college  reci- 
tations or  lectures.    The  greater  number  of  hours  thus  occu- 
pied is  a  real  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  schools,  since 
experience  shows  that  thirty-two  hours  per  week  may  be  de- 
voted to  recitation,  and  the  private  study  requisite  for  prepara- 
tion be  made  by  the  student,  without  injury  to  his  health.    It 
cannot  be  doubted,  from  this  comparison,  that  the  branches 
composing  the  course  of  a  gymnasium  are  more  closely  ex- 
amined than  those  of  a  college.    The  details  of  the  distribution  of 
time  in  the  separate  classes  confirm  this  deduction;  for  example, 
the  time  occupied  per  week  by  Latin,  Greek,  and  German,  in 
the  upper  third  class  of  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  is  eighteen 
hours,  and  in  the  lower  third  and  upper  second  class,  each, 
seventeen  hours,  while  in  the  parallel  classes  of  a  French  col- 
lege, in  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  but  fourteen  hours  per  week 
are  employed.    Further,  the  classical  course  is  dropped  entirely 
ailer  the  rhetoric  class  in  the  college,  while  in  the  gymnasium 
it  extends  to  the  close  of  the  student's  career.    In  regard  to  the 
scientific  courses  of  the  French  colleges,  the  following  points 
appear  particularly  worthy  of  notice.    No  instruction  is  given 
in  mathematics  higher  than  arithmetic,  except  two  hours  a 
week  of  geometry  in  the  third  class,  until  the  pupil  has  reached 
the  second  class,  in  which,  if  he  entered  college  at  nine  years  of 
age,  he  arrives  in  his  sixteenth  year;  and  then  all  that  he  learns 
higher  than  this,  if  he  follow  the  career  of  letters,  is  compressed 
into  two  years.     Physics  and  chemistry  for  the  student  in  this 
same  career  are  taught  in  two  lessons  per  week  in  the  philosophy 
class.    Natural  history  is  thrown  into  the  course  of  the  sixth 
and  fifth  classes.    A  comparison  of  these  defective  arrange- 
ments with  the  regular  instruction  of  the  same  branches,  in  their 
appropriate  places  in  a  Prussian  gymnasium,  fully  justify  the 
remarks  with  which  this  paragraph  commenced*    Having  at- 
tended the  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  sciences 
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at  Parisy  and  heard  recitations  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  superiority  of  the 
Prussian  instruction  in  science  are  entirely  just  The  subject 
of  religious  instruction  is  one  of  such  peculiar  delicacy,  that  I 
am  most  happy  to  be  able  to  submit  the  views  of  a  high  au- 
thority in  public  instruction  in  France,  instead  of  my  own,  in 
regard  to  it,  merely  observing  that  I  coincide,  on  this  point,  en- 
tirely in  opinion  with  the  authority  to  which  I  refer.  M.  Cousin 
8a3r8: — ^  There  is  no  class  in  the  Prussian  gymnasium  which  has 
not  a  course  of  religious  instruction,  as  it  has  of  classical  or  of 
mathematical  instruction.  I  have  before  said,  and  now  repeat, 
that  worship,  with  its  ceremonies,  can  never  be  sufficient  for 
young  men  who  reflect,  and  who  are  imbued  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times.  A  true  religious  instruction  is  indispensable,  and 
no  subject  is  better  adapted  to  a  regular,  full,  and  varied  in- 
atruction  than  Christianity,  with  a  history  which  goes  back  to 
the  beginning  of  the  world,  and  is  connected  with  all  the  great 
•rents  in  that  of  the  human  race,  with  its  dogmas,  which 
breathe  a  sublime  metaphysics,  its  morality,  which  combines 
severity  with  indulgence,  with  its  general  literary  monuments, 
from  Genesis  to  the  universal  history."*  Such  an  instruction 
M.  Cousin  demands  for  the  colleges  of  his  country,  declaring 
that,  though  established  by  law,  it  does  not  now  exist  in  them. 
The  courses  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  to  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  time  is  given  for  the  last  two  years  of  the  student  of 
fetters,  and  an  introduction  to  which  begins  even  in  the  second 
class,  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  course  of  the  French 
colleges,  and  the  sacrifices  required  by  their  introduction  are 
amply  compensated  by  their  effect  The  Prussian  system  post- 
pones these  courses  to  the  university  period,  and  requires  every 
student  who  wishes  to  matriculate  in  other  faculties,  to  go 
through  them.  The  bachelor  of  letters,  on  leaving  a  French 
college,  may  begin  at  once  the  study  of  theology  or  of  law, 
and  the  bachelor  of  sciences  that  of  medicine.    The  German 

*  Cousin.    Memoire  tor  rinftnictioQ  aeoondairo  dans  le  rojraume  de  Pnuse. 
Ftria*  1837,  p.  143. 
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student  must  pass  through  the  faculty  of  philosophy  before  he 
can  begin  the  study  of  either  of  these  professions.  In  regard 
to  modem  languages,  the  new  recommendations  for  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia  appear  to  me  to  place  the  French  on  a  worse 
footing  than  before,  but  still  a  better  one  than  that  occupied  by 
English  and  German  in  the  French  colleges.  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  this  movement  will  not  be  followed  up,  and  thatlhe 
reasons  for  retaining  the  modern  languages,  as  parts  of  a  liberal 
education,  will  be  found  too  strong  to  admit  of  their  being  so 
easily  disposed  of  as  appears  to  be  assumed  in  the  circular  from 
the  Prussian  ministry,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  put  forth 
its  strength  upon  this  question. 

The  methods  of  instruction  in  the  French  colleges,  in  the 
lower  classes,  resemble  those  of  the  English  schods,  with  the 
advantage,  that  the  pupils  have  the  directors  of  studies  to  aid 
them  when  necessary.  There  are  lectures,  as  well  as  recita* 
lions,  in  the  higher  classes,  as  in  the  gymnasia.  In  both  the 
French  and  Prussian  institutions  there  is  a  want  of  apparatus 
for  illustration.  In  the  courses  of  physics  and  natural  history, 
it  having  once  been  determined  that  such  instruction  is  essential, 
the  implements  necessary  to  teach  to  the  best  advantage  should 
not  be  left  wanting. 

The  government  of  the  French  colleges  differs  essentially 
from  that  of  the  boarding-gymnasia  of  Prussia.  The  question, 
whether  it  is  advantageous  to  establish  a  boarding  system  in 
the  midst  of  the  residences  of  the  parents  of  pupils,  as  in  France, 
or  to  establish  day-schools,  as  the  Pussian  gymnasia,  is  one 
that  depends  much  upon  national  manners.  My  own  convic- 
tions are,  in  the  general,  in  favour  of  the  Prussian  system  in 
this  respect,  and  of  encouraging  the  means  of  strengthening  do- 
mestic ties,  by  leaving  youth  under  parental  control.  The  chief 
officer  of  the  Prussian  gymnasia,  boarding  as  well  as  others,  the 
director,  or  rector,  is  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  governor,  while 
the  provisor  of  the  French  college  does  not  teach.  The  former 
arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  bringing  the  director  into 
contact  with  the  pupils  more  closely;  the  latter  allows  a  more 
thorough  superintendence  of  instruction,  discipline,  and  police. 

65 
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When  the  number  of  pupils  is  not  very  great,  the  former 
arrangement  is,  I  believe,  the  more  advantageous.  It  is,  how- 
ever, a  matter  almost  of  necessity,  in  institutions  having  such  a 
numerous  body  of  students  as  the  Parisian  colleges  in  general, 
that  the  presiding  officer  should  have  no  other  charge  than  that 
of  superintendence,  and  it  may  further  be  desirable  that  he 
should  be  assisted  by  a  censor,  the  second  officer  of  the  French 
college.  There  are  no  equivalent  officers  in  the  boarding- 
gymnasia  of  Prussia  to  the  directors  of  studies,  who  have 
charge  of  the  pupils  during  the  study  hours  in  the  French  col- 
leges. One  of  the  teachers,  as  at  Schulpforta,  takes  a  weekly 
turn  to  superintend  the  pupils,  dwelling  near  them  during  the 
period  of  duty.  This  arrangement  answers  well,  with  the  aid 
of  the  pupils  selected  to  superintend  sections,  for  a  small  num- 
ber of  students,  but  would  be  entirely  inefficient  in  a  Parisian 
college.  The  directors  of  studies  are  most  important  officers  in 
these  institutions,  especially  as  they  are  required  to  be  compe- 
tent to  teach  as  well  as  to  superintend,  and  the  selection  of 
them  from  among  the  adjuncts  (agr^^),  who  are  expectants 
of  promotion,  is  an  excellent  arrangement  The  professors 
and  teachers  in  the  French  colleges,  in  Paris,  are  on  the  foot- 
ing of  the  instructors  in  the  Prussian  day-gymnasia,  living 
out  of  the  institution,  and  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  dis- 
cipline out  of  the  recitation  hours.  This  system  has,  no 
doubt,  advantages,  but  the  controlling  disadvantage  is  the  di- 
minution of  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher  over  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  especially  necessary,  in  establishments  where  young 
men  are  crowded  together,  and  separated  from  the  whole- 
some restraints  of  home  and  domestic  discipline,  to  foster,  by 
all  means,  the  moral  influence  of  the  teacher,  and  to  bring 
the  pupil  as  near  to  him  as  possible.  This  is  not  done  when 
the  professor  merely  meets  the  student  in  the  recitation  or  lec- 
ture-room for  a  few  hours  every  day,  and  during  the  remainder 
of  the  time  has  no  active  care  of,  or  interest  in,  his  welfare.  The 
existence  of  directors  of  studies  is  by  no  means  incompatible 
with  such  a  supervision  by  the  professors.  In  both  the  French 
and  Prussian  institutions  the  highest  officer,  the  provisor  or 
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director,  administers  the  discipline,  and  the  tone  of  it  depends 
upon  his  character.  The  superintendence  by  pupils  of  sections 
of  their  fellows,  is  not  allowed  to  degenerate  into  the  "fagging 
system,"  the  pupils  being  selected  for  the  office,  and  constantly 
superintended  by  the  teachers.  From  the  location  of  the  Parisian 
colleges,  the  details  of  their  arrangements  are  not  comparable 
with  those  of  a  Prussian  country  gymnasium. 

The  inducements  to  study  are  of  a  much  more  exciting  kind 
in  the  French  colleges  than  in  the  Prussian  gymnasia.  Both 
have  a  system  of  places  in  the  class,  differently  arranged  for 
the  higher  and  lower  classes,  and  both  grade  the  pupils  on  leav- 
ing the  institution.  But  in  the  French  college  there  is  a  most 
powerful,  I  may  say  an  excessive,  stimulus  from  prizes,  not  only 
in  the  establishment,  but  from  a  comparison  with  others,  and 
public  attention  is  called  to  the  successful  youth,  who  is  rewarded 
under  the  notice  of  the  community  of  scholars,  the  university, 
and  the  public  at  large:  his  career  depends  upon  successful  com- 
petition from  one  step  to  another,  until  he  has  reached  the  higher 
places  of  society,  and  his  selfish  feelings  are  constantly  and 
directly  stimulated.  It  is  more  easy  to  feel  than  to  describe 
the  influence  of  the  n^inute  particulars  which  constitute  public 
scholastic  sentiment,  and  which  produce  a  very  different  atmo- 
sphere in  the  two  classes  of  institutions.  Emulation  is  not  dis- 
couraged in  the  gymnasia,  and  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  are 
held  in  due  esteem;  but  the  development  of  mind  is  controlled  by 
that  of  the  moral  sentiments,  and  there  is  in  consequence  less  of 
strong  personal  rivalry  than  in  the  colleges.  The  reciprocal  ac- 
tion of  national  character  and  education  is  so  powerful,  that  it 
would  be  rash,  without  a  much  deeper  examination  than  I  can 
profess  to  have  made,  to  say  how  far  these  differences  are  effects 
or  causes.  It  is  my  duty  to  note  them,  and  to  comment  freely 
upon  them  for  our  advantage,  leaving  the  judgment  to  more 
competent  minds. 

With  all  the  stimulus  of  the  French  colleges,  there  is  one  pre- 
caution neglected,  which  strikes  at  the  root  of  the  competency 
of  the  mass  of  students.  The  law  in  regard  to  stated  half-yearly 
examinations  is  not  executed.    Incompetent  students,  unless 
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grossly  so,  pass  regularly  forward  with  the  competeat  into  the 
higher  classes.  There  is  one  period,  in  passing  from  the  fourth 
to  the  third  class,  at  which  an  examination  has  been  applied, 
and  with  advantage;  but  there  are  three  classes  before  the 
fourth,  through  which  the  students  pass  as  a  matter  of  course. 
It  is  obvious,  that  with  so  loose  a  system,  the  examinations  for 
degrees  must  be  relaxed,  or  the  examiners  take  upon  themselves 
a  heavy  responsibility.  The  regular  examinations  of  the  Prus- 
sian gymnasia  afford  the  means  of  discovering  the  incompetent 
year  by  year,  a  result  favourable  both  to  the  youths  who  are 
thus  thrown  into  other  careers,  and  to  those  who  remain  con- 
nected with  these  institutions. 

The  means  for  supplying  teachers  for  secondary  instruction 
must,  I  think,  be  admitted,  so  far  as  the  normal  school  is  con- 
cerned, to  be  superior  in  France  to  those  of  Prussia.  The 
central  normal  school  of  Paris  is  certainly  more  advantageous 
than  the  detached  philological  and  pedagogical  seminaries  of 
Prussia.  This  school  is  kept  in  vigour  by  competition  from 
without,  which,  while  it  opens  the  career  of  instruction  to 
those  young  men  who  may  not  be  able  from  circumstances 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the  normal  school, 
reacts  favourably  upon  the  school  itself.  The  candidate  for 
the  normal  school  must  be  at  least  a  bachelor  of  letters,  and 
must  compete  for  his  place.  After  going  through  its  courses, 
he  again  passes  through  the  severe  ordeal  of  a  competition  for 
the  place  of  adjunct  (agr^g^),  in  which  he  may  be  attached  to 
some  particular  institution  or  not.  In  this  place  the  powers 
of  a  young  man  are  developed,  and  from  it,  if  meritorious,  he 
may  rise  in  his  career.  The  equivalent  plan  in  Prussia  secures 
competent  instructors,  but  does  not  offer  to  them  the  advantages 
of  the  normal  school. 

In  both  France  and  Prussia,  teachers  are  exempted  from 
regular  military  service,  and  are  entitled  to  retiring  pensions 
in  proportion  to  their  services.* 

*  I  do  not  tpeak  of  the  relative  compensation  of  the  officers  of  colleg'cs  and 
gymnasia,  because,  as  before  stated,  thoj  are  most  fallacious  tests,  unless  ex- 
unincd  in  connexion  with  a  variety  of  statistical  matters,  which  make  the  unit 
of  compensation  of  different  values  in  different  countries. 
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DIVISION  SECOND. 

SEOONDART  INSTRUCTION  IN  PRUSSIA. 

In  continuation,  I  propose  to  give  an  account  of  two  schools 
at  Berlin*  which  furnish  secondary  instruction  of  a  kind  in- 
tended to  prepare  youth  for  professions  not  included  in  the  list 
of  those  called  learned,  and  for  other  occupations  requiring  a 
considerable  intellectual  training,  with  the  acquisition  of  spe- 
cial preparatory  knowledge. 

ROYAL  REAL  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

The  first  of  these,  in  point  of  date,  is  the  Royal  Real  School 
of  Berlin.  It  was  founded  as  early  as  1747,  by  Counsellor 
Hecker,  whose  name  has  already  been  used  in  connexion  with 
some  of  the  education  reforms  by  Frederick  the  Great  At  the 
period  in  which  this  school  was  founded,  Latin  and  Greek 
were  the  exclusive  objects  of  study  in  the  learned  schools,  and 
the  avowed  purpose  of  this  establishment  was  that ''  not  mere 
words  should  be  taught  to  the  pupils,  but  realities,  explanations 
being  made  to  them  from  nature,  from  models  and  plans,  and 
of  subjects  calculated  to  be  useful  in  after  life."  Hence  the 
school  was  called  a  "  real  school,"  and  preserves  this  name, 
indicative  of  the  great  educational  reform  which  it  was  in- 
tended to  promote,  and  the  success  of  which  has  been,  though 
slow,  most  certain. 

The  successor  of  Hecker,  in  1769,  divided  this  flourishing 
school  into  three  departments,  the  pedagogium,  or  learned 
school,  the  school  of  arts,  and  the  German  school:  the  whole 
establishment  still  retaining  the  title  of  real  school.  The  first 
named  department  was  subsequently  separated  from  the  others, 
constituting  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium;  the  school  of 
arts,  and  the  German,  or  elementary  school,  remain  combined 
under  the  title  of  the  royal  real  school.  The  same  director, 
however,  still  presides  over  the  gymnasium  and  the  real  school. 

The  question  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  the  modern 
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languages  should  be  considered  in  these  schools  as  the  substi- 
tutes for  the  ancient  in  intellectual  education,  or  whether  ma- 
thematics and  its  kindred  branches  should  be  r^arded  in  this 
light  Whether  the  original  principle  of  the  ^realities"  on 
which  the  schools  were  founded,  was  to  be  adhered  to,  or  the 
still  older  of  verbal  knowledge,  only  with  a  change  of  languages, 
to  be  substituted  for  it  In  this  school  the  languages  will  be 
found  at  present  to  occupy  a  large  share  of  attention,  while  in 
the  similar  institution,  a  description  of  which  follows  this,  the 
sciences  have  the  preponderance. 

In  the  royal  real  school  the  branches  of  instruction  are — reli- 
gion, Latin,  French,  English,  German,  physics,  natural  history, 
chemistry,  history,  geography,  drawing,  writing,  and  vocal 
music.  The  Latin  is  retained  as  practically  useful  in  some 
brances  of  trade,  as  in  pharmacy,  as  aiding  in  the  nomenclature 
of  natural  history,  and  as  preventing  a  separation  in  the  classes  of 
this  school  and  that  of  the  gymnasium,  which  would  debar  the 
pupils  from  passing  from  the  former  to  the  latter  in  the  upper 
classes.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  for  all  purposes  but  the  last, 
H  occupies  an  unnecessary  degree  of  attention,  especially  in  the 
middle  classes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  time  among  the 
courses.  There  are  seven  classes  in  numerical  order,  but  ten, 
in  fact,  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  being  divided  into  two ;  the 
lower  fourth  is  again,  on  account  of  its  numbers,  subdivided 
into  two  parallel  sections.  Of  these,  the  seventh,  sixth,  and 
fifth  are  elementary  classes,  the  pupils  entering  the  seventh  at 
between  five  and  seven  years  of  age.  In  the  annexed  table  the 
number  of  hours  of  recitation  per  week  of  each  class  in  the 
several  subjects  is  stated,  and  the  vertical  column  separating  the 
elementary  classes  from  the  others,  contains  the  sum  of  the  hours 
devoted  to  each  branch  in  the  higher  classes,  excluding  the 
lower  section  of  the  fourth  class,  which  has  not  a  distinct  course 
from  that  of  the  other  division. 
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Pupils  who  enter  this  school  between  five  and  seven  years  of 
age,  and  go  regularly  through  the  elementary  classes,  are  pre- 
pared at  ten  to  pass  to  its  higher  classes,  or  to  enter  the  lowest 
of  the  gymnasium.  It  is  thus  after  the  fifth  class  that  a  com- 
parison of  the  two  institutions  must  begin.  The  studies  of  the 
real  school  proper,  and  of  the  gymnasium,  have  exactly  the  same 
elementary  basis,  and  they  remain  so  far  parallel  to  each  other 
that  a  pupil,  by  taking  extra  instruction  in  Greek,  may  pass  from 
the  lower  third  class  of  the  former  to  the  lower  third  of  the  latten 
This  fact  alone  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  real  schools  must 
be  institutions  for  secondary  instruction,  since  their  pupils  have 
yet  three  classes  to  pass  through  after  reaching  the  point  just 
referred  to.  It  serves  also  to  separate  the  real  schools  from 
the  higher  burgher  schools,  since  the  extreme  limit  of  the  courses 
of  the  latter,  with  the  same  assistance  in  regard  to  Greek, 
only  enables  the  pupil  to  reach  the  lower  third  ckss  of  the 
gymnasium.  In  genera],  a  pupil  would  terminate  his  studies 
in  the  real  school  at  between  sixteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age.  The  difl!erence  between  the  subjects  of  instruction  in  the 
real  school  and  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium,  consists  in 
the  omission  in  the  former  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy, 
and  the  introduction  of  English  and  chemistry.  The  relative 
proportions  of  time  occupied  in  the  same  subjects  in  the  two 
schools,  will  be  seen  by  comparing  the  two  columns  next  on 
the  right  of  the  numbers  for  the  seventh  class,  in  the  table  just 
given.  The  first  of  these  columns  contains  the  proportion  of 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to  the  different  subjects 
in  the  six  classes  of  the  real  school  above  the  elementary,  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  the  German  being  taken  as  unity; 
and  the  second,  the  same  proportion  for  six  classes  of  the  gym- 
nasium, beginning  with  the  lowest,  the  same  number  of  hours 
being  taken  as  the  unit,  as  in  the  preceding  column.  To  bring 
the  natural  history  and  physics  into  comparison,  I  have  taken 
the  numbers  for  the  upper  classes  of  the  gymnasium  in  which 
these  branches  are  taught.  Of  the  courses  common  to  the  two 
schools,  those  to  which  nearly  equal  attention  is  paid  in  both 
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iDstitutions  are — the  religious  instruction,  the  German,  geogra- 
phy and  history,  writing,  and  vocal  music.  The  French,  ma- 
thematics, physics,  and  natural  history,  predominate  in  the  real 
school,  the  Latin  in  the  gymnasium.  The  eSect  of  reckoning 
the  first,  second,  and  upper  third  classes  of  the  gymnasium  does 
not  materially  change  the  proportionate  numbers  for  the  courses 
which  are  common  to  the  two  schools,  except  as  to  Latin  and 
mathematics.  To  show  this,  the  column  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  table  is  introduced,  containing  the  proportions  for  all  the 
nine  classes  of  the  Frederick  William  gymnasium. 

There  were,  in  1838,  five  hundred  and  ten  pupils  in  this  real 
school,  under  the  charge  of  fourteen  regular  or  class  masters, 
teaching  several  subjects  in  the  lower  classes,  and  of  six  other 
teachers.  Each  of  the  eleven  class  divisions  thus  averages 
about  forty-six,  who  are  under  the  charge  of  one  teacher  at  a 
time. 

The  elementary  course  in  the  real  school  is  similar  to  that 
described  in  the  burgher  schools,  beginning  with  the  phonic 
method  of  reading,  the  explanations  of  all  the  words  and  sen- 
tences being  required  at  the  same  time  that  the  mechanical  part 
of  reading  is  learned.  Written  and  mental  arithmetic  are  taught 
together  in  the  lowest  class.  The  religious  instruction  consists 
of  Bible  stories  adapted  to  their  age;  and  verses  are  committed 
to  improve  the  memory  of  words.  The  exercises  of  induction 
are  practised,  but  in  a  way  not  equal  to  that  with  objects,  intro- 
duced by  Dr.  Mayo  in  England.  Some  of  the  pupils  are  able 
to  enter  the  gymnasium  after  going  through  the  two  lowest 
classes. 

In  regard  to  the  real  classes  proper,  as  I  propose  to  enter 
into  the  particulars  of  the  course  of  study  of  the  trade  school,  I 
shall  here  merely  make  a  few  remarks  upon  two  of  the  branches 
studied  in  them,  namely,  French  and  drawing.  The  remarks  in 
regard  to  the  French  will  serve  to  show  how  great  a  latitude  a 
teacher  is  allowed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  methods,  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  those  who  have  talent  are  interested  in  improving 
their  art  by  observation  and  experiment  The  French  teacher  to 
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whom  I  allude*  had  been  able  to  secure  the  speaking,  as  well 
as  the  reading,  of  French  from  his  pupils.  From  the  verj 
beginning  of  the  course  this  had  been  a  point  attended  to,  and 
translation  from  French  into  German  had  been  accompanied  by 
that  from  German  into  French:  the  conversation  on  the  business 
of  the  class-room  was  in  French.  The  pupils  were  exercised 
especially  in  the  idioms  of  the  language  in  short  extempore  sen- 
tences, and  the  difierences  of  structure  of  the  French  and  their 
own  language  were  often  brought  before  them,  and  the  dif- 
ficulties resulting  from  them  anticipated.  Difficult  words  and 
sentences  were  noted  by  the  pupils.  Declamation  was  prac- 
tised to  encourage  a  habit  of  distinct  and  deliberate  speaking, 
and  to  secure  a  correct  pronunciation.  The  chief  burthen  of 
the  instruction  was  oral  Without  the  stimulus  of  change  of 
places,  the  classes  under  this  gentleman's  instruction  were  en- 
tirely alive  to  the  instruction,  and  apparently  earnestly  engaged 
ID  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  interested  them.  If  such 
methods  should  fail  in  communicating  a  greater  amount  of 
knowledge  than  less  lively  ones,  which  I  believe  cannot  be  the 
case,  they  will  serve,  at  least,  to  break  down  habits  of  intel- 
lectual sloth  and  to  promote  mental  activity,  the  great  aim  of 
intellectual  education. 

The  drawing  department  of  this  school  is  superintended  by  a 
teacher  who  has  introduced  a  new  method  of  instruction,  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  drawing  is  to  be 
applied  in  common  life  and  in  the  arts;  a  method  which  is 
found  to  enable  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  pupils  to  make 
adequate  progress  than  the  ordinary  one  of  copying  from  dra w- 
rags.t  In  this  method  the  pupil  begins  by  drawing  from  sim- 
ple geometrical  forms,  those  sdected  being  obtained  from  mo* 
dels  in  wood  or  plaster,  of  a  square  pillar,J  a  niche,  and  a  low 
cylinder  (the  form  of  a  mill-stone).  The  square  pillar  separates 

•  Mr.  Herrmann. 

f  Mr.  Peter  Schmidt,  who  now,  in  his  old  age,  has  received  from  the  gorern- 
Bi«nt  a  pension  in  return  for  the  introduction  of  his  method,  and  the  instractiea 
in  it  of  a  certain  number  of  teachers. 

t  ScTen  and  a-half  inches  high,  and  one  inch  and  aJialf  in  its  square  section. 
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ill  joints,  afforduig  a  cube  and  parallelopipeds  of  dif!erent  heights. 
The  hemisphere  which  caps  the  niche  may  be  removed,  leav- 
ing the  concave  surface  of  its  cylindrical  part  The  exercises 
of  the  pupil  run  thus:-;-First,  to  place  upon  a  board,  or  upon  his 
paper  or  slate,  a  point  vertically  above  another,  or  so  that  the 
lines  joining  the  two  shall  be  parallel  to  the  right  or  left  hand 
edge  of  the  board,  paper,  or  slate.  Second,  to  join  them.  Third, 
to  place  a  point  horizontally  from  the  second,  and  at  a  distance 
€qual  to  that  between  the  first  and  second  points.  Fourth,  to 
place  one  vertically  over  the  third,  and  at  a  distance  equal  to 
that  below  the  first,  and  to  join  the  third  and  fourth.  The  first 
and  fourth  being  then  joined,  a  square  is  formed.  After  prac- 
tice in  this,  the  simple  elevation  of  the  cube  is  drawn.  Next,  a 
perspective,  by  the  use  of  a  small  frame  and  silk  threads,  such 
as  is  common  in  teaching  the  elements  of  this  subject,  and  by 
means  of  which  the  pupil  acquires  readily  a  knowledge  of  the 
practice.  The  drawing  of  lines  in  various  positions,  and  with 
various  proportions,  terminates  this  division  of  the  subject  The 
niche  and  cylinder  aflford  a  similarly  graduated  series  of  lessons 
on  the  drawing  of  curved  lines,  and  the  drawing  of  lines  of  .dif- 
ferent degrees  of  strength  and  of  shadows  is  introduced.  This 
is  accompanied  with  some  of  the  more  simple  rules  of  shadow 
and  shade.  More  difficult  exercises  of  perspective  follow  from 
natural  objects  and  from  wcnrks  of  art  or  mechanism,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  to  be  given  to  the  pupil's  attainments  and 
the  amount  of  taste  which  he  displays.  This  method  of  teach- 
ing has  been  introduced  quite  generally  in  Prussia,  and  with 
the  best  results  as  to  the  formation  of  accuracy  of  eye  and  of 
hand. 

CITY  TRADE  SCHOOL  OF  BERLIN. 

This  school  was  founded  to  give  a  more  appropriate  educa- 
tion for  the  mechanic  arts  and  higher  trades  than  can  be  had 
through  the  courses  of  classical  schools.  It  is  a  great  point 
gained  when  the  principle  is  admitted,  that  different  kinds  of 
education  are  suited  to  different  objects  in  life;  and  such  an 
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admission  belongs  to  an  advanced  stage  of  education*  As  a 
consequence  of  a  general  sentiment  of  this  kind,  numerous 
schools  for  the  appropriate  instruction  of  those  not  intended  for 
the  learned  professions  grow  up  by  the  side  of  the  others.  The 
youth  is  thus  secured  a  suitable  education,  no  matter  what  may 
be  bis  intended  calling,  and  is  not  forced  to  accept  a  training 
necessarily  imperfect,  from  the  time  which  he  can  devote  to  it, 
and  furnishing  him  with  but  little  of  the  knowledge  which  he 
requires  in  his  pursuits.  This  sentiment  prevails  extensively  in 
Prussia,  and,  indeed,  throughout  Germany,  and  as  a  conse- 
quence of  it,  there  are  better  opportunities  for  the  instruction  of 
young  men,  not  intended  for  the  learned  professions,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe. 

The  city  of  Berlin  is  the  patron  of  the  trade  school  which  I 
am  about  to  notice,  as  the  king  is  of  the  real  school,  already 
spoken  of.  Its  stability  is  thus  secured,  and  the  means  of  fur- 
nishing it  with  the  necessary  materials  for  instruction  are 
liberally  provided.*  The  trade  school  is  a  day-school,  and 
consists  of  five  classes,  of  which  the  lowest  is  on  the  same 
grade  as  to  age  and  qualification  at  admission  as  the  fourth 
class  of  a  gymnasium.  It  is  assumed  that  at  twelve  years  of 
age  it  will  have  been  decided  whether  a  youth  is  to  enter  one 
of  the  learned  professions,  or  to  follow  a  mechanical  employ- 
ment, or  to  engage  in  trade,  but  the  higher  classes  are  not 
closed  against  pupils.  Of  the  five  classes,  four  are  considered 
necessary  or  desirable  for  certain  pursuits,  and  the  whole 
five  for  others ;  the  courses  of  all  but  the  first  class  last  one 
year,  that  of  the  first,  tvvo  years — a  youth  leaving  the  school 
at  from  sixteen  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  During  the  year  1836-7,  the  number 
of  pupils  in  the  several  classes  were — in  the  first  class, 
eleven;  in  the  second,  twenty-nine;  in  the  upper  third,  forty- 
three;  in  the  lower  third,  fifty-two;  in  the  fourth,  fifty;  total  one 

*  The  present  director  of  this  school,  Mr.  Klflden,  was  formerly  director  of  the 
hiipher  burg-her  school  at  Potsdam,  and  is  one  of  the  most  disting^hed  teachers 
in  his  line  in  Prussia. 
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hundred  and  eighty-five;  from  which  numbers  it  appears  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  pupils  leave  the  school  without 
entering  the  first  class.  The  number  of  teachers  is  nineteen* 
five  being  regular  or  class  teachers,  and  fourteen  assistants. 
The  director  gives  instruction. 

The  following  list  of  the  callings  to  which  pupils  from  this 
school  have  gone  on  leaving  it,  will  show  that  it  is  really  what 
it  professes  to  be,  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
intend  to  follow  occupations  connected  with  ''commerce,  the 
useful  arts,  higher  trades,  building,  mining,  forestry,  agriculture, 
and  military  life;"  and  further,  that  its  advantages  are  appre- 
ciated by  the  class  for  whom  it  is  intended.  The  list  includes 
the  pupils  who  have  left  the  school  from  the  first  and  second 
classes  in  the  years  1830,  1832,  1833,  and  1837.  From  the 
first  class,  two  teachers,  five  architects,  one  chemist,  twenty-six 
merchants,  one  machinist,  two  calico-printers,  two  glass-work- 
ers, one  cloth-manufacturer,  one  silk-manufacturer,  one  miner, 
thirteen  agriculturalists,  eight  apothecaries,  two  gardeners,  one 
painter,  one  mason,  one  carpenter,  one  tanner,  one  miller,  one 
baker,  one  potter,  one  saddler,  one  soap-boiler,  one  cabinet- 
maker, two  soldiers,  one  musician,  five  to  public  ofiSces,  one  to 
the  trade  institution,  six  to  a  gymnasium.  From  the  second 
class,  forty-one  merchants,  one  teacher,  one  chemist,  one  ma- 
chinist, one  ship-carpenter,  nine  agriculturalists,  one  sugar- 
refiner,  three  dyers,  one  tanner,  one  brewer,  two  distillers,  one 
miner,  two  lithographers,  one  die-sinker,  three  apothecaries, 
one  dentist,  two  painters,  two  gardeners,  three  masons,  five 
carpenters,  one  miller,  four  bakers,  one  butcher,  one  to  the 
trade  institution,  three  to  public  offices,  two  to  a  gymnasium, 
one  musician,  one  veterinary  surgeon,  one  soldier — being  ninety 
from  the  first  class,  and  ninety-seven  from  the  second,  in  the 
period  of  four  years. 

In  the  course  of  instruction  the  sciences  and  kindred  branches 
are  made  the  basis,  and  the  modem  languages  are  employed 
as  auxiliaries,  the  ancient  languages  being  entirely  omitted. 
The  subjects  embraced  in  it  are — ^religious  instruction,  German, 
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French,  English,  geography,  history,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  technology,  natural  history,  writing,  drawing,  and 
vocal  music 

The  time  apportioned  to  each  of  these  subjects  in  the  five 
classes  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table,  which  contains  be- 
sides, a  comparison  of  the  time  devoted  to  the  different  branches 
in  this  school,  with  five  classes  nearly  corresponding  to  them, 
of  the  real  school,  and  the  same  number  of  the  Frederick  Wil- 
liam gymnasium.  In  this  comparison  the  number  of  hours  of 
religious  instruction,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  three,  is 
assumed  as  the  unit  of  the  proportion.  In  other  respects  the 
table  is  arranged  as  the  foregoing,  and  the  headings  of  the 
several  columns  indicate  the  nature  of  the  numbers  contained 
in  them. 
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The  courses  of  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  philosophy,  of  the 
gymnasium,  are  replaced  in  this  school  by  English,  chemistry, 
and  technology,  with  an  increased  attention  to  the  kindred 
brandies.  Thus  the  French  occupies  double  the  time  devoted 
in  the  parallel  classes  of  the  gymnasia;  and  if  the  whole  of  the 
eight  gymnasial  classes  be  reckoned,  the  proportion  will  still 
be  as  twenty  to  eighteen  in  favour  of  the  trade  school.  Mathe- 
matics, in  like  manner,  occupies  more  time  in  the  trade  school, 
in  the  parallel  classes,  in  the  proportion  of  3.6  to  2.1 ;  natural 
history,  in  that  of  1.4  to  0.2;  physics,  of  1.0  to  0.4;  drawing, 
of  1.6  to  0.4. 

The  courses  are  fully  laid  down  in  the  following  list,*  be- 
ginning with  the  studies  of  the  lowest,  or  fourth  class. 

Fourth  Ci^ass. 

Religunu  In9truetion,i  The  Goepel  according  to  St.  Luke  and  the  Acts  of  the 
ApoeUet  explained,  with  a  catechetical  development  of  the  trnUu  of  religion  and 
ethical  applications.    Two  hours  per  week. 

Oerman,    Grammatical  exercises  in  writing.    Recital  of  poetical  pieces. 

French,  Grammatical  exercises.  Regular  and  irregular  verbs.  Reading  firom 
Laurens*  Reader.    One  hour  of  conversation.    Four  hours.! 

Arithmetie.  Mental  and  written,  including  proportions  and  firactioos,  with  the 
theory  of  the  operations.    Four  hours. 

Geometry,    Introductory  coarse  of  forms.    Two  hours. 

Geography,    Elementary,  mathematical,  and  physical  geography.    Two  hours. 

Natural  History,  In  the  summer  term,  elements  of  botany,  with  excursions. 
In  the  winter,  Uie  external  characters  of  animals.    Two  hours. 

PhysicB.    Introductory  instruction.    General  properties  of  bodies.    Forms  of 
crystals,  specific  gravity,  &^    Two  hours. 

"Writing,    Two  hours. 

Drawing.  Outline  drawing  and  shadows,  from  models  and  copy<boards.  Two 
hours. 

Vocal  Music.    Two  hours. 

LowKR  Third  Class. 

Religious  Instruetion,  The  Acts  of  the  AposUes  and  the  EpisUes  read  and 
explained.    Two  hours. 

*  Taken  fix)m  the  programme  for  1836-7,  for  which,  with  other  documents 
mentioned  in  the  Appendix,  and  a  full  opportunity  to  visit  this  interesting  school,  I 
am  indebted  to  director  Kloden. 

t  Roman  Catholic  pupils  are  not  required  to  take  part  in  this  instruction, 
vhich  is  communicated  by  a  Protestant  clergyman. 

t  The  same  teacher  instructs  this  class  to  whose  course  I  have  referred  in  the 
notice  of  the  Royal  Real  School. 
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Cftrman,  Grammar,  with  special  reference  to  orthogfraphy  and  etymology. 
Written  exercises  upon  narrations  made  by  the  teacher.  Delivery  of  poetical 
pieces.    Four  hours. 

French,  Translation  (Vom  French  into  German,  from  Gedike*s  Chrestomathy. 
Grammar ;  irregular  yerbe,  Extemporalia,  and  translations  from  German  into 
French.    Four  hours. 

Aritkmetie.  Partly  abstract,  partly  practical,  from  Diesterweg's  Instructor. 
Four  hours. 

Cftmnetry,  Determination  of  angles  in  triangles  and  polygons.  Equality  of 
triangles.  Dependance  of  angles  and  sides  of  triangles.  Constructions.  Three 
hours. 

Cftogmphf,  Physical  description  of  the  parts  of  the  earth,  except  Ekirope.  Two 
hours. 

Natural  HiHory.  Mineralogy.  In  summer,  botany,  the  class  makmg  excur- 
sions for  practical  exercise.    Man.    Three  hours. 

Phynea.  Gieneral  properties  of  bodies  and  solids  in  particular.  Doctrines  of 
heat,  and  their  application  to  natural  phenomena  and  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

ChemUtry,  Introduction.  Atmospheric  air.  Experimental  illustrations  of 
cbeniifltry,  applied  to  the  arts.    Two  hours. 

Wriiing,  Two  hours.  ArekUeeturtU  and  topographical  drawing.  Two  hours. 
Drawing  by  hand,  for  those  who  do  not  take  part  in  the  other.    Two  hours. 

Vocal  Miuie,    Two  hours. 

Ufpkr  TuiiiD  Class. 

RdigiouM  Imtruetum,  Christian  morals,  from  Luthcr^s  Catechism.  Two 
hours. 

Oerman,  Simple  and  complex  sentences.  Compositions  on  special  subjects. 
Poems  explained  and  committed.    Four  hours. 

F^rench,  Translation  from  Gediko*s  Chrestomathy,  oral  and  in  writing. 
Written  translations  fix>m  Beauvais*  Introduction,  from  German  into  French. 
Grammar,  examples  treated  extempore.    Four  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Properties  of  numbers.  Powers.  Roots.  Decimal  fractions. 
Practical  arithmetic  from  Diesterwcg.    Four  hours. 

Geometry,  Similar  figures.  Geometrical  proportion.  Exerdses.  Mensura- 
tlon  of  rectilinear  figures.    Throe  hours. 

Geography,  Physical  geography  of  Europe,  and  in  particular  of  Germany  and 
Prus«a.    Two  hours. 

Natural  HiMtory,  Continuation  of  the  mineralogy  of  the  lower  tliird  class. 
Review  in  outline  of  zoology  and  the  natural  history  of  man  in  particular.  Bo- 
tany, with  excursions  in  summer.    Three  hours. 

PhyoicB,    EHectricity  and  magnetism,  with  experiments.    Two  hours. 

Chemiitry,    Water  and  non-metallic  bodies,  with  experiments.    Two  hours. 

Writing,  Two  hours.  Architectural  and  topographical  drawing.  Two 
hours.    Some  of  the  pupild,  during  Uiis  time,  arc  engaged  in  ornamental  drawing. 

Vocal  MuHc,    Two  liours. 

SsooND  Class. 

Religiout  Instruction.  Explanation  of  the  frntt  tlirco  Gospels.  History  of  the 
Christian  religion  and  chuich,  to  the  Reformation.    Two  hours. 

67 
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German.  Correction  of  exercises  written  at  home,  upon  nibjects  urignad  by 
the  teacher.  Oral  and  written  ezcrciaes.  IntroductMm  to  the  hietoiy  of  Gennan 
poetry.    Three  hours. 

French,  Grammar ;  cxtcmporalia  for  the  application  of  the  rolea.  Written 
and  oral  translations  from  German  into  French,  from  Beaavaia'  Mannal,  and  rioe 
Tersa,  from  Idelcr  and  Nolte*s  Manual.    Foor  hours. 

English.  Exercises  in  reading  and  speaking.  Tranalation  into  Gennan,  from 
Burkhardt    Dictation.    Verbs.    Two  hours. 

Arithmetic.  Commercial  arithmetic  Algebra,  to  indnde  aimple  and  quadratic 
equations.    Logarithms.    Three  hours. 

Geometry.    Circles.    Analytical  and  plane  trigonometry.    Three  hoora. 

Geography.  The  States  of  Europe,  with  special  reference  to  thdr  population, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.    Two  hours. 

HUtory.  Principal  events  of  the  history  of  the  middle  agea  and  of  later  ttmea, 
as  an  introduction  to  recent  history.    One  hour. 

Natural  History.    Mineralogy.    Physiology  of  plants.    Three  hours. 

Chemistry.  Metallic  bodies  and  their  compounds,  with  experiments.  Three 
hours. 

Architectural^  topographical^  and  plan  drateing.  Drawing  with  instmmeiifai 
Introduction  to  India  ink  drawing.  Beginning  of  the  acienoe  cf  conetmcticns. 
Two  hours. 

Draunng.  From  copies,  and  from  plaster  and  other  models.  Two  hours. 
Tbia  kind  of  drawing  may  be  learned  inirtffnd  of  the  aboye. 

Vocal  Music.    Two  hours. 

FiMT  Class. 

Religious  Instruction.  History  of  the  Christian  religion  and  church  ^>gntinwdT 
References  to  the  Bible.    One  hour. 

German.  History  of  Gennan  literature  to  recent  times.  Essaysi  JElxercisee 
of  delivery.    Three  hours. 

French,  Reading  from  the  manual  of  Bctchner  and  Herrmann,  with  abstracts. 
Classic  authors  read.  Review  of  Grammar.  Exercises  at  home  and  cxtcmpo- 
ralia.   Free  delivery.    Correction  of  exercises.    Four  hours. 

English.  Sjmtax,  with  written  and  extempore  exercises  from  Burkhardt 
Reading  of  classic  authors.    Writing  of  letters.    Exercises  in  speaking. 

Arithmetic.  Algebra.  Simple  and  quadratic  equations.  IB&nomial  and  poly- 
nomial theorems.  Higher  equations.  Commercial  arithmetic  continued.  Three 
hours. 

Geometry.  Plane  trigonometry  and  its  appUcationa.  Conic  sectioiis.  O^ 
scriptive  geometry.    Three  hours. 

History.  History  of  the  middle  ages.  Modem  history,  with  special  reference 
to  the  progress  of  civilization,  of  inventions,  discoveries,  and  of  commerce  and 
industry.    Three  hours. 

Natural  History.  In  summer,  botany,  the  principal  femilies,  according  to  the 
natural  system.  In  winter,  zoology.  The  pupils  are  taken,  for  the  purpose  of 
examining  specimens,  to  the  Royal  Museum. 

Physics.  In  summer,  optics  with  experiments.  In  winter,  the  system  of  the 
world.    Three  hours. 
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Ttehiutogy.  Chflinieal  and  mechanical  arts  and  trades  described  and  illas- 
trated  bj  models.    Excursions  to  visit  the  principal  work-shops.    Four  hours. 

ArekUectural  and  tnaehine  drawing.  Two  hours.  Those  pupils  who  do  not 
take  part  in  this,  receive  lessons  in  ornamental  drawing  from  plaster  models. 

Voedl  Jfttsie.    Two  hours. 

The  pupils  of  this  class  are,  besides,  engaged  in  manipulating  in  the  kboratory 
of  the  institntioQ  several  hours  each  week. 

The  courses  require  a  good  collection  of  apparatus  and  spe- 
cimens to  carry  them  oat,  and  this  school  is,  in  fact,  better 
furnished  than  any  other  of  its  grade  which  I  saw  in  Prussia, 
besides  which,  its  collections  are  on  the  increase.  The  facilities 
for  the  courses  are  furnished  by  a  collection  of  mathematical 
and  physical  apparatus,  a  laboratory,  with  a  tolerably  complete 
chemical  apparatus  and  series  of  tests,  a  collection  of  speci- 
mens of  the  arts  and  manufactures  (or  technological  collection), 
a  collection  of  dried  plants,  and  of  engravings  for  the  botanical 
course,  with  a  small  garden  for  the  same  use,  a  collection  of 
minerals,  a  collection  of  insects,  a  collection  in  comparative 
anatomy,  a  series  of  engravings  for  the  drawing  course,  and  of 
plaster  models,  a  set  of  maps,  and  other  apparatus  for  geo- 
graphy, some  astronomical  instruments,  and  a  library.  The 
pupib  are  taken,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  admirable  museum 
attached  to  the  university  of  Berlin,  for  the  examination  of  zoo- 
logical specimens  especially. 

That  this  school  is  as  a  preparation  for  the  higher  occupa- 
tions, and  for  professions  not  ranking  among  the  learned,  the 
equivalent  of  the  gymnasium  is  clearly  shown  by  the  subjects 
and  scope  of  its  courses,  and  by  the  age  of  its  pupils.  Some  of 
these  occupations  require  no  higher  instruction,  others  that  the 
pupils  shall  pass  to  the  special  schools  introductory  to  them.  So, 
also,  many  of  the  pupils  of  the  gymnasia  pass  at  once  into 
active  life,  others  enter  the  university. 

The  class  of  schools  to  which  the  two  last  described  be- 
long, are  most  important  in  their  influence.  In  many  coun- 
tries, an  elementary  education  is  the  limit  beyond  which  those 
intending  to  enter  the  lower  grades  of  the  occupations  enume- 
rated in  connexion  with  the  City  Trade  School  of  Berlin,  do 
not  pass;  and  if  they  are  inclined  to  have  a  better  education. 
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or  if  intending  to  embrace  a  higher  occupation,  they  desire  to  be 
better  instructed,  they  must  seek  instruction  in  the  classical 
schools.  The  training  of  these  schools  is,  however,  essen- 
tially different  from  that  required  by  the  tradesman  and  me- 
chanic, the  verbal  character  of  the  instruction  is  not  calculated 
to  produce  the  habits  of  mind  in  which  he  should  be  brought 
up,  and  the  knowledge  which  is  made  the  basis  of  mental  train- 
ing is  not  that  which  he  has  chiefly  occasion  to  use.  Besides, 
were  the  course  ever  so  well  adapted  to  his  object,  the  time  at 
which  he  must  leave  school  only  permits  him  to  follow  a  part 
of  it,  and  he  is  exposed  to  the  serious  evils  which  must  flow 
from  being,  as  it  were,  but  half  taught 

In  fact,  however,  he  requires  a  very  different  school,  one  in 
which  the  subjects  of  instruction  are  adapted  to  his  destination, 
while  they  give  him  an  adequate  intellectual  culture ;  where  the 
character  of  the  instruction  will  train  him  to  the  habits  which 
must,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  determine  his  future  use- 
fulness; and  where  the  course  which  he  pursues  will  be  tho- 
rough, as  far  as  it  goes,  and  will  have  reached  before  he  leaves 
the  school  the  standard  at  which  it  aims.  Such  establishments 
are  furnished  by  the  real  schools  of  Germany,  and  as  the  wants 
which  gave  rise  to  them  there  arc  strongly  felt  every  where,  this 
class  of  institutions  must  spread  extensively.  In  Germany  they 
are,  as  has  been  seen,  no  new  experiment,  but  have  stood  the 
test  of  experience,  and  with  various  modifications  to  adapt  them 
to  difierenccs  of  circumstances  or  of  views  in  education,  they 
are  spreading  in  that  country.  As  they  become  more  diffused, 
and  have  employed  a  greater  number  of  minds  in  their  orga- 
nization, their  plans  will,  no  doubt,  be  more  fully  developed. 

It  is  certainly  highly  creditable  to  Germany  that  its  "  gym- 
nasia," on  the  one  hand,  and  its  "  real  schools"  on  the  other,  offer 
such  excellent  models  of  secondary  instruction  in  its  two  depart- 
ments. The  toleration  which  allows  these  dissimilar  establish- 
ments to  grow  up  side  by  side,  admitting  that  each,  though 
good  for  its  object,  is  not  a  substitute  for  the  other,  belongs  to 
an  enlightened  state  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  edncalion,  and  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
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FITZTHUM  GYMNASIUM  AND  BLOCHMAN  SCHOOL  AT 

DRESDEN. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  a  description  of  the  second- 
ary instruction  in  Saxony,  but  merely  to  give  a  brief  notice  of 
one  of  its  institutions  which  ranks  among  the  first  in  Germany, 
and  which  combines  within  itself  a  classical  and  a  '<  real  gym- 
nasium,'' and  a  preparatory  school,  or  "progymnasium."* 

This  institution  partakes  both  of  a  public  and  private  charac- 
ter, being,  on  the  one  hand,  under  the  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment authorities  as  a  public  school,  and  on  the  other,  a  private 
foundation  of  the  Fitzthum  family.  It  is  also  both  a  boarding 
and  day  school. 

Pupils  are  received  into  the  progymnasium  at  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age,  and  with  the  attainments  of  the  elementary 
period.  In  this  school,  which  has  two  classes,  they  remain 
until  from  thirteen  to  fourteen.  Its  courses  are  the  following: — 
Bible  history  and  religion,  the  German  language,  the  Latin, 
French,  history,  arithmetic,  knowledge  of  forms,  geography, 
natural  history,  drawing,  and  writing.  From  the  upper  class 
of  the  progymnasium,  the  pupils  pass  to  the  gymnasium,  in  which 
there  are  four  classes.  The  courses  are  of  religion,  Latin, 
Greek,  (Jerman  language  and  literature,  French,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  natural  philosophy,  natural  histor}%  music, 
and  drawing.  From  the  fourth  or  lowest  class  of  the  gymna- 
sium, the  pupil  who  is  not  intended  to  go  to  the  university  en- 
ters the  "  real  gymnasium,"  or  scientific  school,  in  which  there 
are  two  classes,  and  the  duration  of  the  studies  of  which  is  one 
year  less  than  that  of  the  classical  gymnasium.  In  this  the 
French  and  English,  and  the  scientific  studies,  replace  the  clas- 
sics, except  a  portion  of  Latin,  which  is  still  kept  up.    The 

*  Dr.  Blochman,  who  ettablbhed  Uiis  institation,  ia  1827,  waa  a  collaborator 
with  Pestaloxzi  in  the  palmy  days  of  his  establishment  at  Yverdun,  and  is  deeply 
imbued  with  his  method.  Thon^h  ill  when  I  risited  Dresden,  he  was  most 
kind  and  cordial,  and  opened  erery  part  of  his  interesting  school  to  my  ezaminft- 
tion. 
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courses  consist  of  religion,  German  language  and  Kterature, 
Latin,  French,  English,  mathematics,  physics,  chemistry,  natu- 
ral history,  mechanics,  history,  geography,  drawing,  and  music 
The  distribution  of  the  time  of  study  in  the  principal  branches 
agrees  entirely  with  that  of  the  two  upper  classes  of  the  Royal 
Real  School  at  Berlin,  already  described. 

The  arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  the  pupils  in 
this  institution  are,  in  the  main,  like  those  of  Pforta.  Pupils 
called  inspectors  are  selected,  and  superintend  their  fellows 
when  in  the  play-ground  and  at  study,  and  there  are  two  mas- 
ters always  on  duty  as  superintendents.  The  physical  educa- 
tion of  the  pupils  is  very  well  attended  to,  and  the  alternations 
of  exercise  and  study  have  a  very  good  effect  These  alterna- 
tions will  appear  by  the  following  order  of  the  day : 

The  boarders  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  breakfast  at  a  quarter  to 
seven.  From  a  quarter  to  seven  to  a  quarter  to  eight,  study  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  two  teachers  on  duty.    Pupils  living 
out  of  the  house  join  in  this  study  hour.  Pra3rers.  From  eight  to 
a  quarter  to  ten,  instruction.    Quarter  to  ten  to  quarter  ailer  ten, 
play  in  the  garden,  and  a  light  second  breakfast    Quarter  after 
ten  to  twelve,  instruction.    Twelve  to  one,  instruction  in  instru- 
mental and  vocal  music,  gymnastic  exercises,  dancing,  or  free 
to  play  in  the  grounds  under  the  charge  of  the  two  superin- 
tendents.   At  one,  the  day  scholars  leave  the  institution.   Quar- 
ter after  one  to  two,  dinner.    Two  to  three,  play  under  charge 
of  the  inspectors.     Three  to  quarter  of  five,  instruction.     On 
Wednesday  and  Saturday,  walks.    Quarter  to  five  to  quarter 
after  five,  lunch  and  recreation.    Quarter  after  five  to  eight, 
study  under  charge  and  aided  by  the  inspectors.  Eight,  supper. 
At  nine  the  younger  pupils  retire,  the  older  ones  study  until  ten. 
The  mathematical  instruction  in  this  school  is  continued,  even 
in  the  higher  branches,  upon  the  inductive  plan,  and  is  the  most 
efiective  which  I  have  ever  seen.   It  consists  of  a  mixture  of  ex- 
planation and  question,  and  of  oral  and  written  exercises  in  the 
class-room.     The  recitations  are  upon  the  previous  lessons, 
and  upon  questions  given  to  be  solved  out  of  the  class-room, 
and  the  written  exercises  are  solutions  of  questions  and  notes 
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of  the  explanation  of  the  previous  lesson.  The  collections  in 
natural  history  are  superior  to  those  possessed  by  any  oth^ 
gymnasium  which  I  visited.  Both  this  and  the  physical  appa* 
ratus  afford  very  considerable  means  of  illustration  in  these  de» 
partments.  The  chemical  laboratory,  in  a  building  apart  from 
the  house,  is  very  conveniently  arrangedi  both  for  instructioD 
and  experiments  by  the  pupils. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


SUPERIOR  INSTRUCTION. 


Iir  a  regular  system  of  education,  primary  and  secondary 
lead  to  superior  instruction,  with  which  the  student's  career  is 
terminated.  The  period  of  life  usually  embraced  by  it  abroad, 
18  from  seventeen  or  eighteen  to  twenty  or  twenty-one.  The 
schools  which  furnish  it  are  of  two  classes,  those  qualifying  for 
entrance  into  the  learned  professions,  and  those  preparing  for 
occupations  requiring  a  considerable  extent  of  special  know- 
ledge for  their  successful  prosecution.  The  universities  consti- 
tute the  first  class  of  these  special  schools ;  the  second  have 
various  names,  as  schools  of  arts,  manufactures  and  commerce, 
trade  institutes,  and  poljrtechnic  institutions;  the  last  mentioned 
title  may  be  conveniently  used  as  referring  to  the  entire  class. 
The  special  schools  of  architecture,  engineering,  mining,  &c., 
and  the  military  and  naval  schools,  also  belong  to  this  class. 
The  universities  not  only  serve  as  special  schools  for  the  learned 
professions,  but  are  also  intended  to  give  the  highest  grade  of 
intellectual  culture,  to  form  the  scholar  and  man  of  letters,  or 
of  science.  They  had  their  origin  in  the  wants  of  an  early 
period  of  civilization,  and  have  continued  to  be  as  necessary  in 
its  progi'ess,  requiring  great  changes,  however,  to  enable  them 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times.  Schools  of  arts,  or  polytechnic 
schools,  have  originated  in  the  requirements  of  modem  times,  in 
which  occupations  have  risen  in  standing  and  importance,  or 
have  been  actually  created,  by  the  progress  of  science  and  the 
arts.  Considered  as  special  schools,  the  universities  have  very 
different  objects  from  those  which  the  founder  of  the  Girard 
College  intended  as  the  aim  of  his  institution,  while  the  pur- 
poses of  the  polytechnic  schools  are  strictly  in  accordance  with 
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those  which  his  will  points  out  for  the  highest  department  of 
his  college.  This  being  the  case,  a  description  of  foreign  uni- 
versities would,  I  conceive,  be  out  of  its  place  in  this  Report 
From  the  character  of  my  associations,  before  leaving  home, 
which  naturally  led  to  similar  associations  while  abroad,  I  felt 
highly  interested  in  this  class  of  institutions,  and  it  is  with  re- 
luctance I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  give  some  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  my  Report  While  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
to  judge  of  the  results  of  university  systems  of  different  countries, 
especially  so  from  the  amount  of  talent  arrayed  in  favour  of, 
and  even  positively  against,  different  systems,  and  I  should  make 
no  pretensions  to  offer  such  a  judgment,  the  institutions  are  by 
no  means  difficult  to  describe,  so  that  a  reader  may  conceive 
the  form  of  the  system,  and  endow  that  form  with  spirit,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers  and  his  expe- 
rience. The  differences  between  the  university  systems  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Germany,  afford  interesting  subjects  of 
reflection  to  those  whose  pursuits  and  dispositions  lead  them  to 
efforts  for  the  improvement  of  "superior  education."  Con- 
sidering these  different  systems  as  so  many  experiments  made 
under  different  circumstances,  the  study  of  their  results,  and  the 
modifying  effect  of  circumstances,  is  no  less  interesting  than 
useful.  The  field  is,  however,  vast;  the  varieties  in  Great  Bri- 
tain alone  would  require  much  space  for  due  description,  as 
a  few  words  will  suffice  to  show.  The  Scotch  and  English 
universities  difler  very  much  in  their  organization,  discipline, 
and  instruction,  and  even  the  several  Scotch  universities  are  not 
alike.  At  Glasgow,  and  the  academical  institution  at  Belfast, 
founded  upon  its  model,  the  pupils  enter,  in  general,  in  very  early 
youth.  The  lectures  are,  therefore,  mixed  with  recitations  held 
by  the  professors,  which,  however,  the  large  classes  at  Glas- 
gow prevent  from  being  efficacious.  The  students  do  not  reside 
in  either  of  these  institutions.  At  Edinburgh,  the  average  age 
of  the  student  is  greater,  and  the  medical  department  assumes, 
relatively  to  that  of  letters,  an  importance  which  modifies  the 
character  of  the  school.    The  lesser  universities  of  St  Andrews 
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and  Aberdeen  differ  more  from  the  others  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  discipline,  resulting  from  the  residence  of  a  part  of  the 
students  in  the  colleges  composing  them,  than  in  the  character 
of  the  instruction.  In  the  larger  English  universities  of  Cam- 
bridge and  Oxford,  composed  of  colleges  and  halls,  in  the  build- 
ings of  which  the  students  generally  reside,  the  discipline  of 
each  college  may  be  said  to  be  its  own,  with  a  general  con- 
formity to  that  of  the  university.*  The  same  is  true  in  regard 
to  the  instruction,  with  this  difference,  that  as  all  the  courses 
tend  towards  the  preparation  for  university  degrees  and  uni- 
versity honours,  there  is  a  general  conformity  in  the  several 
colleges  in  the  subjects  taught  and  methods  of  teaching.  The 
instruction  given  by  the  tutors  in  the  colleges  is  upon  the  same 
general  plan,  a  mixture  of  lecture  and  recitation;  and  as  the 
attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  the  university  professors  is  not 
obligatory,  forms  the  real  basis  of  the  intellectual  part  of  the 
university  education.  The  inducements  held  out  to  exertion  in 
these  schools  by  the  rewards  which  the  fellowships  and  the 
stations  to  which  they  may  lead  hold  forth,  and  which  bring 
into  them  the  greater  part  of  the  best  talent  of  England,  pro- 
duce results  which  are  of  the  highest  order,  but  which  cannot 
fairly  be  considered  as  depending  mainly  upon  the  system  of 
instruction  and  discipline.  It  must  require  a  very  accurate 
knowledge  of  facts,  with  an  entire  absence  of  prejudice,  to  rea- 
son as  to  the  general  results  of  the  various  parts  of  the  complex 
system,  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  ihese  institutions 
themselves,  and  is,  therefore,  now  very  deeply  rooted. 

I  consider  the  opportunity  which  I  enjoyed  of  witnessing 
some  of  the  written  examinations  at  Cambridge  as  of  the  highest 
value,  and  am  no  longer  surprised  at  the  attachment  to  this 
method  which  is  there  felt.  It  is  accurate  and  expeditious  in  its 
results,  removes  all  possibility  of,  or  temptation  to,  show,  and  even 
the  suspicion  of  partiality,  in  the  distribution  of  important  places. 

*  A  Tory  accaraie  account  of  the  uniTersities  of  Cambridge  and  Oxford  ia  to 
be  found  in  the  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
by  Philip  H.  Nicklin,  Esq^  one  of  its  members. 
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While  I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  it  can  supersede  the  viva 
voce  method,  or  be  employed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  sink  the 
use  of  the  latter  into  comparative  insignificance,  yet,  if  the 
choice  lay  between  the.  use  of  the  one  or  other  method  exten- 
sively, I  should  now  prefer  the  former. 

At  the  university  of  Dublin  (Trinity  College),  the  advantages 
of  the  tutorial  system  are  combined  with  that  of  the  lectures  by 
professors,  which  the  students  are  enjoined  to  attend,  and  the 
same  is  the  case  at  the  recently  erected  university  of  Durham* 
This  university  has  set  the  example  of  adding  instruction  in 
civil  engineering  to  its  literary  courses,  and  has  admitted  tlie 
modern  languages  into  the  latter.  King's  College  and  London 
University  College  have  hardly  yet  taken  the  form  which  time 
must  impress  upon  them  in  their  new  connexion  with  the  Lon- 
don University;  the  enactments  of  this  recent  corporation,  in  re- 
gard to  the  requirements  for  degrees,  must  ultimately  regulate  the 
higher  studies  of  these  and  other  institutions,  presenting  candi- 
dates for  them.  This  bare  enumeration  will  serve  to  show,  that 
to  give  any  thing  like  an  idea  of  institutions  so  various  in  their 
character,  would  require  much  time  and  more  space  than  could 
properly  be  bestowed  in  a  report,  to  the  purpose  of  which  the 
greater  part  of  the  particulars  would  be  found  inappropriate. 
No  doubt  useful  hints  might  be  gathered,  but  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  matter  would  be  entirely  inapplicable  to  our  purpose. 
For  example,  the  system  of  university  degrees,  by  which  en- 
couragement is  given  to  general  efibrt,  and  of  the  privilege  to 
teach,  or  of  stations  without  actual  duty,  by  which,  in  many 
establishments,  individual  exertion  is  stimulated  and  rewarded, 
are  entirely  inapplicable  to  the  circumstances  of  our  institution. 
Again;  the  tone  and  modes  of  discipline,  both  in  those  institu- 
tions where  the  pupils  reside  and  in  those  where  they  merely 
come  at  stated  times  to  receive  instruction,  are  inapplicable  to 
our  case,  and  the  general  organization  and  government  are  not 
less  so.  Further,  the  instruction,  as  far  as  it  is  of  a  special  cha- 
racter, qualifying  for  admission  to  the  learned  professions,  as 
in  the  continental  system,  has,  of  course,  no  bearing  upon  our 
arrangements,  and  leaves  for  profitable  study  the  subjects  of  at 
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most  two  faculties.  In  these  the  titles  of  the  branches  them- 
selves would  be  all  that  could  serve  us;  for  the  mode  of  lecturing 
being  universally  adopted,  the  treatment  of  the  subject  depends 
upon  the  individual  professor. 

In  regard  to  the  institutions  of  the  class  preparatory  to  higher 
trades,  to  the  arts,  manufactures,  mining,  engineering,  com- 
merce, navigation,  &c.,  as  they  furnish  examples  of  schools 
specially  intended  to  prepare  for  the  pursuits  of  life,  towards 
which  our  founder  has  plainly  signified  his  wish  that  the  pupils 
of  the  Girard  College  should  be  directed,  I  shall  devote  the 
chief  part  of  the  remainder  of  my  Report  to  describing  such 
examples  of  them  as  are  most  highly  approved,  having  best  ful- 
filled the  objects  for  which  they  were  founded.  I  shall  describe 
in  turn,  more  or  less  minutely,  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Paris, 
which,  originally,  as  the  Central  School  of  Public  Works,*was 
the  parent  of  this  class  of  institutions ;  the  School  of  Arts  and 
Manufactures  of  Paris,  one  of  the  most  flourishing  establish- 
ments, originating  in  private  enterprize;  the  Institute  of  Arts  at 
Berlin,  and  the  Polytechnic  Institution  at  Vienna,  both  supported 
by  government,  and  the  two  most  successful  institutions  of  their 
class  in  Germany;  and  the  School  of  Mines  at  Freyburgh,  in 
Saxony,  which,  though  specially  devoted  to  one  branch  of  prac- 
tical life,  belongs  to  the  same  class  in  its  studies.  I  shall  also 
briefly  notice,  in  connexion  with  the  Polytechnic  School  of 
Prance,  the  civil  schools  of  application  to  which  it  leads,  namely, 
those  of  mines,  and  of  roads  and  bridges;  in  connexion  with  the 
Institute  of  Arts  at  Berlin,  the  Industrial  Schools  of  Prussia  gene- 
rally;  and  further,  after  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  of 
Paris,  the  private  Industrial  and  Commercial  Boarding  Institute 
at  Charonne.  As  our  founder  has  intimated  that  the  profession 
of  a  navigator  is  one  of  those  towards  which  he  wishes  the 
pupils  to  be  directed,  I  annex  the  programme  of  the  studies  of 
one  of  the  best  naval  schools  in  Europe,  that  of  Venice.  The 
oflScers  of  the  Austrian  navy,  though  they  have  limited  oppor- 
tunities of  practice,  are  distinguished  as  well  instructed  in  the 
science  of  their  profession,  and  in  all  its  collateral  branches. 

There  are  special  schools,  which,  after  some  consideration, 
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I  have  referred  to  other  branches  of  this  Report  Although 
tliey  educate  youth  for  particular  callings,  and  correspond  in 
general  in  regard  to  age  with  the  superior  period,  yet,  as  they 
belong  essentially  in  their  grade  of  instruction  to  the  primary 
or  secondary  classes,  and  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the 
schools  composing  them,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  rank  them 
accordingly.  In  this  view  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland, 
which  may  be  considered  as  special,  in  so  far  as  they  train  their 
pupils  as  farmers,  and  the  age  of  the  pupils  of  which  extendi 
beyond  the  usual  primary  period;  the  Agricultural  School  at 
Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  the  Rural  School  of  Ealing,  and  the  La 
Martini^re  Industrial  School  of  Lyons,  have  been  placed  under 
the  head  of  primary  instruction.  The  primary  normal  schools 
of  Weissenfels,  Berlin,  Versailles,  Dijon,  Haarlem,  and  Zuricl^ 
have  been  ranked  under  the  same  general  division,  though  they 
are  special  schools  so  far  as  they  prepare  for  tlie  profession  of 
a  teacher,  and  belong  to  the  secondary  and  superior  periods  in 
the  age  of  their  pupils.  The  Normal  School  of  Paris  hat,  in 
like  manner,  been  ranked  with  secondary  schools,  in  reference 
to  the  grade  of  its  instruction.  I  refer  to  them  here,  lest  it 
might  be  inferred,  from  their  not  appearing  in  what  at  first 
may  appear  their  natural  place,  that  no  account  is  given  of 
them.  The  School  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  at  Hohenheimt 
in  Wurtemburg,  is  a  true  agricultural  university,  at  least  in  its 
principal  departments,  and  I  have  therefore  retained  it  in  this 
chapter. 

With  these  remarks  I  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  spe- 
cial schools  above  enumerated,  merely  adding,  that  if  there  is 
less  of  general  inference  and  comparison  found  connected 
with  these  institutions  than  with  others,  it  results  from  the 
fact  that  the  schools  are  special  in  their  nature,  and  when 
their  objects  are  not  entirely  different,  so  as  absolutely  to  pre- 
vent any  comparison  of  their  plans,  they  are  usually  sufficiently 
so  to  make  comparison  of  little  value.  I  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  these  objects,  and  especially  in  cases  where  charao* 
teristic  ihodifications  in  the  plans  result  from  them. 
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POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  OF  FRANCE. 

This  celebrated  institution  was  organized  in  1794,  during  the 
existence  of  the  republic  of  France,  by  a  decree  of  the  conven- 
tion,  under  the  name  of  central  school  of  public  works;  thii 
title  was  subsequently  changed,  in  1795,  to  that  of  polytechnic 
school,  which,  with  the  prefixes  of  imperial  in  1806,  and  of 
royal  since  1814,  the  institution  has  since  borne,  and  under 
which  it  has  acquired  its  celebrity.  Among  the  first  professors 
of  the  school  were  Lagrange,  Monge,  Hachette,  Hassenfratz, 
and  Guyton  de  Morveau.  The  way  for  the  school  was  opened 
by  a  preparatory  school,  in  which  a  certain  number  of  pupils 
were  trained  to  act  as  assistants,  under  the  chai^  of  the  pro- 
fessors already  appointed.  The  organization  of  the  school  with 
a  large  number  of  pupils  was  thus  rendered  possible,  and  was 
begun  in  May,  1795.* 

At  first  the  school  was  chiefly  intended  to  supply  officers 
for  certain  branches  of  the  military  and  civil  services.  The 
report,  however,  of  M.  Fourcroy  to  the  convention,  and  the 
law  organizing  the  school  adopted  in  consequence  of  it,  recog- 
nise the  principle  that  the  institution  has  a  more  general  purpose^ 
namely,  the  diffusion  of  mathematical,  physical,  and  chemical 
science,  and  of  the  "graphic  arts."  This  important  principle 
is  now  adopted  as  its  basis,  and  its  pupils  are  not  obliged  to 
enter  any  branch  of  the  government  service.  While  the  recog- 
nition of  the  principle  is  important,  it  happens,  in  point  of  fact, 
that  few  young  men  who  enter  the  school  do  not  take  service, 
either  military,  naval,  or  civil.  The  branches  of  service  among 
which  the  graduates  have  a  right  of  choice  to  fill  vacancies 
are,  in  the  department  of  the  minister  of  war,  the  artillery,  the 

*  Notwithstanding  tliis  piece  of  foresight,  which  was,  however,  carried  no 
ftother  than  the  preparation  of  pupils  to  take  part  m  the  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, the  expenses  incident  to  the  sudden  reception  of  numerous  untrained  cta- 
dents  with  the  untried  organization,  amounted  Uie  first  year  to  nearly  three  timet 
the  sum  to  which  they  were  reduced  after  an  experience  of  two  years;  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  having  been  reduced  in  the  mean  time  only  in  the  proportion  of  391 
to  396.  The  expenses  indode,  however,  thoM  for  individuals  employed  upon 
the  ooUeetions  of  models,  apparatus,  and  drawings. 
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engineers,  the  staff,  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and  powder, 
and,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  infantry;  in  the  navy  de- 
partment, the  naval  artillery,  naval  engineers  or  the  general 
naval  service,  and  the  hydrographical  engineers;  in  the  depart- 
aient  of  the  interior,  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of 
mines;  in  that  of  finance,  the  administration  of  tobacco.  The 
pupils  have  also  a  right  of  admission  to  the  school  of  forestry, 
and  to  attend  the  courses  of  other  public  special  schools. 

GovemmenL  From  1795  to  1830  this  school  was  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  since  that  time  has 
been  under  the  charge  of  the  war  department  The  minister 
of  war  has  always  had,  however,  a  certain  share  of  patronage 
and  influence  in  the  institution,  owing  to  tlie  military  form 
of  the  interior  organization;  from  1804  to  1816  this  was 
strictly  military,  the  pupils  having  been  enrolled,  armed,  and 
equipped. 

The  details  of  interior  organization  have  been  so  often  varied, 
that  if  the  reasons  of  the  changes  not  resulting  from  political 
causes  could  be  understood,  they  would  prove  no  doubt  most 
valuable  as  guides.  While,  however,  the  changes  are  chronicled 
with  care,  the  motives  for  them  do  not  appear,  and  the  minute 
record  of  them  is  not  followed  by  its  highest  appropriate  result. 
The  eighth  organization  of  this  institution  took  place  in  1832, 
and  was  in  general  in  full  force  when  I  visited  it  in  1837.  The 
special  regulations  of  the  school  are  subordinate  to,  and  in  con- 
formity with,  the  decree  of  1832. 

The  immediate  control  of  the  institution  is  vested  in  a  military 
commandant,  a  general  officer,  who  must  have  been  a  pupil  of 
the  school  He  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  relating  to  instruction,  police,  and  administration, 
and  reports  directly  to  the  minister  of  war.  He  is  assisted  in 
bis  duties  by  the  second  commandant,  who  has  special  charge 
of  the  police  and  discipline.  The  commandant  is  president,  and 
the  second  in  command  a  member  of  all  boards  or  councils. 
The  other  members  of  the  military  staflfare  four  captains,  hav- 
ing the  title  of  inspectors  of  studies  and  military  exercises,  and 
conutianding  the  pupils  when  onder  arms;  one  captain,  called 
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instructor,  \i^ho  has  the  immediate  direction  of  the  military 
ercises,  and  the  clothing,  arms,  and  quarters;  and  four  adjutants, 
who  have  charge  of  the  details  of  the  internal  police  of  the  in- 
stitution and  of  the  military  exercises.  The  krng  appoints  the 
two  commandants  on  the  nomination  of  the  minister  of  war; 
the  other  officers  are  appointed  by  the  minister  directly.  The 
arrangements  for  the  superintendence  of  instruction,  of  the  do- 
mestic economy,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  under  their  appropriate 
beads. 

Admission.  The  number  of  pupils  admitted  each  year  de- 
pends upon  the  probable  vacancien  in  the  several  corps  sup- 
plied by  the  school,  and  is  stated  at  the  time  of  the  annual  pub» 
lication  of  the  conditions  of  admission.  The  average  number 
admitted  yearly,  from  1796  to  1837,  was  about  one  hundred 
and  thirty-four,  and  the  number  in  1836  was  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six.  The  total  number  in  the  two  classes  of  the  school 
has  fluctuated  considerably,  bat,  since  1831,  has  averaged 
rather  more  than  three  hundred  and  one.  Every  native  of 
France,  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  seventeen,  may  be  a 
candidate  for  admission,  and  special  exceptions  are  made,  until 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  in  favour  of  those  who  belong  to  the 
military  service.  Each  applicant  registers  his  name  at  the  pre- 
fecture of  the  department  in  which  he  resides,  and  is  examined 
for  admission  in  the  district  to  which  he  belongs,  or  where  be 
is  under  instruction.  With  this  registry  is  deposited  the  certi- 
ficate of  the  date  and  circumstances  of  birth,  a  certificate  of  vac- 
cination or  of  having  had  the  small-pox,  and  of  general  health, 
and  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  parent  or  guardian  to  pay 
the  sum  of  one  thousand  francs  (about  two  hundred  dollaiii) 
yearly  to  the  school,  in  case  of  admission. 

The  subjects  upon  which  a  candidate  is  examined  are — L 
Arithmetic,  in  all  its  branches.  2.  Elementary  geometry.  S. 
Algebra.  4.  Plane  trigonometry.  5.  Statics  treated  syntheti- 
cally. 6.  Elements  of  analytical  geometry.  7.  The  use  of  the 
logarithmic  tables.  8.  Latin,  as  far  as  it  is  taught  in  the  rhetoric 
class  of  the  colleges,  and  French  composition.  9.  Drawing, 
with  the  crayon  and  with  instruments.    If  the  candidate  pos- 
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flessesy  in  addition,  a  knowledge  of  physics,  chennistry,  Ger- 
man, and  of  India  ink  drawing,  they  are  taken  into  the  ae» 
Qount  From  the  great  excess  in  the  number  of  applications 
over  the  numbers  of  places,  the  competition  is  necessarily  very 
severe,  and  it  appears  from  the  register  of  applications  and 
admissions,  that  since  1796,  fourteen  thousand  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  candidates  have  been  examined,  and  only  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  and  two  admitted.  The  proportion  is  even 
smaller  in  later  years;  in  1836,  of  six  hundred  and  eighteen 
pupils  examined;  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  or  only  about 
one-fifth,  were  admitted.  All  who  apply  do  not  come  forward 
to  these  examinations:  in  1836,  seven  hundred  and  forty-six 
names  were  inscribed,  and  but  six  hundred  and  eighteen  candi- 
dates presented  themselves,  so  that  the  number  of  original  appli- 
cants, in  1836,  was  actually  six  times  that  of  the  places  to  be  filled. 
There  are  four  examiners  appointed  annually  by  the  minister 
of  war,  on  the  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the 
school.  These  divide  between  them  the  difierent  districts  in 
which  the  examinations  are  to  1^  held,  and  repair,  at  a  stated 
time,  between  the  first  of  August  and  tenth  of  October,  to  the 
place  appointed.  The  performance  of  the  candidates  is  re- 
gistered according  to  a  scale  of  marks,  as  nearly  uniform  as 
the  judgment  of  difierent  individuals  allows;  these  registers 
being  compared,  the  candidates  are  admitted  in  the  order 
of  merit,  thus  determined,  as  far  as  the  number  of  vacancies 
permits,  the  admission  being  made  by  the  decision  of  a  board, 
the  composition  of  which  will  be  presently  stated.  Thus  this 
truly  national  institution  is  thrown  open  to  all  of  suitable  age, 
and  their  admission  depends  solely  upon  their  talents  and  ac- 
quirements. The  successful  candidates  are  informed  of  the 
result  of  their  examination,  and  join  the  school  early  in  No- 
vember. They  are  received  by  a  board  (jury)  of  examiners, 
who  subject  them  to  a  second  examination,  intended  to  verify 
the  first,  and  to  the  inspection  of  a  surgeon.  This  board  con- 
sists of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  two 
permanent  examiners  attached  to  the  school,  and  the  four  ex- 
aminers for  admission. 
61) 
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While  pupils  afe  admissible  to  this  school  as  early  as  sixteen 
years  of  age,  they  are  usually  older  on  entering;  of  one  hun« 
dred  and  twenty-six  pupils  admitted  in  1836,  seventy-four  were 
twenty  years,  and  thirty-six  nineteen  years  of  age.  There  are 
twenty-four  gratuitous  places  for  pupils  whose  families  are  in 
needy  circumstances;  of  these,  twelve  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
minister  of  war,  eight  of  the  minister  of  commerce,  and  four  of 
the  minister  of  marine.  These  bursaries  may  be  halved.  No 
pupil  who  is  lower  than  two-thirds  from  the  head  of  the  list,  in 
the  order  of  merit  at  admission,  is  eligible  to  a  bumurj  or  half 
bursary. 

Besides  the  students  thus  regularly  entering  the  school*  ft 
certain  number  of  youths  are  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures 
'l(auditenn  libres).  The  majority  of  these  are  foreigners.  There 
were  thirty-three  such  "auditeurs"  in  1835-6,  and  forty-five  in 
1636-7.  Among  these  were  Englishmen,  Belgians,  Germans, 
Poles,  Italiansi  Greeks,  WallachiaoSy  Turks,  Egyptians,  Mexi- 
cans, and  Bmaliani.  Not  one  ciUzen  of  the  United  States 
was  enjoying  this  privilege. 

Instruction.  The  highest  executive  authority  in  matters  of  in- 
struction, is  the  director  of  studies.*  This  office  was  created 
in  1804,  previous  to  which  time  the  council  of  instruction  had 
discharged  its  duties.  The  director  of  studies  oversees  the 
details  of  instruction,  being  immediately  responsible  to  the  com- 
mandant of  the  school  He  is  appointed  by  the  king,  on  the 
joint  nomination  of  the  council  of  instruction  of  the  school 
and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  is  a  member  of  all 
boards  convened  in  relation  to  its  affairs.  A  council,  termed 
the  council  of  instruction  (conseil  d'instruction),  and  composed 
of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies,  the  professors 
of  the  school,  one  master,  appointed  annually  by  the  teachers 
from  among  their  number,  and  the  librarian,  who  acts  as  se- 
cretary, meets  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of  business  re- 
lating to  instruction.    When  changes  are  required  in  the  courses 


*  To  the  director  of  studies,  the  eminent  philosopher  M.  Dulong,  whofe 
has  since  been  so  deeply  deplored  by  the  scientific  world,  I  am  indebted  for  an 
•pportunity  of  Tisiting  the  school,  and  of  being  present  at  its  examinationa. 
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or  in  the  examinations,  they  are  discussed  in- this  council  and 
referred  to  a  second,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chief 
legislative  body,  in  regard  to  the  subjects  composing  the  in- 
struction. 

This  council,  termed  the  council  of  improvement  (conseil 
de  perfectionnement),  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the 
director  of  studies,  the  five  examiners  in  the  school,  one  ex- 
aminer for  admission,  three  members  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences*  three  professors  in  the  school,  and  a  member  from 
each  of  the  branches  of  the  public  service  into  which  the  gra- 
duates enter. 

The  officers  directly  concerned  in  instruction  are,  the  pro- 
fessors and  the  repeaters  (r^p^titeurs).  The  professors  and 
masters  are  appointed  by  the  minister  of  war  on  the  joint  no* 
mination  of  the  council  of  instruction  and  of  the  particular  Acar 
demy  of  the  Institute  in  which  the  subject  of  instructioD  is 
classed.  The  professors  communicate  instruction  by  lecture 
and  by  general  interrogations  of  the  pupils.  The  repeaters 
conduct  the  special  interrogations,  and  give  aid  to  the  pupils 
while  engaged  in  study.  The  title  of  "repeater"  is,  no  doubt» 
derived  from  the  original  duty  of  these  teachers  having  been  to 
go  over  the  lessons  of  the  professors.  The  repeaters  do  the 
more  laborious  work  of  instruction,  and  since  their  substitution 
for  the  pupil  teachers,  who  were  employed  in  the  earlier  period 
of  the  existence  of  the  school,  have  been  considered  most  im- 
portant officers.  There  were  attached  to  the  institution,  in  1837, 
ten  professors,  five  masters,  and  twelve  repeaters.  Some  of 
the  most  distinguished  professors  have  risen  from  the  rank  of 
repeaters. 

There  are  two  divisions  of  the  pupils  for  instruction,  corres- 
ponding to  the  two  years'  duration  of  the  courses.  No  pupil 
is  allowed  to  remain  in  one  of  these  divisions  more  than  two 
years,  nor  in  the  school  more  than  three.  To  proceed  from 
the  first  division  to  the  second,  or  to  graduate,  an  examination 
must  be  passed  upon  the  studies  of  the  year  then  just  elapsed. 
Until  1798,  these  examinations  were  conducted  by  the  profes- 
sors, but  now  there  are  examiners,  who  are  not  connected  with 
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the  schooL  Two  of  these  are  permanent,  and  appointed  by  the 
minister  of  war  on  the  joint  nomination  of  the  Council  of  In- 
■truction  and  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  three  are  ap- 
pointed annually  on  the  recommendation  of  the  council  The 
examinations  on  mathematics  and  analytical  mechanics,  and 
of  members  of  the  graduating  class,  which  I  attended,  were 
decidedly  superior  to  any  which  I  saw  abroad,  except  in  a 
ringle  instance.  The  courses  of  the  first  year  are — analysis, 
geometry,  mechanics,  descriptive  geometry,  application  of  ana- 
lysis  to  geometrjr,  physics,  chemistry,  French  composition, 
topographical  drawing,  drawing  of  the  human  figure,  land- 
•cape  drawing,  and  India  ink  drawing.  Those  of  the  second 
year  are — a  continuation  of  the  analysis,  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  chemistry,  and  drawing  of  the  first  year,  besides  ma* 
chines,  geodesy  and  social  arithmetic,  architecture,  and  the 
German  language.  Up  to  1814,  there  were  courses  of  civil 
•Dgineering,  fortification,  and  the  science  and  art  of  war,  but 
these  were  then  transferred  to  the  special  school  of  applicatioB 
to  which  they  appropriately  belong.  The  difieient  branches 
are  not  all  taught  at  the  same  time,  and,  thereforet  do  not  all 
extend  throughout  the  whole  of  the  year.  Instruction  is  given 
in  physics  and  chemistry,  in  both  classes,  from  early  in  No* 
vember  to  the  middle  or  end  of  June,  or  the  beginning  of  July, 
and  in  topographical  drawing,  from  November  to  the  begin- 
ning of  June.  In  the  first  year*s  courses  of  architecture  and 
French,  and  in  the  second  year's  course  of  German,  from  the 
same  date  to  the  close  of  June  or  the  first  week  in  July.  The 
courses  of  analysis  and  geometry,  and  of  statics  and  dynamics, 
in  the  first  year,  follow  each  other  in  succession,  as  also 
those  of  descriptive  geometry  and  the  application  of  analysis. 
The  same  is  the  case  in  the  second  year  with  the  courses  of 
analysis  and  geometry,  of  mechanics  and  machines,  and  of 
geodesy  and  social  arithmetic.  The  lectures  are  followed  by 
revisions  and  general  interrogations,  to  which  the  closing  por- 
tion of  the  period  of  the  course  is  devoted.  The  number  of  lec- 
tures in  each  course  is  stated  in  the  following  table : 
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7*ible  oftlie  number  of  leaofu  in  the  different  departmcDla  of  itudj  in  the  Fo- 
Ijtechiiic  School. 


SUBJECTS  OF  STUDY. 


Jfe 


i2s 


Annlyaia  and  Cieometry,     ..... 

Mechanics,      ......•.- 

Madiinea,   .....-..■- 

Dncnptive  Gaoaetry 

Aluiljtic»l  Geometry,    ....-- 

8oci4l  Arithmetic, 

ttrt-. 

CliHmatry, 

Aichiteoture,  -......■- 

Prench  ComjKiitioli,     ....-- 

Gormaa  Luigui^ 

Topognphiol  Dnwing, 

Drawing  of  Iloman  Figure*  tc  Landiopca, 
India  Ink  Drawing,       ...... 


*  Tbs  lenuni  of  ■oalj'iii  and  of  mechanic*  include  lectnra,  r 
fenent  intarroKalioni  of  the  Hiwln  clan.  Then  eoune*  belongiDg  to  the  auut 
department,  the  leelurea  on  analyiii  and  interropationi  upon  them  mxaffOMi 
part  of  the  year,  and  the  itatici  and  dynamic*  the  other.  The  counet  of  lecture* 
■ra  fUkrwed  bj  a  feneral  renew,  ocosiatuig  of  interrogation*  by  the  profe**or 


t  Tha  ooone*  of  machioM,  fea^*7,  and  lodal  arithnetie,  in  tha  aeoattd  year, 
belong  In  the  MOM  dapartownl,  and  the  remark  joat  mad*  in  relation  to  the  eotuvM 
af  analjni  mnd  ■eehanlBi  ayplit*  abo  to  Ibem. 
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There  are  two  professors  of  mechanics  and  four  repeaters 
for  the  course  of  analysis  and  mechanics,  and  two  professors 
and  two  repeaters  for  that  of  chemistry.  The  courses  of  geo- 
desy and  topography,  machines,  and  social  arithmetic,  are  un- 
der the  same  professor,  who  has  a  repeater  as  an  assistant 
There  are  four  masters  for  the  drawing  departnient,  comprising 
that  of  the  human  figure,  of  landscapes,  and  in  India  ink.  Each 
of  the  other  subjects  have  a  professor  or  master  in  charge  of 
them,  and  each,  except  the  master  of  topographical  drawing, 
has  a  repeater. 

1  fear  that  even  a  sketch  of  the  ample  programme  of  this 
school  may  be  considered  as  leading  into  too  much  detail,  but 
will  endeavour,  as  briefly  as  possible,  to  give  some  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  courses,  since  I  cannot  omit  what  are  justly  con- 
sidered as  models  in  their  several  ways. 

Analtbis. 

FirH  Year,  Differential  and  integral  calcoloB,  to  indade  the  rectififiatkiQ  ind 
quadrature  of  plane  curves,  and  of  curved  surfaces,  and  tKe  cnlMtim  of  nlids. 

Second  Year.  Differential  and  integral  calculus  continued.  Elemeats  ot  the 
calculus  of  variations  and  of  finite  differences.    FormulsB  of  interpolation,  ^be. 

Mechanics. 

Fir$t  Year,  Statics. — Composition,  and  equilibrium  offerees.  Theory  of  pa- 
rallel forces.  Of  the  centre  of  gravity.  Attraction  of  a  point  by  a  homogeneous 
sphere.  D3rnamic8. — General  formuls  of  motion.  The  pendulum.  Projectiles. 
Problems  in  physical  astronomy. 

Second  Year,  Statics  continued.  Forces  applied  to  an  invariable  system. 
Principle  of  virtual  velocities.  Application  to  simple  mechanics.  Dynamics. 
D'Alembert's  principle.  Collision.  Moment  of  inertia,  &c  Hydrostatics. 
Hydrodynamics. 

Every  lecture  of  analysis  or  mechanics  is  preceded  or  followed  by  interroga- 
tions by  the  professor.  Problems  are  given  out  for  solution.  The  repeaters 
interrogate  the  pupils  three  times  per  week.  Afler  the  completion  of  the  course, 
general  interrogations  take  place,  upon  the  whole  subject,  by  the  professors  and 
npeaters. 

DiscRiPTivK  GaomraT. 

Problems  relating  to  the  right  line  and  plane  (twelve  problems).  Tangent 
planes  and  normals  to  curved  surfiices  (four  problems).  Intersectioiis  ^sur&oes 
<aev»n  problems).    Miscellaneous  problems  (seven). 

Applieaiunu  of  DeteripUve  Oeometry,    Problems  with  a  dngle  plana  of  pro- 
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jection,  and  a  acale  of  declivity.    Linear  perspective  (three  problems).    Shadowa 
(three  problems).    Stone  cutting  (seven  problems).    Carpentry  (four  problems). 
India  ink  drawing.    Elements  in  four  examples. 

Analytical  GEOMErar. 

The  rij^ht  line  and  plane.    Curved  surfaces. 

The  professor  may  precede  or  follow  his  lectures  by  interrogations.  During 
the  course  the  class  is  examined  by  the  repeaters,  and  at  the  close  of  the  studies 
of  Analytical  Geometry  there  is  a  general  review. 

Machines,  AsraoNOMY,  Geodesy,  and  Social  Ajuthmehc. 

BHementi  of  machines.  Machines  for  transporting  burthens  and  for  pressure. 
For  raising  liquids.  Moved  by  air,  by  water,  by  steam.  Useful  effect  of  ma- 
chines. 

Attronomy  and  Otode»y,  FormnlsB  of  spherical  trigonometry.  Measurement 
of  space  and  time.  Of  the  celestial  bodies.  Of  the  earth.  Elements  of  physical 
geography  and  hydrography.  Geodesy.  Instruments.  Figure  of  the  earth. 
Projection  of  maps  and  charts. 

Elements  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities.  Tables.  Insurances.  Life  in- 
surance, &c 

Interrogations  by  the  professor  accompany  the  lessons.  Those  by  the  repeater 
must  be  at  least  as  frequent  as  those  by  the  professor.  At  the  close  of  the  princi- 
pal courses  there  is  a  general  review,  in  the  way  of  interrogation,  by  the  professor 
and  repeater. 

Physics. 

Fir9t  Year,  1.  General  properties  of  bodies.  Falling  bodies.  Principle  of 
equilibrium  of  fluids.  Specific  gravities.  2.  Heat  Radiation,  conduction,  &.C. 
Vapours.  Latent  heat  3.  General  constitution  of  the  atmosphere.  Hygrome- 
try.  4.  Molecular  attraction.  Capillary  action.  5.  Electricity.  Laws  of  attrac- 
tion, repulsion,  distribution,  &c.  Atmospheric  electricity.  Modes  of  developing 
electricity. 

Second  Year,  6.  Magnetism.  Phenomena  and  laws  of  magnetism.  Instru- 
ments. Reciprocal  action  of  magnets  and  electrical  currents.  Electro-dynamics. 
Mutual  actions  of  electrical  currents.  Thermo-electric  phenomena.  7.  Acous- 
tics. Of  the  production,  propagation,  velocity,  &c.,  of  sound.  Acoustic  instru- 
ments.   8.  Optics.    Mathematical  and  physical  optics.    Optical  instruments. 

During  the  whole  course  the  repeaters  interrogate  each  division  twice  every 
week;  they  go  through  the  study. rooms,  and  give  any  explanations  which  may 
be  required  by  the  pupils. 

Chemistry. 

l^rff  Year,  General  principles.  Division  of  the  course.  Examination  of  the 
principal  simple  substances.  Mixtures  and  binary  compounds.  Laws  of  definita 
proportions,  &.c  Hydracids.  Oxacids  and  oxides.  Bases.  Neutral  binary 
oompounds.    Salts.    Principal  metals. 

Second  Year,  Reciprocal  action  of  acids  and  oxides.  Action  of  water  upon 
mHs.  Laws  of  BerthcJlet  discussed.  General  propartias  of  the  carbonataa,  and 
Aptdtl  atody  of  soiiie  of  the  more  important    Borates  and  ailicatea.    6I«m  and 
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pottery.  Nitrates.  Gtmpowder.  Phosphates,  &o.  Sulphates.  Chlorates. 
Chromates  and  other  classes  of  salts,  with  details  as  to  the  more  important  Ex- 
traction of  the  metals  from  their  ores,  methods  of  refining,  &o.  Organic  che- 
mistry.   Vegetable  sabstanoos.    Animal  substances. 

This  course  is  accompanied  by  manipulations  in  the  laboratory  of  the  institu- 
tion, in  which  the  most  useful  preparations  of  the  course  are  made  by  the  pupils 
themselves.  They  are  also  taught  the  principles  of  analysis,  both  mineral  and 
organic,  practically. 

AacBrnDCTURE. 

Component  parts  of  edifices.  Greneral  principles.  Materials.  Foundations. 
Strength.  Forms  and  proportions  of  the  parts  of  buildings.  Hoors.  RoofiK 
arches,  Slc.  Greneral  principles  of  the  compositions  of  parts  of  edifices.  Dlustnu 
tions  of  the  different  varieties  of  parts,  as  porticos,  porches,  vestibules,  halls,  && 
Composition  of  an  edifice.  Varieties  of  buildings«»as  colleges,  hospitals,  prisons, 
barracks,  &.c. 

The  pupils  copy  firom  the  board  tiie  sketches  of  the  proibssor,  and  draw  them 
carefully  when  required.  At  the  close  of  the  lectures  there  are  fimr  different  sab* 
jects  assigned,  upon  each  of  which  there  is  a  oompetition.  The  pupils  are  classi- 
fied according  to  the  result  of  these  competitions,  and  of  the  marks  for  their  gra- 
phic exercises  during  the  course.  The  best  designs  are  exhibited.  Three  India 
ink  drawings  are  made  on  architectural  subjects  during  this  ooone. 

FaxNCH  Composition. 

The  course  consists  principally  in  the  writing  of  essays  and  compositions  by 
the  pupils,  which  are  subsequently  criticised  during  the  recitations. 

German  Language. 

Elementsof  the  language.  Grammar  reading.  Themes  and  versions.  I>ery 
lecture  is  followed  by  an  examination  of  an  hour  and  a>half  in  duration,  by  the 
professor  or  repeater.  There  are  besides  exercises  of  pronunciation  and  common 
conversation. 

TorOGRAPHT. 

Exercises  in  topographical  drawing.  Different  modes  of  representing  the 
ground  by  horizontal  curves,  the  projections  of  lines  of  greatest  declivity,  and  by 
shading.  Conventional  signs.  Lettering.  The  exercises  of  th»  second  divisioa 
are  preceded  by  lessons  firom  the  professor  of  geodesy,  explanatory  of  the  theory. 

Drawing  of  the  Human  Figure  and  Landscape  Drawing. 

In  the  first  branch  the  pupils  are  divided  into  two  classes,  one  of  which  oopiet 
engravings,  and  the  other  draws  fh>m  modeb.  On  entering  the  school  the  pupils 
are  classified  according  to  the  drawings  which  they  made  at  the  examination  for 
admission.  They  are  then  divided  into  two  sections,  of  as  nearly  equal  strength 
as  possibte,  and  assigned,  each  one,  to  a  master,  with  whom  they  remain  duriii^ 
their  course.  One  of  the  drawiiig«4nasters  is  speoialiy  charged  with  the  consv  ^ 
drawing  firom  casts  and  firom  nature.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  yeaiv  te 
highest  third  of  the  pupils  of  each  seoite  of  the  fbnMC  %Bt  divisioa  g«t».tt» 
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tMcher  of  drawings  in  water  colours,  and  remain  for  two  months.  They  retoni 
to  their  sections,  and  are  replaced  by  the  next  division,  each  pupil  occupying^  a 
third  of  the  second  year  in  this  kind  of  drawing^.  The  merits  of  the  drawings 
are  judged  every  two  months.  After  the  first  of  May  the  ordinary  drawing  les- 
sons are  replaced  by  those  in  water  colours. 

Besides  these  regular  studies,  there  are  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lectures  on  ana- 
tomy and  physiology,  given  towards  the  close  of  the  second  year,  during  hours 
not  devoted  to  the  regular  branches,  and  which  it  is  optional  with  the  pupils  to 
attend  or  not.    Fencing,  music,  and  dancing  lessons,  are  also  given. 

During  the  interrogations  by  the  professors  and  repeaters, 
notes  are  taken  of  the  merit  of  the  answers  of  the  pupils,  accord- 
ing to  a  uniform  scale  of  marks.  These  are  communicated 
with  the  subjects  of  each  lecture  or  recitation  to  the  director  of 
studies,  and  placed  upon  record,  as  assisting  in  determining  the 
merit  of  the  pupils.  The  examiners  mark  according  to  the 
same  scale.  The  pupils  are  classified  after  the  examinations  in 
the  several  departments,  and  in  taking  the  average  for  the  stand- 
ing in  general  merit,  a  different  weight  is  allowed  to  the  different 
courses.  Mathematics  counts  most,  and  then  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, descriptive  geometry  and  geodesy  united,  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  pupils,  count  the  same — then  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  graphic  exercises  of  the  course  occupy  a  very  considerable 
part  of  the  lime  of  the  pupils;  indeed,  by  some  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, friends  of  the  school  and  of  its  general  arrangements, 
this  portion  of  the  course  is  thought  to  have  received  too  great 
an  extension. 

The  examinations  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  two  years  of  study 
are  divided  into  four;  the  first,  on  the  courses  of  the  first  year, 
including  analysis,  part  of  analytical  geometry,  and  mechanics; 
the  second,  on  chemistry;  the  third,  on  physics;  the  fourth,  on 
descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and  part  of  analytical 
geometry.  The  examination  at  the  close  of  the  second  year  is 
divided  as  follows: — First,  analysis,  analytical  geometry,  me- 
chanics, effects  of  machines  and  social  arithmetic.  Second, 
chemistry.  Third,  physics.  Fourth,  geodesy,  description  of 
machines,  and  architecture.  The  examinations  on  analysis 
and  its  applications,  and  mechanics,  are  conducted  by  the  two 
permanent  examiners.  The  pupils  are  examined  singly  and 
70 
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without  the  presence  of  their  comrades,  and  each  examiner 
occupies  a  separate  room.  Where  the  branches  admit  of  it, 
the  examinations  are  viva  voce,  the  student  using  the  black- 
board when  required. 

After  the  examinations  are  completed,  the  results  are  report- 
ed to  a  Board,  who,  with  all  the  materials  before  them  from  the 
examiners  and  from  the  school,  decide  whether  the  pupils  may 
pass  to  the  higher  division,  or  are  admissible  into  the  public 
service,  according  to  the  division  to  which  they  belong.  This 
board  ("jury")  consists  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of 
studies,  the  two  permanent  and  three  temporary  examiners. 

Few  of  the  pupils  do  not  pass  these  examinations,  severe  as 
they  are,  which  is  attributable  to  the  closeness  of  the  examina- 
tions for  admission.  In  1636,  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-one 
pupils  examined  in  each  of  the  divisions,  only  eight  in  the  higher 
and  five  in  the  lower  were  required  to  go  over  their  courses. 
This  is  a  great  gain  to  the  institution  in  every  respect,  on  the 
score  of  moral  and  intellectual  progress,  as  well  as  of  discipline 
and  economy. 

The  arrangement  of  the  time  allotted  to  study,  like  the  simi- 
lar points  in  regard  to  instruction,  is  a  matter  of  very  minute 
regulation.  The  pupils  study  in  large  rooms,  conveniently  fitted 
up  for  the  purpose,  and  where  they  receive  by  lot,  at  entrance, 
places  which  they  retain,  in  general,  during  the  course.  The 
interrogations  or  recitations  take  place  in  rooms  adapted  to  that 
purpose,  separate  from  the  larger  lecture  halls.  These  recitation- 
rooms  are  also  open  to  the  pupils  in  winter,  during  recreation 
hours,  and  after  supper;  and  in  summer,  whenever  the  weather  is 
bad,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  spending  the  time  in  the  open  air, 
besides  at  certain  stated  periods  before  the  examinations.  The 
superintendence  of  studies,  so  far  as  entrusted  to  the  pupils,  will 
be  described  under  the  head  of  discipline.  The  repeaters  are 
present  during  the  periods  devoted  to  the  studies  of  their  seve- 
ral departments,  and,  except  in  the  cases  of  the  graphic  exer- 
cises, where  it  is  not  allowed,  are  expected  to  give  assistance 
to  the  pupils  who  ask  for  it. 

The  order  of  the  day  in  the  institution  is  arranged  with  a 
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view  to  bring  the  lectures,  recitations,  and  studies  of  particular 
branches,  together.  Besides  this,  there  are  study-hours,  called 
free,  in  which  the  student  may  employ  himself  as  he  pleases, 
otherwise  than  in  drawing  of  any  kind  (graphic  exercises). 
The  following  table,  which  contains  the  order  of  the  day  for 
the  lower  class  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  with  the  subse- 
quent remarks  giving  the  variation  from  it  in  the  second  pe- 
riod, will  show  sufficiently  the  principle  of  arrangement.  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  vertical  columns  signify  that  the  duties  are 
not  necessarily  according  to  the  order  of  time  as  laid  down  in 
the  table,  but  that  one  may  take  the  place  of  the  other. 
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The  alterations  in  this  programme,  between  the  first  of  May 
and  the  end  of  the  scholastic  year,  are  very  trifling.  The 
courses  of  analysis  have  been  completed,  as  well  as  that  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  hence  are  no  longer  to  be  found  in  the 
Kst  of  duties.  The  study-hours,  from  five  to  seven  on  Tuesday 
and  Friday,  are  transferred  to  from  seven  to  nine,  and  the  two 
hours,  from  five  to  seven,  are  occupied  in  water-colour  draw- 
ings. 

There  is  probably  no  school  richer  than  this  in  the  means  of 
illustrating  the  various  courses  which  are  taught  in  it  It  has 
extensive  collections  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  of 
models  of  machines,  of  mathematical  instruments,  of  drawings 
and  models  in  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  and 
in  topography,  and  of  drawings,  engravings,  and  casts  for  the 
courses  of  drawing.  The  cabinets  of  apparatus  and  models 
are  under  the  charge  of  three  curators  (conservateurs),  who 
are  expected  not  only  to  keep  in  order  the  existing  collections, 
but  to  add  to  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  professors. 

While  such  ample  provisions  are  made  for  the  intellectual 
education  of  the  pupils,  and  their  physical  education  is  attended 
to  in  at  least  a  reasonable  degree,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  pro- 
Tision  is  made  for  moral  or  religious  instruction  within  the 
walls  of  the  institution,  or  for  regular  attendance  upon  such  du- 
ties without  the  walls. 

Discipline.  The  discipline  of  the  school  is  thoroughly  military, 
and  the  means  of  carrying  it  out  in  all  its  strictness  are  provided. 
The  regulations  are  very  minute,  and  fix,  in  detail,  the  pun- 
ishment considered  equivalent  to  each  oflence,  as  well  for 
those  against  morals  as  transgressions  of  the  regulations  them- 
selves. The  punishments  are — 1.  Private  admonition  by  the 
commandant  or  vice-commandant.  2.  Public  reprimand  before 
the  corps  of  pupils.  3.  Confinement  to  the  walls  of  the  institu- 
tion, or  stoppage  of  leave.  4.  Confinement  to  the  house.  5. 
Imprisonment  within  the  walls.  6.  Military  imprisonment.  7. 
Dismission.  The  usual  punishment  for  trivial  ofl^ences  is  the 
stoppage  ("sortie"),  one  of  which  is  equivalent  to  a  deprivation 
of  the  general  leave  of  absence  for  half  a-day.    This  may  he 
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awarded  by  an  officer  as  low  as  an  adjutant  It  follows  cer- 
tain specified  offences,  as  overstaying  a  leave,  when  the  num- 
ber of  stoppages  is  in  proportion  to  the  time  of  overstaying  the 
leave,  and  is  even  assigned  for  a  failure  in  recitation.  Im- 
prisonment within  the  walls  can  only  be  awarded  by  the  com- 
mandant, vice-commandant,  or  director  of  studies,  and  excludes 
the  student  from  the  recitation-room.  Confinement  in  the  mi- 
litary prison  requires  the  order  of  the  commandant,  who  reports 
the  case  at  once  to  the  minister  of  war.  Dismission  cannot 
take  place  without  the  sanction  of  the  minister.  Cases  of  dis- 
cipline, supposed  to  involve  dismission  or  the  loss  of  a  bursary, 
are  referred  to  a  board  called  the  council  of  discipline,  and 
composed  of  the  two  commandants,  the  director  of  studies, 
two  professors,  two  captain  inspectors,  the  captain  instructor, 
and  one  administrator. 

For  military  exercises,  and  the  general  furtherance  of  dis- 
cipline, the  pupils  form  a 'battalion,  divided  into  four  companies, 
each  division  of  the  school  forming  two  companies.  From 
each  company  eight  petty  officers,  called  sergeants,  ai^e  taken, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  merit-roll  of  the  division,  making 
thirty-two  in  the  whole  battalion.  These  sergeants  are  distuok- 
guished  by  appropriate  military  badges.  The  sergeants  have 
chai^  of  the  other  pupils  in  the  study-rooms,  halls,  recitation- 
rooms,  refectory,  laboratories,  and  lecture-rooms,  and  two  of 
them  in  turn  are  joined  with  a  higher  officer,  an  adjutant,  in  the 
inspection  of  the  food.  They  have  charge  in  general  of  the  de- 
tails of  police.  The  second  sergeants  are  entrusted  with  the  col- 
lection of  the  money  due  by  their  comrades  for  letters  and  other 
authorized  expenses.    These  officers  are  appointed  once  a-year« 

On  Wedn^ay,  from  half  past  two  in  Uie  ailemoon  to  half 
past  dght,  in  the  summer,  and  to  nine  in  the  winter,  and  on 
Sunday,  from  after  inspection  to  ten  at  night,  the  pupils  are 
allowed  to  be  absent  from  the  institution.  They  are  required 
to  wear  their  uniform  when  abroad.  On  their  return  they  sign 
their  name  to  a  list  kept  by  the  porter,  who  marks  and  reports 
the  time  of  their  return.  A  certain  number  of  stoppages  is  as- 
signed for  a  breach  of  punctuality,  according  to  its  extent 
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On  certain  afternoons  the  parents  and  relations  of  pupils  are 
permitted  to  see  them  in  the  parlour,  from  three  to  a  quarter  to 
four.  The  pupils  do  not  perform  any  duties  of  police;  their 
arms  are  cleaned  and  kept  by  an  armourer,  and  barrack-keep- 
ers are  appointed  for  the  police  of  the  quarters — ^provisions  which 
I  look  upon  as  defects. 

Graduation.  As  already  stated,  the  board  of  examination 
decide  formally  upon  the  claims  of  the  pupils  of  the  second  year 
to  be  graduated,  and  arrange  the  rolls  in  the  order  of  merit 
The  pupils  then,  in  turn,  choose  the  department  of  the  public 
service  which  thev  wish  to  enter,  and  in  case  there  is  no  va- 
cancy  in  this  department,  are  still  entitled  to  priority  of  choice 
in  other  branches  over  those  below  them.  The  school  has 
supplied,  between  the  years  1795  and  1836,  four  thousand  and 
thirty-six  members  to  the  public  service,  or  an  average  of  more 
than  ninety-six  annually.  Of  these,  the  following  numbers  have 
entered  the  different  branches  of  the  military  service,  namely: 
the  artillery,  sixteen  hundred  and  ninety-six;  engineers,  nine 
hundred  and  seventeen;  staff,  twenty-five;  geographical  engi- 
neers, one  hundred  and  eight;  the  manufacture  of  saltpetre  and 
powder,  nineteen:  the  infantry,  or  line  of  the  army,  one  hundred 
and  nineteen ;  total,  two  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
six.  Besides  these,  there  have  entered  the  naval  service:  in  the 
artillery,  fifty-five;  engineers,  one  hundred  and  eighteen;  hydro- 
graphical  engineers,  thirteen;  navy  proper,  one  hundred  and 
five;  total,  two  hundred  and  ninety-one.  Also  the  civil  service: 
in  the  corps  of  mines,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six;  roads  and 
bridges,  seven  hundred  and  eighteen;  tobacco,  seven;  total,  eight 
hundred  and  sixty-one. 

There  are  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  graduates  of  the  school 
in  the  higher  branches  of  public  instruction,  but  as  they  have 
left  the  services  just  enumerated  for  these  stations,  they  are 
included  in  the  list  just  given.  In  1836,  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-one  graduates,  nine  only  did  not  enter  the  public  service. 
As  an  additional  means  of  making  the  school  useful  to  the 
country,  it  has  been  proposed  that  a  corps  of  architects  should 
be  formed,  to  be  supplied  from  the  school,  and  further  to  exempt 
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those  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  the  career  of  scientific  id^ 
strnction  from  the  examination  for  the  baccalaureate  of  sciences* 

On  entering  these  several  services,  the  graduates  pass  to  the 
schools  of  application,  or  special  schools,  intended  to  give  the 
technical  preparation  necessary;  a  notice  of  those  which  prepare 
for  civil  pursuits  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Madame  Laplace  has  recently  founded  a  prize,  to  be  given 
to  the  first  on  the  list  of  graduates  from  the  school  every  year^ 
and  designed  to  testify  the  great  interest  which  her  deceased 
husband  took  in  its  welfare.  Laplace  was  one  of  the  first  ex- 
aminers of  the  candidates  for  graduation,  in  1796. 

Domestic  Economy.  The  administration  of  the  fiscal  afiairs 
of  the  school  is  committed  to  a  board  consisting  of  the  com- 
mandant and  vice-commandant,  the  director  of  studies,  two 
professors,  designated  by  the  council  of  instruction,  two  inspec- 
tors of  studies  in  turn,  according  to  rank,  the  administrator  or 
steward  as  reporter  (rapporteur),  the  treasurer  as  secretary. 
The  last  two  named  agents  are  consulting  members  only.  This 
board  meets  twice  every  month.  It  prepares  the  estimates  for 
the  expenses  of  the  school,  which  are  submitted  to  the  minister 
of  war.  The  form  of  these  and,  indeed,  of  all  the  accounts, 
is  laid  down  minutely  in  regulations. 

The  payment  made  by  parents  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pupils  does  not  go  into  the  treasury  of  the  institution,  but  into 
the  general  central  treasury  of  the  country.  The  school  fur- 
nishes the  pupil,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  with  his  board,  lodging, 
clothing,  and  petty  expenses.  For  repairs  of  clothing  and  petty 
expenses,  a  special  sum  is  set  aside,  of  which  the  student  re- 
ceives an  account  Parts  of  the  supply  of  clothing,  &c.,  at  en- 
trance, may  be  furnished  by  the  parents,  but  the  rest  is  supplied 
by  the  school  at  the  parents'  expense. 

The  steward  (administrateur)  is  the  executive  oflScer  of  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  school — prepares  all  matters  of  busi- 
ness for  the  consideration  of  the  council  of  administration,  and 
the  estimates  of  every  kind,  regular  and  contingent;  presents 
the  plans  and  estimates  of  the  architect  of  the  school  for  repairs 
or   new  buildings,    and   superintends   their  execution  when 
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tiuthorized;  makes  contracts  and  receives  the  articles  contract- 
ed for;  has  charge  of  the  issue  of  all  articles,  of  the  storehouses, 
and  of  the  servants ;  superintends  the  infirmary :  he  nominates 
the  subordinate  persons  emfdoyed  in  his  department,  and  is  re- 
sponsible directly  to  the  council,  in  virtue  of  the  authority  of 
M^hich  he  is  supposed  to  act 

Under  this  officer  are  the  treasurer  of  the  school,  who  also 
acts  as  secretary  to  the  council  of  administration,  and  the  store- 
keeper. The  librarian  and  curators  are  responsible  also  for 
the  several  collections  under  their  charge.  A  physician,  aU 
tached  to  the  school,  makes  a  regular  daily  visit,  and  is  called 
in  whenever  required.  He  has  two  health  officers  under  him, 
for  the  service  of  the  infirmary,  and  the  sisters  of  charity  act 
OS  nurses. 

Schools  op  Pbacticb  into  which  the  Graduatss  op  the 

Polytechnic  School  pass. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  services  into  which  the  gradu- 
ates are  received  are  the  military,  naval,  and  civil.  There  are 
special  schools  of  practice  for  the  land  artillery  and  engineers, 
and  for  the  staff  or  topographical  engineers.  The  officers  who 
have  charge  of  the  manufacture  of  powder  are  sent  to  the  dif- 
ferent government  establishments  for  practice.  The  graduates 
intended  for  the  naval  artillery  go  to  the  school  of  practice  for 
the  land  artillery  at  Metz;  those  for  the  naval  engineers,  to  a 
special  school  at  L'Orient  The  hydrographical  engineers  enter 
at  once  upon  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duties  in  subordinate 
situations.  The  courses  in  these  schools,  or  the  apprenticeship 
to  the  duties  of  the  service,  vary  from  two  to  three  years,  ac- 
cording to  the  branch.  The  civil  services  have  the  schools  of 
practice  for  the  corps  of  roads  and  bridges,  and  of  mines,  and 
for  the  manufacture  of  tobacco. 

SCHOOL  OF  ROADS  AXD  BRID6E& 

The  corps  of  civil  engineers,  entitled  Corps  of  Roads  and 
Bridges  (corps  de  ponts  et  chauss^),  have  in  charge  all  the 
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tunity  of  performing  some  of  the  principal  physical  experiments. 
They  are  superintended,  while  thus  occupied,  by  repeaters. 
During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  the  students  are 
called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory;  and  during 
the  second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third, 
the  two  sections  who  follow  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts  and  metallurgy,  are  employed  in  manipulations  con- 
nected with  them.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintendence, 
called  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is 
subordinate  to  the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  of  acquiring  a  general  practice  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  school  are  in- 
valuable, and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
establishment. 

The  materials  for  constructing  models  of  some  of  the  more 
useful  works,  and  apparatus  relating  to  the  arts,  are  furnished 
to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  their  instructors. 
The  collections  of  mathematical  and  physical  apparatus,  and 
in  technology,  are  very  respectable,  and  are  increasing,  it  being 
clearly  understood  by  those  who  control  the  school,  that  these 
and  similar  collections  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  courses.  There  is  a  library  of  works  relating 
to  the  arts,  which  is  open  to  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  on  stated  days,  and  during  particular  hours,  for  con- 
sultation. 

The  practical  application  of  the  subjects  taught  is  early  intro- 
duced to  the  students  by  problems,  requiring  more  or  less  inge- 
nuity in  their  solution;  from  these  the  next  step  is  to  require  the 
detailed  plan  of  some  simple  work,  and  from  this  the  exercise 
rises  to  the  drawings,  estimates,  and  descriptive  memoir  accom- 
panying the  supposed  arrangement  of  some  complex  establish- 
ment for  manufacturing  or  other  purpose  of  the  arts. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  connect  practice  in  the  use  of  me- 
chanical tools  with  that  in  general  manipulation,  even  as  a  spe- 
cial course,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur, 
as  one  of  the  questions  of  most  doubtful  solution  relating  to  this 
class  of  schools. 
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two  classes,  according  to  the  pay  received  from  the  gOtem- 
ment  The  pupils  from  the  polytechnic  school  enter  the  se- 
cond of  these  classes.  They  remain  at  the  school  not  less  than 
two  nor  more  than  four  years.  During  the  winter  there  arc 
courses  of  mineralogy,  geology,  the  working,  refining,  and 
assayi/%  of  metals,  the  working  of  mines,  drawing,  and  the 
English  and  German  languages.  At  the  close  of  these  courses 
the  pupils  are  examined. 

The  students  of  the  first  year  are  employed  during  the  sum- 
mer in  chemical  manipulation  in  the  laboratories  of  the  school, 
which  are  admirably  provided  for  this  purpose,  in  making  geo- 
logical excursions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  and  in  the  usd 
of  surveying  instruments.  During  the  similar  periods  of  the  fol- 
lowing years,  the  students  are  sent  into  the  departments,  and 
sometimes  abroad,  to  make  particular  examinations  in  relation 
to  their  profession,  and  on  their  return  are  expected  to  present 
a  memoir  descriptive  of  their  investigations. 

The  students  of  the  first,  or  highest  class,  are  present  at  the  sit- 
tings of  the  general  council  of  mines,  to  familiarise  them  with  the 
business  of  the  corps.  After  their  final  examination  they  are  class- 
ed in  the  order  of  merit,  and  receive  their  first  promotion  accord- 
ingly. The  scientific  collections  of  this  school  are  of  the  highest 
interest  Those  made  by  the  members  of  the  corps  of  mines, 
and  specially  applicable  to  their  service,  could  not  be  replaced. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AND  MANUFACTURES  OF  FARia* 

This  school  was  founded  in  1829,  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing suitable  instruction  for  young  men  intending  to  become  civil 
engineers,  superintendents  of  manufactories  and  work-shops^ 
architects,  machinists,  &c.  It  is  intended  to  afiford  instruction 
of  a  character  similar  to  that  of  the  poljrtechnic  school,  but 
applicable  to  the  arts  in  general.     The  school  has,  since  its 


*  M.  Lavall^e,  director,  to  whose  kindneas  I  am  indebted  for  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  schooL  MM.  Donuui,  Fedet,  Fayen,  and  Milne  Edwarda,  an 
among  the  profeeaors  of  this  institution. 
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establishment,  been  recognised  by  the  government,  \irho  have 
supplied  funds  for  the  admission  of  pupils  from  different  parts 
of  France;  in  1836-7,  twenty-eight  pupils  were  thus  admitted, 
whose  expenses  were  defrayed  entirely,  or  in  part,  from  a  spe- 
cific appropriation  by  the  chamber.  The  society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  national  industry,  in  France,  has  al#  given 
their  sanction  to  the  school,  by  establishing  six  half  bursaries, 
to  be  filled  every  three  years. 

Oovemment  of  the  school  This  is  vested  in  a  general  director 
and  council  of  studies,  who  delegate  a  portion  of  their  authority 
to  a  director  of  studies.  The  director  has  the  general  administra- 
tion of  the  establishment,  residing  in  it;  conducts  the  correspon- 
dence, and  appoints  the  officers,  the  higher  ones  being  nominated 
by  the  council.  The  council  of  studies  is  composed  of  the  di- 
rector of  studies  and  of  a  certain  number  of  professors.  They 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  the  courses  of  instruction,  to 
admissions,  to  examinations,  and  certificates  on  leaving  the 
institution.  They  elect  their  president  and  secretary,  and  hold 
monthly  meetings.  During  the  recess  of  this  council  they  are 
replaced  by  a  council  of  order,  consisting  of  the  director  of 
studies  and  at  least  one  professor,  who  meet  weekly. 

The  officers  of  the  school,  besides  the  general  director  and 
the  director  of  studies,  are  the  professors  and  masters,  repeat- 
ers (r^p^titeurs),  and  preparers  (pr^parateurs).  The  repeaters 
hear  the  recitation  upon  the  subjects  on  which  the  professors 
have  lectured;  the  preparers  get  ready  the  experimental  part 
of  the  lectures  on  chemistry  and  physics.  There  are  thirteen 
professors,  two  masters,  and  six  repeaters,  besides  the  two  di- 
rectors and  other  officers. 

General  arrangements.  The  school  is  for  day-scholars  only, 
but  when  requested,  the  director  recommends  a  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  pupil,  and  there  is,  in  fact,  a  boarding-house  in 
the  neighbourhood  especially  established  for  the  reception  of 
pupils  of  the  school  and  of  candidates  for  admission.  The  in- 
stitution is  open  every  day,  except  Sunday  and  Thursday,  from 
eight  until  four  o'clock;  on  Thursday,  from  eight  until  one. 
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ment  has  the  disadvantage  that,  instead  of  seeing  a  variety  of 
work,  the  pupils  are  frequently  confined  to  one  kind,  according 
to  the  description  of  orders  taken  by  the  lessee  of  the  shops. 
The  plan  of  varied  work,  in  which  the  pupils  were  employed 
during  certain  hours  of  the  day,  as  apprentices,  was  found  too 
expensive.  The  difficulties  of  practical  education  in  these 
branches,  out  of  the  regular  work-shops,  will  be  referred  to  again. 

SCHOOLS  OF  ARTS  OF  PRUSSIA. 

In  Prussia,  every  trade  in  which  a  want  of  skill  may  jeopard 
human  life,  is  regulated  by  law;  and  before  its  exercise  can  be 
commenced,  a  license  is  required,  to  obtain  which  an  examina- 
tion must  be  passed.  This  requisition  of  the  law  is  considered 
to  involve  a  reciprocal  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  afford  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  necessary 
knowledge,  and  schools  have  accordingly  been  established  for 
the  purpose.  Twenty  of  the  regencies  of  the  kingdom  already 
have  technical  schools  established  in  them,  where  instruction  is, 
in  general,  given  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  or  province,  or  for 
a  very  trifling  remuneration;  and  it  is  the  intention  that  each 
regency  shall  have  at  least  one  such  school  within  its  limits. 
When  there  is  a  burgher  school  in  the  place  intended  as  the  lo- 
cality for  one  of  these  technical  schools,  the  two  schools  are 
connected  as  already  described:  at  Potsdam,  the  special  tech- 
nical course  alone  being  given  in  a  separate  department.  In 
all  cases  the  government  supplies  the  apparatus  for  the  courses 
of  mechanics,  physics,  and  chemistry;  furnishes  the  requisite  en- 
gravings for  the  courses  of  drawing;  and  supplies  works  for  the 
library  and  for  instruction.  The  courses  are  intended  to  reach 
the  grade  of  the  lower  class  of  the  Berlin  Institute  of  Arts,  to  be 
subsequently  described,  a  purpose  which  is  actually  accom- 
plished in  a  part  of  the  schools.  Some  of  the  communes  have 
erected  schools  similar  to  these,  at  their  own  expense,  or  have 
aided  in  establishing  or  improving  the  provincial  schools.  The 
cost  of  these  twenty  schools,  annually,  is  between  seven  and 
ten  thousand  dollars. 

The  most  promising  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools  usually 
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and  raising  of  powers.    The  binomial  theorem.    Powers  and 
root  of  polynomials.    LiOgarithms.    Progressions. 

Geometry.  The  principal  propositions  of  plane,  superficialt 
and  solid  geometry.  The  application  of  algebra  to  geometry. 
Mensuration. 

Besides  these  necessary  qualifications,  the  council  of  the 
school  recommend  to  candidates  the  further  study  of  the  ele- 
ments of  descriptive  geometry,  of  plane  trigonometry,  and  of 
analytical  geometry,  and  to  acquire  some  general  ideas  of  [Ay- 
sics  and  chemistry.  They  are  particularly  advised,  also,  to 
prosecute  drawing,  and  especially  ornamental  drawing. 

Instruction.  The  full  course  at  the  central  school  lasts  three 
years,  as  at  the  polytechnic  school.  '*  The  instruction  is  con^ 
posed  of  lectures,  of  daily  interrogations,  of  graphic  exercises 
or  drawing  (travaux  graphiques),  of  manipulations  in  che- 
mistry, stone-cutting,  carpentry,  physics  and  mechanics,  of 
constructions,  problems,  plans,  partial  competitions,  or  trials 
of  skill  by  the  pupils,  and  of  general  examinations.'* 

The  studies  and  exercises  of  the  first  year,  as  well  as  the  lec- 
tures of  the  succeeding  years,  are  obligatory  upon  all  the  pupils. 
They  are  intended  to  lay  the  foundation  upon  which  the  special 
courses  are  to  rest,  conveying  principles  applicable  to  all  arts. 
The  drawings  and  manipulations,  and  the  projects  or  plans  for 
work,  are  divided  into  two  sections,  one  general,  the  other  spe- 
cial. The  four  sections  of  the  special  division  are,  first,  the 
construction  of  machines  and  the  mech$inic  arts;  second,  en- 
gineering, building,  the  physical  arts,  as  warming,  lighting,  &c.; 
third,  chemistry  applied  to  the  arts;  fourth,  mining  and  metal- 
lurgy, or  the  working  of  metals.  The  pupil  decides  at  the  end 
of  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  to  which  of  these  sec- 
tions he  means  to  attach  himself. 

There  are  three  divisions,  or  classes,  corresponding  to  the 
three  years  of  study,  to  proceed  from  one  to  the  other  of  which 
the  pupil  must  pass  a  satisfactory  examination  on  the  subject  of 
the  preceding  year. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  courses  of  the  three 
years. 
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testimonials  of  the  candidates  who  present  the  best  claims  are 
forwarded  to  the  director  at  Berlin,  who  decides  finally  upon  the 
several  nominations.  The  pupils  from  the  provincial  schools 
have,  in  general,  the  preference  over  other  applicants.  At  the 
same  time  notice  is  given  by  the  president  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  National  Industry,  in  relation  to  the  bursaries 
vacant  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  The  qualifications  es- 
sential to  admission  are — to  read  and  write  the  German 
language  with  correctness  and  facility,  and  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  arithmetic  in  all  its  branches.  The  candidate 
must,  besides,  be  at  least  seventeen  years  of  age.  Certain  of 
the  pupils,  as  will  be  hereafter  more  fully  stated,  require  to  have 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  trade.  The  Seydlitz  bursars  must, 
in  addition,  show — 1st.  That  their  parents  were  not  artisans,* 
relatives  of  the  founder  having  the  preference  over  other 
applicants.  2d.  That  they  have  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade, 
if  they  intend  to  follow  one  not  taught  in  the  institution.  9d. 
They  must  enter  into  an  engagement  that  if  they  leave  the  me- 
chanical career  they  will  pay  back  the  amount  of  their  bursa- 
ries. There  are  sixty  or  seventy  gratuitous  pupils  in  the  school, 
of  whom  eighteen  are  upon  the  Seydlitz  foundation.  Forty  are 
admitted  annually,  this  number  having  been  adopted  because  it 
is  found  that,  in  the  course  of  the  first  month,  about  a  fourth  of 
the  newly  admitted  pupils  fall  away  from  the  institution.  Each 
bursar  receives  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  per  annum 
for  maintenance.  The  education  is  gratuitous.  The  regular 
pupils  enter  on  the  first  of  October,  but  the  director  is  authorized 
to  admit,  at  his  pleasure,  applicants  who  do  not  desire  to  be- 
come bursars,  but  who  support  themselves,  receiving  gratui- 
tously, however,  the  instruction  aflforded  by  the  institution. 

The  education  of  the  pupils  is  either  solely  theoretical,  or 
combines  theory  and  practice,  according  to  the  calling  which 
they  intend  to  follow.  The  first  division  is  composed  of  students, 

*  The  object  of  M.  Von  Seydlitz  appears  to  haye  been  to  oonnteract,  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  his  power,  the  tendency  to  the  increase  of  the  learned  professions,  at  tlit 
expense  of  the  mechanic  arts,  by  an  inducement  to  a  course  exactly  contrary  |o 
the  usual  one. 
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described  in  the  course,  with  prisms  of  plaster,  of  one-fborth  the  size  of  ordiDary 
bricks.  These  arc  executed  under  the  superintendence  of  the  professor  and 
repeater. 

Analytical  Chemistry,  The  course  consists  of  twenty  lessons  in  mineral  analy- 
sis, and  sixteen  in  organic  analysis.  During  the  course,  special  laboratories  are 
open,  in  which  the  pupils,  in  turn,  practice  the  processes  most  useful  in  their  uiu 
tended  callings. 

Chemistry  applied  to  the  Arts.  Each  section  of  the  course  occupies  a  year, 
and  consists  of  twelve  lectures.  Section  A.  The  materials  drawn  from  the  earth 
and  applicable  to  all  the  arts;  the  manufacture  of  mineral  preparations;  the  pre- 
paration of  plaster,  lime,  and  mortar;  the  manufiu^ture  of  pottery,  enamel,  and 
glass;  the  extraction  of  metals;  the  composition  of  alloys;  the  different  applica- 
tions of  raw  or  residual  matters  in  the  arts,  agriculture,  and  domestic  economy* 
The  same  method  of  requiring  plans  and  memoirs,  as  above  described,  b  fi)llowed 
in  this  course. 

Architecture  and  CivU  Engineering,  Section  A.  Architecture,  elements  of 
architectural  forms.  Discussion  of  different  buildings,  public  and  private,  ma- 
sonry, carpentry,  joiner*s  work,  lock-smith*s  work,  roofing,  foundations,  esti- 
mates, plans.  The  students  visit  different  works  in  the  course  of  erection,  and 
are  exercised  in  drawing  plans  and  in  taking  levels.  Section  R  Roads ;  bridges 
of  stone  and  wood;  suspension  bridges;  movable  bridges;  river  navigation;  canal 
navigation;  supply  and  distribution  of  water. 

Geognosy  and  Mining,  Section  A.  Geography,  physical  geography,  mineralo- 
gy, geology.  The  principal  mineral  and  geological  species  are  presented  to  the 
students,  and  excursions  are  made  in  summer,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
for  practice.  Section  B.  1.  Mining.  General  principles.  Means  of  excavation. 
Working  of  Mines.  Details  of  working.  Mining  jurisprudence.  3.  Cieneral 
metallurgy.  Mechanical  preparation  of  the  ores.  Reduction  and  refining  of  the 
different  metals. 

Special  Metallurgy  of  Iron.  Section  A.  Smelting  furnaces  and  foundries. 
Treatment  of  ores  to  obtain  cast  iron.  Refining  of  iron.  Section  B.  Mano- 
fiicture  of  iron  and  steeL 

Special  Courses  for  the  Third  Year. 
The  Steam-engine^  with  the  details  of  its  construction,  varieties,  and  applica- 
tions. 
Rail-roads,    Their  construction,  and  the  means  of  locomotion  upon  them. 

The  students  are  examined  daily  upon  the  subjects  of  their 
lectures,  by  the  professors  and  repeaters.  The  utility  of  this 
latter  class  of  teachers  is  well  established  in  France,  and  they 
are  found  in  every  institution  in  which  lecturing  is  practised 
to  a  great  extent  as  a  means  of  instruction;  they  prevent  the 
burthen  of  teaching  from  falling  upon  professors,  whose  duty 
it  is  to  be  engaged  in  advancing,  as  well  as  in  propagating 
science,  and  who  would  be  prevented  from  following  one  or 
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tnanufactories,  machines,  &c.  These  courses  are  common  to 
all  pupils,  whatever  may  be  their  future  destination;  but  beside 
them,  the  machinists  sludy,  during  the  latter  part  of  their  stay  at 
the  institution,  a  continuation  of  the  course  of  mechanics  and 
mathematical  analysis.  The  examples  accompanying  the  in- 
struction in  regard  to  plans  and  estimates  are  adapted  to  the 
intended  pursuits  of  the  pupils. 

The  courses  of  practice  are  begun  by  the  pupils  already  enu- 
merated as  taking  part  in  them,  at  different  periods  of  their  stay 
in  the  institution.  The  future  chemists  and  mechanics  must 
have  completed  the  whole  range  of  studies  above  mentioned, 
as  common  to  all  the  pupils,  while  the  others  begin  their  practice 
after  having  completed  the  first  year's  course.  There  are  work- 
shops for  each  class  of  pupils,  where  they  are  taught  the  practice 
of  their  proposed  calling,  under  competent  workmen-  There  are 
two  foundries  for  bronze  castings,  one  for  small,  the  other  for 
large  castings,  and  the  work  turned  out  of  both  bears  a  high 
character.  A  specimen  of  this  work  is  retained  by  the  institu- 
tion in  a  beautiful  fountain,  which  ornaments  one  of  the  courts 
of  the  building.  The  models  for  castings  are  made  in  the  estab- 
lishment. In  the  first  division  of  pupils,  in  reference  to  their 
callings,  there  are  usually  some  whose  art  is  connected  with  the 
fine  arts  in  some  of  its  branches,  and  these  have  an  opportunity 
during  part  of  the  week  to  attend  the  courses  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy. The  future  chemists  work  for  half  the  year  in  the  labo- 
ratory. They  are  chiefly  employed  in  chemical  analysis,  being 
furnished  with  the  requisite  materials  for  practice  by  the  institu- 
tion. In  the  shops  for  the  instruction  of  mechanics  are  machines 
forworking  in  wood  and  the  metals,  a  steam-engineof  four  horses' 
power,  a  forge,  tools  in  great  variety,  lathes,  &c.  The  pupils 
have  the  use  of  all  necessary  implements,  according  to  their 
progress,  and  are  gradually  taught,  as  if  serving  a  regular  ap- 
prenticeship. When  capable,  they  are  enabled  to  construct  ma- 
chines which  may  be  useful  to  them  subsequently,  as  a  lathe,  or 
machine  for  cutting  screws,  or  the  teeth  of  wheels,  &c.,  and 
are  furnished  with  all  the  materials  for  the  purpose,  the  machine 
becoming  their  own  property.    In  these  work-shops,  also,  the 
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tunity  of  performing  some  of  the  principal  physical  experiments. 
They  are  superintended,  while  thus  occupied,  by  repeaters. 
•During  the  first  half  year  of  the  second  course  the  students  are 
called,  in  turn,  to  general  duty  in  the  laboratory;  and  during 
the  second  half  of  the  same  year,  and  the  whole  of  the  third, 
the  two  sections  who  follow  the  courses  of  chemistry  applied 
to  the  arts  and  metallurgy,  are  employed  in  manipulations  con- 
nected with  them.  There  is  an  officer  for  their  superintendence, 
called  the  director  (chef)  of  the  chemical  exercises,  who  is 
subordinate  to  the  professor  of  chemical  analysis.  The  oppor- 
tunities thus  afforded  of  acquiring  a  general  practice  under  the 
guidance  of  the  distinguished  professors  of  this  school  are  in- 
valuable, and  form  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the 
establishment 

The  materials  for  constructing  models  of  some  of  the  more 
useful  works,  and  apparatus  relating  to  the  arts,  are  furnished 
to  the  pupils,  and  used  under  the  direction  of  their  instructors. 
The  collections  of  mathematical  and  physical  apparatus,  and 
in  technology,  are  very  respectable,  and  are  increasing,  it  being 
clearly  understood  by  those  who  control  the  school,  that  these 
and  similar  collections  are  of  essential  importance  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  courses.  There  is  a  library  of  works  relating 
to  the  arts,  which  is  open  to  students  of  the  first  and  second 
classes  on  stated  days,  and  during  particular  hours,  for  con- 
sultation. 

The  practical  application  of  the  subjects  taught  is  early  intro- 
duced to  the  students  by  problems,  requiring  more  or  less  inge- 
nuity in  their  solution;  from  these  the  next  step  is  to  require  the 
detailed  plan  of  some  simple  work,  and  from  this  the  exercise 
rises  to  the  drawings,  estimates,  and  descriptive  memoir  accom- 
panying the  supposed  arrangement  of  some  complex  establish- 
ment for  manufacturing  or  other  purpose  of  the  arts. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  connect  practice  in  the  use  of  me- 
chanical tools  with  that  in  general  manipulation,  even  as  a  spe- 
cial course,  a  point  to  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur, 
as  one  of  the  questions  of  most  doubtful  solution  relating  to  this 
class  of  schools. 
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does  hot  apply  in  lull  force  to  the  other.  At  Dresden,  in  a 
school  somewhat  siniilar  to  that  of  Berlin,  a  different  mode  from 
either  of  those  just  mentioned  has  been  adopted.  An  arrange- 
ment is  made  with  a  number  of  mechanics,  of  different  occupa- 
tions, to  receive  pupils  from  the  schools  as  apprentices,  allowing 
them  the  privilege  of  attending,  during  certain  specified  hours  of 
the  day,  upon  the  theoretical  exercises  of  the  institution.  Where 
6uch  an  arrangement  can  be  made,  the  results  are  unexception- 
able, and  the  advantages  likely  to  accrue  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
from  the  union  of  theory  with  practice,  will  offer  a  strong  in- 
ducement to  liberally  disposed  mechanics  to  take  apprentices 
upon  these  terms.  Small  work-shops,  connected  with  an  insti- 
tution, must  necessarily  offer  inferior  advantages,  even  if  closely 
regulated,  so  as  to  procure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work 
from  the  pupils ;  this  should  not  be  done  for  the  sake  of  the 
profit,  but  to  give  him  genuinely  good  habits. 

The  difficulties  in  giving  practical  instruction  in  the  chemical 
arts  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  under  discussion,  and 
will  be  found  to  have  been  satisfactorily  obviated  in  several 
schools.  This  subject  will  receive  its  more  appropriate  discus- 
fldon  in  connexion  with  the  polytechnic  institution  of  Vienna, 
where  the  chemical  department,  at  least  as  far  as  manufacturing 
chemistry  is  concerned,  is  generally  recognised  as  having  pro- 
duced the  best  results  of  any  yet  established. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
Berlin  institute  of  arts,  the  following  statement  will  serve  to 
show  the  succession  of  the  courses,  with  the  time  devoted  to 
esLch: — 

WINTER  COURSE. 

MoNDAT.        Fint  CUiBB.  First  division^^rawing  and  sketching  machines,  eight 

A.  M.  to  twelve  o*clock.  Discussion  of  machines,  estimates  of 
power,  &.C.,  two  P.  M.  to  five  P.  M.  Second  division — machine 
drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.  Phy- 
sics, two  to  five. 
Second  Clots,  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to 
twelve.  Elements  of  geometry,  two  to  foor.  Repetition  of  the 
lecture,  four  to  five. 
TuiiOAT.  First  Class,  First  division — architcctoral  plans  and  estimatet,  eight 
to  twelve.  Practical  instradbn  in  machinery,  two  to  five.  Second 
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not,  however,  include  all  those  who  have  left  the  school  with 
ittf  diploma  or  certificate,  there  being  some  whose  occupations 
have  not  been  reported  to  the  authorities-  The  number  in- 
cluded in  the  list  is  ninety,  of  which  twenty-four  are  civil 
engineers,  eleven  manufacturers,  eleven  machinists  and  con- 
structors of  manufactories  of  various  kinds,  nine  miners,  eight 
constructors  of  iron  work,  seven  engaged  in  iron  works,  six 
professors  of  chemistry,  mathematics  and  mechanics,  four 
manufacturing  chemists,  three  preparers  and  repeaters  in  che- 
mical courses,  two  architects,  one  engineer  of  a  gas-works,  one 
assayer,  three  ofiicers  connected  with  civil  and  military  ser- 
vice and  trade. 

This  institution,  though  in  the  beginning  only  a  private  en- 
terprise, has  been  entirely  successful,  and  supplies  to  young 
men  who  are  out  of  the  government  civil  service,  facilities  for 
acquiring  knowledge,  similar  to  those  which  the  Polytechnic 
School,  and  the  Schools  of  Mines  and  Roads  and  Bridges,  do  io 
that  service. 

SCHOOL  OF  COMMERCE  AND  THE  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS,  AT^CHA- 

RONNE.* 

This  institution  is  a  private  boarding-school,  furnishing  in- 
struction in  the  usual  literary  branches,  as  well  as  those  prepa- 
ratory to  commerce,  the  mechanic  arts,  and  manufactures. 
The  pupils  are  divided  into  three  sections,  corresponding  to 
these  three  purposes.  The  peculiarity  of  the  school,  which  is 
worthy  of  especial  notice,  is  the  establishment  of  a  general 
machinist's  shop  on  the  premises,  and  in  which  the  pupils  belong- 
ing to  the  division  of  the  arts,  and  others,  whose  parents  desire 
it,  are  employed  a  certain  number  of  hours  of  the  day.  As  this 
is  a  private  undertaking,  not  aided  by  government  funds,  eco- 
nomy in  this  last  feature  is  of  course  particularly  desirable.  On 
trial,  it  has  been  found  only  attainable  by  leasing  the  machine- 
shops  to  a  skilful  mechanic,  who  in  return  binds  himself  to  take 
aiid  instruct  the  pupils,  under  certain  regulations.    This  arrange- 

*  M.  Pinel  Grandchamp,  director. 
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eight  to  ten.    Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.    Applied  mathemmtioi^ 
two  to  five. 
Second  Class,  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  aritb- 
metic,  two  to  four.    Materials  used  in  the  arts,  four  to  five. 

Thuesdat.      First  Class.    First  division — in  the  work-shops   from   seven  to 

twelve,  and  fi'om  one  to  seven.  Second  division — ^machine^lraw- 
ing,  eight  to  ten.  Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Applied  mathe- 
matics, two  to  five. 
Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectual  drawing,  eight  to  ten. 
Modelling,  ten  to  twelve.  Chemistry,  two  to  four.  Repetition 
of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 

FEroir.  First  Class.  First  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 

Drawing  of  a  machine  for  an  original  design,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  division— chemistry,  eight  to 
nine.  Applied  mathematics,  nine  to  twelve.  Chemistry,  two  to 
five. 
Second  Class.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary 
mathematics,  two  to  four.    Repetition  of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 

Satuadat.      First  Class.  First  division — in  the  work-shops  firom  seven  to  twelve, 

and  from  one  to  seven.  Second  division — decorative  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Applied  mathematics,  two  to 
five. 
Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.  Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  four.  Materials  used  ki 
the  arts,  four  to  five. 

The  chemical  division  of  the  practical  classes  is  engaged  every  day  in  the 
laboratory.  On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  library  is  open  for  reading  jfrom 
Byo  to  eight,  P.  M. 

The  collections  for  carrying  out  the  various  branches  of  in- 
struction are  upon  the  same  liberal  scale  with  the  other  parts 
of  the  institution.  There  is  a  library  of  works  on  architecture, 
mechanics,  technology,  the  various  arts,  archeology,  &c.,  in 
German,  French  and  English.  This  library  is  open  twice  a 
week,  from  five  to  eight  in  the  evening,  to  the  pupils  of  the  first 
class  of  the  school,  and  to  such  mechanics  as  apply  for  the  use 
of  it. 

There  is  a  rich  collection  of  drawings  of  new  and  useful  ma- 
chines, and  of  illustrations  of  the  different  courses,  belonging  to 
the  institution.  Among  them  is  a  splendid  work,  published 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Beuth,  entitled  Models  for  Manu- 
facturers and  Artisans  (Vorlegcblatter  fur  Fabricanten  und 
Handwerker),  containing  engravings  by  the  best  artists  of  Ger- 
many, and  some  even  from  France  and  England,  applicable  to 
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find  places  at  the  central  Institute  at  Berlin,  which  is  in  fact 
the  university  of  arts. 

There  is  a  special  school  for  ship-builders  at  Stettin,  in  Po- 
merania* 

INSTITUTE  OF  ARTS  OF  BERLIN.* 

This  institution  is  intended  to  impart  the  theoretical  know^ 
ledge  essential  to  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  such  practical 
knowledge  as  can  be  acquired  to  advantage  in  a  school  It  is 
supported  by  the  government,  and  has  also  a  legacy,  to  be  ex- 
pended in  bursaries  at  the  school,  from  Baron  Von  Seydlitz. 
The  institution  is  under  the  charge  of  a  director,!  who  has  the 
entire  control  of  the  funds,  of  the  admissions  and  dismissions, 
and  the  superintendence  of  the  instruction.  The  professors  and 
pupils  do  not  reside  in  the  establishment,  so  that  the  superinten- 
dence is  confined  to  study-hours.  There  are  assistant  profes- 
sors, who  prepare  the  lectures,  and  conduct  a  part  of  the  exer- 
cises, in  some  cases  reviewing  the  lessons  of  the  professors  with 
the  pupils.  Besides  these  officers  there  are  others,  who  have 
charge  of  the  admirable  collections  of  the  institution,  and  of  the 
work-shops,  offices,  <Slc.  The  number  of  professors  is  eight,  and 
of  repeaters,  two.  The  discipline  is  of  the  most  simple  charac- 
ter, for  no  pupil  is  allowed  to  remain  in  connexion  with  the 
institution  unless  his  conduct  and  progress  are  satisfactory. 
There  is  but  one  punishment  recognised,  namely,  dismission; 
and  even  a  want  of  punctuality  is  visited  thus  severely. 

In  the  spring  of  every  year  the  regencies  advertise  that  appli- 
cation's will  be  received  for  admission  into  the  institute,  and  the 

*  Gewerbinstitut,  literallj,  trade  institute.  I  am  indebted  to  the  director, 
pri^y  counsellor  Beuth,  for  a  lithographic  outline  and  programme  of  this  institu. 
tioii,  and  to  the  Hon.  Henry  Whcaton,  minister  of  the  United  States  at  Berlin, 
ftr  an  account  of  the  industrial  schools  of  Prussia,  by  Captain  BcauUeu,  Belgian 
charge  d'affaires  at  Berlin.  M.  Beuth  gave  me  every  facility  in  visiting  the 
institution. 

t  The  director,  M.  Beuth,  is  also  president  of  the  Royal  Technical  Commis- 
•ion  of  Prussia,  and  has  the  distribution  of  the  funds  for  the  encouragement  of 
industry,  amounting  to  about  seventy-five  thousand  dollars  annually.  M.  Beuth 
is  also  a  privy  counsellor,  and  is  president  of  the  Society  for  the  Encouragement 
of  National  Industry  in  Prussia. 
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to  the  first  class  of  the  institute,  upon  their  presenting  a  testi- 
monial that  they  have  gone  through  the  courses  of  the  provincial 
schools  satisfactorily,  it  frequently  happens  that  they  are  obliged 
to  retire  to  the  second,  especially  from  defective  knowledge  of 
chemistry. 

The  cost  of  this  school  to  the  government  is  about  twelve 
thousand  dollars  annually,  exclusive  of  the  amount  expended 
upon  the  practical  courses  and  upon  the  collections — a  very 
trifling  sum,  if  the  good  which  it  is  calculated  to  do  throughout 
the  country  is  considered.  The  comparatively  recent  existence 
of  the  institution  does  not  admit  of  appealing  to  decided  results 
which  have  flowed  to  the  mechanic  arts  in  Prussia  from  its 
establishment,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  its  tendency,  and 
its  pupils  are  already  known  to  be  making  their  way  success- 
fully, in  consequence  of  the  advantages  which  they  have  here 
enjoyed. 

POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE  OF  VIENNA. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  polytechnic  institutions  of 
Germany,  and  its  characteristics  are  so  diflerent  from  those  of 
the  institute  at  Berlin,  that  there  is  little  danger  of  repetition  in 
describing  this  school  also. 

The  whole  institution  is  intended  to  fulfil  a  threefold  purpose-* 
as  a  school  for  the  mechanic  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce, 
as  a  conservatory  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  as  an  institute 
for  the  promotion  of  national  industry.  The  last  named  object  is 
eflfected  by  public  exhibitions,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  products 
of  manufactures,  under  the  direction  of  the  institute.  For  the 
better  execution  of  this  object,  a  spacious  building  is  now  erect- 
ing on  the  premises,  adapted  to  the  occasional  display  and  per- 
manent deposite  of  specimens  of  the  mechanic  arts.  The  col- 
lections which  form  the  conservatory  of  arts  are  also  used  for 
instruction  in  the  school,  and  will  be  described  in  connexion 
with  it 

The  whole  institution  is  under  the  control  of  a  director,*  vrhry 

*  M.  J.  J.  Prcchtel,  forTn«rlf  professor  orol.emittrj. 
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who  receive  iheorelical  instruction  only,  and  who  are  preparing 
to  become  masons,  carpenters,  and  joiners.  They  are  supposed 
to  have  become  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  their  trade  be- 
fore entering  the  institution,  being  required  to  have  served,  pre- 
viously, a  part  of  their  apprenticeship.  An  excellent  reason  is 
assigned  for  this  rule,  namely,  that  on  leaving  the  school  such 
pupils  are  too  old  to  begin  their  apprenticeship  to  these  callings, 
and  would,  if  they  attempted  to  do  so,  find  the  first  beginnings 
so  irksome  as  to  induce  them  to  seek  other  employments,  and 
thus  their  special  education  would  be  lost,  and  the  object  of  the 
school  defeated.  The  second  division  embraces  both  theoreti- 
cal and  practical  instruction,  and  consists  of  three  classes.  First, 
the  stone-cutters,  engravers,  lapidaries,  glass-cutters,  carvers  in 
wood  and  ivory,  and  brass-founders.  Second,  dyers  and  manu- 
factures of  chemical  products.  Third.  Machine-makers  and 
mechanicians.  The  practical  instruction  is  difierent  for  each 
of  these  three  classes. 

The  general  course  of  studies  last  two  years,  and  the  pupils 
are  divided  into  two  corresponding  classes.  The  first  class  is, 
besides,  subdivided  into  two  sections.  The  lower  or  second 
class  is  taught  first;  mechanical  drawing,  subdivided  into  deco- 
rative drawing,  including  designs  for  architectural  ornaments, 
utensils,  vases,  patterns  for  weaving,  &c.,  and  linear  drawing, 
applied  toxivil  works,  to  handicrafts,  and  to  machines.  Second, 
modelling  in  clay,  plaster,  and  wax.  Third,  practical  arithme- 
tic. Fourth,  geometry.  Fifth,  natural  philosophy.  Sixth,  che- 
mistry. Seventh,  technology,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  materials, 
processes,  and  products  of  the  arts.  The  studies  of  the  lower 
section  of  the  first  class  are  general,  while  those  of  the  first  sec- 
tion turn  more  particularly  upon  the  applications  of  science  to 
the  arts.  In  the  lower  section,  the  drawing,  modelling,  natural 
philosophy,  and  chemistry,  of  the  first  year,  are  continued;  and, 
in  addition,  descriptive  geometry,  trigonometry,  stereometry, 
mixed  mathematics,  mineralogy,  and  the  art  of  construction  are 
studied.  In  the  upper  or  first  section,  perspective,  stone-cutting, 
carpentry,  and  mechanics  applied  to  the  arts,  are  taught,  and 
the  making  of  plans  and  estimates  for  buildings,  work-shops, 
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h  fixed,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to  join  the  classes,  the  courses 
of  which  require  preparation,  without  presenting  a  certificate 
from  the  school  at  which  he  has  been  instructed,  or  being  ex- 
amined, to  ascertain  bis  proficiency.  In  regard  to  other  courses, 
there  is  no  such  restriction.  The  age  for  admission  is  sixteen 
years. 

The  instruction  is  given  in  the  technical  school  by  eight  pro- 
fessors  and  two  assistants;  the  professors  lecturing,  and  in  some 
of  the  courses,  interrogating  the  pupils.  Certain  lectures  are 
also  gone  over  by  the  assistants  with  the  classes.  The  courses 
which  combine  practice  with  teaching  will  be  pointed  out  in 
enumerating  the  subjects  of  study.  The  division  of  these  sub- 
jects, and  the  time  devoted  to  thom  during  the  week,  are  as 
follows : 

/.  Gensral  Crxhistrt,  applied  to  the  arts,  five  hours. 

II,  Special  Tkchitioal  Chkmistrt,  ten  hours.  This  course  gives  a  particular 
account  of  all  the  processes  of  the  arts  of  which  the  principles  were  developed  in 
the  genera)  lectures.  There  is  a  special  laboratory  devoted  to  the  course,  where, 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  professor  or  of  his  assistants,  the  pupils  go 
through  the  processes  on  a  small  scale.  Those  who  have  a  particular  object 
in  view,  as  dyeing,  bleaching,  printing  upon  stuffs,  or  the  manufacture  of 
chemical  preparations  or  metallurgy,  are  directed  in  their  investigations  especial- 
ly to  the  parts  of  chemistry  which  they  will  have  to  apply.  Practice  and  theory 
are  thus  combined.  ///.  Phtsics,  with  special  reference  to  its  applications,  five 
hours.  rV,  Elrmentakt  Mathematics,  including  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry, 
and  mensuration,  ten  hours.  Tliis  course  is  intended  for  those  who  have  not 
passed  through  the  real  school.  V,  Highee  Mathematics,  five  hours.  There  is  a 
repetition  by  an  assistant,  also  of  five  hours.  VL  Mechanics,  including  the 
description  and  calculation  of  machinefl»  five  hours.  This  subject  is  founded  upon 
a  course  of  machines,  considered  as  an  application  of  descriptive  geometry  and 
drawing,  superintended  by  an  assistant  VIL  Practical  Geometet,  including 
land  and  topograpltical  surveying,  levelling,  Slc*,  five  hours.  The  lectures  are  ac- 
companied by  practice  in  the  use  of  instruments  in  the  field.  VIIL  Civil  and 
Htdeauuc  Architecture,  ten  hours.  This  includes  a  complete  course  of  engi- 
neering, in  its  various  branches.  It  is  accompanied  by  exercises  in  drawing. 
IX.  Technologv,  or  a  general  discussion  of  arts  and  trades,  fivo  hours.  The 
subjects  which  come  under  Uie  head  of  special  chemistry  are  omitted  in  the 
lectures  of  this  division.  X.  The  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  delivers  an 
extra  lecture,  daily,  on  tlie  methods  of  measuring  Specific  Gravities,  during  part 
of  the  course.  AV.  Elementary  Drawinq  for  those  who  have  not  passed  through 
the  real  school,  five  hours.  There  are  extra  courses  in  the  Latin,  Bohemian,  and 
English  languages,  for  those  who  wish  to  follow  them. 

The  time  devoted  to  drawing  depends  upon  the  student,  but 
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models  for  the  cabinet  of  the  school  are  made.  This  is  by  far 
the  most  complete  establishment  for  practice  which  I  met  with 
in  any  institution,  and  I  believe  the  practice  is  both  real  and 
eflfectuaL  It  involves,  however,  an  expenditure  which  in  other 
cases  it  has  not  been  practicable  to  command.  The  scale  of  the 
whole  institution  is,  in  the  particular  of  expenditure,  most  gene^ 
rous. 

This  is  one  specimen  of  the  various  plans  which  have  been 
devised  to  give  practical  knowledge  of  an  art  in  connexion 
with  theory  in  a  school.  It  is  first  most  judiciously  laid  down 
that  certain  trades  cannot  be  taught  to  advantage  in  a  similar 
connexion,  but  that  the  practical  knowledge  must  be  acquired 
.  by  an  apprenticeship  antecedent  to  the  theoretical  studies.  There 
are  besides,  however,  a  large  number  of  trades,  the  practice 
of  which  is  to  be  taught  in  the  institution,  and  requiring  a  very 
considerable  expenditure  to  carry  out  the  design  properly. 
This  could  not  be  attempted  in  a  school  less  munificently  en- 
dowed, and  requires  very  strict  regulations  to  carry  it  through 
even  here.  The  habits  of  a  school  work-shop  are,  in  general,  not 
those  of  a  real  manufactory,  where  the  same  articles  are  made 
to  be  sold  as  a  source  of  profit;  hence,  though  the  practical 
knowledge  may  be  acquired,  the  habits  of  work  are  not,  and 
the  mechanic  may  be  well  taught  but  not  well  trained.  At  the 
private  school  of  Charonne,  work-shops  were  established,  giving 
a  variety  of  occupation  to  the  pupils;  but  the  disposition  to  play 
rather  than  to  work,  rendered  these  establishments  too  costly  to 
be  supported  by  a  private  institution,  and  the  plan  adopted 
instead  of  this,  was  to  make  the  pupils  enter  a  regular  work* 
shop  for  a  stated  number  of  hours,  to  work  for  the  proprietor 
or  lessee.  This  plan  remedies  one  evil,  but  introduces  another, 
that  as  the  machinist  takes  orders,  with  a  view  to  profit,  the 
work  may  have  so  httle  variety  as  only  to  benefit  a  small  class 
of  the  pupils.  The  pupils  at  Charonne  are,  however,  under 
different  circumstances  from  those  at  Berlin ;  they  are  general- 
ly  younger,  and,  being  independent  of  the  school,  where  they 
pay  for  their  education,  are  not  under  the  same  restraint  as  in 
the  other  institution;  hence  the  experience  of  the  one  school 
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astronomical  and  geodesic  instruments  furnished  from  them. 
They  are  still  kept  up,  though  on  a  reduced  scale»  their  chief 
object  having  been  accomplished.  They  were  never  intended^ 
like  those  of  Berlin,  to  afibrd  practical  instruction  to  the  pupils. 
The  institution,  indeed,  does  not  recognise  the  principle  that 
this  can  be  done  to  advantage  in  the  mechanical  department 
It  is  certain,  as  already  stated,  that  great  care  is  required  to 
render  such  establishments  of  any  avail  beyond  the  point  of 
giving  to  the  pupil  a  general  readiness  with  his  hands,  and  that 
even  when  well  conducted  they  are  expensive.  Success  in 
practical  chemistry  requires  essentially  a  very  considerable 
knowledge  of  theory;  the  processes  on  a  small  scale  repre- 
sent, in  general,  fairly  those  upon  the  large,  and  experiments 
thus  made  frequently  save  the  outlay  which  is  required  to  make 
them  in  the  large  way.  The  practice  in  the  laboratory  of 
a  school  is,  besides,  very  nearly  of  the  kind  required  for  the 
manufactory.  These,  among  other  circumstances,  render  the 
problem  in  regard  to  successful  preparation  for  the  arts  de- 
pending upon  chemistry,  different  from  that  relating  to  the  art 
of  the  machinist  It  is  in  this  department  that  the  polytechnic 
school  of  Vienna  is  particularly  strong.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Austrian  manufactures  in  general  have  received  a  great 
impulse  through  the  medium  of  this  institution,  and  particularly 
of  its  scholastic  department,  but  while  praise  is  yielded  to  the 
different  courses,  the  arrangements  for  teaching  chemistry  must 
be  considered  as  having  a  preference  over  the  others. 

The  lessons  in  the  commercial  school  embrace  the  following 
subjects: — I.  Commercial  correspondence,  three  hours  per 
week.  II.  The  science  of  trade  (Handelswissenschafl),  three 
hours.  IIL  Austrian  laws  relating  to  trade  and  exchange, 
three  hours.  IV.  Commercial  arithmetic,  six  hours.  V.  Book- 
keeping, by  single  and  double  entry,  four  hours.  VL  Account 
of  the  materials  of  trade  (Waarenkunde),  their  sources,  uses, 
properties,  kinds,  adulterations  to  which  they  are  subject,  &c., 
four  hours.  VII.  Commercial  geography,  three  hours.  VIII. 
History  of  commerce,  three  hours.  There  are  five  professors 
in  this  school. 
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division-— ornamental  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelreu 
Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class,  Ornamental  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.  PhjBics,  two  to  four.  Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to 
five. 
Wkdnisdat.  First  Class.  First  division— original  designs,  eight  to  twelve.  Dis- 
cussion  of  machinery.  Second  division — mineralogy,  eight  to 
nine.  Machine-drawing,  nine  to  twelve.  Trigonometry,  two  to 
five. 

Second  Class.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Practical  arith. 
metic,  two  to  five. 
TfluifDaT.      First  Class.  First  division — Drawing  and  sketching  machines, 

eight  to  twelve.  Architectural  instruction,  estimates,  two  to  Gfe^ 
Second  division — decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight 
to  ten.  Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.  Trigonometry,  two 
to  five. 

Second  Class.   Decorative   and  architectural   drawing,  eight  to 
ten.    Modelling  in  clay,  ten  to  twelve.    Physics,  two  to  fi>ur. 
Repetition  of  the  lecture,  four  to  five. 
Friday.  First  Class.  First  division — architectural  plans,  eight  to  twelve. 

Practical  instruotion  in  machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  divi- 
sion— machine-drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Physics,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Machine^awing,  eight  to  twelve.  Elementary  ma- 
thematics, two  to  four.  Repetition  of  the  lesson,  four  to  five. 
Satuedat.  First  Class.  First  division — perspective  and  stone-cutting,  eight  to 
twelve.  Original  designs,  two  to  five.  Second  division — mi- 
neralogy, eight  to  nine.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing, 
nine  to  twelve.    Trigonometry,  two  to  five. 

Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to  twelve^ 
Practical  arithmetic,  two  to  five. 

The  summer  term,  which  follows  this,  embraces  the  practi» 
cal  instruction. 

SUMMER  TERM. 

Monday.         First  Class.  First  division — in  the  work-shops  from  seven  A.  M.  to 

twelve,  and  from  one  until  seven  P.  M.  Second  division — machines- 
drawing,  eight  to  twelve.    Applied  mathematics,  two  to  five. 
Second  Class.  Machine-drawing,  eight  to  ten.     Modelling,  ten  to 
twelve.    Chemistry,  two  to  four.     Repetition,  four  to  five, 

TuiSDAY.  First  Class.  First  division — analytical  dynamics,  eight  to  nine. 
Drawing  of  machines  from  original  designs,  nine  to  twelve. 
Machinery,  two  to  five.  Second  division — decorative  and  archi- 
tectural drawing,  eight  to  twelve.  Chemistry  two  to  five 
Second  Class.  Decorative  and  architectural  drawing,  eight  to 
twelve.  Elementary  mathematics,  two  to  four.  Repetition,  four 
to  five. 

Wedkeuday,  First  Class.  First  division — in  the  workshops  from  seven  to  twelve, 

and  from  one  to  seven.     Second   division — machine-drawing. 
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technology,  and  drawing;  the  second,  higher  mathematics^ 
physics,  and  drawing;  the  third,  the  applied  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, practical  geometry,  and  drawing;  the  fourth,  archi- 
tecture, engineering,  drawing,  technology,  chemistry,  and  book- 
keeping. 

The  library  of  the  institute  is  appropriated  to  the  several 
departments,  and  is  used  by  the  students,  as  well  as  by  the  pro- 
fessors. Yearly  appropriations,  besides  the  entrance  and  diplo- 
ma fees,  are  devoted  to  its  increase.  The  professors  have  the 
right  of  recommending  such  works  to  be  purchased  as  they 
may  deem  of  use  in  their  departments.  An  annual  is  published 
by  the  institute,  consisting  of  original  and  selected  scientific 
articles,  by  the  professors,  and  notices  of  the  institution. 

SAXON  SCHOOL  OF  MINES  AT  FREYBURG. 

This  celebrated  school  is  in  one  of  the  richest  mining  districts 
of  Saxony,  and  the  proximity  of  the  mines  permits  an  easy  com- 
bination of  practice  with  theory.  Its  first  object  is  to  furnish 
educated  young  men  for  the  corps  of  mines  of  the  kingdom, 
but  it  also  admits  strangers  to  its  courses  at  a  trifling  expense 
for  their  instruction,  the  pupils  boarding  in  the  town. 

General  government  The  school  of  mines  is  under  the  imme- 
diate government  of  the  directory  of  mines  (oberbergamt),  and 
is  thus  a  branch  of  the  ministry  of  finance.  The  professors 
form  a  Board  for  the  execution  of  the  general  regulations,  and 
one  of  them  is  specially  charged  by  the  directory  with  the 
superintendence  of  the  instruction  and  discipline. 

Admission.  Applications  for  free  admission  to  the  institution 
are  made  to  the  directory  of  mines,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  certificates  that  the  applicant  is  between  sixteen  and  twenty- 
three  years  of  age,  is  of  good  moral  character,  in  sound  health, 
writes  German  correctly,  and  understands  the  grammar  of  the 
language ;  has  made  some  proficiency  in  geography  and  history, 
can  read  easy  Latin  authors,  is  acquainted  with  arithmetic,  the 
elements  of  geometry,  and  has  made  a  beginning  in  drawing. 
If  he  understands  the  French  or  English  language,  it  is  a  re- 
commendation.   The  testimonials  must  be  handed  between  the 
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it  is  obvious  that  his  knowledge  must  be  very  incomplete,  and 
that  he  will  carry  away  from  the  school  but  an  imperfect  re- 
cord of  descriptive  geometry  and  its  applications,  unless  he 
devotes  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  branch.  In  this  respect  the 
arrangement  of  the  school  is  entirely  different  from  that  at 
Berlin,  where  the  drawings  accompanying  the  courses  are 
made  as  much  a  matter  of  regular  duty  as  the  attendance  upon 
the  lectures  themselves.  This  is  certainly  the  proper  plan,  and 
while  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  time  spent  in  the  graphic 
exercises  at  Berlin  was  even  beyond  the  measure  of  their  im- 
portance, I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  a  strict  attention  to 
this  department  is  essential. 

The  collections,  by  the  aid  of  which  these  courses  are  car- 
ried out,  are — 1.  An  extensive  collection  of  chemical  prepara- 
tions for  both  special  and  general  chemistry.  The  pupils  in 
special  chemistry,  as  already  stated,  make  preparations  in  the 
departments  of  the  art  which  they  intend  to  followr  and  some 
of  these  are  left  behind  them  as  specimens  of  their  skilL  la 
the  department  of  the  dyer  there  is  quite  a  large  series  of 
specimens  collected  in  this  way.  The  laboratories  for  both 
special  and  general  chemistry  are  admirably  adapted  to  their 
purpose.*  2.  A  cabinet  of  instruments  for  the  course  of 
practical  geometry.  3.  A  considerable  collection  of  physical 
apparatus.  4.  A  collection  of  models  of  machines,  and  in 
engineering.  5.  A  technological  cabinet  of  a  most  complete 
character,  and  admirably  arranged;  it  contains  many  of  the 
best  specimens  of  Austrian  arts  and  manufactures.  AH  these 
collections  are  under  the  care  of  the  professor  in  whose  de- 
partment they  find  a  place ;  there  being,  besides,  curators  for 
the  Immediate  charge  of  them,  and  for  keeping  them  in  repair.r 
The  cabinet  of  physical  i^paratus,  and  of  models  and  ma- 
chinery, were  in  the  main  supplied  from  the  work-shops  of  the 
institution.    These  shops  have  long  been  celebrated  for  the 

*  The  laboratory  of  the  professor  of  general  chemistry,  Professor  Meissner,  is 
one  of  the  best  arranged  which  I  saw  abroad.  The  furnace  operations,  and 
others  likely  to  incommode  the  class,  are  performed  behind  a  screen,  with  large 
glass  windows,  which  allow  a  perfect  view :  the  apace  behind  ia  provided  with 
the  means  of  carrying  off  the  fVimes. 
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were  Russians,  two  South  Americans,  and  two  Englishmen^ 
This  school  is  essentially  difTerent  in  its  organization  from  the 
school  of  mines  of  France.  The  latter  institution  is  supplemen- 
tary to  the  polytechnic  school,  furnishing  the  special  instruc- 
tion required  by  the  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines  who  have 
passed  through  the  general  courses  of  the  polytechnic  school. 
The  Saxon  school  begins  at  a  lower  level  in  attainment  than 
the  polytechnic  school,  and  instructs  future  miners  only,  the 
special  object  being  never  lost  sight  of  throughout  the  student's 
career.  In  the  opportunities  for  practice,  it  resembles  more 
nearly  the  miners'  school  of  St  Etienne  than  the  school  of  mines 
at  Paris;  while,  then,  the  courses  of  instruction  here  have  neces- 
sarily many  points  of  resemblance  to  those  of  the  polytechnic 
school  and  the  school  of  mines  of  France,  an  acquaintance 
with  these  institutions  would  not  serve  at  all  as  a  guide  to  the 
arrangements  of  the  Saxon  school. 

Instruction.  The  courses  of  instruction  are  divided  into  those 
which  are  to  be  pursued  by  all  the  pupils,  or  general,  and  those 
which  depend  upon  the  branch  to  which  they  intend  devoting 
themselves,  or  special.  The  first  consist  of  elementary,  higher, 
and  applied  or  mixed  mathematics,  mechanics  and  the  ma- 
chinery of  mines,  general ,  analytical,  and  special  or  technical 
chemistry,  physics,  drawing,  general  and  topographical,  of 
shades,  shadows,  and  perspective,  and  of  mining  implements,  of 
mining  and  metallurgic  machines  and  constructions,  oryctog- 
nosy  (mineralogy),  geognosy  (geology),  crystallography  the 
art  of  mining,  metallurgy,  civil  engineering,  mining  jurispru- 
dence and  correspondence,  the  French  language.  The  second 
or  special  courses  consist  of  tlie  surveying  of  mines  and  land 
surveyingr  the  keeping  of  books,  registers,  &c.,  of  fossil  geology^ 
for  those  who  are  intended  as  miners,  and  of  the  examination 
of  minerals,  and  analytical  chemistry,  with  special  reference  to 
the  ores  of  Saxony,  for  those  who  are  to  serve  at  the  furnaces^ 

These  courses  are  pursued  by  the  regular  students  according 
to  the  following  plan: — The  first  year  is  devoted  to  elementary 
mathematics,  to  physics,  to  geognosy,  to  general  and  topogra* 
phical  drawing,  to  French,  and  to  general  practical  operations 
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Once  a  week  the  professors  of  the  institute  meet,  under  the 
presidency  of  the  director,  to  confer  on  the  business  of  the  in- 
stitution. Saturday  is  appropriated  in  part  to  this  purpose,  and 
there  are  no  exercises  for  the  students  on  that  day.  One  of 
the  professors  is  secretary  of  the  Board.  The  professors  rank 
by  regulation  with  those  of  the  universities. 

The  lectures  last  from  October  to  August  of  every  year.  At 
the  close  of  them,  a  pupil  who  wishes  a  certificate  in  any 
branch,  presents  himself,  and  is  examined  by  a  professor,  in 
presence  of  the  director  and  of  two  members  of  the  imperial 
commission  of  studies.  A  student  who  has  attended  the  lec- 
tures, and  does  not  wish  to  be  examined,  may  receive  a  certi- 
ficate of  attendance. 

To  supply  the  place  of  a  regular  division  of  studies  for  dif- 
ferent callings,  one  of  the  earlier  programmes  contained  a  re- 
commendation of  certain  courses  of  study  as  preparatory  to 
particular  occupations.  The  recommendations  were  the  follow- 
ing:— For  tradesmen,  the  two  years  of  the  real  school,  and  one 
year  of  the  commercial  school;  or  for  a  more  complete  educa- 
tion, an  additional  year,  embracing  the  courses  of  chemistry, 
physics,  and  technology  of  the  technical  school.  For  dyers, 
printers  in  stuffs,  bleachers,  manufacturers  of  chemical  products, 
of  salt,  of  saltpetre,  for  miners,  metallurgists,  brewers,  &c. — 
special  chemistry,  physics,  and  technology,  with  some  of  the 
courses  of  the  commercial  school.  For  machinists,  hydraulic 
engineers,  mill-wrights,  foremen  in  manufactories,  and  mining 
engineers — a  course  of  two  years  was  recommended,  the  first 
to  embrace  mathematics,  physics,  and  drawing,  and  the  second, 
mechanics,  machine-drawing,  and  technology.  As  a  prepara- 
tion for  agriculturalists  and  foresters— courses  of  mathematics, 
physics,  practical  geometry,  chemistry,  and  book-keeping.  For 
miners — mathematics,  physics,  practical  geometry,  mechanics, 
drawing,  and  book-keeping.  For  surveyors — mathematics, 
physics,  practical  geometry,  drawing,  and  book-keeping. 

There  is  still  a  regular  course  laid  down  for  architects  and 
civil  engineers,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  entitles  to 
a  diploma.     The  first  year  includes  elementary  mathematics, 
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the  arrangements  for  the  study  of  analytical  chemistry,  and  the 
assay  of  minerals  and  ores,  are  all  suitable  to  their  several  ob- 
jects. The  course  of  assaying  with  the  blow-pipe  has  become 
quite  celebrated. 

The  lectures  are  continued  from  October  to  July,  with  holi- 
days of  from  one  to  two  weeks  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whit- 
suntide. During  the  summer  vacations,  the  regular  pupils  make 
excursions  into  the  other  mining  districts  of  Saxony,  and  even 
into  foreign  countries,  for  their  improvement  in  mining,  geology, 
&c.,  and  are  expected  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  tours.  The 
short  vacations  are  employed  at  the  school  in  practical  exer- 
cises and  in  literary  composition,  unless  leave  of  absence  is  ob- 
tained. There  is  also  one  day  of  each  week  on  which  there  are 
no  lessons  (Monday),  to  allow  the  pupils  to  take  part  both  in 
the  mining  and  smelting  operations  of  the  district  of  Freyburg. 

There  are  eight  professors  and  five  teachers  attached  to  the 
school,  among  whom  the  different  departments  are  divided 
according  to  the  following  plan,  in  which  the  number  of 
lectures  per  week  is  also  noted : — One  professor  has  charge  of 
the  three  departments  of  general  and  technical  chemistry  and 
of  metallurgy,  lecturing  on  the  first,  five  hours,  on  the  second, 
three  hours,  and  on  the  third,  three  hours.  The  professor  of 
theoretical  and  practical  mineralogy  lectures  on  the  theory  for 
students  of  the  first  and  second  courses,  each  three  times  a 
week ;  gives  a  repetition  of  one  hour,  and  practical  exercises 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  geology  and  crystal- 
lography lectures  on  the  first,  five  hours,  and  on  the  second, 
two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  physics  and  fossil  geo- 
logy* lectures  on  the  first,  four  hours,  and  on  the  second,  two 
hours  per  week.  Tlie  professor  of  the  elementary  and  higher 
mathematics  gives  Instruction  in  the  first,  four  hours,  and  in 
the  second,  two  hours  per  week.  The  professor  of  mining 
jurisprudence  and  correspondence  gives  two  lessons  per  week 
to  each  of  his  two  classes.     Mixed  mathematics,  mining  ma- 


*  Professor  Rcicli,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  iu  MS.  of  the  rcgulatioo^ 
uf  the  schuul. 
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pionths  of  January  and  June,  and  the  directory  decide  which 
of  the  applicants  may  present  themselves  for  examination  be- 
fore the  professors  of  the  school.  Those  found  qualified  in  all 
the  courses  enter,  and  others  may,  in  particular  cases,  be  allowed 
to  join  the  classes,  undergoing  subsequently  an  examination  in 
the  studies  on  which  they  were  defective.  According  to  an  edict 
of  the  German  diet,  in  regard  to  the  attendance  of  foreigners 
upon  the  scholastic  institutions  of  any  of  the  German  states, 
strangers  must  apply  to  the  minister  of  finance  for  permission 
to  attend  the  school  and  present  a  testimonial  of  character  and 
proficiency,  and  the  written  expression  of  their  parents'  wish 
that  they  should  attend  the  school.  Admission  is,  however, 
freely  granted.  Those  pupils  who  are  in  part,  or  entirely,  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  are  divided  into  two  classes.  The 
first  division  includes  the  regular  students,  called  beneficiaries 
(beneficianten),  who  pass  through  a  course  of  four  years  at  the 
school,  and  become  candidates  for  the  corps  of  mines;  the  other 
is  composed  of  those  who  enter  for  places  not  requiring  more 
than  one  or  two  years  of  study,  or  who  have  passed  a  superior 
examination  for  admission,  but  cannot  enter  as  regular  students, 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  vacancy  in  the  corps.  Besides 
these  there  are  two  other  divisions,  namely,  Saxons,  who  pay 
their  own  expenses  at  the  school,  and  foreigners.  These  dififerent 
divisions  are  distinguished  by  characteristic  diflbrences  in  the 
uniform  which  they  wear.  The  gratuitously  educated  students 
come  under  an  obligation  at  entering,  in  event  of  leaving  the 
fiervice  of  the  government,  to  refund  the  pay  which  they  may 
have  received,  and  to  pay  the  cost  of  their  tuition.  The  regular 
pupils  receive  a  pay  proportioned  in  general  to  the  length  of 
time  which  they  have  been  in  the  school.  The  first  class  re- 
ceives from  twenty-two  to  thirty  dollars  per  annum;  the  second, 
from  fifteen  to  twenty-two;  the  third,  from  seven  to  fifteen. 
The  fourth  class  receive  only  the  compensation  to  which  they 
may  be  entitled  for  their  work  in  the  mines.  In  1837-8  there 
were  in  the  school  nineteen  regular  pupils,  eighteen  extra  pupils, 
and  others  admitted  gratis,  two  Saxon  pay  pupils,  and  eighteen 
foreigners,  making  a  total  of  fifty-seven.  Of  the  foreigners,  five 
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emanating  from  the  directory  of  mines,  and  which  are  very  mi- 
nute. All  the  pupils,  without  distinction,  arc  subject  to  these 
regulations.  The  means  of  repressive  discipline  consist  of  ad- 
monitions of  various  grades,  report  to  the  directory,  mention  in 
the  report  to  the  king,  obligatory  work  in  the  mines,  depriva- 
tion of  pay,  and  dismission. 

This  school,  from  the  character  of  its  officers,  government, 
instruction,  and  location,  offers  great  inducements  to  students 
who  wish  to  become  adepts  in  the  principles  of  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, and  the  sciences  introductory  to  them. 

INSTITUTE  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FORESTRY  AT  HOHENHEIM, 

NEAR  STUTTGARD. 

This  is  the  most  complete  agricultural  school  in  Europe,  and 
extends  its  usefulness  not  only  throughout,  but  beyond,  Wurtem- 
berg.  It  was  established  in  1817,  by  the  Agricultural  Society 
of  Wurtemberg,  under  the  patronage  of  the  king,  who  devoted 
a  royal  seat,  with  extensive  buildings,  to  the  purposes  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  farm  includes  nearly  one  thousand  acres,  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  school,  or  the  practical 
instruction  of  the  pupils.  In  1820  the  school  of  forestry  was 
united  with  this,  and  the  pupils  now  follow,  in  part,  the  same 
courses. 

The  entire  institution  is  divided  into  two  departments,  one  of 
which  is  intended  to  give  a  higher  general  and  practical  educa- 
tion than  the  other.  In  the  higher,  the  object  is  less  the  acquisi- 
tion of  manual  dexterity  in  the  operations  of  agriculture,  than 
the  knowledge  required  to  superintend  them;  while  in  the  lower, 
the  practice  is  the  principal  end.  The  latter  department  ranks 
with  the  rural  schools  of  Switzerland  and  the  agricultural  school 
of  Templemoyle,  in  Ireland,  already  described.  In  the  higher 
school,  all  the  pupils  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  education.  In 
the  lower,  natives  of  Wurtemberg  are  admitted  gratis,  if  their 
circumstances  require  it  Foreigners  may  be  admitted  to  either; 
their  payments  being,  however,  on  a  much  higher  scale  than 
those  of  natives.* 

*  For  the  yearly  courses  at  the  higher  school  natires  pay  forty  dollars,  and  io. 
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of  mining  and  metallurgy.  All  these  pupils  are  allowed  at  cer- 
tain times  to  be  present  in  the  mines  and  at  the  furnaces,  under 
the  charge  of  miners  and  smelters,  who  act  as  instructors,  and 
who  report  at  the  end  of  the  year  upon  the  character  of  their 
pupils. 

During  the  second  year,  the  courses  pursued  are — higher 
mathematics,  general  chemistry,  mineralogy,  with  practical  ex- 
ercises, crystallography,  the  art  of  mining,  civil  engineering, 
di*awing,  French,  practical  mining,  and  geological  exercises. 

After  this  year  the  student  determines  whether  he  will  devote 
himself  to  mining  or  metallurgy,  and  receives  special  instruction 
accordingly. 

The  general  courses  of  the  third  year  are — applied  mathe- 
tics,  the  art  of  mining,  analytical  chemistry,  metallurgy,  tech- 
nical chemistry,  drawing,  practical  exercises  in  mining  and  me- 
tallurgy, geology,  with  practical  exercises,  and  fossil  geology. 

The  courses  of  the  fourth  year  are — machinery  of  mines, 
theory  and  practice,  mining  jurisprudence,  examination  of  mi- 
nerals, analytical  chemistry,  and  practical  exercises  of  mining 
and  metallurgy.  During  this  year,  the  pupils  who  intend  devoting 
themselves  specially  to  mining  attend  solely  to  practice  in  that 
branch,  and  thus  also  with  the  metallurgists.  The  particular 
operation  in  which  they  engage  is  regulated  by  the  lectures, 
that  the  practice  of  each  operation  may  be  acquired  at  the  same 
time  with  its  theory. 

In  relation  to  the  amount  of  study  to  be  pursued,  the  govern- 
ment pupils  arc  divided  into  three  classes,  those  who  aim  at 
entire  qualification  for  the  corps,  and  who,  on  graduating  at  the 
school,  go  to  the  university  for  one  year,  and  those  who  intend 
to  connect  themselves  with  the  department  of  metallurgy. 

Among  the  apparatus  for  carrying  out  these  courses  is  an 
admirable  collection  of  models  of  machines  and  of  mines.  The 
collection  of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  is  large,  and 
besides  that  of  the  school,  the  students  have  the  use  of  the  ca- 
binet of  the  celebrated  Werner,  which  is  kept  detached  from  the 
•  other  as  a  memorial  of  that  great  man.  The  library  and  reading- 
room,  the  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  apparatus,  and 
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play  great  skill  and  industry.  While  in  the  house,  the  younger 
pupils  are  under  the  charge  of  the  elder  ones,  and  all  are  under 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  overseer.  The  same  super- 
intendence exists  in  the  refectory  and  dormitories.  It  subserves 
the  double  purpose  of  economy,  and  of  training  the  elder  pupils 
in  the  management  of  men,  which  is  one  object  of  their  educa- 
tion. The  institution  undertakes  to  find  places  for  those  pupils 
who  have  given  satisfaction  while  in  the  school,  on  their  com- 
pleting its  courses. 

The  agricultural  course  of  the  higher  school  may  be  accom- 
plished in  one  year,  if  the  preliminary  studies  of  the  pupil  have 
been  directed  with  a  view  to  his  entering,  but  in  general  it  re- 
quires two  years.  The  same  period  of  two  years  is  required 
for  that  of  forestry.  Each  scholastic  year  has  two  sessions,  the 
one  from  the  first  of  November  to  Palm-Sunday,  and  the  other 
from  two  weeks  after  Palm-Sunday  to  the  first  of  October, 
The  intermediate  periods  are  vacations. 

The  branches  of  special  theoretical  instruction  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

First:  Agriculture,  General  principles  of  farming  and  horticulture,  in- 
cluding the  culture  of  the  vine.  The  breeding  of  cattle.  Growing  of  wooL 
Raising  of  horses.  Rearing  of  silk-worms.  Arrangement  and  direction  of  fkrms. 
Estimation  of  the  value  of  farms.    Book-keeping. 

Second :  Forestry.  Encyclopedia  of  Forestry.  Botany  of  forests.  Culture 
and  superintendence  of  forests.  Guard  of  forests.  Hunting.  Taxation.  Uses  of 
forests.  Technology.  Laws  and  regulations,  accounts,  and  technical  corres- 
pondence relating  to  forests. 

Third :  Accessary  branches.  Veterinary  art  Agricultural  technology,  espe- 
cially the  manufacture  of  beet  sugar,  brewing,  vinegar  making,  and  distilling. 
The  construction  of  roads  and  hydraulic  works. 

Besides  these  special  branches,  the  following  general  courses 
are  pursued: 

First :  7%e  Natural  Sciences.  Geology.  Physiology  of  plants.  Botany,  ts 
applied  to  agriculture  and  forestry.  Natural  history  of  animals  beneficial  or 
noxious  to  plants  and  trees.  General  chemistry,  and  its  applications  to  agricul- 
ture.   Physics  and  meteorology. 

Second :  Mathematics.  Theoretical  and  practical.  Geometry.  Elements  of 
trigonometry.    Aritlimetic    Elements  of  algebra. 
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chinery,  and  general  surveying,  are  under  one  professor,  who 
teaches  the  first  and  second,  four  hours,  and  the  third,  two 
hours  per  week.  Mining  surveying  is  taught  by  a  surveyor  of 
the  corps  two  hours  per  week.  Drawing  and  civil  architec- 
ture by  an  instructor,  the  former,  six  hours,  and  the  latter,  three 
hours  per  week.  Registry  is  taught  by  a  superintendent  of 
mines.  The  assay  of  minerals  by  an  overviewer,  five  hours  per 
weeL  The  teacher  of  French  gives  four  hours  of  instruction 
per  week. 

The  subjects  are  in  general  taught  by  lectures,  combined  with 
interrogation  after  each  lecture,  and,  when  the  courses  admit, 
with  practical  exercises.  The  pupils  are  expected  to  write  out  a 
fair  copy  of  their  notes,  and  to  keep  a  journal  of  their  practical 
exercises;  these  are  from  time  to  time,  with  the  essays  which  they 
are  directed  to  write,  submitted  to  the  professors,  and  are  pre- 
sented at  the  examinations.  The  subject  of  each  recitation,  the 
character  of  the  pupils'  answers,  and  of  the  exercises,  drawings, 
and  journals,  are  reported  to  the  directory  of  mines  by  the  pro- 
fessors. At  the  close  of  each  of  the  four  years  there  is  an  exa- 
mination of  the  students  in  the  several  branches,  and  they  are 
classified  according  to  its  results,  and  the  estimate  of  their  work 
during  the  year.  Students  who  do  not  pass  satisfactorily,  remain 
an  additional  year  in  the  same  class,  after  which,  if  they  are 
not  found  proficient,  they  are  dismissed.  These  remarks  apply 
of  course  only  to  the  regular  students.  There  are  three  prizes 
for  proficiency  in  the  upper  classes,  and  two  in  the  fourth,  vary- 
ing in  amount  from  two  up  to  twenty  florins  (eighty  cents  to  eight 
dollars). 

Graduation.  Graduates  of  the  school  are  candidates  for  the 
corps  of  mines,  and  receive  the  pay  of  this  grade  until  appointed 
in  the  corps.  Permission  may  be  obtained  to  go  to  a  university 
for  one  year,  after  graduating,  in  which  case  the  candidate,  on 
his  return  to  duty,  must  show  satisfactory  certificates  of  study 
and  conduct  This  study  of  one  year  at  a  university  is  essential 
to  certain  situations  in  the  corps,  and  hence  is  expected  from 
those  who  intend  to  have  the  whole  career  open  before  them. 

Discipline.     The  discipline  of  the  school  is  regulated  by  laws 
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the  separate  specimens  having  tlie  forms  of  books  given  to  them, 
and  being  covered  in  part  with  the  bark.  The  name  is  inscribed 
upon  the  back.  Cross  and  longitudinal  sections  are  usually  found 
in  the  same  book,  forming  the  covers.  Between  the  covers  is 
a  box  containing  the  seeds  and  flowers  of  the  tree,  the  parasites, 
&c,  and  a  description.  There  is  a  small  collection  of  physical 
apparatus,  a  library,  and  a  laboratory.  The  following  farming 
and  technological  establishments  are  connected  with  the  school, 
and  worked  by  the  pupils,  under  the  charge  of  the  teachers: 
namely,  a  cider-press  and  appurtenances;  a  beet-sugar  manu- 
factory, a  brewery,  a  distillery,  and  a  vinegar  manufactory. 
Though  I  saw  better  individual  collections  than  these,  the  whole 
suite  stands  unrivalled,  as  far  as  my  examination  extended. 

Examinations  take  place  every  year,  which  arc  obligatory 
upon  those  forestry  pupils  who  intend  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  government;  strangers  are  not  required  to  be  examined* 
Persons  wishing  to  learn  the  details  of  the  institution,  may  be 
received  as  visitors  for  a  period  not  exceeding  a  month,  living 
with  the  pupils. 

Each  pupil  in  the  higher  school  has  his  own  sleeping-room; 
or,  at  most,  two  room  together.  They  bring  their  supplies  of 
clothing,  &c.  at  entrance.  The  rooms  are  kept  in  order  by 
the  servants,  who  receive  a  small  compensation  from  the  pupiL 
They  take  their  dinner  and  supper  in  a  common  hall,  and  order 
what  they  please  for  breakfast  from  the  steward's  assistant* 
This  institution  has  supported  itself  for  several  years,  which  is 
readily  to  be  understood  from  the  scale  of  its  farming  operations. 
The  success  of  the  farm  docs  not  depend  exclusively  upon  the 
productive  manual  labour  of  the  pupils.  It  is  analogous  to  the 
support  of  a  family  on  a  large  estate,  the  members  of  the  family 
aiding  in  the  work,  and  contributing  also  in  money  to  their  own 
support,  but  the  working  of  the  farm  not  depending  entirely 
upon  their  manual  exertions. 


•  The  dinner  and  Biippcr  cost  four  dollars  a  month,  which  is  paid  in  advance 
to  the  Bteward. 


J 
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The  direction  of  the  establishment  is  delegated  by  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  to  a  director  and  treasurer,  the  former  of  whom 
has  the  general  superintendence  of  all  the  conceras  of  the  insti- 
tution, while  the  latter  is  responsible  for  its  financial  state  to  the 
society  and  to  the  royal  exchequer.  The  director  is  also  an 
instructor.  There  are,  besides,  four  regular  or  ordinary  pro- 
fessors, and  four  extraordinary  professors,  besides  an  overseer 
and  steward,  for  the  management  of  the  farm  and  domestic  eco- 
nomy. The  treasurer  has  a  book-keeper  and  an  assistant  in  his 
department. 

Pupils  are  admitted  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  are  ex- 
pected to  possess  elementary  attainments  necessary  to  the  pro- 
secution of  the  courses  of  the  school  Between  1820  and  1836, 
one  hundred  and  eighty  natives  and  one  hundred  and  eighty- 
two  foreigners  have  been  educated  in  agriculture,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  natives  and  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  foreigners  in  forestry,  making  a  total  of  five  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  in  the  institution.  The  number  of  pupils  in  the  higher 
school  in  1836  was  seventy-two.  That  in  the  lower  school  is 
limited  to  twenty-seven. 

The  pupils  of  the  lower  school^  in  general,  come  under  obliga- 
tions to  remain  three  years  at  the  institution,  in  consideration  of 
which  their  payments  for  instruction  are  diminished,  in  part,  in 
the  second  year,  and  cease  in  the  third.  They  are  engaged  in 
the  operations  of  the  farm,  the  garden,  and  other  parts  of  the 
establishment,  which  will  be  hereafter  enumerated,  under  the 
direction  of  the  workmen,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
steward,  their  time  being  so  distributed  that  they  may  acquire 
practice  in  the  various  operations  of  farming.  They  are  also 
required  to  attend  certain  of  the  lectures  given  to  the  higher 
classes,  and  receive  instruction  at  times  when  they  are  not  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  labour.  They  receive  regular  wages  for 
work  done,  from  which  they  are  expected  to  pay  for  their  main- 
tenance and  cbthing.    Premiums  are  given  to  those  who  dis- 

reigners  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  For  instruction  in  forestry  only,  a  na- 
tive pays  twenty.four  dollars,  and  a  stranger  seventy-two  dollars.  For  the  three 
years  instruction  \u  the  lower  school,  natives  pay  forty  dollars. 
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Distributioo  of  timt  at  the  Nafal  School  of  Anatriti  at  Venice. 


SUBJECTS 

or 
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The  following  is  the  order  of  the  day  during  the  summer  for 
secular  days,'  exclusive  of  Thursday*. — The  pupils  rise  at  six, 
A.  M.  An  hour  is  allowed  for  pdice  and  mass ;  half  an  hour  for 
breakfast.    From  half  past  seven  to  half  past  elavw  thqr  are  in 
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The  institution  possesses  the  most  ample  means  for  the  illus^ 
tration  of  these  courses  in  its  farm  and  collections.    The  farm 
is  divided  into  arable  land,  about  five  hundred  and  one  acres; 
meadow  land,  two  hundred  and  forty-two  acres;  fields  set  apart 
for  experiments,  thirty-three  acres;  woodland,  thirteen  acres; 
nursery,  sixty-seven  acres;  plantation  of  hops,  two  acres;  bo- 
tanical garden,  fourteen  acres;  ground  for  exercising  the  pupils 
in  ploughing,  two  acres;   garden,  one  acre;  the  remainder, 
eighty-five  acres.     Total,  nine  hundred  and  sixty  acres.     The 
arable  land  is  cultivated  according  to  five  different  rotations  of 
crops,  that  the  pupils  may  have  specimens  of  the  varieties  of 
system.   The  botanical  garden,  nursery,  and  experimental  farm, 
are  prominent  parts  of  the  establishment     There  is  a  large 
stock  of  cattle  of  different  kinds,  foreign  and  domestic,  and  of 
sheep,  that  the  pupils  may  acquire  practical  knowledge  of  the 
relative  advantages  of  different  breeds,  the  mode  of  taking  care 
of  the  stock  generally,  and  of  rearing  them  for  different  pur- 
poses.   Horses  are  kept  for  a  riding-school,  as  well  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  farm.     The  institution  has  a  large  collection  of 
agricultural  implements  in  use  in  Wurtemberg,  and  of  models 
of  the  varieties  of  foreign  and  new  implements.    These  are 
made  in  a  work-shop  attached  to  the  school,  and  aflTord  practice 
in  the  manufacture  to  the  pupils,  as  well  as  instruction  by  their 
use  or  inspection,  with  the  explanations  of  the  professors.    The 
sale  of  these  implements  and  models  also  contributes  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  establishment     There  are  two  collections  of  seeds 
and  grain— one  as  specimens  for  illustrating  the  lectures,  the 
other  in  quantities  for  sale.    The  pupils  learn  the  mode  of 
preserving  them,  and  useful  seeds  are  distributed  through  the 
country.     There  is  a  collection  of  soils  of  all  kinds  for  the  lec- 
tures on  terra-culture  and  the  analysis  of  soils,  with  specimens 
of  the  means  of  amelioration  used  in  diflferent  cases.     The  col- 
lections of  natural  history,  though  small,  are  interesting,  from  the 
precise  adaptation  of  the  specimens  to  the  objects  of  the  school. 
They  consist  of  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  and  of  plants,  woods, 
and  rocks.    The  woods  are  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  library. 
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no  means  faithfully  represents.  To  supply  these  defects,  as 
well  as  errors  of  judgment  in  my  selections,  I  have  made  an 
arrangement  of  all  the  documents  collected  in  relation  to  the 
schools  visited,  by  which  any  one  can  be  immediately  found, 
or  the  whole  examined.  The  translations  of  documents  from 
foreign  languages  into  English  have  been  similarly  arranged, 
the  more  important  ones  having  been  transcribed,  to  render 
them  easily  legible.  My  private  journal  relating  to  these  same 
institutions  has,  generally,  in  like  manner,  been  transcribed  and 
classed  with  the  other  sources  of  information.  The  papers  so 
arranged  will  be  placed  in  the  College  library,  and  will  afford 
the  trustees  not  only  the  means  of  appealing  to  experiment  upon 
doubtful  points,  but  of  comparing  hereafter  our  own  institution, 
or  others  of  our  country,  with  kindred  establishments  abroad. 
In  order  to  enable  the  Board  to  know  exactly  what  are  the 
documents  collected  which  bear  particularly  upon  our  objects, 
I  intend  to  present  a  list  of  them*  in  the  Appendix  to  this  Re- 
port. This  will  enable  me  at  the  same  time  to  designate  the 
names  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  docu- 
ments, and  to  thank  them  for  this  and  other  kind  offices,  by 
which  I  was  constantly  cheered  on  my  way.  In  the  Appendix 
will  be  found,  also,  some  useful  references,  which  could  not 
appropriately  be  embodied  in  the  Report — such  as  general 
tables  of  occupation  and  diet  in  different  institutions ;  remarks 
of  some  eminent  teachers  upon  the  science  which  they  have 
contributed  to  advance;  lists  of  books  used  in  certain  schools; 
and  other  miscellaneous  matter  connected  with  the  Report 

I  proceed  to  accomplish,  as  briefly  as  possible,  the  remaining 
part  of  my  duty,  namely,  to  give  an  account  of  the  manner  of 
executing  my  instructions  in  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books  and 
apparatus.  As  directed,  I  confined  my  purchases  of  books,  with 
few  exceptions,  to  works  on  education,  or  on  kindred  subjects,  to 
text-books,  to  such  as  were  in  use  with  advantage  as  books  for 
the  libraries  of  primary  schools,  to  school-engravings,  ordinary 


*  This  lint  U  exclusive  of  documents  relating  to  Uio  education  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  of  the  blind,  of  juvenile  delinquents,  and  to  miscellaneous  matters. 
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NAVAL  SCHOOL  OF  AUSTRIA,  AT  VENICR 

This  institution  is  for  youths  intending  to  enter  the  naval  ser- 
vice of  the  empire.  They  are  received  at  about  fourteen  years 
of  age,  and  may  pass  through  the  five  classes  composing  the 
school  in  as  many  years.  They  are  then  appointed  in  the  navy, 
as  vacancies  occur.  The  school  is  superintended  by  a  naval 
officer,  whose  rank  is  that  of  captain  of  a  frigate.  The  pro- 
fessors and  other  officers  are  in  general  from  the  same  service, 
though  some  of  the  former  are  citizens. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  is  as  follows : — Religious 
instruction,  mathematics,  Italian,  Overman,  French  and  Eng- 
lish languages,  geography,  history,  writing,  and  drawing.  The 
•pecial  courses  are— of  maritime  law,  the  law  of  quarantine, 
epistolary  correspondence,  the  science  of  artillery,  and  naval 
tactics  and  construction.  There  are  regular  exercises  in  naval 
manoeuvres,  rigging,  &;c.,  and  in  infantry  tactics,  in  land  and 
hydrographical  surveying,  and  in  fencing.  The  course  of 
mathematics  includes  both  pure  and  mixed  mathematics;  name- 
ly, arithmetic  and  algebra,  geometry,  plane  and  spherical  tri- 
gonometry, the  application  of  algebra  to  geometry,  conic 
sections,  the  differential  and  integral  calculus,  hydrographic 
surveying,  projections,  nautical  astronomy,  ship-building,  me- 
chanics, and  physics.  The  following  table  shows  the  distribu- 
tion of  time  among  the  different  subjects  of  study  in  the  five 
classes,  of  which  the  fifth  class  is  the  highest : 
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of  the  grade  of  apparatus  which  seemed  to  me  suitable  for  the 
collections  of  the  College.  In  connexion  with  these,  I  have  an 
extensive  series  of  printed  and  written  catalogues  of  apparatus, 
with  their  prices,  from  different  parts  of  Europe.  The  speci- 
mens themselves  will,  I  trust,  incidentally,  by  being  open  to  the 
inspection  of  our  instrument-makers,  promote  the  advancement 
of  this  branch  of  art.  Third,  specimens  of  a  collection  of  mo- 
dels of  machines,  and  of  a  technological  collection,  complete 
cabinets  of  which  will  be  essential  in  the  higher  departments  of 
the  institution.*  In  the  case  of  tliose  procured  at  Paris,  the 
Board  are  already  aware  that  I  had  the  advantage  of  the  kind 
offices  of  M.  Arago,  as  inspector,  and  their  acknowledgments 
have  been  made  to  him  for  the  service  rendered.  Fourth,  such 
instruments,  of  the  more  delicate  kind,  as  are  difficult  to  procure 
without  personal  relations  with  their  inventors,  and  those  who 
make  them.  All  these  classes  of  articles  but  the  first  are  expen- 
sive, and  hence  my  purchases  have  been  necessarily  limited  in 
extent  by  the  funds  placed  at  my  disposal  They  are,  however, 
merely  intended  as  specimens,  and  as  such,  wiU,  I  trust,  be 
found  to  answer  their  pnirpose.  The  difficulty  of  getting  toge- 
ther a  complete  collection  of  books  and  apparatus  cannot  be 
too  plainly  insisted  upon.  The  delays  incident  to  it  are  greats 
and,  though  they  may  be  lessened,  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  will  readily  see,  from  the  tenor  of  this 
Report,  that  my  examination  has  not  enabled  me  to  select  any 
single  institution  which  fulfils  at  once  the  requisites  of  the  Will 
of  our  founder,  and  of  the  present  state  of  education,  and  which 
might,  therefore,  serve  as  a  model  for  the  Girard  College  for  Or- 
phans. The  plan  to  be  presented  to  them,  as  far  as  it  is  derived 
from  these  materials,  must  be  made  up  of  fragments,  to  be  so  mo- 
dified as  to  adapt  them  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  College,  and  to 
our  political  and  social  character  and  institutions.     According 


*  A  quotation  from  the  Will  of  Mr.  Ghrard  will  aenre  to  show  that  these  ideal 
conform  to  its  express  directions.  Among  the  subjects  of  instruction  for  carry. 
ing  out  which,  he  directs  **  books,  philoaophical  and  experimental  instruments 
and  apparatus**  to  be  provided  are, — ^  geography,  navigation,  surveying,  practical 
mathematics,  astrooomy,  natural,  chemical,  and  experimental  philosophy.** 
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school.  There  is  then  an  intermission  of  half  an  hour.  Dinner 
at  twelve,  and  recreation  until  one,  P.  M.  Study  from  one  to 
two,  P.  M.  School  from  two  to  five.  Recreation  from  five  to 
six.  Prayers  from  six  to  half  past  six.  Study  from  half  past 
six  to  nine,  and  recreation  from  nine  to  half  past  nine,  and  retire. 
On  Thursday  they  rise  at  half  past  six,  are  engaged  in  police, 
mass,  and  breakfast,  until  eight  The  regulations  are  read. 
Study  and  religious  instruction  occupy  them  from  nine  until  half 
past  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dine,  and  have  recrea- 
tion until  two.  Are  occupied  with  religious  instruction  and 
study  until  five.  The  other  arrangements  of  the  day  are  as 
above  stated.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  inspector  visits  the 
rooms  at  eight,  A.  M.  Mass  and  biblical  explanations  occupy 
until  nine.  There  is  then  a  visit  of  inspection  from  the  director. 
Study  from  ten  to  eleven.  Recreation  until  twelve.  Dinner 
and  recreation. 
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I  HAVE  now  completed  the  design  of  giving  such  an  account 
of  the  state  of  public  institutions  for  education  as  may  enable 
the  Trustees  of  the  Girard  College  to  examine,  by  the  light  of 
experience,  the  plan  which  it  has  been  made  my  duty,  at  a  fu- 
ture time,  to  present  to  them  for  that  institution.  In  so  doing, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  confine  my  remarks  and  suggestions 
within  the  limits  which  a  strict  induction  from  facts  would  war- 
rant Having,  however,  been  obliged  to  make  a  selection  from 
the  materials  accumulated  during  the  tour  made  by  the  direction 
of  the  trustees,  I  am  conscious  that  all  the  facts  collected  are 
by  no  means  presented.  Indeed,  a  very  close  selection  has 
been  requisite  to  confine  this  document  within  any  reasonable 
limits.  Again,  I  am  aware  that  the  character  of  a  report  does 
not  permit  that  entire  freedom  of  expression  which,  in  many 
cases,  is  desirable;  and  hence  my  impressions  of  many  schools 
here  described  have  a  vividness  which  the  report  on  them  by 
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maps,  and  maps  in  relief.  In  these  departments  I  purchased 
works  in  difierent  languages,  that  translations  might  be  made 
of  those  which  it  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  introduce  into 
the  school,  selecting  according  to  such  an  examination  as  I 
could  give  at  the  time,  or  by  the  judgment  of  those  in  whom  I 
had  confidence.  I  also  procured  the  stock-catalogues  of  works 
published  in  different  countries,  within  a  few  years,  or  of  older 
works,  and  made  arrangements  to  have  those  of  the  new  works 
transmitted  to  the  institution.  The  Board  are  aware  that  valu- 
able presents  of  engravings,  maps,  and  books,  were  made  to  the 
Girard  College;  among  them  the  splendid  work  of  model  en- 
gravings for  mechanics,  presented  by  the  Royal  Technical 
Commission  of  Prussia,  through  the  president,  M.  Beuth ;  the 
maps  of  the  survey  of  India,  presented  by  the  surveyor-general  of 
India,  Major  Jervis;  the  maps  and  school  manuals,  presented  by 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  National  Education  for  Ireland; 
the  collection  of  school  books  in  use  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Holland,  presented  by  Director  ^nsen,  of  Haarlem;  and  the 
books  relating  to  the  arts,  by  M.  De  Mol^n,  of  Paris.  I  have 
also  placed  in  the  library  the  various  works  relating  to  education 
and  kindred  subjects,  which  I  received  from  their  authors, 
considering  that  they  were  presented  to  me  rather  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Girard  College  than  as  an  individual;  and  that 
they  may  thus  be  rendered  more  useful  than  if  I  had  retained  them 
with  my  own  books.  The  works  thus  brought  together  form 
a  nucleus  for  the  educational  department  of  our  library,  and  to 
the  accomplishment  of  such  an  object  my  views  were  very  pro- 
perly limited  by  the  scholastic  committee.  They  are  contribu- 
tions towards  a  collection  which  will  be  necessary  to  aid  the 
studies  of  our  pupils  and  teachers,  and  which  is  referred  to  in 
his  Will  by  our  founder. 

In  regard  to  apparatus  and  models,  my  purchases  have  con- 
sisted, first,  of  such  as  must  be  required  in  the  lower  departments 
of  the  College,  and  which  were  new,  or  could  not  be  so  readily 
procured  at  home.  Second,  of  some  articles  of  the  best  appa- 
ratus, for  illustrations  in  mechanics  and  physics,  from  different 
makers,  to  serve  as  specimens  of  the  quality  of  their  work,  and 
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Tai  feUowing  Appendix  oontaine  the  titles  of  the  docamenii  relating  to  edu- 
ottion  in  general,  collected  during  a  toar  of  two  yean  throagh  fome  of  tba 
principal  countries  of  Europe,  besides  miscellaneous  matter,  which  could  not  bo 
appropriately  embodied  in  the  foregoing  Report,  but  which,  nevertheless,  is  of 
interest,  as  illustrating  particular  parts  of  it  The  articles  of  the  Appendix  have 
been  referred  to  by  their  numbers  in  the  course  of  the  Report,  and  they  will 
DOW  be  preceded  by  a  statement  of  the  pages  of  the  Report,  where  the  references 
are  to  be  found. 

Now  I. 

Referred  to  on  pagee  9, 14,  and  603. 

The  titles  of  the  diflferent  documents  relating  to  general  education  will  be 
found  in  the  following  pages,  classed  in  the  order  of  the  countries  where  thaj 
were  procured.  Not  to  make  this  list  too  long,  I  have  been  obliged  to  confine  it 
to  documents  relating  to  instruction  in  general,  omitting  those  from  the  schools 
of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  from  houses  of  refuge  for  juvenile  delin- 
quents. Works  on  education,  or  on  particular  departments  of  it,  or  methods,  arsi 
also,  in  general,  not  included  in  it  The  documents  are  arranged  in  the  fbllow- 
iiig  order: — first,  those  of  Great  Britain,  subdivided  into  England,  Ireland,  and 
Scotland;  next,  those  of  France,  then  of  Switzerland,  of  Belgium,  Holland,  Ger- 
many,  and  Italy.  The  German  and  Italian  states  and  Swiss  cantons  are  classed 
alphabetically,  and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  different  places  in  the  Tarioofl 
countries,  the  documents  relating  to  which  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  require 
any  formal  classification.  In  the  several  divisions  the  articles  are  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  adopted  in  the  Report,  namely,  the  eleemosynary  Institutiooi 
first,  then  the  infant,  primary,  secondary,  and  superior  schools;  institutions  for 
adult  instruction  are  placed  last  When  the  documents  refer  to  education  in  a 
country  at  large,  they  are  usually  placed  first  on  the  list 

The  chief  part  of  these  papers  were  presented  to  me  by  the  gentlemen  whoee 
names  are  attached  to  them,  and  I  beg  leave  here  to  return  to  them,  as  well  as 
to  others  who  were  so  kind  as  to  further  the  objects  of  my  journey,  my  most 
sineere  thanks. 
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• 

to  the  Will  of  Mr.  Girard,  orphan  boys  are  to  be  educated  in  his 
College  from  the  age  of  six  years  to  fourteen,  sixteen,  and  even 
eighteen  years  of  age.  The  materials  of  their  instruction  must 
be  "things  rather  than  words,"  and  the  degree  is  to  be  such 
"  as  the  capacities  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  war- 
rant." The  first  provision,  from  the  early  age  of  admission 
which  it  enjoins,  enables  us  to  train  as  well  as  to  instruct ; 
the  second  indicates  that  the  tendency  of  our  training  should 
be  towards  practical  life.  The  age  of  our  pupils  embraces 
the  period  from  elementary  to  superior  instruction,  and  we 
are  expressly  called  upon  to  develope  talent  Our  College 
must,  therefore,  combine  the  primary,  secondary,^  and  special 
schools  The  means  furnished  by  our  munificent  benefactor 
to  execute  his  intentions  are  vast,  and  if  the  benefits  thence 
accruing  are  not  in  proportion,  the  responsibility  must  rest 
with  those  to  whom  they  have  been  entrusted.  The  trustees 
of  the  College  have  appealed  to  the  experience  of  Europe 
to  furnish  data  necessarily  wanting  in  a  new  country,  and  it 
remains  for  them  to  apply  the  experimental  deductions  thus  ob- 
tained from  the  old  world  with  the  vigour  characteristic  of  the 
new.  If  their  spirit  be  proportionate  to  the  work  to  be  accomp 
plished,  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  result  Our  founder  has 
furnished  them  the  means  of  establishing  a  series  of  model 
schools  for  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  education,  embra- 
cing the  period  of  life  from  early  youth  almost  to  manhood,  the 
importance  of  which  to  our  city,  and  even  to  the  country  at 
large,  can  hardly  be  estimated.  * 

Respectfully  submitted,  by 

A.  D.  BACHE, 
^  President  of  the  Girard  Cottege 

for  Orphans, 

Philadelphia,  May  1, 1839. 
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DURHAM. 

Edocation  of  Stadenti  in  CItU  Engineering  tnd  Mining  in  the  Untventty  of 
Durham,  1838.    (From  Professor  J.  F.  W.  Jolmson.) 

LEEDS. 

Prospectus  of  Leeds  Infant  School  Society,  1836. 

LIVERPOOL. 

1.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  in  Liverpool,  for  1835,  MS. 
Replies  to  Queries,  MS.  Rules  of  Entrance.  Form  of  Indenture.  Plan  of  In- 
struction. Forms  for  Teachers*  Feports.  Weekly  Consumption  of  Provisions, 
&.C.  (From  Mr.  Samuel  Dickens,  assistant  master,  and  James  Aspinall,  Esq., 
honorary  treasurer.) 

2.  A  full  report  of  the  Speeches  and  Proceedings  at  a  meeting  for  the  Promotion 
of  Scriptural  Education  in  Liverpool,  held  July  13,  1836. 

3.  Plan  of  Instruction  at  Mr.  Charles  Voclcker's  school  at  St  Domingo-Hoose, 
Everton,  near  Liverpool,  1837,  MS. 

LONDON. 

1.  A  Description  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  ibr  the  reception  and  educa- 
tion of  Destitute  Orphans,  particularly  those  descended  from  respectable  parents, 
instituted  July  27,  1813, 1836.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reed.) 

2.  By-laws  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Plan  of  Education  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum  in  Clapton.  (From  the 
same.) 

4.  Report  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum,  read  at  the  general  annual  maetlag, 
January  23,    -     .     (From  the  same.) 

5.  Gross  expense  and  average  number  of  Children  of  the  London  Orphan 
Asylum,  from  1831  to  1836.     (From  the  same.) 

6.  Election  List  for  23d  January,  1837,  of  the  London  Orphan  Asylum.  (Fh>m 
the  same.) 

7.  Description  of  sundry  works,  intended  to  be  done  for  the  Managers  of  the 
London  Orphan  Asylum,  in  building,  and  completely  finishing  the  London  Or- 
phan Asylum  at  Clapton.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  History  of  Christ's  Hospital     By  the  Rev.  W.  TroUope. 

9.  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Home  and  Colonial  Infant  Scliool  So- 
ciety, instituted  1836,  with  an  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  opening  of  th« 
Society's  house,  dec    (From  J.  S.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Secretary.) 

10.  Institution  for  the  Effective  Ekiucation  of  Youth,  and  also  a  plan  of  Infant 
Education  for  Children  of  the  Higher  and  Middle  Classes  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Fulham,  Middlesex,  1836. 

11.  A  Compendious  Report  of  Proceedings  and  Operations  in  the  Central 
School  of  Uie  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  London,  1836  and  1837. 
(From  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Dunn.) 

12.  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  Promoting  the  Edncation  of  the  Poor  on 
the  Principles  of  the  EsUblished  Church,  &c  1837.  (Westminster  Model 
School.)     (From  the  Secretary.) 
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12.  A  Detcription  of  the  System  of  Inquiry  and  Examination  by  theScholan 
themselTes,  by  means  of  Circulating  Classes;  submitted  as  an  Improvement  on 
the  Madras  System  of  Education,  by  T.  Stoat,  of  the  Islington  Parochial  School 
(From  the  same.) 

13.  A  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Sunday  Schools  in  Manchester  and  Salford, 
belonging  to  the  Established  Church,  for  the  year  1834. 

14.  Rules  Adopted  for  the  Government  of  Bennett  Street  Sunday  SchooL 
Manchester,  1833.    (From  Mr.  Lawton.) 

15.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Stockport  Sunday  School,  1836.  (From  Mr. 
a  E.  Cottam.) 

16.  Prospectus  of  the  Courses  of  E^lucation  to  be  pursued  in  the  Dover  Street 
SchooL 

17.  Plan  of  a  University  fiir  the  Town  of  Manchester,  by  H.  L.  Jones,  M.  A. 
(From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

18.  Syllabuses  of  Courses  of  Lectures  on  Mechanical  Philosophy,  Astronomy, 
Optics,  Acoustics,  Ellectricity,  Slc^  the  Steam-engine,  Chemistry,  2<oology,  Bop 
tany,  Vegetable  Physiology,  Geology,  &c,  the  Modem  Languages,  &c.,  delivered 
at  the  Manchester  Mechanics*  Institute,  1836-37.    (From  Mr.  S.  K  Cottam.) 

NEWCASTLE. 

1.  The  Twenty -sixth  Report  of  the  Jubilee  School,  and  of  the  Improved  School 
for  Girls,  in  New  Castle.upon.Tyne,  1836.    (From  Sheriff  NichoL) 

2.  An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  in  Mr.  Bruce*s  Academy, 
in  New  Castie.    (From  Mr.  Bruce.) 

WORKSOP. 
Prospectus  of  Mr.  Heldenmaier*s  School,  on  the  principles  of  Pestalozzi,  at 
Worksop,  Nottingham. 

YORK. 

1.  Rules  of  the  Blue-coat  Boys*  and  Grey*coat  Girls'  C!harity  Schools,  in  York, 
1829.    (From  the  head  Master.) 

S.  Report  of  the  Blue-coat  Boys*  and  Grey-coat  Girls*  Clharity  School  in  York, 
esUblished  1708,  for  the  year  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

IRELAND. 

1.  Reports  from  the  Select  Committees  on  Foundation  Schools  and  Education 
in  Ireland,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  appended,  and  Index,  1835 
to  183a 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  New  Plan 
of  Education  in  Ireland,  &.C.    Parts  I.  and  II.    1837. 

BELFAST. 

1.  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  prepare  a  Plan  of  Education  and 
Government  for  the  intended  Academical  lastitatioB  in  Bel&st,  1807.  (Fiom 
Professor  Stevelly.) 
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ENGLAND. 

] .  Abstracts  of  the  answers  and  returns  made  pursuant  to  an  address  of  th« 
House  of  Commons,  May  24th,  1833.  Vol.  I.,  Bedford,  Lancaster;  VoL  IL, 
Leicester.  Suffolk ;  Vol  III.,  Surrey,  Radnor.     1835. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  State  of  Elducation,  with  tbm 
Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Index.     August  7th,  1834. 

3.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  in  Eagland  and  Wales, 
together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Appendix,  and  Index.    August  3d,  1635. 

4.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Education  of  the  Poorer  Classes  in 
England  and  Wales,  together  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  and  Index.  13  July, 
1838. 

5.  A  bill  intituled,  **  An  Act  for  Promoting  Education  and  Regulating  Chari- 
ties, presented  by  Lord  Brougham  and  Vaux,  2d  February,  1837.**  (From  W. 
Holl,  Esq.) 

6.  Prospectus  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  in  London. 

BIRMINGHAM. 

1.  A  short  acoount  of  the  Blue-coat  Charity  School  in.  Birmingham,  from  iti 
institution  in  1724,  to  1830,  and  list  of  subscribers,  Slc  (From  the  head  Master.) 

2.  Memorandum  of  the  diet  of  the  children  of  the  Blue-coat  Sdiool  in  Bir- 
mingham, MS.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  List  of  Text>books  used  in  the  Grammar  School  of  King  Edward  VL  (From 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Jeune.) 

4.  Proposed  changes  in  the  system  of  the  school  of  King  Edward  VI.,  1837. 

5.  Prospectus  of  the  Birmingham  and  Eldgbaston  Proprietary  Day  School,  1837. 
(From  Mr.  J.  C.  Barlow.) 

6.  Rules  and  Regulations  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  Day 
School,  established  in  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Report  and  Resolutions  passed  at  the  first  annual  general  meeting  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Birmingham  and  Edgbaston  Proprietary  School,  in  1838L 
(Fh>m  the  same.) 

8.  Lnt  of  the  Secretaries  of  Proprietary  Schools  in  England,  MS.  (From  the 
same.) 

BRISTOL. 

I.  Duties  of  the  boys  of  Colston*s  Hospital,  in  Bristol,  1838.  (From  the  Master.) 

9.  Prospectus  of  Bristol  College,  1838. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

1.  Collections  of  Examination  Papers,  6lc.  (From  Professor  Peacock,  Pro* 
ftssor  Miller,  Mr.  Thurtell,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr.  Mayer.) 

2.  List  of  the  principal  Text-books  used  in  the  colleges  at  Cambridge,  MS. 

CHESTER. 

1.  Rules  to  be  observed  by  parents  whose  sons  are  admitted  day-scholars  or 
green-eaps,  in  the  Blue-coat  Hospital,  in  Chester.    (From  the  Master.) 

2.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Bloe-eoat  HospUal,  in  Chester,  for  1836.  (From 
the  same.) 
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SCOTLAND. 

1.  Eldaeation  Inquiry.  Abstract  of  the  Answers  and  RetnmB  made  pursuant 
to  an  Address  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1834.    Scotland,  1837. 

2.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  the  state  of  Education  in  Scotland, 
together  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Committee,  and  Appendix.  1838. 

3.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  tho 
Universities  and  Colleges  of  Scotland.     1832. 

ABERDEEN. 

1.  Report  of  tho  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Aberdeen,  1834.  (From  A. 
Dingwall,  Esq.) 

2.  Examination  of  a  Pamphlet  entitled,  **  Plan  of  Elducation  in  the  Marischal 
College  and  University  of  Aberdeen,  with  the  reasons  of  it,  drawn  up  by  order  of 
the  faculty,  1765.    1826.    (From  the  same.) 

EDINBURGH. 

1.  A  Historical  Account  of  the  Orphan  Hospital  of  Edinburgh,  1833.  (From 
J.  G.  Wood,  Esq.) 

9.  Regulations  for  the  Orphan  Hospital,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Letter  from  J.  G.  Wood,  Esq.,  in  relation  to  the  signification  of  the  word 
Orphan,  &.C 

4.  Form  of  Recommendation  for  Admission  to  the  Orphan  HospitaL 

5.  Last  Will  and  Testament,  and  Codicil  thereto,  of  George  Heriot,  and  the 
Original  Statutes  of  his  Hospital,  by  Dr.  Bolcanqual,  1833.  (From  the  Rev.  Hec- 
tor Holme,  House-governor). 

6.  An  Act  to  explain  and  extend  the  Powers  of  the  Governors  of  George  Heri- 
ot's  Hospital,  1836.     (From  Mr.  Bayly,  Secretary.) 

7.  Regulations  for  the  internal  management  of  George  Heriot*s  Hospital,  1833. 
(From  ihe  same.) 

8.  Regulations  enacted  by  the  Governors  of  George  Heriot*8  Hospital,  upon  the 
13th  October,  1834,  as  to  the  superintendence  to  be  exercised  over  the  boys  at 
their  leaving  the  institution  and  afterwards.     (From  the  same.) 

9.  Number  of  boys  admitted  into  G^rge  Heriot's  Hospital,  from  October, 
1830,  to  October,  1836,  both  inclusive.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tabular  View  of  the  Hours  of  Employment  and  Exercise  in  George  Heri- 
ot*s  HospitaL    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holme.) 

11.  Committees  of  Trustees  of  Heriofs  Hospital,  January,  1837.  (From  the 
same.) 

12.  Tenders  for  tlie  furnishing  of  provisions  to  George  Heriot*s  HospitaL 
Form  of  Advertisement  for  Supplies.    (From  the  same.) 

13.  The  SUtutes  and  Rules  of  George  Watson^s  Hospital,  1740.  (From  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Munro,  House-governor.) 

14.  Regulations  for  George  Watson's  Hospital,  1831.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Copy  of  a  Petition  for  Admission  into  George  Watson's  HospitaL  (From 
tbenme.) 
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13.  A  Concise  Description  of  the  Endowed  Grammar  Schools  of  England  and 
Wales.    London,  1818.    By  Nicholas  Carlisle. 

14.  History  of  the  Merchant  Tailors*  School.    By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Wilson. 

15.  Exercises  at  the  Public  Exhibition  of  St  Paul*s  School,  May,  1837.  (From 
Petty  Vaughan,  Esq.) 

16.  Charter-house  Examination  of  the  Upper  School,  1837.  Approved  books 
to  be  used  in  the  Boys*  School.     (From  the  Rev.  Wm.  Chapman.) 

17.  Prospectus  of  the  University  of  London,  (London  University  College,)  and 
the  University  College  School,  1837. 

18.  Address  to  the  Proprietors  of  the  University  of  London,  by  J.  M.  Morgan, 
Elsq.,  1833.    (From  the  author.) 

19.  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education  in  practice  at  the  Schools  of  Bnice- 
Ca8tle,Tottenham,  and  Hazle wood,  near  Birmingham,  1 833.  (From  Mr.  Arthur  HilL) 

20.  Blank  Forms  relating  to  Instraction  and  Discipline  at  Dr.  Biber's  School^ 
Coombe  Wood,  near  London.    (From  Dr.  Biber.) 

21.  Regulations  of  the  New  University  of  London  on  the  Subject  of  Examina- 
tions for  Degrees  in  Arts.     (From  Dr.  Jerrold.) 

22.  Prospectus  of  the  Gresham  Lectures.  London,  1837.  (From  Petty 
Vaughan,  £2eq.) 

MANCHESTER. 

1.  Some  account  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  and  Public  Library  in  Manchester, 
founded  by  Humphrey  Cheetham,  Eaq^  in  the  year  1651.  (From  Mr.  Crosaley, 
Governor.) 

2.  Rules  of  the  Blue-coat  Hospital  in  Oldham,  near  Manchester.  Petition  for 
admission,  See,    (From  Mr.  Barrett,  Master.) 

3.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  borough  of  Manchester,  in  1834.    (From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

4.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  in  1835.     (From  the  same.) 

5.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Salford,  in  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  on  the  State 
of  Education  in  the  Borough  of  Liverpool,  1835-36. 

7.  Forms  of  Queries  and  Replies,  by  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society,  in 
their  Inquiries  into  the  State  of  Education.    (From  W.  Langton,  Esq.) 

8.  Tenth  Report  of  theChorlton  upon  Mediock  Central  Infants*  School  So- 
ciety, 1836.     (From  Mr.  Bailly,  Teacher.) 

9.  Report  of  tlie  Committee  of  the  Royal  Lancastrian  Free  School,  from  1831 
to  1835.    Specimen  of  writing  by  a  pupil.     (From  Mr.  Perkins,  Teacher.) 

10.  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  New  Jerusalem 
Church  Free  Day  Schools,  established  in  1827,  for  the  years  1835  and  1836. 
(From  Mr.  Moss,  Teacher.) 

11.  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  London  New  Jerusalem  Church  Free 
School  Society,  together  with  the  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting, 
held  at  Kennington,  1836.     (From  the  same.) 
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39.  Report  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies,  1838. 
(From  the  same.) 

40.  General  Observations  on  the  Principle'i  of  Education,  for  the  use  of  Me- 
chanics* Institutions,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  1836. 

41.  Reports  of  the  Directors  of  the  School  of  Arts,  from  1824  to  1836.  (From 
Dr.  D.  B.  Reid.) 

GLASGOW. 

1.  Abstract  of  the  Rules  and  Reo^ulations  by  which  Hutchcson^s  Hospital  is 
governed,  18J0.     (From  Mr.  Hill.) 

2.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Hutcheson*s,  Bazter*s, 
and  Blair's  Schools,  1830.    (From  Mr.  M'Arly.) 

3.  State  of  the  Cases  of  Applicants  for  admission  into  Miller's  Charity  School, 
1836.     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Form  of  Indenture  of  pupils  bound  out  by  the  Trustees  of  Hutcheson's  Hos- 
pital.   (From  the  same.) 

5.  Plan  of  Parochial  Training  Schools,  Infant  and  Juvenile,  November,  1836. 
(From  Mr.  D.  Stow.) 

6.  Letters  firom  Parents  of  Infant  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Sketch  of  the  Building  of  the  Highlanders'  Schools,  Greenock. 

8.  An  outline  of  the  Studies  pursued  in  the  High  School  of  Glasgow,  with  a 
few  Introductory  Remarks,  1 835.     (From  Mr.  D'Orsey.) 

9.  Proceedings  at  the  Annual  Distribution  of  Prizes  to  the  pupils  attending  tho 
High  School,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Glasgow  University  Calendar.     1834. 

11.  Regulations  respecting  the  Examination  for  Degrees  in  Arts,  in  Medicine, 
and  Surgery.     (From  the  Provost  of  the  University.) 

12.  Subjects  prescribed  for  Prize  £Is8ays  at  the  University,  1836.  (From  the 
same.) 

13.  List  of  Text-books  used  in  tlie  University  of  Glasgow.    (MS.) 

14.  Outline  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Class  of  Practical  Astronomy,  in 
the  University  of  Glasgow.     (From  Professor  Nichol.) 

15.  Reform  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  considered  with  reference  to  the 
published  Report  of  the  Royal  Conunissioners  of  Visitation,  appointed  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  1833. 

16.  Observations  by  the  Principal  and  Professors  of  Glasgow  College,  on  the 
Schemes  of  Reform  proposed  for  the  University  of  Glasgow.     1837. 

17.  Letter  of  Dr.  John  Lcc,  in  reply  to  the  foregoing. 

18.  Outlines  of  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry  for  the  Mechanical  Class  of  the 
Andersonian  University.     lb36-37.     (From  Professor  Graham.) 

19.  Syllabuses  of  Lrctures  at  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  on  Me- 
chanics, Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History  and  Physiology,  His- 
tory, Geography,  Slc,     1837.     (From  Mr.  Hugo  Reid.) 

20.  Annual  Reports  of  the  Glafigow  Mechanics*  Institution,  for  the  years  1836, 
1833-34-35-36.    (From  Mr.  Leadbetter.) 

21.  Prizes  offered  in  the  Glasgow  Mechanics'  Institution,  session  1836-37. 
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2.  A  View  of  the  System  of  Education  in  the  Ollegiate  Department  of  the  Royal 
Belfast  Academical  Institntion,  1832.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  The  Act  of  Incorporation  and  Bye-laws  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institu- 
tion, 1810.    (From  Professor  Stevolly.) 

4.  Prospectos  of  the  Belfast  Academical  Institution.  (From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mont- 
gomery.) 

5.  Statement  of  the  (institution  of  the  Belfast  Academy,  with  an  account  of 
the  History  and  Present  State  of  the  System  of  Education  pursued  in  that  Semi- 
nary.   Founded  1785.    (From  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bryce.) 

6.  Prospectus  and  List  of  Books  used  in  the  Classical  Ck>urse  of  the  A'^a- 
demical  Institution.  Questions  proposed  in  the  Mathematical  Class,  d&c.  Ca- 
talogue of  the  Books  in  the  Library  of  the  Belfast  Academy.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Sketch  of  a  Plan  for  a  System  of  National  Education  for  Ireland,  by  Dr. 
R.  J.  Bryce.    1828. 

8.  Outline  of  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Education,  delivered  in 
the  London  University,  by  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  LL.  D.  1836. 

DUBLIN. 

1.  Regulations  for  the  Establishment  and  Government  of  the  Royal  Hibernian 
Military  School  for  the  Oiphans  and  Children  of  Soldiers.  Revised  in  1829. 
(From  Major  Rowand,  Commandant) 

2.  Notes  on  the  Hibernian  Society  for  the  Clic  of  Soldiers*  Children,  (MS.) 

3.  Abstract  of  Officers  at  t  e  Hibernian  School,  (MS.) 

4.  Printed  forms  relating  to  the  School,  viz: — Form  of  Petition  for  Admissioii« 
comprising  also  a  Register  of  Life  at  School.  Certificate  of  School  Distinction. 
Return  of  work  done.  Morning  Report.  Weekly  Report  and  Register.  Report 
of  Sundries,  &c.,  of  School.  Form  of  Bill  of  Expenses.  Certificate  before  bind- 
ing  the  boys  to  service.  Form  of  Indenture  made  with  the  Governors  of  thfi 
Hibernian  Soldiers*  Society,  1836.    (From  Major  Rowand.) 

5.  Reports  of  the  Committee  to  the  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Society  for  Pro- 
moting the  Education  of  the  Poor  of  Irela  x,  for  the  years  1828,  1832, 1833, 
1834, 1835,  and  1836. 

6.  Reports  of  the  Commissioners  of  National  Education  in  Ireland,  for  the 
years  1834, 1835,  and  1836.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Carlile.) 

7.  Memorial  respecting  the  Charity  Schools  connected  with  the  Scots  Church. 
(From  the  same.) 

LONDONDERRY. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Gwyn,  of  Lon- 
donderry.   (From  the  Master  of  Gwyn*s  Charity.) 

2.  Committee  Lists,  &c    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Regulations  for  promoting  Agricultural  Instruction  and  Agricultural  Em- 
ployment, and  for  improving  the  condition  of  the  People  of  Lough  Ash,  by  J.  P. 
Kennedy.    1835.    (From  Captain  Kennedy.) 

4.  Report  of  the  Agricultural  Seminary  at  Templemoyle,  County  of  London- 
derry.   Established,  1827.    (From  Sir  R.  Ferguson.) 

5.  Sketch  of  Templemoyle  Farm. 
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15.  Programme  de  la  SocKtf  poor  la  Proptgation  de  la  Mdtiiode  Mnftimnigoe 
Polonaiae,  1837.  Programme  of  the  Sociefy  lor  the  Propagation  of  the  Poliah 
Mnemonic  Method,  1837. 

16.  Golde  de  U  M^thode  Wilhem,  183a  Goide  ftr  the  Method  of  Wilhem, 
183a 

1 7.  Specimen  of  Writing  from  a  Primary  School  at  Paris. 

la  Sur  rinstraction  Primaire  en  France.    On  Primary  Instruction  in  France. 

19.  Manuel  dcs  Aspirants  aaz  brc?ets  de  capacite  pour  Tenseignement  M- 
mcntaire.    Manual  of  Candidates  for  the  diploma  of  EHementary  Teacher,  1837. 

20.  Programme  dee  Questions  pour  Texamen  dee  aspirants  pomr  Penseign^ 
mont  primaire,  1837.  Programme  of  Questions  for  the  Elxamlnation  of  Teachera 
for  Primary  Instruction,  1837. 

21.  De  la  Ck>ngregation  des  Frdrcs  de  la  Doctrine  Chretienne.  Account  of 
the  Rules,  dec,  of  the  Christian  Brotherhood  (for  giving  gratuitous  instruction.) 

22.  Programme  des  etudes  et  divers  exercises  auz  quels  doivent  se  livrer 
lea  eldves  de  Tecole  normale  a  Dijon.  1837.  Course  of  Study  and  Distribution 
of  Time  for  the  pupils  of  the  Normal  School  at  Dijon,  1837.  (From  the  Director.) 

2a  De  la  Construction  des  maisons  d*ecole  primaire,  par  Bouillon,  1834. 
On  the  Construction  of  School-houses  for  Primary  Instruction,  by  Bouillon, 
1834. 

24  Le  Visiteur  dcs  ^colcs  par  un  Inspecteur  d* Academic,  1830.  The  Viaitor 
of  Schools,  by  an  Inspector  of  the  Academy,  1830. 

25.  Expose  des  Motifs  et  Projet  de  loi  sur  rinstmction  aecondaiie  prdoentii^ 
par  M.  Guizot,  a  la  Chambre  des  Deputy  183a  Motives  for  the  Prppoaed  Law 
on  Secondary  Instruction.  Presented  by  Mr.  Guixot  to  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties.   183a 

9a  Rapport  fait  au  nmn  de  la  Commiaaion  charg6e  d'examiner  le  PTojet  de 
loi  sur  rinstruction  Secondaire,  par  M.  St  Marc  Girardin.  Report  from  the 
Select  Committee  on  the  Project  of  Law  on  Secondary  Instmction,  made  by  Mr. 
St  Marc  Girardin,  in  the  name  of  the  Committee. 

27.  Memoire  Presents  par  la  Soci^t^  des  Methodes  d'Enseignement  Memo- 
rial presented  by  the  Society  for  Methods  of  Teaching. 

28.  Arr4te  du  Conseil  Royal  de  rinstruction  Publiqoe,  1837;  regknt  lea 
matitees  but  lesquelles  seront  interrog^  les  aapiranta  aux  grades  de  bachelier  te> 
Sciences,  d&c.  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837 ;  fixing 
the  subjects  for  examination  fi>r  the  degreea  of  bachelor  of  mathematical  and 
physical  seienoea. 

29.  Cours  et  confS&rencea  suivis  dans  T&olc  Normale  a  Paris,  en  1836.  (MS.) 
Course  of  Study  at  the  Normal  School  of  Parb,  1836.    (From  M.  Viguier.) 

30.  Reglements,  rapports  et  programme  do  TEcole  Normale  a  Paris.  Regula- 
tions, Reports,  and  Programme  of  the  Normal  School  at  Paris. 

31.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  au  Baccalaureat  ds-Lettrea,  1836.  Manual  of  Can- 
didates for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters. 

32.  Manuel  des  Aspirants  au  Biccalaureat  te-Sciencea,  1837.  Manual  of  CaOp 
didatea  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences. 
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16.  Li0t  of  Applieante  for  Admission  into  George  Watson's  Hospital,  March, 
1836.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Course  of  Study  and  Text-books  used  at  Greorge  Watson*s  Hospital,  Jano- 
arj,  1837,  (MS.)  (From  the  same.)  Notes  and  Replies  to  Queries  in  reference 
to  George  Watson's  Hospital,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

18.  Papers  relating  to  John  Watson's  Institution  for  Destitute  Children. 
1.  Deed  of  Settlement.  S.  Deed  of  Destination  of  the  Funds.  3.  Act  of  Par- 
liament 4.  Regulations  for  Management  5.  Regulations  fyr  Master  and 
Matron,  1830.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marshall.) 

19.  Distribution  of  time  in  John  Watson's  Hospital,  February,  1837.  (MS.) 
(From  the  same.) 

20.  A  Course  of  Elducation  for  the  Children  of  John  Watson's  Institution,  pro- 
foied  to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Charles  MarshaU.  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

51.  Expenses  of  John  Watson's  Hospital,  1836. 

52.  Abstract  of  the  Treasurer's  Accounts  with  John  Watson's  Institution,  Au- 
gust 1st,  1836. 

23.  Lbt  of  occupations  of  the  parents,  the  pupils,  and  a  statement  whether 
the  parents  are  dead  or  alive.    (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  MarshalL) 

24  Regulations  for  the  Management  of  Cauvin's  Hospital,  1835.  (From  the 
Provost  of  Edinburgh.) 

25.  Statutes  of  the  Maiden  Hospital,  founded  by  the  Company  of  Merchants 
of  Edinburgh  and  Mary  Elrskine,  and  Rules  for  the  Government  and  Order  of  the 
Hospital,  1819.    (From  Mr.  Jamison.) 

26.  Regulations  for  the  Merchant  Maiden  Hospital,  1731.  (From  the  same.) 
527.  Remarks  upon  a  System  of  Education  for  the  Girard  College,  by  James 

Simpson,  Esq.  (MS.) 

28.  Third  Report  of  the  Edinburgh  Infant  School  Society,  183&  (From  Mr. 
Milne.) 

29.  Hints  for  Lessons  on  Moral  Training,  Grammatical  Exercises,  &&,  for  la- 
&nt  Schools,  (MS.)     (From  the  same.) 

30.  Report  of  the  General  Assembly's  Elducation  Committee,  for  the  yean 
1833-34-35.    (From  John  Gordon,  Esq.) 

31.  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Directors  of  the  Circus-Place  School,  1837.  (From 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Reid.) 

32.  Annual  Report  by  the  Directors  of  the  Eldinburgh  Academy,  for  the  years 
1835-36.    (From  Rector  Williams.) 

33.  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  High  School  of  Edinburgh,  (M^) 

34.  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Hill  Street  Association  for  Languages,  Mathema- 
tics, &C.    (From  Mr.  Cunningham.) 

35.  Report  on  Mr.  Cunningham's  Institution  for  Languages,  Mathematics,  ^bc 
1835.    (From  the  same.) 

36.  Prospectus  of  the  Edinburgh  Southern  Academy.    (From  Mr.  Gunn.) 

37.  Prospectus  of  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies. 
(From  Dr.  D.  B.  Reid.) 

38.  Course  of  Studies,  Distribution  of  Time,  and  List  of  Textbooks,  used 
in  the  Scottish  Institution  for  the  Education  of  Young  Ladies.  (From  the  same.) 
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lercaBse  des  Cantons  Born,  1837.    Nineteenth  Report  of  the  State  of  the  Teach- 
ers' Fund  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  1837.     (From  tlie  same.) 

12.  Bericht  Qher  die  Leistungen  und  den  Untcrricht  im  Progymnasium  und 
der  damit  verbundenen  Industrie  und  Elemcntarschuie,  1836.  Report  on  the  Pro- 
gress and  Instruction  in  the  Progymnasium,  and  in  the  Elementary  and  Indus- 
trial Schools  connected  therewith,  1836.     (From  Director  Rttctschi.) 

13.  Etat  provisoire  des  le9on8  de  P^cole  d'industrie,  1837.  Provisional  Ar- 
rangemcnt  of  Studies  at  the  Industrial  School,  1837.    (From  Professor  Gerber.) 

14.  Bericht  aber  die  Leistungen  der  Real  Schule  w&hrcnd  den  Jahren  1833--35. 
Report  on  the  Progress  of  the  Real  School  during  tlie  years  1833-35.  (From 
Counsellor  Schneider.) 

15.  Bericht  aber  die  VertLndcrungen  in  der  Litterarschule,  1833.  Report  on 
the  Changes  of  the  Grammar  School,  1833.    (From  Mr.  Raetschi.) 

16.  Bericht  Qber  die  Leistungen  und  den  Unterricht  in  der  Litterarschule,  in 
1833-34,  und  1834-35.  Report  on  tlie  Progress  and  the  Instruction  in  the  Gram- 
mar  School,  in  1833-34,  and  1834-35.     (From  tlie  same.) 

17.  Annalen  des  Hohercn  Gymnasiums,  1836  and  1837.  Annals  of  the  Higher 
Gymnasium,  1836  and  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

18.  AusAlhrliche  Darstcllung  des  UntcrrichU  Planes  ftlr  das  Hohere  Gymna- 
sium,  1835.  Full  description  of  the  Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Higher  Gymna- 
sium, 1835.     (From  Counsellor  Sclmcider.) 

19.  Loi  sur  T^tablissement  d*un  Gymnase  et  d*une  University  ^  Berne,  1837. 
Law  for  the  Establisliment  of  a  Gymnasium  and  a  University  at  Berne,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

20.  Rcglemcnte  fUr  die  Hochschulc,  1835.  Regulations  for  the  University, 
1835.     (From  the  same.) 

21.  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  welche  an  der  Hochschule  gehalten  worden 
sind  w&hrend  den  jahren  1834  bis  1837.  List  of  Lectures  which  have  been  de- 
livered in  the  University  during  tlie  years  1834  to  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

22.  Verzeichness  der  BehOrden,  Professoren  und  SchuUehier,  Studierenden 
und  Schiller  der  Bcrnischen  Akadcmic  und  Schulen,  voii  1834  bis  1837.  List 
of  the  Authorities,  Professors,  Teachers,  Students,  and  Pupils  in  the  University 
and  Schools  of  Berne,  from  1834  to  1 837.    (From  the  same.) 

23.  Dekret  Qber  den  Besuch  FranzOsischcr  Universitaten,  1834.  Decree  in 
relation  to  Attendance  at  French  Universities,  1834.     (From  the  same.) 

HOPWYL. 

1.  Lettre  sur  la  F6te  c^l6br^e  ^  Hofwyl,  le  23  Mai,  1807,  par  M.  Gauteron. 
Letter  on  the  Festival  which  was  held  at  Hofwyl,  the  23d  of  May,  1807.  By  Mr. 
Gauteron. 

2.  Coup  d'oeil  sur  Pinfluence  it  esp^rer  des  ^tablisscmens  d'Hofwyl  quant  au 
perfectionncmcnt  de  Tindustrie  ct  des  moeurs,  par  M.  Gauteron.  On  the  In- 
fluence which  may  be  cx|>cctcd  from  the  Establishments  at  Hofwyl,  in  reference 
to  the  promotion  of  Industry  and  Morals,  by  Mr.  Gauteron.  (From  Mr.  Fellen- 
berg.) 

3.  Lcttro  sur  les  dtablissemens  de  Mr.  Fellenberg,  ot  sp6cialemont  sur  r^oole 
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S9.  FroipecUM  of  AndersUm  Popular  Institation  for  the  Diffusion  of  Usefbl 
Knowledge. 

ST.  ANDREWS. 
Lkt  of  Text-books  uied  in  the  English  Depaitnient  of  the  Madrae  College. 

FRANCE. 

■ 

GENERAL. 

I.  Code  Uniyenitaire  on  Lois,  statnte  et  rdglemens  de  I'uniTerait^  royale  do 
France,  1835.  Code  of  the  UnlTenity,  or  Laws,  Statutes,  and  Regulations  of  the 
Rojal  University  of  France,  1835. 

S.  Almanach  de  l<Vniversitd  Royale  de  France,  1836.  Almanack  of  the  Royal 
University  of  France,  1836. 

3.  Bulletin  Universitaire.  Official  Bulletin  of  the  Council  of  Public  Instmction. 

4.  Systdme  de  l*Universite  de  France,  ou  plan  d*une  education  nationale,  par 
M.  Rendu,  1816.  System  of  the  University  of  France,  or  plan  of  a  National 
Education,  by  BL  Rendu,  1816. 

PBIMART  INSTBUOnOir. 

5.  Rapport  au  roi  par  le  ministre  de  Tinstruction  publique  sur  Intention  die 
la  loi  du  28  Juin,  1833,  relative  ^  Pinstruction  primaire.  1834  Report  made  to 
the  King  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  on  the  execution  of  the  Law  of 
the  26th  of  June,  1833,  in  reference  to  primary  instruction.    1834 

6.  Rapport  au  roi  sur  la  situation  de  Pinstruction  primaire  par  le  ministre  do 
Pinstruction  publique  en  1837.  Report  to  the  King  on  the  state  of  Primary  In. 
struction,  made  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  in  1837. 

7.  Annuaire  de  Plnstruction  primaire,  pour  1832-33-34  Annual  of  Primvy 
lastniction  for  1832-^33-34 

8.  Annuaire  de  Plnstituteur  Primaire,  pour  1838.  Annual  for  Primary  Teach- 
ers, in  1838. 

9.  BuUetm  de  la  Socidtd  pour  rinstruction  ]§aementaire,  1837.  Bulletin  of  the 
Society  of  Elementary  Instruction. 

10.  Compte  rendu  des  Travaux  de  la  Society  d*Encouragement  pour  I*In* 
struction  l^mentaire,  1837.  Report  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Ele- 
mentary Instruction,  1837. 

II.  Journal  General  de  Plnstruction  Publique,  1838.  General  Journal  of 
Public  Instruction. 

12.  Manuel  General  de  Plnstruction  Primaire :  Journal  OfficieL  General 
Manual  of  Primary  Instruction,  an  Official  Journal,  1838. 

13.  Manuel  de  PEnseignement  Simultane.  Manual  of  Simultaneous  Instrue- 
tbn,  1837. 

14  Manuel  de  PEnseignement  Mntuel,  1837,  Manual  of  Mutual  Instmoiioiit 
1837. 
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5.  Rdgleroent  snr  rinspcction  et  la  Surveillance  des  dooles  primaires,  1834. 
Regulations  for  the  Inspection  and  Superintendence  of  Primary  Schools,  1834» 
(From  the  same.) 

6.  Rapport  au  Conscil  Reprteentatif  sur  un  Projet  de  Loi  sor  les  ^coles  pri- 
maires,  1835,  par  M.  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report  to  the  Representative  Ck>uncil 
on  a  Projected  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835,  by  Mr.  Macaire  Prinsep.  (From 
the  same.) 

7.  Loi  sur  les  teoles  primaires,  1835.  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same.) 

8.  Arrdt^  sur  TEnfleigncment  Religieuz  dans  les  ^coles  primaires,  1835.  Do* 
cree  in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same.) 

9.  Rapports  du  Ck>mit6  de  Pecole  rurale  de  Carra,  pour  1835  et  1836.  Re- 
porta  of  the  Ommittee  on  the  Rural  School  of  Carra,  for  1835  and  1836.  (From 
the  Syndic  Vernet-Pictet) 

10.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  TOrganisation  des  Colleges  de  Ge> 
nhve  et  deCarouge,  1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Girod.  Report  to  the  Representative 
Council  on  the  Organization  of  the  Colleges  at  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1835,  by 
Syndic  Girod.    (From  Professor  Decandolle.) 

11.  Loi  sur  les  Colleges  de  Gendve  et  de  Carouge,  1835.  Law  Regulating  the 
Colleges  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  un  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  aux  CoU^gee 
de  Gendve  et  de  Carouge,  1836,  [»ar  M.  le  Professeur  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report 
to  the  Representative  Council  on  a  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Colleges  at 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836,  by  Professor  Macaire  Prinsep.     (From  the  same.) 

13.  Arrdt^  sur  TBInscignement  Religieuz  dans  les  CoUdges  do  Gendve  et  de 
Carouge,  1836.  Decree  in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Colleges  of 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

14  Rdglement  sur  les  Colleges  de  Grendve  et  de  Carouge,  1836.  Regulations 
for  the  Colleges  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.     (From  the  same.) 

15.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Reprdscntatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  relatif^  rOrganisft- 
tion  de  TAcaddmie,  1835,  par  M.  TAncien  Syndic  Fatio.  Report  to  the  Repre> 
■entative  Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Organization  of  the 
Academy,  1836,  by  ez-Syndic  Fatio.    (From  the  same.) 

16.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Reprdsentatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  sur  rAcaddmie* 
1835,  par  M.  le  Docteur  Vaucher.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  the 
Projected  Law  on  the  Academy,  1835i,  by  Dr.  Vaucher.     (From  the  same.) 

17.  Loi  et  Rdglement  sur  1' Academic  de  Gendve,  1835.  Law  and  Regulations 
of  the  Academy  of  Geneva,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

18.  Cours  de  TEcole  Industrielle,  1837.  Course  of  Study  at  the  School  of 
Arts.    (From  Mr.  Prevost  Martin.) 

LAUSANNE. 

1.  Lois  sur  rinstruction  Publique,  1833-34.  Laws  on  Public  Instmcttony 
1833-34    (From  Professor  Chavannes.) 

2.  Circulaire  adresseti  aoz  Commissions  charg^es  de  rinspectton  des  dcdes  sur 
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33.  Programmes  de  Penaeigrnement  de  PEcole  Rojale  Poly  technique  pour  ran* 
nde,  1836-37.  Course  of  Study  of  the  Royal  PolytechDic  School,  for  the  year 
1836-37.    (From  Mr.  Dulong.) 

34.  Annuaire  de  PEcole  Roy  ale  Poly  technique,  pour  1836  et  1837.  Annual  of 
the  Royal  Polytechnic  School,  for  the  years  1836-37. 

35.  Eoole  centrale  des  Arts  et  Manufactures,  Paris,  1837.  Description  of  the 
Central  School  for  Arts  and  Manufactures.    (From  Mr.  Lavall^,  director.) 

36.  Programme  de  PEcole  de  Commerce  et  des  Arts  industriels  ^  Charonney 
banlieue  de  Paris.  Prospectus  of  the  school  for  Commerce  and  Industry  at  Cha- 
ronne,  near  Paris.    (From  Mr.  Pinel  Grandchamp,  director.) 

SWITZERLAND. 

BERNE. 

1.  Elrkenntniss  der  Waisenhaus-direction  ansehend  eine  anderw&rtige  Einrich- 
tung  des  httrgerlichen  Knaben  und  Madchen  Waisenhauses  der  Stadt  Bern,  1799. 
Resolution  of  the  Managers  of  the  Orphan-house  in  reference  to  a  new  Organiza- 
tion of  it,  1799.    (From  the  Director.) 

2.  Gesetz  Qber  den  Privat  Unterrieht,  1835.  Law  on  Private  Instruction, 
1835.  (From  Mr.  Schneider,  Vice  President  of  the  Council  of  Public  In^ 
struction.) 

3.  Instruction  fllr  die  Schul  commissarien,  1833.  Instruction  for  School  Com- 
mittees, 1833.     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Loi  sur  les  ecoles  primaires  publiques.  13  Mars,  1835.  Law  on  Primary 
Public  Schools,  March  13, 1835.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Beschluss  des  grossen  Rathes  in  Beziehung  auf  das  Einkommen  dee 
Lehrers,  1837.  Resolutions  of  the  Great  Council  in  reference  to  the  Salary  of 
Teachers.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Bericht  aber  die  Versammlung  des  Vereins  ftU*  Christlicher  Volksbildung, 
1833,  Slc  Report  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Society  for  Christian  Education,  1833. 
(From  the  same.) 

7.  Berichtcn  Qber  die  Erziehungs-Anstalt  ftlr  arme  Kinder  auf  B&ttwyl  bei 
Burgdorf,  1836-37.  Report  on  the  Establishment  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Chil- 
dren at  Battwyl,  near  Burgdorf,  1836-37.  Instituted  by  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Ekiucation.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Reglement  fllr  die  Normalanstalt  zu  MOnchenbuchsee  bei  Bern,  1833.  Re- 
gulations for  the  Normal  School  at  MUnchenbuchsec,  near  Berne,  1833.  (From 
the  same.) 

9.  Summarischer  Bericht  Qber  die  Normalanstalt  in  MOnchenbuchsee,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

10.  Stundenplan  der  Normalanstalt  und  der  damit  yerbundcnen  Model 
Schulo  in  MOnchenbuchsee,  1837.  Plan  of  InRtruclion  of  the  Normal  School, 
and  the  Model  School  connected  with  it,  at  MOnchenbuchsee,  1837.  (From  the 
same.) 

11.  Neunzehnter  Bericht  der  Hauptvereammlung  der  allgemcinen  Schnlmeis- 
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LUCERNE. 

1.  Gesetx  fiber  dtm  Endehmigri  und  Offentliche  Schalwescn,  1830.  Law  on 
Education  and  Public  Instruction,  1830.  (From  Mr.  Kietschl,  director  of  the 
normal  acbooi.) 

3.  Gesetz  aber  die  Winder hnlun^  und  Fortbildungwchulen,  1833.  Law  on 
the  Schools  for  Repetition,  1633.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  VoUziehun^  Beschluss  Qber  das  allgcmeine  Erziehungs  Gcsctz  in  Bctrcff 
des  Primar  und  Sekandar  Schulwcsens,  1830.  Law  on  General  Edueation  in 
reference  to  Primary  and  Secondary  Instruction,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

A,  Beschluss  die  Entschadigung  fUr  das  Lokal  der  Sekundar  Sohulen  regulir- 
•od,  1831.  Law  regulating  the  locality  of  secondary  schools,  1831.  (From  the 
same.) 

5.  Schulplan  flir  di«  h<^re  Central  Lehranstalt  so  wie  ftr  die  Lateinischen 
Sohulen  im  Kanton,  1830.  Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  higher  central  school,  and 
lor  all  the  Latin  Schools  in  the  Canton,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  Beschluss  die  Disziplinar  Verordnungon  ftUr  die  hohere  Central  Lehran- 
stalt enthaltcnd,  1830.  Regulations  for  the  discipline  at  the  higher  Central  schoo!, 
1830.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Disziplinanrerordnung  illr  die  hohere  CentrallchranstaH,  dtc^  1833.  Re- 
gulations  of  the  higher  Central  normal  school,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Beschluss  die  AufttoUung  einer  Schuldirection  bey  der  hoheren  Central- 
lehranstall  onthaltend,  1831.  Law  for  the  appointment  of  a  school  direction  for 
the  higher  Central  school,  1831.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Organisation  der  Schuldirection  und  Disciplinarrerordnung  illr  die  Cen- 
trallehranstalt,  1836.  Organisation  of  the  school  direction  and  regulations  for 
discipline  at  the  Central  school,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Verordnungen  und  Studcnplan  ftkr  die  Zoglinge  des  Lehrer  Instituts  des 
Kantons  Luzem.  Regulations  and  course  of  study  for  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
school  of  the  canton  of  Lucerne.    (Fh)m  the  same.) 

NEUFCHATEL. 
R^glemens  pour  la  Maison  des  Orphclins  do  NcufchateL    Regulations  for  the 
Orphan-house  at  Neufohatel.    (From  Mr.  Borel,  director.) 

THUROOVIA. 

1.  Allgemeiner  Bericht  Ober  den  Zustand  des  Thurgauischen  Schulwescns  in 
1833-34-35.  General  report  on  the  state  of  public  instruction  in  Thurgovia,  in 
1833-34-35.    (From  Mr.  WchrlL) 

9.  Unterrichtsplan  ftUr  die  Elementarschulen  des  Kanton  Thurgau,  1837. 
Pkn  of  instruction  for  the  elementary  schools  of  the  Canton  of  Thurgovia,  1837. 
(From  the  same.) 

3.  Lectioosplan  ftkr  die  Normalschul  in  Kreuzlingen,  1837.  Course  of  study 
at  the  normal  school  in  Kreuzlingen,  1837,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

rVERDUN. 
Rapport  sur  Tlnstitut  de  M.  Postalozzi  It  Yvcrdun,  1810.    Report  oo  the  InsCi. 
totion  of  Mr.  Pestalozii,  at  Yverdun,  1810.  (From  Father  Girard,  in  Froyborg.) 
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dee  pauvres  ^  HofWyl,  1813,  par  M.  Charles  Pictet  Letter  on  the  establiahmenta 
of  Mr.  Fcllenberg,  and  especially  on  the  Poor  School  at  Hofwyl,  1812.  By  Charles 
Pictet 

4.  Rapport  aur  Tinstitnt  d*^ucation  dee  pauvrea  It  Hofwyl,  r^ig^  par  M.  A. 
Rengger.  Report  on  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Poor  at  Hofwyl, 
by  Mr.  A.  Rengger,  1815. 

5.  Notice  Bur  les  ^tablissemens  de  HofWyl,  par  M.  V.  E.  B.  Cmd,  1816.  Notea 
on  the  Establishments  at  Hofwyl,  by  Mr.  V.  E.  B.  Crud,  1816. 

6.  Darstellung  des  religiOscn  Bildungsganges  der  wissenschafUichen  Erxieb- 
ungsanstalten  in  Hofwyl,  yon  Emanuel  Ton  Fellenberg,  1822.  Exposition  of 
the  Religious  Instruction  given  in  the  Boarding-schools  at  Hofwyl,  by  Emanod 
von  Fellenberg,  1822,    (From  Mr.  Fellenberg.) 

7.  Lettre  sur  la  colonic  d*enfants  indigents,  ^tabKe  ^  Meykirch  pr^s  de  Hofwyl, 
1830,  par  M.  de  Fellenberg.  Letter  on  the  Cokmy  for  Poor  Children,  established 
in  Maykirch,  near  Hofwyl,  by  Mr.  Von  Fellenberg,  1839.    (From  the  same.) 

8.  Extracts  of  a  Letter  from  Em.  Fellenberg  to  Lady  Noel  Byron,  stating  the 
objects  of  his  Institutions  at  Hofwyl,  near  Berne.  (Translated  firom  the  German.) 
(From  the  same.) 

9.  Trois  lettres  sur  Hofwyl  ^  propos  de  la  brochure  de  M.  St  Marc  Girardin 
ear  rinstruction  interm^diare.  Three  Letters  on  Hofwyl,  written  in  oonseqaeooe 
of  Mr.  St  Marc  Girardin*s  pamphlet  on  Intermediate  Instruction,  1835. 

10.  Mittheilungsblatt  fllr  die  freunde  der  Schulverbesserung  im  Kanton  Berne, 
1832.    Journal  of  the  Friends  of  Improvement  in  the  Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

FBIBURO. 
Uber  die  Bothatigung  des  Fleisses  in  Schulen  yon  Girard,  1836.    On  the  Ex- 
citement of  Industry  in  Schools,  by  Girard,  1836.    (Fropi  Father  Girard.) 

GENEVA. 

1.  Rapport  an  Conseil  Repr6sentatif  sur  un  projet  de  loi  relatif  It  la  Directiaii 
et  It  TAdministration  des    ^tablissemens    d*Instruction   Publique,  par  M.  le 

.  Syndic  Girod,  1833.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  upon  a  proposed 
Law,  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  establishments  for  Public  Instructiao, 
by  Syndic  Girod,  1833.     (From  Professor  DecandoUe.) 

2.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  projet  de  loi  relatif  It  la  direetioa 
et  ^  TAdministration  des  ^tablissemens  d'Instruction  Publique,  fait  aa  nam  de 
la  commission  nomme^  pour  Texaminer,  par  M.  le  Prof.  A.  de  la  Rive,  1833. 
Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the 
Administration  of  Establishments  for  Public  Instniction,  made  by  Professor  de  U 
Rive,  in  the  name  of  the  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose,  1833.  (From 
the  same.) 

3.  Loi  sur  la  Direction  et  TAdministration  des  dtablissemens  d'lnstmctioii 
Publique,  1834.  Law  Regulating  the  Administration  of  Elstablishments  for  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  1834.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  projet  de  loi  relatif  aux  ^eoles, 
1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Lullin.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  upon  the 
Projected  Law  in  relation  to  Schools,  1835,  by  Syndic  Lullin.    (From  the  same.) 
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5.  Rdgleroent  sur  Tlnspcction  et  la  Surveillance  des  dooles  priiDaires,  1834. 
Regrulations  for  the  Inspection  and  Superintendence  of  Primary  Schools,  1834. 
(From  the  same.) 

6.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Reprdsentatif  sur  un  Projet  de  Loi  sur  lea  ^coles  pri- 
maires,  1835,  par  M.  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council 
on  a  Projected  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835,  by  Mr.  Macaire  Prinsep.  (From 
the  same.) 

7.  Loi  sur  les  6coles  primaires,  1835.  Law  on  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same.) 

8.  Arrdt^  sur  PEnfleignement  Religieux  dans  les  ^coles  primaires,  1835.  Do* 
cree  in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  Primary  Schools,  1835.  (From 
the  same.) 

9.  Rapports  du  Ck>mit6  de  Pecole  rnrale  de  Carra,  pour  1835  et  1836.  Re- 
porta  of  the  Committee  on  the  Rural  School  of  Carra,  for  1835  and  1836.  (From 
the  Syndic  Vemet-Pictet) 

10.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  TOrganisation  des  Colleges  de  Ge- 
ndve  et  de  Carouge,  1835,  par  M.  le  Syndic  Girod.  Report  to  the  Representative 
Council  on  the  Organization  of  the  Colleges  at  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1835,  by 
Syndic  Girod.    (From  Professor  Decandolle.) 

11.  Loi  sur  les  Colleges  de  Grendve  et  de  Carouge,  1835.  Law  Regulating  the 
Colleges  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  un  Projet  de  Loi  relatif  aux  Coll^get 
de  Gendve  et  de  Carouge,  1836,  par  M.  le  Professeur  Macaire  Prinsep.  Report 
to  the  Representative  Council  on  a  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Colleges  at 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836,  by  Professor  Macaire  Prinsep.     (From  the  same.) 

13.  Arr6t^  sur  PEnseigncment  Religieux  dans  les  Colldges  de  Gendve  et  de 
Carouge,  1836.  Decree  in  reference  to  Religious  Instruction  in  the  Colleges  of 
Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.     (From  the  same.) 

14  R^lement  sur  les  Colleges  de  Gen^e  et  de  Caronge,  1836.  Regulations 
for  the  Colleges  of  Geneva  and  Carouge,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^scntatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  relatif^  rOrganisft. 
tion  de  1* Academic,  1835,  par  M.  TAncien  Syndic  Fatio.  Report  to  the  Repre> 
■entative  Council  on  the  Projected  Law  in  reference  to  the  Organization  of  the 
Academy,  1836,  by  ez^yndic  Fatio.    (From  the  same.) 

16.  Rapport  au  Conseil  Repr^sentatif  sur  le  Projet  de  Loi  sur  PAcad^mie, 
1835,  par  M.  le  Docteur  Vaucher.  Report  to  the  Representative  Council  on  tha 
Projected  Law  on  the  Academy,  1835i,  by  Dr.  Vaucher.     (From  the  same.) 

17.  Loi  et  Rdglement  sur  I'Aead^mie  de  Geneve,  1835.  Law  and  Regulations 
of  the  Academy  of  Greneva,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 

18.  Cours  de  PEcole  Industrielle,  1837.  Course  of  Study  at  the  School  of 
Arts.    (From  Mr.  Prevost  Martin.) 

LAU8AITNE. 

1.  Lois  sur  rinstruction  Publique,  1833-34.  Laws  on  Public  Instruction, 
1833-34.    (From  Professor  Chavannes.) 

2.  Circulaire  adrened  aoz  Commissions  charg^es  de  Plnspection  des  dcoles  sur 
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les  Objetfl  dont  Ics  6coles  doivent  dtre  pourvues.  Circular  addressed  to  the  Cotii' 
mittces  of  Inspection  in  reference  to  the  articles  which  ought  to  be  found  in  the 
Schools.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  Circulaire  sur  l*Administration  dcs^coles  adrcss^  aux  Commissions  Com- 
munales  d*Inspection,  1834.  Circular  addressed  to  the  Committees  of  Inspec- 
tion in  reference  to  the  Administration  of  the  Schools,  1834.     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Instructions  pour  les  Commissions  chargers  de  Tlnspection  des  dcoles, 
1835-36-37.  Instruction  to  the  Committees  charged  with  the  Inspection  of 
Schools,  1835-36-37.  (From  the  same  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Council  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction.) 

5.  Loi  du  24  Janvier,  1837,  sur  les  ^coles  publiques  primaires.  Law  of  the 
34th  of  June,  1837,  on  Public  Primary  Schools.      (From  Professor  Chavannes.) 

6.  Instruction  sur  les  objets  n^cessaires  pour  Pexposition  des  notions  ^l^mcn- 
taires  des  sciences  naturelles  dans  les  ^coles  primaires,  1834.  Direction  in  refe- 
rence to  the  objects  required  for  giving  elementary  notions  of  Natural  Sciences  in 
the  Primary  Schools,  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

7.  Rapport  sur  les  ^coles  primaires  du  Canton  de  Vaud  pour  Pann^e,  1836. 
Report  on  the  Primary  Schools  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  for  1836.  (From  (he 
same.) 

8.  Questions  addresses  aux  commissions  charg^es  de  Pinspection  des  ^coles. 
Questions  (blank  forms)  addressed  to  the  Committees  of  Inspection  of  the  Schools. 
(From  the  same.) 

9.  Ragles  de  P^cole  (pour  les  ^ooles  primaires.)  Rules  for  the  Primary  Schools. 
(From  the  same.) 

10.  De  rinstruction  publique  dans  le  canton  de  Vaud  par  Gjndroz,  1837. 
On  Public  Instruction  in  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  by  Gindroz,  1837. 

1 1.  M 6moire  pr^scnt^  d  M onseigncur  T^v^ue  de  Lausanne  et  Gendve  par  le 
v^n^rable  clcrg^  du  Canton  dc  FriboiTg,  au  sujet  de  la  demise  loi  sur  les  dooles 
primaires  1830.  Memorial  presented  to  the  Bishop  of  Lausanne  aitd  Genera, 
by  the  Clergy  of  the  Canton  of  Friburg,  in  reference  to  the  last  law  on  Primary 
Schools,  in  1834. 

12.  Rapport  fait  par  le  Comity  de  rExsole  Normale  Provisoire.  Report  made 
by  the  Committee  of  the  Provisional  Normal  School,  1835.  (From  Prof.  Cha- 
vannes.) 

13.  Rdglement  pour  PEcoIe  Normale,  du  23d  Septcmbre,  1835.  Regulations 
for  the  Normal  School,  September  23d,  1835.    (From  Rev.  Director  Gauthey.) 

14.  Notice  sur  TEcole  Normale  du  Canton  de  Vaud,  par  son  Directeur  L.  F.  F. 
Gauthey,  Pasteur,  extrait  du  Journal  de  la  Soci^td  d*Utilit6  Publique,  1835.  No- 
tice of  the  Normal  School  of  the  Canton  of  Vaud,  by  the  Rev.  Director  L.  F.  F. 
Gauthey,  extracted  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Public  Utility,  1835.  (From 
the  author.) 

15.  R^glement  de  TEcole  Normale  pour  les  Institutrices.  Regulations  of  the 
Normal  School  for  Female  Teachers.     (From  the  same.) 

16.  Rdglement  du  7  AoCit,  1835,  pour  les  ^coles  Moyennos.  Regulations  for  the 
Middle  or  Industrial  Schools,  August  7th,  1835.    (From  Professor  Chavannes.) 
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HAARLEM. 

1.  Verslagf  nopens  den  staat  der  hooge,  middelbare  en  latere  scholen  in  1835, 
gedaan  ann  de  Statcn  Generaal  ingevolge  art  226  der  grondwet.  Report  on  the 
State  of  Higher,  Middle,  and  Lower  Schools  in  1835,  made  to  the  States  GeneraL 
(From  Inspector  Wynbcek.) 

2.  List  von  Boeken  voor  de  lurschool  in  Harlaem,  1837.  List  of  Books  nsed 
in  the  Normal  Seminary  and  its  Elementary  School  at  Haarlem,  1837.  (From 
Director  Prinsen.) 

ROTTERDAM. 
De  rinstniction  Primaire  en  Rotterdam,  par  Victor  Cousin,  1836.    On  Pri- 
mary Listruction  in  Rotterdam,  by  M.  Cousin,  1836.    (From  the  Author.) 

UTRECHT. 

1.  EleTes  welke  sedert,  1824,  de  Fundatie  van  Renswoudo  verlaten  hebben. 
Voormalige  Eleves,  welke  nog  in  lerer  zyn,  en  vcrdienstcr  hebben.  (MS.)  List 
of  Pupils  who  have  left  the  Renswoude  Foundation  since  1824,  and  of  some 
former  Pupils  of  the  Foundation.    (From  the  Director.) 

2.  Course  of  Study  of  tlie  five  classes  of  the  Latin  School.  (MS.)  (From  Mr. 
Van  Bolhuis.) 

3.  Over  de  tegenwoordige  inrigting  der  Latijnsche  School  te  Utrecht,  door 
J.  H.  Van  Bolhuis,  1837.  On  the  present  arrangement  of  the  Latin  School  at 
Utrecht,  by  J.  H.  Van  Bolhuis,  1837. 

AUSTRIA. 

LINTZ. 

Einladung  zur  OflTentlichen  PrOfung  in  der  Normal  Hauptschule,  1838.     Pro 
|rramrae  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High  School,  1838.  (From  Di- 
rector Pauspertl.) 

PRAGUE. 

1.  Greschichte  des  Waiseninstituts  zum  Hciligen  Johann.  History  of  the  Or- 
phan-house  of  St  John,  1785.    (From  Director  Lampa.) 

S.  Darstellung  der  Verwaltung  und  Rechnnng  des  Waisenhauses  zum  Heiligea 
Johann,  in  1834-35,  und  1835-36.  Report  on  the  Administration  and  Expenditure 
of  the  Orphan-house  of  St  John,  in  1834-35,  and  1835-36.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Tagesordnung,  Schulplan  und  Verhaltungs  Regein  fllr  die  Zdglinge  def 
Waisenhauses  zum  Heiligen  Johann.  Distribution  of  Time,  Plan  of  Instruction, 
and  Regulations  of  Discipline  in  the  Orphan-house  of  St  John,  (MS.)  (From  the 
same. 

4.  Kurze  Cbcrsicht  des  Schulwesens  in  Oslerreich,  1838.  Short  View  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  Austria,  1838,  (MS.)     (Front  Mr.  Parti.) 

5.  Politische  Verfassung  der  Deutschen  Schulen  in  den  K.  K.  Deutschen  Erb- 
■taaten,  1828.  Plan  of  Organization  of  all  the  German  Schools  in  Austria,  1838. 
(From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Schneider.) 

6.  Erster  Jahresbericht  aber  die  Kleinkinderbewahr  Anstalt  am  Hradek,  1833. 
First  Annual  Report  on  the  Infant  School  at  Hradek,  1833.    (From  Mr.  SparahiL) 
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t  7.  Einladang  zor  Offentlichen  PrOfung  der  Muster  Hauptschulc  in  179S,  1798, 

I  und  1838.    Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High  School 

in  1792, 1798»  and  1838.    (From  the  director.) 

8.  Danrtellung  der  technischen  Lehranstalt  und  Realschuk  von  Baron  too 
Henniger,  1835.  Description  of  the  Technical  Institution  and  Real  School,  b^ 
Baron  von  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  von  Eberg.^ 

9.  Ordnung  der  Vorlesungen  in  der  technischen  Lehranstalt  und  Schulplan 
fttr  die  Realschule,  1837.  Courses  of  Lectures  in  the  Technical  InBtltntion  and 
Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Sammlung  der  Verordnungen  und  Vorschriflen  fiber  die  VerfaBSung  der 
Gymnasien,  1813.  Collection  of  Regulations  for  the  Organization  of  the  Gym- 
nasia,  1812.    (From  Professor  Swoboda.) 

11.  Personal  Stand  und  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universit&t  in  1837  und  1838. 
Lift  of  Professors  and  Courses  of  Lectures  at  the  University  in  1B37^38.  (From 
Professor  Hesaler.) 

SALTZBUBG. 

1.  Einladung  zur  Ofientlichen  PrOfung  in  der  Normal  Hanptschule,  1838. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Normal  High  School,  1838. 
(From  Director  Maicr.) 

9.  Ordnung  der  Deutschen  Schulen  im  Stadtbezirke  Salzburg,  1837-^38.  Plan 
of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schoob  of  Saltzburg,  1837-38.  (From  tha 
same.) 

VIBNNA. 

1.  Letter  from  Berlin  relating  to  the  Schools  and  the  School-bodka  of  Austria. 
S.  Notes  on  the  Schools  of  Vienna,  (MS.) 

3.  Einladung  zur  Offentlichen  PrOfung  in  der  Normal  Hauptschule  bei  St 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Mode!  High 
School  at  St  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  Vogl.) 

4.  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  from  the  Model  High  SchooL 
(Fkrom  the  same.) 

5.  Skizzirter  EntwOrf  der  Gymnasial  Studien  in  dsterreich.  Sketch  of  a  pro- 
jected course  of  Studies  for  the  Gymnasia  of  Austria,  1838.  (From  Vice-Direc- 
toir  Walsch.) 

6.  Juventus  Caesareo  Regii  Gymnasii  Academici  Viennae  e  Moribua  et  Pro- 
gressu  in  Literis  censa  excunte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Imperial  Gym- 
nasium at  Vienna,  in  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Statuten  der  K.  K.  Thcresianischen  Ritterakademie,  1802.  Statutes  for 
the  Academy  for  Noblemen,  called  the  Theresianum,  1802.  (From  ViccDirector 
Brukner.) 

8.  Verfassung  des  Polytcchnisahcn  Instituts,  1818.  Organization  of  the  Poly, 
technical  Institute,  1836.    (From  Director  Predrtl) 

9.  Vorlesungen  am  Polytechnischen  Tpoj^tn^  jo  1838.  Cknirses  of  Lectons 
at  the  Poljrtechnicol  Institute  in  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Bericht  Aber  die  Verfiissung  der  Ingenieur  Akademie,  1837.  Report  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Academy  for  Engineers,  1637.    (From  the  director.) 


DOCUMENTS  FROM  BADEN,  BAVARIA,  &C.  031 

BADEN. 

HEIDELBERG. 

1.  Academiflche  Gesetze  ftlr  die  Univcniuten  Heidelberg  and  Freibnif  .  Laws 
■nd  Regulations  for  the  UniTeniiies  of  Heidelberg  and  Freybcrg,  ltiS5. 
.   2.  Personalbcatand  tuid  Verzeichniss  der  Vorksungen  an  der  UniTertitAt 
Heidelberg,  in  1837-38.    Professors  aitd  students,  and  list  of  counee  of  lectnros 
at  the  University  of  lieidelberg,  in  1837-3a 

BAVARIA. 

BATREUTH. 

Dr.  eraser's  Erzeihung's  Plan,  seine  Ansichten  und  Ideen.  Dr.  Gruer'^ 
QpUmn  of  Instrootion,  his  views  and  ideas.  (IklS.) 

KUlflCH. 

1.  Lehrbezirk  s&mmtlicher  Gegenstinda  der  Elementarschulen.  View  of  tho 
Extent  of  the  Suljects  of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools,  1691. 

S.  Ober  den  Zustand  der  Werktagaschulen  and  Veneichniss  der  PreifvorflitU' 
nnginl837.  On  the  Condition  of  the  Common  Schools,  and  a  list  of  the  Distxi- 
hution  of  Prizes  hi  1837. 

8.  VerzeichnisB  der  verordneten  SehulbQcher.  Catakgoe  of  Prwerlboi 
School-bookt,  1836. 

4.  Vorschriften  die  Bildung  der  Schullehrer  betreffend,  1836.  R«gaIatioiia  ia 
Relation  to  the  Education  of  Teachers,  1836. 

5.  Jahresbericht  des  K.  Gymnasiums  in  Mttnchen,  1837.  Annual  Report  of 
the  Royal  Gynmasium  in  Muidich,  1837.    (From  Director  Hocheder.) 

6.  Vcrfassung  des  K.  Erziehangs  Instituts  fUr  Studirende,  1831.  Organim* 
tion  of  the  Royal  Boarding  School  preparatory  to  the  Unhrenity,  1831.  (Fi«ni 
Director  Geyr.) 

7.  Jahresbericht  der  Landwirthschafl  und  Gewcrbeschule,  1837.  Annual  Re^ 
port  of  the  Agricultural  and  Trades*  Sdiool,  1837.    (FVom  Director  PaulL) 

8.  Programm  der  K.  Polytechnischenschule,  1833.  Programme  of  the  Royal 
Polytechnical  School,  1833.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  UnirersitAt,  m  1836.  Cooraea  of  8tn« 
dies  at  the  University  in  1838. 

inJREMBERO. 
Jahresberichte  der  Handcls  Gewcrbeschule  in  NOmberg,  von  1834  bis  1837* 
Annual  Reports  of  the  Commercial  and  Trade  School,  from  1834  to  1837.    (From 
Direolor  Monnich.) 

FREE  TOWNS. 

BREMEN. 

1.  Anordnung  der  Lehrstund^i  fai  der  Vorachule,  1837-38.  Plan  of  Inatmo* 
tion  in  the  Preparatory  School,  1837-3a     (From  ProC  Straok.) 

9.  Verzeichniss  der  Lehrstunden  in  der  Handelschule,  1837-3a  Plan  of  la* 
stmction  in  the  Commercial  School,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 
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3.  Progrramme  des  Coura  de  pfkiole  des  Arts  et  Manufactures  et  des  Minei« 
1836-37.  Programme  of  Lectures  at  the  School  of  Arts  and  Manufactures  and 
of  Mines,  1836-37.     (From  the  Rector  of  the  University,  M.  Dupont.) 

4.  Programme  des  Cours  k  TUniversit^  de  Lidge,  en  1838.  Programme  of 
Lectures  at  the  University  of  Liege,  1838.    (From  the  same.) 

HOLLAND. 

AMSTERDAM. 

1.  Notes  sur  la  Maison  des  Orphclins  Bourgeois  h.  Amsterdam,  1837.  Notes 
on  the  Burgher  Orphan-house  at  Amsterdam,  1837.  (MS.)  (From  Professor 
Den  Tex.) 

2.  Hct  Wijze  en  Weldadige  der  Schoolverordcningen  door's  lands  hooge 
magtcn  vastgesteld,  in  hct  jaar  1806.  On  the  Utility  of  the  Regulations  for  the 
Schools,  as  ordered  by  Government  in  1806. 

3.  Verhandeling  over  de  volstrekt  noodzakelijke  kundigheden  welke  in  de 
openbare  en  armcnscholcn  bchooren  medegedeeld  te  worden,  1820.  Treatise 
on  the  Instruction  which  should  be  given  in  Public  and  Poor  Schools,  1820. 
(From  Professor  DcnTex.) 

4.  Scries  Lectionum  et  Institutionum  quae  habentur  a  Professoribus  Illustrls 
Atlieniei  Amsiclcedamensis,  1838.  List  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the  Professors 
of  the  Athcn«Bum  in  Amsterdam,  in  1838.     (From  the  same.) 

5.  De  la  Colonic  de  Fredericksoord,  par  M.  de  Keverberg,  1821.  On  the  Co- 
lony of  Fredericksoord,  by  Mr.  de  Keverberg,  1821. 

6.  Huishoudelijke  Bepalingen  voor  de  vrije  Kolonien  volgens  de  jongste  Bes- 
luiten  der  permanentc  kommissie  der  Maatschappij  van  Weldadigheid,  1822. 
Domestic  Regulations  for  the  Free  Colonies,  according  to  the  last  Resolutions  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Public  Utility,  1 822. 

7.  Verzameling  van  Wetten  en  Verordeningen  der  Maatschappij  van  Welda- 
digheid, 1820.  Collection  of  Laws  and  Regulations  of  the  Society  for  PoUic 
Utility,  1820. 

THE  HAGUE. 

1.  Namen  van  eenige  Heeren,  welke  vrocger  behoord  hebben  tot  de  Fcmdatie 
van  de  Vrouwe  van  Renswoude,  afdeeling  *8  Gravenhage,  (MS.)  Names  of  stHiie 
of  the  pupils  educated  upon  the  Renswoude  Foundations  at  the  Hague,  (with  their 
occupations.)   (From  the  Master.) 

2.  Arrdt^  du  27  Mar,  1830,  contenant  des  Modifications  aux  Dispositions  ex- 
istantcs  au  sujet  de  rinstruction.  Proposed  Decree  of  the  27th  March,  1830, 
containing  Modifications  to  tlie  present  Regulations  in  regard  to  Instruction. 
(From  Inspector  Wynbeck.) 

3.  Tafelcn  van  Werkzaambeden  in  te  Dag  en  Avond^chool,  1837.  Coarse 
of  Study  at  Uie  Day  and  Evening  School,  1837. 

4.  M^thode  pour  apprendre  Tart  d^ccrirc  suivant  les  quatre  fondamens,  1837. 
Method  of  learning  to  Write,  according  to  the  four  Fundamental  Rules,  1837. 

5.  Verdeeling  der  Klassen  voor  de  Koninklijke  Muzijk  School,  1837.  Division 
of  classes  in  the  Royal  Music  School,  1837.    (From  Mr.  Simons.) 
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4.  Vorschlagf  eines  allg^meineii  Erziehungshauses  ftr  talentrofle  artne  Rna- 
ben.  Project  of  a  boarding-school  for  intelligent  poor  boys.  (From  Gboneillor 
Albrecht.) 

5.  Die  Vcrsuchsanlagen  dcs  landwirthschafUichen  Vercins  an  die  HemgL 
Nassauische  Ackerbauschule  in  Wisbaden.  Description  of  the  agricultural 
school  at  Wisbaden  and  the  trial  plantations  of  the  agricultural  society.  (From 
the  same.) 

PRUSSIA. 

1.  Sammlung  dcr  auf  den  Ofientlichen  Unterricht  in  Preussen  sich  beziehen- 
den  Gesetzc  und  Vcrordnungcn,  1826.  Collection  of  laws  and  regulations  re- 
lating to  public  instruction  in  Prussia,  1826. 

2.  Das  Volks  Schulwescn  in  Preussen,  1 834.  On  public  instruction  in  Prus- 
sia; a  collection  of  laws  in  reference  to  elementary  instruction,  1834. 

3.  Regulations  from  the  ministry  on  public  instruction  in  regard  to  theGym^ 
nasiums  in  Prussia,  1837,  (MS.)     (Through  the  Hon.  H.  Whcaton.) 

ANNABURO. 

1.  Der  Unterrichtsplan  ftkr  das  Annaburger  Militair  Knaben  Institut  wie  ei 
Tom  Octbr.,  1834,  an  zu  befolgen  ist.  Plan  of  Instruction  for  the  Soldier's 
School  at  Annaburg,  as  it  will  be  carried  into  execution  in  October,  1834.  (From 
Dr.  Hamisch.) 

2.  Tagesordnnng  der  Zoglinge,  Dienstinstrnction  ftr  den  Prcdiger  and  Schul- 
inspcctor,  tar  die  siebcn  Classcnlelirer  und  filr  den  Werkmeister.  Distribution 
of  Time  for  the  Pupils,  Regulations  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  Clergyman  and 
School  Inspector,  to  the  seven  teachers  of  the  different  classes,  and  to  the  work- 
master.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  Entwtirf  zu  den  vierteljfthrlichen  und  Jahresberichten.  Sketch  of  Quar- 
terly and  Yearly  Reports.    (From  the  same.) 

BERLIN. 

1.  Die  Wadzcck  Anstalt  in  Berlin.  Jahrcsbcrichte  im  Jahre,  1834-35. 
Statuten  der  Wadzcck  Anstalt,  1834.  Description  of  the  Wadzcck  Institution  for 
Infants.  Yearly  Reports  for  1834  and  1835.  SUtutes  of  the  Institution,  1834. 
(From  the  Inspector  of  the  House.) 

2.  Sacular  Fcier  dcs  Schindlcrschcn  Waiscnliauscs,  1830.  Secular  Festival  of 
Schindlcr's  Orphan-housc,  1830.     (From  Rev.  Mr.  Kl6den.) 

3.  Relation  de  rEcole  de  ChariUJ  k  Berlin,  en  1836.  Account  of  the  Charity 
School  in  Berlin,  in  183G.     (From  the  Steward  of  the  French  Orphan-house.) 

4.  Grundsatze  nach  welchen  die  hiesigen  Erwcrbschulcn  eingerichtet  sind, 
1833.  Principles  according  to  which  the  Schools  of  Industry  have  been  estab- 
lished, 1833.    (From  Mr.  Neufind.) 

5.  Studenplan  der  Elementarscbulcn,  Nm.  5,  7,  und  8,  in  1837.  Plan  of  in- 
struction in  the  Elementary  Schools,  Nos.  5,  7,  and  8,  in  1837,  (MS.)  With 
specimens  of  writing;.  (From  Messrs.  Pfcifier,  Schantz,  Vogeler,  and  Hilbert, 
teachers.) 
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7.  Einladung  zor  Offentlichen  PrOfimg  der  Muster  Hauptschole  in  1792, 1798, 
und  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Model  High  School 
in  1793, 1798,  and  1838.    (From  the  director.) 

8.  Darstellung  der  technischen  Lehranstalt  und  Reakchuk  Ton  Baron  ?oa 
Henniger,  1835.  Description  of  the  Technical  Institution  and  Real  School,  hf 
Baron  von  Henniger,  1835.    (From  Baron  Henniger  von  £!berg.) 

9.  Ordnung  der  Vorlesungen  in  der  technischen  Lehranstalt  imd  Schul|daa 
fttr  die  Realschule,  1837.  Courses  of  Lectures  in  the  Technical  Institution  and 
Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Real  School,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Sammlung  der  Verordnungon  und  VorschriAen  Qber  die  Verfassong  der 
Gymnasien,  1812.  Collection  of  Regulations  for  the  Organization  of  the  Gym- 
nasia, 1812.    (From  Professor  Swoboda.) 

11.  Personal  Stand  und  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universit&t  in  1837  und  1838. 
Lift  ofProftMors  and  Courses  of  Lectures  at  the  University  in  1837-38.  (Fh>m 
Professor  Hesaler.) 

SALTZBUBG. 

1.  Einladung  zur  Offisntlichen  PrOiung  in  der  Nomud  Haoptschule,  1838. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Normal  High  Schodl,  1838. 
(From  Director  Maicr.) 

2.  Ordnung  der  Deutschen  Schulen  im  Stadtbezirke  Salzburg,  1837-38.  Plan 
of  Instruction  in  the  Elementary  Schools  of  Saltzburg,  1837-38.  (From  the 
■ame.) 

VIBNNA. 

1.  Letter  jQrom  Berlin  relating  to  the  Schools  and  the  School-books  of  Austria. 

2.  Notes  on  the  Schools  of  Vienna,  (MS.) 

3.  Einladung  zur  6flfentlichen  PrQfung  in  der  Normal  Hauptsdiule  bei  St 
Anna,  1838.  Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Modd  Higb 
School  at  St  Anna,  1835.    (From  Director  Vogl.) 

4.  Specimens  of  Writing  and  Linear  Drawing,  from  the  Model  High  SchooL 
(Fkrom  the  same.) 

5.  Skizzirter  Entwtlrf  der  Gymnasial  Stndicn  in  dsterreich.  Sketch  of  a  ft^ 
jectod  course  of  Studies  for  the  Gymnasia  of  Austria,  1838.  (From  Vice-Difeo- 
tor  Walsch.) 

6.  Juventus  Caesareo  Regii  Gymnasii  Academici  Viennae  e  Moribus  eC  Prim 
gressu  in  Literis  cenaa  ezeunte,  1837.  List  of  the  Pupils  in  the  Imperial  Gym- 
naaiom  at  Vienna,  in  the  order  of  merit,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Statuten  der  K.  K.  Theresianischen  Ritterakademie,  1802.  Statntet  fer 
the  Academy  for  Noblemen,  called  the  Theresianum,  1802.  (From  Vice-Direelor 
Brakner.) 

8.  Verfassung  des  Polytechnisahen  Instituts,  1818.  Organization  of  the  Poly* 
technical  Institute,  1836.    (From  Director  Preoktl) 

9.  Vorlesungen  am  Polytechnischen  Tnstitnt  in  1838.  Courses  of  Lectnrw 
at  the  Polytechnical  Institute  in  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Bericht  Oher  die  Verfiissung  der  Ingenienr  Akademie,  1837.  Report  on 
the  Organization  of  the  Academy  for  Engineers,  1837.    (From  the  diieclor.) 
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BuirsLAir. 

1.  Dai  Waiflenham  za  Bunzlaa  in  ScUanfln  in  Miner  Getehichte  von  der 
Stiftong  bifl  zora  Jahre,  1814,  dargestellt  History  of  the  Orphan-home  at 
Bunzlaa  aince  its  origin  ap  to  1814.    (From  Inspector  Kruger.) 

2.  Nachricht  Qber  das  Seminar  und  die  Konigliche  Waisen  and  Scholanstalt  za 
Bunzlaa.  Notes  on  the  Normal  School,  and  the  Royal  Orphan-house  and  School 
at  Bonzlau,  from  the  year  1830  to  1834    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Geschichte  der  KOnigl.  Waisen  and  Schulanstalt  und  des  Seminars  za 
Bunzlau  nebet  kurzer  Darstellung  der  jetzigen  Einrichtung  der  ganzen  Anstalt, 
1837.  History  of  the  Royal  Orphan-house,  and  the  Normal  and  Burgher  School 
connected  with  it,  besides  a  short  description  of  the  present  organization  of  the 
whde  institution,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

ERFUBT. 
Hausordnung  und  Stundenplan  des  KonigL  SchuUehrer  Seminars  in  Erfbrt, 
1833.    Order  of  the  House,  Distribution  of  Time,  and  Course  of  Study  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Erfurt,  1833. 

HALLE. 

1.  Beschreibung  des  Hallischen  Waisenhauses  und  der  Qbrigen  damit  verbun- 
denen  Frankischen  Stiflungen,  1799.  Description  of  the  Orplian-house  at 
Halle,  and  of  all  the  other  Foundations,  by  Franke,  connected  with  it,  1799. 

3.  Verzeichniss  aller  Anstalten  unter  dem  Namen  Frankesche  Stiftungen  und 
Anzahl  von  Lehrem  und  Schtklem,  1837.  List  of  all  the  Institutions  under  the 
name  of  Franke*s  Foundations,  and  number  of  Teachers  and  Pupils,  1837.  (MS.) 
(From  Dr.  Niemeyer,  Director.) 

3.  Stundenplan,  Tagesordnung,  TextbQcher  und  j&hrliche  Ausgaben  des 
Waisenhauses,  1837.  Course  of  Study,  Distribution  of  Time,  list  of  Text-books, 
and  Yearly  Expenses  of  the  Orphan-house,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

4.  Belehrung  fllr  diejenigen  welche  die  Aufnahme  von  Vaterloeen  in  die 
Waisenanstalt  der  Frankeschen  Stiflungen  nachsnchen,  1836.  Instruction  for 
those  who  request  the  admission  of  Fatherless  Children  into  the  Orphan-house 
of  Franke*s  Foundations,  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Ordnnngen  und  Gesetze  fllr  die  Zoglinge  der  Waisenanstalt  Laws  and 
Regulations  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Orphan-house.    (From  Dr.  Leibmann.) 

6.  Programm  der  dffentlichen  PrQfung  der  BCb'gerschule  in  den  Franke- 
schen Stiftungen,  1836.  Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Burgher 
School  belonging  to  Franke*s  Foundations,  1836.    (From  Inspector  Trothe.) 

7.  Nachricht  Qber  die  bohere  Realschule  welche  den  4ten  Mai,  1835,  im 
Waisenhause  zn  Halle  erOfihet  werden  soil  Notice  relating  to  the  opening  of 
a  higher  Real  School  in  the  Orphan-house  at  Halle,  the  4th  of  May,  1835.  (From 
Dr.  Niemeyer.) 

8.  Kurzer  Bericht  von  dem  Einrichtung  und  den  Kosten  In  der  mit  der  Latcin- 
•chen  Schule,  und  der  hohem  Realschule  verbundenen  Erziehungsanstalt  im 
Waisenhause  zu  Halle.  Short  Description  of  the  Orgamsation  and  the  Expenses 
of  the  Boarding-house  connected  with  the  Latin  School  and  the  higher  Real 
School  in  the  Orphinhoase  at  Halle,  1837.    (From  the  nme.) 
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FRANKFORT  ON  MAINE. 

1.  Tagresordnung,  Lectionsplan  und  Spciaeordnung  im  Waiscnhaaic,  183S» 
IHBtribation  of  time,  plan  of  instruction,  and  tabic  of  diet  in  the  Orphan-house, 
1838.    (From  Mr.  Schaffcr,  head  master.) 

2.  Kurze  Geschichte  der  Mosterschale  in  den  sechs  ersten  Jahren  ihrea  Beste- 
hens,  1832.  Short  account  of  tho  Model  School  during  the  first  six  years  of  its 
existence.    (From  Director  Bagge.) 

3.  Einladungschriften  zur  ofientUchcn  PrOfung  in  dor  Musterschule,  1833-38. 
Programmes  for  the  public  examination  at  the  Model  School,  1833--38.  (From 
the  same.) 

4.  Stundenplan  der  Musterschule,  1837-38.  Pkn  of  Instruction  in  the  Model 
School,  1837-^&    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Verzeichniss  der  Lectionen  im  Gynmasium  ftlr  das  Winter-Halbjahr,  1 837-38L 
Plan  of  Instruction  in  the  Gymnasium  for  the  winter  term,  1837-38. 

HAMBURGH. 

1.  A  short  account  of  the  former  and  present  organization  of  the  Orphan-house* 
(MS.)  Reply  to  a  circular  letter,  addressed  by  the  secretary  of  the  society  for 
Elementary  Instruction  of  Paris,  (MS.)    (From  Dr.  KrOger.) 

3.  Rede  zu  seiner  fiinf  und  zwansigj&hrigen  Amts-Jubelfeier,  von  Dr.  KrA- 
gar,  Katecheten  am  Waisenhause.  Speech  at  the  celebration  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  his  superintendence,  by  Dr.  KrOger,  catechist  of  tho  Orphan- 
house.    With  notes  relating  to  the  establishment    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Instruction  fllr  die  Aufsehcrinnen  der  hiesigen  Warteschulen.  Regulations 
for  the  superintending  females  of  the  infiint  schools. 

4.  Rede  und  Bericht  des  Schul-und  Erziehungs-Wesens  in  Hamburgh,  1835. 
Report  upon  the  schools  of  Hamburgh,  1835.    (From  Dr.  KrOger.) 

5.  Darstellung  und  Beurtheilung  der  Erziehungs  systeme  von  Dr.  J.  C.  KrO- 
ger.  Account  and  criticism  of  systems  of  Ekiucation,  by  Dr.  KrOger.  (From 
the  same.) 

6.  Prospectus  der  Handelschule.    Prospectus  of  the  Commercial  High  SchooL 

HANOVER. 

Verzeichniss  der  Vorlesungen  an  der  Universitat  Gottingen  in  1838.  Courmi 
of  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Gottingen  in  1838. 

NASSAU. 

WISBADEN. 

1.  Nachricht  aber  die  de  Laspee^sche  Erziehungsanstalt,  1833.  Report  oa 
the  boarding-school  of  de  Laspee,  1833.    (From  Mr.  Lcyendecker.) 

9.  Lehrplan  und  Bedingungen  der  aufiiahme  filr  Schuler  des  de  Laspee*schen 
Institute,  1834.  Plan  of  instruction  and  conditions  of  admission  into  the  board- 
ing-school of  de  Laspee.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Programm  der  offentlichen  Prtifung  in  der  de  Laspee'schen  Erziehungs- 
anstalt, 1835.  Programme  of  the  public  examination  at  de  Laspee^s  boarding- 
■ehool,  1835.    (From  the  same.) 
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1835.    Short  Deicription  of  the  Orgfanizatian  of  the  H^her  Boi^her  Schod  in 
Potfdam,  1835.    (From  Rector  Loffler.) 

4.  Programm  zur  OfTentlichcn  Prtlfung  im  MiUt&r-Wai«enhaiM  in  I819-23i 
Programme  of  the  Pablic  Examination  in  the  Military  Orphan-house  in  1819- 
22.     (From  the  Rev.  Mr.  Merkus.) 

5.  Die  Civil  Waisen  Vcrsorgungs  Anstalt  zu  Potsdam,  1836.  Description  of 
the  Institution  for  Orphans  of  Civil  Officers  in  Potsdam,  1836.  (From  Councillor 
Von  TQrk.) 

6.  Die  Waisen  Versorgnngs  Anstalt  ftlr  die  Provinz  Brandenburg  zu  Klein 
Glienicke  bci  Potsdam,  1833-35.  Excmplare  von  Handschriflen.  Statutes  of  the 
Institution  for  Orphans  in  the  Province  of  Brandcnbur^r  at  Klein  Glienicke, 
near  Potsdam,  1833-35.    Specimens  of  hand-writing,  &,c.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Programm  der  OfTentlichcn  Prttfung  in  der  Hohorn  Bargerschule,  1836-37. 
Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  in  the  Higher  Burgher  School,  in  1836 
and  1837.    (From  Rector  Lofflcr.) 

8.  Nachricht  von  der  Einrichiung  dcs  Schullehrer  Seminars  zu  Potsdam,  1835. 
On  the  Organization  of  the  Normal  School  at  Potsdam,  1835.  (From  Director 
Hientsch.) 

WEISSENFELS. 

1.  Description  of  the  Normal  School  at  Weissenfels,  1838,  (MS.)    (From 
Dr.  Hamlsch,  Director.) 
3.  List  of  Text-books  used  at  the  Normal  School,  (MS.)    (From  the  same.) 

3.  For  Eltem  welche  ihre  Sohne  f^  den  Schulstand  vorbereiten  lassen  woU 
len,  1837.  Address  to  Parents  who  wish  to  have  their  Sons  prepared  for  Admis- 
•ion  into  the  Normal  School,  1837.     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Das  Weissenfclscr  Schullchrcr-Scminar  und  seine  Holfsanstalten,  von 
dem  Director  Dr.  W.  Hamisch,  1837.  The  Seminary  for  Teachers  at  Wcisen> 
fels,  and  the  institutions  connected  with  it,  1838,  by  Dr.  W.  Hamisch.  (From 
the  same.) 

SAXONY. 

1.  Elementar  Volksschulgesetz  ftlr  Sachsen,  1835.  Law  for  Elementary  In- 
struction in  Saxony,  1835. 

2.  Die  Obliegcnhcitcn  und  Geschdflc  der  Sachsichcn  Volks  Schullehrer.  Do^ 
ties  of  Elementary  Teachers  in  Saxony.    (From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

DRESDEN. 

1.  Geschichte  und  Vcrfassung  des  Drcsdener  Sehulwesens,  1836.  History  and 
Organization  of  Public  Instruction  in  Dresden,  1836.     (From  Mr.  Vorwerk.) 

2.  Cbcrsicht  allcr  Oficntlichen  Schulen  in  Sachsen,  1833.  List  of  all  the  Pab- 
lic Schools  in  Saxony,  1833.     (From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

3.  Bericht  aber  den  P&dagogischcn  Verein  zu  Dreid«n,  1836b  Report  of  the 
Pedagogical  Society  at  Dresden,  183d.     (From  the  Society.) 

4.  Die  Pflichten  der  Schulgemeinden  in  Sachsen.  Dotief  of  the  School  Com- 
munes in  Saxony. 
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6.  Stodtiiplaii  and  Lehrbflcher  in  der  DorotbeenaehnliB.  Conno  of  itndy  and 
test-books  used  in  the  Dorotbean  School,  in  I837r  (MS.)  Specimen!  of  writing:. 
(From  Director  Zinnow.) 

7.  Nachricbt  dber  die  Elinricbtung  des  Seminars  fllr  Stadtschulen  za  Bertin, 

1836.  Description  of  the  Normal  School  in  Berlin  for  training  teachers  for  the 
City  Schools,  1836.    (From  Dr.  Diesterweg.) 

8.  Zweck  und  Einrichtong  der  Koniglichen  Seminarscbule  in  Berlin^  1836b 
Purpose  and  general  plan  of  the  Rojal  Seminary  School  in  Berlin,  1836.  (From 
the  same.) 

9.  Stundcnplan  und  LehrgegenstAnde  am  Fricdrich  Wilhelm  Gymnashun, 

1837.  Course  of  study  and  subjects  of  instruction  at  the  Frederick  William 
Gymnasium,  in  1837,  (MB,)    (From  Director  Spilleke.) 

10.  Lectionsplan  fllr  das  Schullehrer  Seminar  in  Berlin,  1837.  Coune  of  study 
at  the  Nomud  School  in  Berlin,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

11.  Zweck,  Einrichtung,  und  Lehrplan  des  Colniscben  Real  Gymnasium. 
Verzeichniss  der  LehrbQcher.  Nachricbten  tlber  das  Gynmasium,  1829-30-33-33 
-37.  Purpose,  plan,  and  course  of  study  at  the  Cologne  Real  Gymnasium,  1829* 
30-32-33-37.     (From  Director  August) 

12.  Ober  Zweck  nnd  Lebrgegenstftnde  des  Gewerbescbule,  1825.  On  the  pur- 
pose and  the  subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Trades*  School^  1825»  (From  Direo^ 
tor  KlOdeiL) 

13.  Nachricbt  an  das  Publikum  iiber  den  Zweck  und  die  Einricbtungen  der 
Grewerbeschule.  Address  to  the  Public  on  the  Purpose  and  Flan  of  the  Trades* 
School,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

14.  An  die  Eltern  derjenigen  Schdler  welche  die  st&dtische  Gewerbescbule  be- 
suchen,  1830.  Address  to  the  Parents  of  Pupils  who  frequent  the  Trades*^  School, 
1830.    (From  the  same.) 

15.  Programm  zur  Priifung  der  ZOglinge  der  Gewerbescbule,  1830-32-33-37. 
Prospectuses  of  the  Examination  of  Pupils  of  the  Trade  School,  1830-32-33-37. 
(From  the  same.) 

16.  Cher  die  Fortbildung  der  Gewerbtriebenden  ausser  der  Schule.  On  the 
Continuation  of  Instruction  of  Adult  Artisans,  1827.    (From  the  same.) 

17.  Verzeichniss  des  Personals  und  des  Studirenden  auf  der  KOuiglichen  Fried- 
rich  Wilhelm  UniversitAt  in  1837.  List  of  Officers  and  Students  at  the  Royal 
University  in  1837. 

18.  Verzeichniss  dor  Vorlesungen  welche  auf  der  Universit&t  in  1837,  gehaL 
ten  werden.  List  of  Lectures  which  are  to  be  deUvered  at  the  University  in 
1837. 

19.  Zweck  und  GregenstAnde  des  Unterricbts  in  dem  KOniglichen  Gewerbe  In- 
stitut  Purpose  and  Subjects  of  Instruction  in  the  Royal  Institute  for  Arte 
and  Manufactures.    (From  Councillor  Beuth.) 

20.  Lectionsplan  und  Teztbdcher  in  dem  KOniglichen  Gewerbe  Institut 
Course  of  Study  and  Text-books  used  in  the  Royal  Institute  for  Arte  and  Ma- 
nu&ctures.    (From  the  same.) 

21.  Nachricbt  Qber  die  Eiselenschen  Anstalton  ftr  allgemcine  Leibes  und 
FechtQbungen,  1831.  Description  of  Eiselen's  Institution  for  Gymnastics  and 
Fencing,  1831.    (From  Mr.  Eiselen.) 
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MEISSEN. 
Jahreebericht  Qber  die  K.  LandesBchole  m  Meissen,  1837.    Annual  Report 
of  the  Royal  Gymnasiiim  at  Meissen.    (From  Consul  Rivinus.) 

STSUPPBN. 

Tagesordung,  Stundenplan,  und  Speisexettel  Ar  die  Eniehungs  Anstalt  verwaise- 
ter  Soldaten  Kinder  in  Stnippen  bei  Dresden,  1838.  Distribution  of  Time,  Plan 
of  Instruction,  and  TaUe  of  Diet  at  the  School  for  Soldiers*  Orphans  in  Struppen 
near  Dresden,  1838.    (From  the  Minister  of  War  of  Saxonj.) 

WEIMAR. 

JENA* 

Gesetze  fbr  die  Stndirenden  der  Universitftt  Jena,  1831.  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  Students  at  the  University  of  Jena,  1831. 

WEIMAR. 

I.  Jahresbericht  aber  den  Zustand  und  die  Leistnngen  des  GrossherzogL 
Waisen  Insiituts  von  den  Jahren,  1829-33-37.  Annual  Report  on  the  State  and 
Progress  of  the  Orphan  Institution,  during  the  years  1829-33-37.  (From  Dr. 
Kohler.) 

3.  Form  eines  Alimentations  Contrakts  abgeschlossen  bei  der  Direction  det 
Waisen  Institots.  Form  of  Contract  between  the  Direction  of  the  Orphan  Insti- 
tution at  Weimar  and  a  Foster-master.    (Fh>m  the  same.) 

3.  Programm  xur  dffentlichen  Prll^ung  in  der  BUrgcrschule,  fllr  1833-34-37. 
Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  at  the  Burgher  School,  for  1833-34-37. 
(From  Director  Schweitzer.) 

4.  Stundenverzeichniss  des  Seminars  und  der  BOrgerschule,  1838.  Excmplare 
Ton  handschriflen.  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  Normal  School  and  Burgher  School* 
1838.    Specimens  of  hand-writing.    (From  the  same.) 

WURTEMBERG. 

Gosetz  bctrefiend  die  Volks  Schnlen  in  WOrtemberg,  1837.  Law  in  relation 
to  Common  Schools  in  Wurtemberg,  1837. 

ESSLINOEN. 
Statuten  und  Lehrgegensttnde  des  K.  Schullehrer  Seminars  in  Esslingen,  1831. 
Statutes  and  Plan  of  Instruction  of  the  R.  Normal  School  at  Esslingen,  183U 
(From  Director  DenzeL) 

HOHENHEIM. 

1.  Obersicht  Ober  die  K.  Lehranstalt  fllr  Land  und  Forstwirthschaft  zu  Hohen- 
heim,  1834.  Description  of  the  Royal  Institution  for  Agriculture  and  Forestiy 
at  Hohenheim,  1834.    (From  Mr.  Oppel.) 

2.  Nachricht  fbr  diejonigen  welche  die  K.  Lehranstalt  zu  Hohenheim  hcm^ 
chen  wollen.  Address  to  those  who  intend  to  become  Pupils  of  the  Institntioa 
at  Hohenheim.    (From  the  same.) 
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9.  Pro^rramm  znr  dficntliefien  Prtkffangr  im  der  Latcinischen  Hanptschole  za 
Halle,  1837.  Programm  of  tho  PuUio  Examination  of  the  Latin  School  (Gym- 
nasiam)  belonging  to  Frankc^s  Foundations,  1837.    (From  Dr.  Schmidt) 

10.  Ordnungcn  und  Gesctze  (tr  die  Scholarcn  des  Koniglichen  Pfldagogiumi. 
Laws  and  Regulations  for  tlie  Pupils  of  the  Royal  Pedagogium,  (belonging  to 
Franke's  Foundations.)     (From  Dr.  Niemeyer.) 

11.  Obersiclit  der  Winterlectionen  im  Koniglichcn  P&dagogium,  1837^81  Ta- 
ble of  the  Course  of  Lectures  during  the  Winter  Term  in  tho  Royal  Pedagogiom, 
1837-^8.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Schulgesctzo  fhr  das  KOnigliche  Padagogium.  Laws  for  the  Royal  P&da- 
gogium.     (From  tlic  same.) 

13.  Bericht  Qber  das  Koniglichc  P&dagogium  zu  Halle,  1837.  Report  on  the 
Royal  Pedagogium  ad  Ilalle,  1837.     (From  Dr.  Niemeyer.) 

14.  Index  Scholarum  in  Univcrsitate  Ilalensi  per  hiemem,  1837-38,  habenda- 
rum.    Courses  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  during  the  Winter  Term  of  1837-38, 

15.  Grcdankcn  iiber  die  jetsige  Gymnasiol  Verfassung  im  Konigreich  Preus- 
■en,  von  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer,  1838.  Thoughts  in  Relation  to  the  Present  Orga- 
nization of  tlie  Prussian  Gymnasia,  1836,  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Niemeyer.  (From 
the  author.) 

16.  Cber  die  Nothwendigkeit  einer  Reform  im  Gymnasial  Unterricht,  von  Dr. 
M.  Schmidt  On  the  Necessity  of  a  Reform  in  the  Studies  of  the  Gymnaaia,  bj 
Dr.  M.  Schmidt    (From  the  author.) 

mcehs. 
Stundenplan  und  Tcxtbttchcr  des  Seminars  zu  MOrs,  1837.   Course  of  Study 
and  List  of  Text-books  used  in  the  Normal  School  at  Mcers,  1832.    (From  Mr. 
Zahn,  Director.) 

PPORTA. 

1 .  Die  Landesschule  Pforta  ihrer  gegenw&rtigen  imd  ehemaligen  Verfassung 
nach  dargestcllt  von  Schmidt,  1614.  Description  of  the  School  Pforta  in  its  for- 
mer and  present  organization,  by  Schmidt,  1814. 

2.  Bckanntmachung  ftlr  Eltcrn  und  VormQnder  die  ihre  Kinder  der  Landes- 
Bchule  Pforta  Ubcrgcben  wollen,  1832.  Notice  given  to  Parents  and  Guardians 
who  wish  to  send  their  Children  to  School  at  Pforta,  1832.  (From  Director 
Kirchncr.) 

3.  Jahresbcricht  Ober  die  Konigl.  Landesschule  Pforta,  1837.  Yearly  Report 
on  the  Royal  School  at  Pforta,  1837.     (From  tho  same.) 

POTSDAM. 

1.  Greschichtc  des  Koniglicheu  Potsdamschen  Milit&r-Waiscnhauses  von 
■cincr  Entstehung  bis  1824.  History  of  the  Royal  Military  Orphan-house  in 
Potsdam,  from  its  origin  to  1824.     (From  tlie  War  Department.) 

2.  Ilausordnung  des  Koniglichen  grosscn  Militar-Waiscnhauses  in  Potsdam, 
1838.  Internal  Regulations  of  tlie  Royal  Military  Orphan-house  at  Potsdam. 
(From  the  some.) 

3.  Kurze  Darstellung  der  Organisation  der  Hohem  BtLrgerschule  in  Potsdam, 
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5.  Manuale  di  Edueazione  ed  AmmaeBtramento  pelle  Scuolo  Infantili,  1 833. 
Manaal  for  the  Education  and  Government  in  Infant  Schools,  1833.  (From  the 
same.) 

6.  Istrozioni  pci  Maestri  e  per  le  Maestro  delW  Scuole  Elementari  Minori. 
Regulations  for  the  Male  and  Female  Tcadiers  of  tlie  Lower  Elementary 
Schools.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Rcgolamento.  ed  Istruzione  per  le  Scuole  Elementari.  Laws  and  Regula- 
tions for  the  Elementary  Schools.     (From  the  same.) 

8.  Statistica  della  Istruzione  Elemcntare  nclle  Province!  Austriachi  Italiane. 
Statistics  of  the  Elementary  Instruction  in  the  Italian  Provinces  of  Austria. 
(From  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.) 

9.  Inviti  al  Pubblico  fisame  nellc  Scuole  Maggiore,  maschile  e  femminile  di 
Milano,  e  della  tutta  laProvincia  di  Lombardia,  indicanto  gli  Individue  impiegati 
neUa  Scuole  e  loro  Incumbenzc,  le  Materie  d'Insegnamcnto,  ore  Destinato  a  ci- 
ascuna  di  esse  e  Numero  delle  Alunne  nelle  diverse  Classi,  1836-37-38.  Pro- 
gramme of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Higher  and  Lower  Male  and  Female 
Elementary  Schools  in  Milan,  and  in  tlie  whole  Province  of  Lonibardy,  giving  a 
list  of  all  the  Teachers,  the  Subjects  of  Instruction,  the  Time  devoted  to  each 
Subject,  and  the  number  of  Pupils  in  the  different  Classes,  1836-37-38.  (From 
Mr.  Cherubim.) 

10.  Notice  sur  THistoire  de  Tlnstruction  Publique  en  Lombardie.  Historiotl 
Notice  of  Public  Instruction  in  Lombardy,  (MS.)     (From  tlie  same.) 

11.  Per  gli  Esami  dcgli  Scolari  ammacstrati  sccondo  il  Metodo  Normale 
nella  Chiesa  di  Brera,  1789.  Programme  of  the  Public  Examination  of  the  Pu- 
pils  of  the  Model  Schocd  of  the  Brera,  1789.  (From  Mr.  Cherubini,  Director  of 
the  High  School  at  Milan.) 

12.  Istruzione  pei  Maestri  di  Disegno  nclle  Scuole  Elementari  Maggiori. 
Regulations  for  the  Drawing  Masters  in  the  Higher  Elementary  School*.  (From 
Mr.  Radaclli.) 

13.  Regolamento  per  Plstituto  Elcmentare  c  Ginnasiak  Privilcgiato  nelle 
Contradi  di  Brera.  Regulations  for  tlie  Elementary  and  Latin  School  in  Brera 
Street,  1638. 

14.  Regolamento  per  la  Scuola  Elcmentare  di  BosellL  Regulations  for  Mr. 
Boselli*s  Elementary  School. 

15.  Norme  per  la  Istituzione  della  Scuola  Ginnasialc  Privuta  di  Bosclli.  Re> 
gulations  and  Course  of  Studies  of  the  Private  Latin  School  of  Mr.  Bosolli. 

16.  Informazione  del  Ginnasio  Convitto,  Calchi  Taeggi.  Regulations  for  the 
Convent,  called  Calchi  Taeggi,  1830. 

17.  Convitto  di  Edueazione  Femminile  di  Morand.  Prospectus  of  Miss  Mo- 
rand's  Convent  for  Female  Education. 

18.  Casa  di  Civile  Edueazione  per  le  Fanciulle  di  Bellotti.  Mr.  Bellotti's  Board- 
ing-school for  Girls. 

19.  Stabilemento  dUstruzione  Elcmentare,  Ginnasiale  e  di  Commercio  di  Lam* 
bartini,  1836.  Prospectus  of  Lambartini's  Elementary,  Latin,  and  0>mmercial 
School. 
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5.  Die  Schule  und  das  Schollelirer  Seminir  za  Friedrichitadt  Drotden,  von 
1765  bis  1835.  The  Normal  School  and  Elementary  Schools  connected  with  it 
in  Dresden,  from  1786  to  1835. 

6.  Staats  Handbuch  fur  Sacbsen,  1837.  Sute  Manual  for  Sazonj,  1837, 
(From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

7.  Stundenplan  fllr  die  Kathulische  Gjmnasialanstalt  und  Hkuptschule. 
Flan  of  Instruction  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Gymnasium  «nd  High  SchooL  (From 
Father  Dietrich.) 

8.  Nachrichten  Qber  die  Erziehungs  Anstalt  von  Dr.  Blochmann,  1837.  Re- 
ports on  the  Blochmann  Gymnasium.    (From  Dr.  Peters.) 

9.  Organisationsplan  und  Gesetze  fllr  Schtller  der  Technischen  Bildungs  An- 
stalt, 1835.  Organization  and  Laws  for  Pupils  of  the  Technical  Institution,  1835. 
(From  Inspector  Lohrmann.) 

10.  Programm  zui  dfTentlichen  Prtlfung  in  der  Technischen  Bildungs  AnstalL 
Programme  for  the  Public  Examination  at  the  Technical  Institution,  1836  and 
1837.    (From  the  same.) 

11.  Lehrplan  der  Technischen  Bildungs  Anstalt,  1837.  Plan  of  Instruction  at 
the  Technical  Institution,  1837.    (From  the  same.) 

12.  Gresetze  fllr  Schtller  der  (Technischen  Bildungs  Anstalt  zu  Dresden,  1835. 
Laws  for  the  Pupils  of  the  Technical  Institution  at  Dresden,  1835.  (Fnta  the 
same.) 

13.  Regulati?  und  Stundenplan  fUr  die  K.  S.  Militair  ^dungs  Anstalt,  1838. 
Regulations  and  Plan  of  Instruction  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  1838. 
(From  Captain  OrteL) 

FBE7BEBO. 

1.  Jahrbuch  f&r  den  Berg  und  Hattenmann,  fhr  1831^7-38.  Annual  for  Mi- 
ners,  1831-37-38,  containing  Reports  of  the  School  of  Mines. 

S.  Regulativ  ftlr  die  K.  S.  Berg  Akadcmie  zu  Freyberg,  1831.  Regulations  for 
the  Royal  Academy  for  Miners  at  Freyberg,  1838,  (MS.)  (From  Professor  Reich.) 

3.  Inscriptionsschein  und  Verhaltungs  Regelu  fllr  die  Beneficiaten  bey  der 
K.  S.  Berg  Akademie  zu  Freyberg.  Form  of  Inscription  and  Regulations  for  the 
^ree  Pupils  of  the  Royal  Academy  for  ^Miners  at  Freyberg.    (From  the  same.) 

LEIP8IC. 

1.  Beschrcibung  der  Rathsfreischule  in  Leipzig.  Description  of  the  Free 
School,  called  Rathsfreischule,  in  Leipsic    (From  Director  Dolz.) 

3.  Erste  Nachricht  ttber  die  beabsichtigte  Organisation  des  BOrger  Schulwe- 
sens  in  Leipzig.  Exposition  of  a  projected  Organization  of  Instruction  for  the 
Middle  Tanks  of  Leipsic,  1833. 

3.  Schulerbestand  und  Schulbttcher  der  Bdrgerschule,  1838.  Number  of  Po- 
pils  and  List  of  Text-books  of  the  Burgher  School,  1838,  (MS.)  (From  Director 
YogeL) 

4.  RegulatiT  ftUr  die  Schule  der  Polytechnischen  GescUschaft  Regulations 
fat  the  School  established  by  the  Polytechnical  Society.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Regulativ  und  Lehrplan  des  dffentlichen  Handels  Lehranstalt  Regulatiome 
and  PUn  of  Instruction  at  the  PuUic  Commercial  School. 
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R.  Uni▼enitl^  1837-S8.    Namber  of  Stadentt  at  the  Royal  Uniyenitj  in  1837- 
38.    (From  the  same.) 

10.  Tariffii  degli  Eraolamenti  per  li  Gradi  Aeademici  e  di  Tarii  altri  drittL 
Tariff  of  Expenaes  for  the  Academical  Degrees,  and  other  Ezpenaea.  (From 
the  same.) 

11.  Matriculation  and  other  Certificates  of  the  UniTertity.    (From  the  same.) 

VENICE. 

1.  Oraria  della  Casa  degli  Orfani,  1838.  Diatribution  of  Time  at  the  Orphan- 
honae,  1838.    (From  Baron  Paacatori.) 

2.  Regolaroento  Diaciplinale-Economico  per  Plnatitato  degli  Esposti  di  Ve- 
nezia,  1836.  Regulations  of  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  Venice,  1836.  (From  the 
same] 

3.  Regolamento  per  le  Scuole  Infiuitili  di  Carita  in  Venezia.  Regulations  fyt 
the  Infant  Schools  in  Venice.    (From  the  same.) 

4  Numero  delle  Scuole  Maggiore  et  Minori  nella  Villa  di  Vcnezia,  1838. 
Number  of  Higher  and  Lower  Elementaiy  Schools  in  Venice,  1838.  (From  the 
same.) 

5.  Tabclla  Generale  indicante  le  Occupazioni  degli  Allievi  della  Scuola  Na^ 
▼ale,  1835-36.  General  List  of  the  Occupations  of  the  Pupils  of  the  Naval  School, 
1835-36.    (From  Director  Sordini.) 

No.  IL 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORPHAN  HOSPITAL  OF 

EDINBURGH. 

Referred  to  &n  page  19  of  the  Roport. 

**  In  regard  to  the  original  principle  and  inherent  tendency  of  such  an  instito- 
tion.    •    •    • 

**It  is  neither  to  be  denied  nor  disguised,  that,  among  the  multitude  of  charita- 
ble establishmentB  which  exist  in  this  country,  there  may  be  some,  which,  origi- 
nating in  a  very  sincere  but  short-sighted  philanthropy,  do  actually  not  oondaoa  to 
the  real  and  permanent  interests  of  society;  by  which,  especially  in  certain  in- 
stances, some  of  the  very  evils  may  be  multiplied  which  they  were  instituted  to 
remedy,  and  of  which  the  strong  description  that  has  been  given  may  be  but  too 
true— *  that  they  are  little  better  than  a  tax  upon  industry  for  the  support  of 
idleness.* 

**  With  such  institutions,  however,  an  establishment  like  the  Orphan  Hospital  if 
neither  to  be  confounded  nor  compared;  provided  always, that  the  original  object 
be  steadily  kept  in  view,  and  that  it  be  fenced  and  protected  by  the  most  rigid 
attention  to  the  nature  of  exetj  claim  which  is  made  upon  its  f\mds.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  misfortune  and  distress,  which  it  profbsses  to  meet,  ara  such  as 
are  involuntary,  inevitable,  and  irremediable  by  other  means.  This  statement  no 
doubt  assumes  that  the  persons  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  institution  are 
those  who,  by  any  of  the  sudden  and  overwhelming  visitations  of  Providence  to 
which  mankind  are  liable,  have  in  early  liib  been  deprived  of  their  parents,  and 
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3.  Vcneichnifls  der  Candidaten  za  Hobenheira  von  1818  bis  1836.  List  of  Pu- 
pils at  Hohenbeim  from  the  year  1818  till  1836.    (From  the  same.) 

STETTBN. 

1.  Die  Grtkndang  und  ErOfinangr  der  Erziehungsanstalt  in  Stettcn,  1831.  Des- 
cription of  the  establisbment  of  a  Boardingf.«chooI  at  Stetten,  1831. 

2.  Bedingnngcn  dor  aufnahme  von  Zflglingon  in  die  Erziehungsanstalt  za 
Stetten.    Conditbns  for  admission  of  Pupils  into  the  Boarding-schooi  at  Stetten. 

3.  Bcrichte  Ober  die  Erziehungsanstalt  in  Stetten,  1832  und  1838.  Reports 
of  Boarding-school  at  Stetten,  for  tlie  years  1832  and  1838. 

STUTTOARD. 

1.  Nachrichtcn  von  dem  K.  Waisenhause  in  den  Jahren,  1832  bis  1836.  Re- 
ports on  the  Orphan-house,  from  the  year  1832  to  1836.  (From  Director  Zoller.) 

2.  Verzeichniss  der  Unterrichtsstundcn  des  Obem  Gymnasium,  1837.  Plan  of 
Instruction  of  the  Higher  Gymnasium,  1837.    (Firom  Professor  Reinbeck.) 

ITALY. 

BOLOOITA. 

1.  Rcgolamento  sulle  Scuole  pie.  Regulations  for  the  Elementary  Schodi^ 
called  Pious  Schools.    (From  Professor  Gherardi.) 

9.  Racoolta  d*Istruzioni  sugli  Studii.  Collection  of  Regulations  in  relaticm  to 
Instruction,  1833.     (From  the  same.) 

3.  Rcgolamento  degli  Studii  da  osservarsi  in  Roma,  e  in  tutto  lo  State  Eccle- 
siaatico,  1825.  Regulations  in  relation  to  Instruction  to  be  observed  in  Rome,  and 
throughout  the  States  of  the  Church,  1825.     (From  the  same.) 

FLOBENCE. 

1.  Short  Account  of  the  Orphan-house,  (MS.)  (From  Mr.  Ombrosi,  Oonsul 
ofthcUqitcdSutes.) 

2.  C^talogus  Scholarum  Piamm.  Catalogue  of  Pious  Schools,  and  Plan  of  In- 
struction in  them,  1830.    (From  the  same.) 

3.  Plan  of  Instruction  at  the  Scuolo  Pie  at  Florence.     (From  Pater  Georgi.) 

4.  Statuti  e  Mctodo  d'lstraziono  per  TAccademia  dclie  Belle  Arti*dl  FirenzOi 
1813.    Statutes  and  Method  of  Instruction  at  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  1813. 

MILAN. 

1.  Spcse  degli  Asili  di  Caritk  per  Tlnfanzia  in  Milano,  1838.  Expenses  of  the 
Iniant  Schools  in  Milan,  1838.     (From  the  Marquis  Bcccaria.) 

2.  Discipline  da  oeservarsi  per  Ic  sale  di  Custodia  dei  Fanciulli  Minori  degli 
anni  6.    Regulations  for  Infant  Schools.    (From  Mr.  Radaelli.) 

3.  Guida  pei  Fondatori  e  Direttori  delle  Scuole  Infantili  di  Carit^  Guide 
for  Founders  and  Directors  of  Infant  Schools,  1836.     (From  the  same.) 

4.  Intomo  alia  Fondazione  ed  alio  State  attuale  degli  Asili  di  Caritli  per  fln- 
fimzia  in  Milana  On  the  Foundation  and  Present  Condition  of  Infimt  Schoola 
in  Milan,  1837. 
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is  hereto  annexed.  First,  for  the  information  of  the  governors,  as  to  the  dili- 
gence and  conduct  of  the  boy  under  his  charge  for  the  previous  year;  and  if  not 
in  family  with  him,  then  the  person  with  whom  each  boy  stays  shall,  in  like 
manner,  be  called  upon  to  give  answers  to  queries.  Second,  as  to  the  boy*s  con- 
duct;  and  the  boys  themselves  shall  also  annually  be  seen  and  examined  upon 
the  points  or  queries.  Third,  also  hereto  annexed;  and  it  shall  be  made  a  con- 
dition in  every  indenture,  that  the  master  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  event  of  the 
boy*s  desertion,  or  being  guilty  of  any  flagrant  act,  and  the  boy  on  the  other,  in 
the  event  of  his  being  turned  away  by  his  master,  sh^il,  within  eight  days,  inti^ 
mate  the  same  to  the  treasurer  of  Uie  hospital,  otherwise  each  respectively  shall 
forfeit  all  further  allowance  from  the  hospitaL 

5.  That  a  record  shall  be  kept,  by  the  treasurer,  of  the  boys  so  bound  appren- 
tices, and  with  whom,  and  under  whose  care  each  boy  is  to  be  during  his  ap- 
prenticeship, in  which  the  preceding  reports,  or  answers  to  queries,  and  any 
other  facts,  or  circumstances  which,  during  the  course  of  the  apprenticeship, 
may  occur,  relating  either  to  the  master  or  the  boy,  shall  be  engrossed;  and 
which  record  shall,  once  a  year  at  least,  be  laid  before  the  governors,  and  at  all 
times  be  open  for  their  inspection. 

6.  Tliat  the  allowance  of  £5  for  clothes,  made  by  the  governors  to  the  boys  at 
the  end  of  their  apprenticeship,  or  any  other  allowance  which  the  governors  may 
think  proper  to  grant,  shall  be  given  or  withheld,  as  the  governors  shall  think 
proper,  upon  an  examination  of  the  record  as  above,  and  shall  not  be  paid,  as  at 
present,  upon  th^  discharge  of  the  indenture  at  its  termination,  by  the  master. 

7.  That  the  indenture  to  be  entered  into  under  the  approval  of  the  govemon, 
shall  contain  the  precise  terms  which  may  have  been  agreed  upon;  and  in  place 
of  taking  the  master  bound,  as  at  present,  to  maintain  the  boy,  where  he  shall 
not  agree  to  do  so,  then  the  person  who  is  to  have  charge  of  him  shall,  either  in 
the  indenture,  or  by  a  separate  letter  of  obligation,  undertake  to  the  governors 
the  proper  discharge  of  thai  duty. 

No.  IV. 

QUERIES  BY  THE  GOVERNORS  OF  HERIOT'S  HOSPITAL. 
Referred  to  on  page  19  of  the  Reports,  and  in  the  foregoing  artieleM  of  the  Appendix. 

FIRST. 

Queries  to  be  answered  yearly  by  the  masters  of  boys  educated  in  George 
Heriot*s  Hospital,  during  their  apprenticeships: 

1.  Is  A.  B.,  who  went  from  George  Hcriot^s  Hospital  to  be  your  apprentice, 
still  in  your  service;  and,  during  the  past  year,  has  he  ever  deserted  or  been 
absent  firom  your  employment;  and,  if  he  has,  when,  for  how  long,  and  for  what 
cause? 

9.  How  many  hours  is  he  engaged  in  your  employment,  and  how  are  his  re- 
maining hours,  to  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  generally  spent? 

3.  Does  he  apply  himself  diligently  to  his  business,  and  is  he  eiYil,  faithful. 
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NAPLES. 

»  __ 

1.  Bpeeimen  of  WritiDg  fWun  the  Orphan-house  of  the  Albergo  del  Poteri. 

2.  Kalendarium  Regii  Archigymnaaii  Neopolitani,  1838.  Almanac  of  the  Royal 
UniTersitj  at  Naplea,  1838.    (From  the  President  of  the  Univeniity.) 

3.  Progetto  di  Riibrme  pel  regolamento  della  PubbUca  Istrozione,  1838.  Pro^ 
jected  Reform  in  the  Regulations  for  Public  Instruction,  1838.   (From  the  same.) 

PADUA. 
Proepetto  degli  studj  della  Univcrsitii  di  Padova,  1838.    Courses  of  Lectures 
at  the  University  of  Padua  in  1838. 

PISA. 

Catalogus  Academie  Pisane  Profbssorum,  1837.  List  of  the  Professors  of 
the  Unifersity  of  Pisa,  1837.    (From  Professor  BanelottL) 

SOKE. 

1.  Kalendarium  Collegii  Roman!  Societatis  Jesn,  1838.  Almanac  of  the  Ro- 
man College  of  the  Jesuits,  (ot  1836. 

2.  Index  Facultatum  Tradendarum  in  Romano  Societatis  Jesu  Cdlegio,  1829. 
Course  of  Studies  at  the  Roman  College,  1829. 

3.  Catalogus  Universitatis  Studiorum  Roman«»  1808.  List  of  the  Courses  of 
Lectures  at  tiie  University  of  Rome  in  1838^ 

TUSINtf 

1.  RaoooRa  del  Sovrani  Prowedimenti  che  reggono  gti  Studii  fbori  deU^Uni- 
▼ersitiL  Collection  of  Regulations  in  relation  to  Public  Instruction,  independent 
of  the  University,  1834. 

2.  Cbndottft  delle  Scuole  Cristiane,  1834.  Organization  of  the  Schools  under 
the  Superintendence  of  the  Christian  Brethren,  1834. 

3.  Calendarium  et  Libri  ad  Usum  Scholarum  Provincialium,  1835.  Almanac 
and  list  of  Tezt-Books  for  the  Provincial  Schools,  1835.  (From  Mr.  Sobrero. 
Secretary  of  the  University.) 

4.  Elenchus  Clarissimorum  Professorum  Regii  Archigymnasii  Taurinensis  et 
rerum  quas  docebunt,  1837-38.  List  of  Professors  and  Courses  of  Studies  at  the 
Royal  University,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 

5.  Regolamento  per  le  Universitli  di  Torino  e  di  Geneva,  1822.  Regulations 
lor  the  Universities  of  Turin  and  Genoa,  1822.    (From  the  same.) 

6.  RegH  Lettere  patenti  vietande  di  recarsi  sensa  permesso  in  paese  estero  ad 
intraprendonri  od  a  oontinuarvi  gU  studii,  1832.  Royal  Order,  prohibiting  to  study 
at  foreign  Universities  without  special  permission,  1832.    (From  the  same.) 

7.  Manifesti  del  Magistrato  della  Riforma  sopra  Studi,  1822  et  1834.  Regula. 
Cions  made  by  the  Board  of  Reform  in  relation  to  Instruction,  1822  to  1834. 
(From  the  same.) 

8.  Calendario  Scolasttco  della  University,  1837-38.  Almanac  of  the  Roi^d 
University,  1837-38.    (From  the  same.) 

9.  Stato  Numerioo  degli  Student!  insoritti  sul  rsgistro  della  rassegna  ntSh, 
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iiMf  f  c.  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Diriaion  Tablet.  Eighth  Ysae* 
Reading,  Sessional  School  Book,  New  Testament  Writing,  on  slates.  Aritk* 
metic.  Ground  Rules.  Otography,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Ninth 
Year.  Reading,  New  Testament,  First  Collection,  Thomson's  Catechism. 
Writing,  in  copy-books.  Arithmetic,  Four  Compound  Rules  and  Reduction. 
Geography,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  History,  Modem.  Tknth  Yeae.  Read- 
ing, First  Collection,  Bible,  Shorter  Catechism.  Writing,  in  copy-books.  Arith- 
metic, Simple  and  Compound  Proportion.  Geography,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia.  History,  Scotland.  Drawing,  on  slates.  E^leventh  Yeae.  Readings 
Bible,  Second  CoUection,  Proof  Catechism,  Grammar.  Writing,  in  copy-books. 
Arithmetic,  Vulgar  and  Decimal  Fractions.  Geography,  Prussia,  Denmark,  and 
Germany.  History,  England.  Drawing,  Sketching  with  black  lead.  General 
Knowledge,  Science  of  Sounds.  Latin,  Latin  Rudiments  and  Delectus.  Twelitb 
Yeae.  Reading,  Bible,  M'Culloch's  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Grammar, 
English  Composition.  Writing,  in  Account-books.  Arithmetic,  Practice  and 
Interest  Geography,  France,  Austria,  Turkey  in  Europe,  and  Palestine.  Hietory^ 
Ireland.  Drawing,  in  water  colours.  General  Knowledge,  Mechanics,  Optics, 
Zoology.  Mathematice,  Mensuration  of  Surfaces.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Delectus, 
Cornelius  Nepos,  Turner's  Exercises.  Thietkenth  Yeae.  Reading,  Bible, 
MX)iilloeh*8  Collection,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture,  Biography,  Grammar,  Eng. 
lish  Composition.  Writing,  in  Account-book  and  Ornamental  Writing.  Aritk- 
iRsfie,  InToIution,  Evolution,  Exchange,  Algebra.  €Uograpiky,  Italy,  Switzerland^ 
Spain,  Portugal  History,  France.  Drmwingt  chalk  and  water  colours.  Gene- 
rot  Knowledge,  Chemistry,  Pneumatics,  Hydrostatics.  Mathematics,  Geometry, 
Mensuration  of  Solids,  Heights,  and  Distances.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Turner's  Ex- 
ercises, Cesar,  Ovid.  Greek,  Rudiments.  Fouetxenth  Yeae.  Reading,  Bible, 
MK^uUocb's  CoOeotion,  Proof  Catechism,  Scripture  Biography,  Grammar,  Eng- 
lish Composition.  Writing,  Ornamental  Writing  and  Book-keeping.  Algebra, 
Geography,  Ancient  History,  Ancient  Z>ratotfig,  Maps,  Landscapes,  Figures. 
€^eneral  Knowledge,  Chemistry,  Geology,  Meteorology.  BiathemaHcs,  Practical 
Land  Surveying.  Latin,  Rudiments,  Mair*8  Introduction,  Orid,  Virgil,  Liry. 
Chreek,  Rudiments,  New  Testament 
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precipitated  into  a  state  of  entire  helplessness  and  destitution,  without  a  relation 
that  possesses  the  means,  or  an  individual  on  whom  the  obligation  lies  of  becom- 
ing their  guardians  and  protectors,  and  of  supplying  them  the  place  of  parents, 
and  for  whose  support  and  education  no  other  provision  of  any  kind  whatever  ex^ 
ists,  or  can  be  called  into  operation.  And  this  is  the  real  and  only  class  for  lohom 
the  Orphan  Hospital  is  designed.  Whilst  no  man  in  possession  of  his  senses  will 
voluntarily  make  his  children  orphans — while  every  sane  man,  on  the  contrary, 
will  strive  to  ward  off  that  event  by  which  they  would  become  so,  it  is  evident 
that  there  exists  in  nature  itself  a  certain  safeguard  against  the  extension  of  the 
evils  for  which  such  an  institution  is  intended  to  provide  a  remedy,  and  against 
the  spontaneous  establishment  of  a  claim  to  a  participation  in  its  benefits.  As 
in  the  case  of  life  insurance,  where  a  posUmmous  advantage  is  secured  by  an  an- 
nual  payment,  a  man,  from  the  mere  love  of  life,  and  the  principle  of  self-preser- 
vation, would  wish  to  make  the  worst  pecuniary  bargain  that  is  possible ;  so,  in 
general,  will  every  human  being  struggle  to  keep  his  children,  by  the  interral  of 
as  great  a  distance  as  he  can,  from  coming  within  the  range  of  the  benefits  of  an 
orphan  hospital.** 

No.  III. 

REGULATIONS  OF  HERIOTS  HOSPITAL. 

Referred  to  on  Page  19  of  the  Report. 

Regulations  enacted  by  the  governors  of  George  Heriot's  Hospital,  upon  the 
13th  day  of  October,  1834,  as  to  tlie  superintendence  to  be  exercised  over  the 
boys  at  their  leaving  tlie  institution  and  afterwards. 

1.  That  a  list  be  made  up  and  submitted  to  the  governors  in  the  months  of 
April  and  October,  annually,  (the  periods  of  the  election  of  new  boys,)  of  those 
boys  that  are  to  leave  the  house  in  the  June  and  December  following,  with  a  re- 
port firom  the  house-governor  applicable  to  each  boy,  of  tlie  progress  in  educaticm 
he  may  have  made,  of  his  dispositions,  aiid  stating  whether  any  and  what  parti- 
cular talent  the  boy  may  have  shown. 

2.  That  the  parents  or  other  relations  of  the  boys  Uiat  are  to  leave  the  house 
in  June  and  December,  shall  be  required  to  state  to  tlie  treasurer,  for  the  infor- 
mation and  approval  of  the  governors,  at  least  one  month  before  these  respective 
periods,  what  profession  or  trade  each  proposes  that  the  boy  they  are  connected 
with  shall  follow — who  is  the  master  they  propose  to  bind  him  to — the  terms 
with  the  master — and,  in  particular,  whether  the  master  is  willing  to  maintain  the 
boy  in  his  family ;  and  no  boy  shall  be  bound  apprentice,  or  receive  any  appren- 
tice  fee,  unless  the  governors  shall  previously  approve  of  the  trade  or  profession, 
the  terms,  and  master  proposed. 

3.  Should  the  master  not  undertake  tlie  charge  and  maintenance  of  the  boy  in 
his  family,  then  the  parents  or  other  relations  of  each  boy  shall  farther  state 
with  whom  and  by  whom  he  is  to  remain  and  be  maintained  during  his  appren- 
ticeship; also  for  the  information  and  approval  of  the  governors. 

4.  That  annually,  and  before  receiving  payment  of  the  apprentice  fee,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  boys  shall  be  required  to  give  answers  to  the  queries  of  which  a  copy 
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and  obedient;  and  has  he  made  rach  progreas  in  hia  buaineaa  aa  waa  fairiy  to  be 
expected  of  him  ? 

4.  Doea  he  nnilbrmly  speak  the  trath,  and  are  hia  aaaociatea  proper  oom- 
paniona? 

5.  When  you  have  occasion  to  send  him  out  in  the  way  of  bosineas,  doea  he 
return  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time? 

6.  If  he  resides  in  your  family,  does  he  submit  to  the  order  of  your  ftmily, 
keep  good  hours,  and  regularly  attend  pnUic  worahip,  and  in  what  church,  and 
in  other  respects  conduct  himself  properly? 

7.  Is  he  oleanly  in  hia  person,  orderly  in  his  habita,  and  ia  hia  behaviour  in 
general  quiet  and  discreet,  and  such  as  you  approve? 

8KC0XD. 

Qneriea  to  be  annually  anawered  by  the  peraona  with  whom  the  boya  reaide, 
during  the  period  of  their  apprenticeahipa: 

1.  Has  A.  E^  who  was  educated  in  George  Heriot*a  Hospital,  been  a  boarder 
with  you,  and  for  how  long? 

2.  Does  he  submit  to  the  order  of  your  family,  and  keep  good  hours;  and  how 
doea  he  spend  the  hours  he  is  not  engaged  in  hia  buaineaa? 

3.  Is  he  deanly  in  his  person,  and  orderly  in  hia  habita? 

4.  Does  he  uniformly  apeak  the  truth,  and  are  hia  aaaociatea  proper  eom- 
paniona? 

5.  Does  he  regularly  attend  public  worship,  and  in  what  church,  and  in  other 
respects  conduct  himself  properly,  and  in  aueh  a  manner  aa  you  apptove? 

THIBD. 
Queriea  to  be  annually  put  to  the  boya  during  their  apprenticeahipa  i 

1.  How  many  houra  are  you  engaged  in  your  boaineaa  daily,  and  how  do  yom 
generally  apend  the  remaining  hours? 

2.  What  books  have  you  read  during  the  past  year,  and  in  particular,  are  yea 
in  the  habit  of  reading  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  daily? 

3.  What  church  do  you  attend,  and  have  you  been  regular  in  your  attendanee? 
4  Have  you  proaecuted  the  studies  you  attended  to  in  the  hospital,  and  have 

you  found  any  of  these  particularly  useful  to  you  in  the  business  of  lifo? 

5.  With  whom  have  you  reaided  aince  leaving  the  hospital,  and  have  yoa 
found  yourself  comfortable  with  him? 

6.  What  has  been  the  state  of  your  health? 

No.  V. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Referred  to  an  page  ASlofthe  Report. 

A  Course  of  Education  for  the  Children  of  John  Watson^s  Institution,  Edin- 
burgh, proposed  to  the  Directors  by  Mr.  Charles  Marshall,  head-master. 

Sixth  Ymmm,  of  Age.  Alphabet,  Lennie*s  Ladder.  Seventh  Yeae  or  Aob. 
Readings  Lennie's  Ladder,  Seaaional  Reading  Book.    Wriiing,  on  alatea.  Ariih- 
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Chreek,  Moor's  Grammar,  by  Tate,  Vocabulary,  Dalzel's  Analecta  Minora, 
Thucydides,  Demosthenes,  iEschylas. 

Roman  History,  Outlines  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Geoj^pby,  Mental  Arith- 
metic, Goldsmith's  larger  Roman  History,  Malkin's  History  of  Greece,  Speci- 
mens  of  the  British  Poets,  Portcous's  Evidences,  A  Short  General  View  of  the 
Three  Kingdoms  of  Nature.    Figures  of  Rhetoric  and  Rhetorical  Arrangement 


Na  VI. 

Referred  lo  on  page  48. 

FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION  INTO  CAUVIN'S  HOS- 
PITAL, EDINBURGH. 

To  be  lodged  with  the  Factor  of  the  Hospital j  on  or  before  the 

Ist  day  of  Aprily  163 

TO  THS  OOYEANORS  OF  CADVIIf 's  BOSPITAL : 

Edinburgh,  183    . 

Gentlemen : — ^As  a  general  meeting  of  the  said  governors  have  resolved  to  ad- 
roit into  the  Hospital  or  Institution  under  their  management,  on  or  about  the 
day  of  April  next,  boys,  lawful  children,  who  were  bom 

betwixt  the  day  of  April,  and  the  day  of 

April,  ,  inclusive ;  and  for  that  purpose,  that  each  governor,  betwixt  and 

the  first  day  of  the  said  month  of  April,  may,  if  so  inclined,  recommend  to  the 
consideration  of  the  governors  one  boy,  and  no  more,  bom  betwixt  the  datee 
aforesaid,  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  , 

lawful  son  of  ,  for  admisaion  into  the  said 

institution. 

In  the  event  of  the  boy  now  recommended  being  admitted  into  the  inttitiitioii, 
I  shall  at  all  times,  when  required,  transmit  to  his  relations  any  communication 
I  may  receive  from  the  governors,  or  their  &ctor,  regarding  him. 

The  particulars  regarding  this  boy  are  sot  forth  in  the  answers  to  the  annexed 
schedule,  and  the  documents  in  support  of  the  application  are  herewith  lodged.* 
And  I  certify,  that  the  circumstances,  in  answer  to  the  sixth  question  annexed^ 
are  stated  on  my  ovm  personal  knowledge,  or  from  information  upon  which  the 
governors  may  rely. 

I  am,  gentlemen. 

Your  moet  obedient  Mrrant, 

Edinburgh^  183    . 

*  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  obligation  on  the  next  page  shall  be  aigii. 
ed  by  a  reeponsible  person,  and  the  whole  documents  lodged  with  the  ftetor,  at 
the  time  of  giving  in  the  application,  as  without  thete  it  cannot  be  sobmitted  to 
the  governors. 
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LIST   OF  TEXT-BOOKS   USED    AT   HERIOTIS   HOSPITAL,  EDIN* 

BURGH. 

English  Depariment.  Sessional  School  Books,  Nos.  1  and  2,  National  School 
Collection,  Stewart*8  History  of  Scotland,  Ruddiman's  Rudiments. 

The  Grammatical  Text-books  arc  omitted  as  defective  in  the  opinion  of  the 
teacher. 

Classicml  Department,  Eutropius,  Select®  Latini,  Mair*s  Introduction, 
Adams*  Latin  Grammar,  Ovid  or  Virgil,  Horace,  Anthologia,  Danhar*s  Greek 
and  English  Grammar,  Minora. 

Hou»e-OQvemor*9  Department.  Guy^s  Geography,  Porteoos*  Evidences, 
Watts*  Catechism. 

MathematicM.  The  instruction  is  principaUy  oral.    Euclid's  Elements. 

LIST  OF  TEXT.BOOKS  USED  AT  GEORGE  WATSON'S  HOSPITAL, 

EDINBURGH. 

English  Department  First  Class.  Modem  Geography  of  the  Edinburgh  Act* 
demy,  Stewart's  English  History,  Simpson's  Scotland,  Lennie's  Elnglish  Gram- 
mar, Sessional  School  Collection,  Stewart's  Stories  from  the  History  of  Scotland. 

Classical  Department.  Ruddiman's  Rudiments,  Eutropius,  or  Phedrus'  Fable«» 
CiBsar,  Sallust,  Virgil,  Mair's  Introduction,  Dunbar's  Greek  Grammar,  New  Tes> 
tamcnt,  Xenophon. 

Mathematical  Department    Davidson's  Arithmetic. 

Reid's  Chemistry. 

TEXT-BOOKS   USED  IN  THE  ENGLISH  DEPARTMENT  OF  THB 

MADRAS  COLLEGE,  ST.  ANDREWS. 

Lennie's  A.  B.  C,  Parts  First  and  Second,  Lcnnic's  Ladder,  Lennie's  Sequel 
to  the  Ladder,  Connel's  Young  Scholar's  Companion,  M'Culloch's  Introduction 
to  his  Course  of  Reading,  Sessional  School  Collection,  M'Culloch's  Course  of  Read- 
ing in  Sciences,  Scott's  Beauties  of  Eminent  Writers,  History  of  England,  (out- 
lines by  a  Committee  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,) 
Campbell's  (of  Dundee)  Collection,  Thomson's  (Dr.  Andrew)  Collection,  Len- 
nie's English  Grammar,  Conncrs  Grammar,  Parker's  Elements  of  English 
Composition.- 

IlIustratioiM.  Darton's  Plates  of  Animals,  (coloured,)  Small  Cabinet  of  Sped- 
mens  of  Metals,  Ores,  dec,  die,  Arrowsmith's  Maps  of  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World  (large,)  Thomson's  Map  of  the  World,  Selected  Articles  of  the  Penny 
Magazine. 

TEXT-BOOKS    USED    AND    SUBJECTS    TAUGHT   IN    THE   HIGH 

SCHOOL  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Latin,  Vocabulary,  Sententim  Selects,  Aurelius  Victor,  Corderius,  Adams* 
Grammar,  Pliedrus,  Carson  on  the  Relative,  Buchanan's  Psalms,  Adams''Romaa 
Antiquities,  Mythology,  Anthologia  Latina. 
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Edinhtirgh^  183     . 

I  [here  Btatc  fully  name,  designation,  and  residence,]  engage,  in  the  event  of 
the  boy  now  recommended,  being  admitted  into  Cauvin^s  Hoc- 

pita],  to  relieve  the  governors  of  the  boy  upon  leaving  the  institution,  whether 
that  shall  take  place  upon  the  lapse  of  the  six  years  from  the  date  of  his  admis- 
sion, or  shall,  in  consequence  of  the  bad  health  of  the  boy,  or  other  cause,  take 
place  at  an  earlier  period. 

SCHEDULE. 

The  boys  to  be  admitted  into  the  institution  must,  in  terms  of  the  Will  of  the 
founder,  be  **  the  sons  of  respectable,  but  poor  teachers;  the  sons  of  poor,  but 
honest  fkrmers;  whtrm  failings  the  sons  of  respectable  master  printers  or  book- 
sellers, and  the  sons  of  respectable  servants  in  the  agricultural  line.*'  They 
**  must  be  descended  of  honest,  industrious,  and  well.behaved  parents,  whose  cir- 
cumstances in  life  do  not  enable  them  suitably  to  support  and  educate  their  chil- 
dren at  other  schools ;  and  no  unhealthy  or  diseased  boy  shall,  at  any  time,  or  on 
any  account,  be  admitted  into  the  said  hospital." 

They  piust,  at  the  period  of  their  admission,  be  not  less  than  six,  nor  more 
than  eight  years  of  age. 

QuKSTioNs,  ArrawEits. 

1.  The  name  and  date  of  birth  of  the 
boy,  per  parish  register,  or  other  satis- 
factory evidence. 

3.  Names  and  designations,  and  whe- 
ther dead  or  alive,  in  so  far  as  known,  of 
the  father,  mother,  paternal  grandfather, 
maternal  grandfather. 

3.  Present  residence  of  the  boy,  witli 
whom,  and  in  what  parish  and  county. 

4.  Number  of  brothers  and  sisters  of 
the  boy,  under  ten  years  of  age. 

5.  Certificate  by  a  respectable  physi- 
dan  or  surgeon,  that  the  boy  is  in  good 
health,  of  sound  constitution,  and  free 
from  bodily  defect,  mental  imbecility,  or 
contagious  distemper. 

6.  Certificate  by  the  minister  and  two 
ciders  of  the  parish  where  the  boy  and 
his  parents  reside,  as  to  their  character 
and  good  behaviour,  and  the  sound  state 
of  the  boy's  health ;  and  that  he  is  of  one 
or  other  of  the  classes  of  persons  above 
mentioned,  specifying  which  class. 

7.   Inventory  of  documents  herewith  produced. 
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connected  witli  *paitureiJ'  Now,  children,  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
shepherd?  Take$  care  of  sheep.  The  shepherd  takes  care  of.,^heep.  Can  you 
tell  me  what  a  herd  mcanii  ?  A  boy.  No  doubt,  herds  are  very  frequently,  per* 
haps  most  fVequcntly,  boys,  but  could  not  a  girl  be  a  herd  as  well  as  a  boy?  Yet. 
What  is  meant  by  a  herd  ?  The  children  arc  siknt  Suppose  a  boy  or  girl  or  a 
man  took  care  of  cows  or  cattle,  what  would  he  be  called  7  Would  he  bo  called 
a  shepherd?  No,  A  man  tliat  herded  cuttle  would  be  called  a  eattlc.JierJ.  A 
shepherd,  tlicrcfore,  is  one  who  takes  care  of,.,8heep.  Now,  children,  can  you 
tell  me  what  pasture  means?  No,  You  don*t  know.  Welh  suppose  you  took 
a  walk  into  the  country,  and  saw  a  field  with  sheep  or  cow^s  feeding  in  it,  what 
would  they  be  eating?  Grass,  What,  th6n,  do  you  think  pasture  means?  Grass, 
What  colour  is  grass?  It  is  green.  What  kind  of  pasture  does  the  Psalmist  say 
the  shepherd  leads  his  slieep  to  lie  down  in  ?  He  makcth  tlieni  to  lie  down  in 
green... postures.  Is  grass  always  green,  think  you,  children ?  Yes.  Did  you 
over  sec  grass  any  otlier  colour  tlian  green  ?  No.  You  never  saw  grass  any 
other  colour  than  green  ?  No,  But,  suppose,  during  a  hot  summer,  when  the 
son  is  shining  very  bright  for  a  long  time,  perhaps  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a 
time,  and  no  rain,  what  colour  do  you  think  the  grass  would  be  ?  Brown,  Then 
grass  is  not  always  green  ?  No^  sir.  It  sometimes  is,,, brown.  Whctlier  do  you 
think  that  sheep  would  like  to  eat  green.. ^ratt,  which  is  full  of...M|>,  or  brown 
..^Tosf,  that  is  very.. ufry 7  Green  grass.  Then  yon  think  that  a  good  shep- 
herd will  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures  or  green.. ^ost,  in 
preference  to  where  there  is  brown,  dry.. .^rass 7  Yes,  Do  you  think,  children, 
that  the  shepherd  here  spoken  of  will  take  them  to  a  field  where  there  will  be 
plenty  or  scarcity  to  eat  ?  Lot  me  make  it  a  little  plainer.  The  shepherd  is  said 
to  make  his  sheep  to  lie  down  in  green.,. pastures.  If  tlicy  had  little  to  eat  do 
you  tliink  tliat  the  sheep  would  lie  down  there  ?  Ab,  they  would  run  about  seek- 
ing grass.  Then,  you  tliink,  tliey  will  have  plenty  when  they  are  made  to  Ue 
down  in  it?    Yet,    They 'shall  not.. toan/.'"        •••••• 

No.  X. 

Referred  to  on  page  168. 

"READING  DISENTANGLED."  OR  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  TO 
READ  USED  IN  THE  LONDON  INFANT  SCHOOL  SOCIETY'S 
MODEL  SCHOOL. 

The  metliod  of  teaching  to  read,  which  is  strongly  recommended,  afler  trial  in 
this  school,  is  an  attempt  to  apply  tlic  phonic  nietliod  of  tlie  German  schools  to 
our  language,  so  irregular  in  tlic  sounds  of  the  letters,  and  in  their  combinationa 
into  syllables  and  words.  The  consonants  are  taught  first  to  bo  named  by  tho 
sound  most  like  tliat  in  combination,  and,  besides,  are  classified  into  families. 
Pictures  of  objects,  tlie  names  of  which  begin  with  the  ditferent  consonants,  are 
used  to  impress  tliem  upon  the  child*s  memory.  Next,  tlie  shapes  of  Uie  conso- 
nants are  given,  and  so  described  as  to  recal  them  by  association,  tho  large  and 
small  printed  letters  bein;]^  taught  sepdratcly.    Thj  ciiildren  are  next  taught  to 
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**  The  cultivation  of  tho  ear  by  means  of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  not 
leas  important  to  complete  the  development  of  the  human  being.  The  organs  of 
speech,  the  memory,  the  understanding,  and  the  taste,  should  be  formed  in  the 
same  manner  by  instruction,  and  a  groat  variety  of  exercises  in  language,  vocal 
music,  and  declamation.  The  same  means  should  also  be  employed  to  cultivate 
and  confirm  devotional  feelings. 

**  In  the  study  of  natural  history  the  power  of  observation  is  developed  in  re- 
ference to  natural  objects.  In  the  history  of  mankind  the  same  faculty  is  em- 
ployed upon  the  phenomena  of  human  nature  and  human  relations,  and  the  moral 
taste  is  cultivated,  at  tlie  same  time  the  faculty  of  conceiving  with  correctness, 
and  of  employing  and  combining  with  readiness,  the  materials  collected  by  the 
mind,  and  especially  the  reasoning  faculty,  should  be  brought  into  exercise,  by 
means  of  forms  and  numbers,  exhibited  in  tlieir  multiplied  and  varied  relations. 

**  The  social  life  of  our  pupils  contributes  materially  to  the  formation  of  their 
moral  character.  The  principles  developed  in  their  experience  of  practical  life 
among  themselves,  which  gradually  extends  with  their  age  and  the  progress  of 
their  minds,  serves  as  the  basis  of  this  branch  of  education.  It  presents  the  ex- 
amples and  occasions  necessary  for  exhibiting  and  illustrating  the  great  princi- 
ples of  morals.  According  to  the  example  of  Divine  Providence,  we  watch  over 
this  little  world  in  which  our  pupils  live  and  act,  with  an  ever  vigilant, but  ofien 
invisible  care,  and  constantly  endeavour  to  render  it  more  pure  and  noble. 

**  At  the  same  time  that  the  various  improvements  of  science  and  art  are  applied 
to  the  benefit  of  our  pupils,  their  sound  religious  education  should  be  continually 
kept  in  view  in  every  branch  of  study;  this  is  also  the  object  of  a  distinct  series 
of  lessons,  which  generally  continue  through  the  whole  course  of  instruction,  and 
whose  influence  is  aided  by  the  requisite  exercises  of  devotion. 

**  By  the  combination  of  means  I  have  described,  we  succeed  in  directing  our 
pupils  to  the  best  methods  of  pursuing  their  studies  independently;  we  occupy 
their  attention,  according  to  their  individual  necessities  and  capacities,  with  philo- 
logy, the  ancient  and  modem  languages,  the  mathematics,  and  their  various 
modes  of  application,  and  a  course  of  historical  studies,  comprising  geography, 
statistics,  and  political  economy.*** 

Moral  Edtteation,f  The  example  of  the  instructor  is  all  important  in  mond 
education.  The  books  which  are  put  into  the  pupils  hands  are  of  great  influence. 
The  pupil  must  be  constantly  surrounded  with  stimulants  to  good  actions  in  order 
to  form  his  habits.  A  new  institution  should  be  begun  with  so  small  a  number 
of  pupils,  that  no  one  of  them  can  escape  the  observation  of  the  educator  and  his 
moral  influence.  The  general  opinion  of  the  pupils  is  of  high  importance,  and 
hence  should  be  carefully  directed.  Intimate  intercourse  between  pupils  and  their 
educators  begets  confidence,  and  is  the  strongest  means  of  moral  education.  The 

*  Extract  from  a  published  letter  of  M.  de  Fellenberg  to  Lady  Byron. 

t  The  remarks  in  this  and  the  succeeding  sections  are  abstracts  from  the  ac- 
count of  Hofwyl,  by  our  countryman  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  or  from  Conversations 
with  M.  de  Fellenberg. 
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No.  IX. 

BIBLE   LESSONS   AT  THE   MODEL    INFANT   SCHOOL  OF   THE 

GLASGOW  EDUCATION  SOCIETY. 

Referred  to  on  page  160. 

The  plan  of  the  Bible  lesson  is  thus  sketdicd  by  Mr.  Stow : 
**  After  a  short  paragraph  is  read,  the  children  ought  to  be  exercised,  first  on 
the  meaning  of  every  word  or  term  in  the  particular  passage;  next  on  the  lead- 
ing points,  and  afterwards  on  the  moral  lesson  which  is  naturally  deducible  fhmi 
it  If  the  premises  are  well  laid  and  understood,  tlie  children  themsclyes  will 
generally  give  tlie  lesson. 

**  The  general  plan  pursued  is  not  to  tell  or  inform  the  pupils  of  any  thing, 
which  by  analysis,  comparison,  or  illustration  they  can  be  made  to  find  out  fi>r 
themselves ;  in  other  words,  they  are  trained,  rather  than  taught,  to  think.** 

"  Pictures  ought  to  be  used  whenever  practicable,  and  the  whole  resources  of 
natural  science  brought  to  assist  the  elucidation  of  Scripture ;  each  point  ought 
to  be  made  as  plain  and  vivid  to  the  mind  of  tlie  child  as  in  a  picture.  Impor- 
tant associations  and  moral  and  religious  lessons  also  to  the  young  may  be  given 
from  them.  We  have  for  the  naturalist,  the  lion,  Daniel  in  the  lion*s  den. 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  The  lamb,  and  the  promises  regarding  th6  lion 
and  the  lamb,  lying  down  in  peace  together.  The  serpent,  deceitfulness.  The 
leopard  and  tiger,  crueltyj  yet  pretty  akin.  A  dog  to  his  vomit,  and  a  sow 
that  is  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  tlie  mire,  bad  halite.  The  bcc,  industry; 
with  lessons  firom  a  thousand  other  animate  and  inanimate  objects.  Sometimes 
they  are  conjoined  in  one  illustration — '  As  the  hart  panteth  aAer  the  water- 
brooks,  so  panteth,*  &rC.  We  have  here  the  nature  and  situation  of  the  hart — 
the  water-brooks — the  climate — the  heat — llio  dust — the  distant  brooks — the 
panting.  What  is  panting  7  Why  pant,  &c.  Pont  is  .  .  .  The  botanist,  the 
astronomer,  the  mineralogist,  the  moraliflt,  may  each  exercise  their  {lowers  of  il. 
lustration  respectively,  on  *  the  lily  of  the  valley,*  *  rose  of  Sharon,*  '  sun  stand- 
ing still  at  tlie  bidding  of  Joshua,*  *  Orion,*  '  Pleiades,*  and  the  *  morning 
star,*  *  precious  stones  of  the  temple,*  *  the  pearl  of  great  price,*  *Jonathan*s 
love  for  David  his  rival,*  '  Absalom*s  vanity,  beautiful  hair,  and  the  cause  of  his 
death.*  ** 

As  an  example  of  the  illustration  of  these  principles,  the  following  extract  may 
suffice.    The  lesson  b  upon  the  one  hundredth  and  fiftieth  Psalm. 

^Verae  1.  'The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  I  shall  not  want*  Veree  2.  *He 
maketh  me  to  lie  down  in  green  pastures,  he  Icadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters.* 
We  shall  take  some  of  the  principal  words,  and  see  if  you  can  tell  me 
their  meaning.  *Lord,*  is  the  first  word;  but,  as  our  limits  permit  us  to 
give  an  example  of  only  one  or  two  words,  or,  at  most,  of  tlie  two  first  verses 
of  this  Psalm,  we  shall  take  the  second  word,  which  is  more  immediately 
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it  as  eMential  that  a  pupil  leave  his  atadies  during  the  time  appropriated  to  relaxa- 
tion as  that  he  study  during  the  hours  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Voluntary  ex- 
ercise is  to  be  encouraged  by  providing  suitable  games,  by  affording  opportuni- 
ties for  gardening,  and  by  excursions,  and  by  bathing.  Regular  gymnastic  exer- 
cises should  be  insisted  on  as  the  means  of  developing  the  body;  a  healthy 
action  of  the  bodily  frame  has  an  important  influence  on  boUi  mind  and  morals. 
Music  is  to  be  considered  as  a  branch  of  physical  education,  having  powerful  mo- 
ral influences.  The  succession  of  study,  labour,  musical  instruction,  or  play, 
should  be  carefully  attended  to.  The  hours  of  sleep  should  be  regulated  by  the 
age  of  the  pupiL 

No.  XII. 

Referred  to  on  page  400  of  this  Report, 

REMARKS    OF    THE   REV.    DR.   ARNOLD,   ON    THE   STUDY    OF 

CLASSICS  AND  OF  HISTORY.* 

^  It  may  freely  be  confessed  that  the  first  origin  of  classical  education  affords 
in  itself  no  reasons  for  its  being  continued  now.  When  Latin  and  Greek  were 
almost  the  only  written  languages  of  civilised  man,  it  is  manifest  that  they  must 
have  furnished  the  subjects  of  all  liberal  education.  The  question  therefore  ii 
wholly  changed,  since  the  growth  of  a  complete  literature  in  other  languages; 
since  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany,  and  England,  have  each  produced  their 
philosophers,  their  poets,  and  their  historians,  worthy  to  be  placed  on  the  nme 
level  with  those  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

^  Bat  although  there  is  not  the  aame  reason  now  which  existed  three  or  toot 
centuries  ago  for  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  yet  there  is  another 
no  less  substantial.  Expel  Greek  and  Latin  from  your  schools,!  and  you  confine 
the  views  of  the  existing  generation  to  themselves  and  their  immediate  prcdecee- 
■ors:  you  will  cut  off  so  many  centuries  of  the  world*s  experience,  and  place  us  in 
the  same  state  as  if  the  human  race  had  first  come  into  existence  in  the  year 
1500.  For  it  is  nothing  to  say  that  a  few  learned  individuals  might  still  study 
classical  literature;  the  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  would  be  no  greater 
than  that  which  has  resulted  from  the  labours  of  our  oriental  scholars;  it  would 
not  spread  beyond  themselves,  and  men  in  general,  afler  a  few  generations,  would 
know  as  little  of  Greece  and  Rome  as  they  do  actually  of  China  and  Hindostan. 
But  such  an  ignorance  would  be  incalculably  more  to  be  regretted.  With  the 
Asiatic  mind  we  have  no  nearer  connexion  or  sympatliy  than  that  which  is  de. 
rived  fixun  our  common  humanity.  But  the  mind  of  the  Greek  and  of  the  Roman 
is  in  all  the  essential  points  of  its  constitution  our  own;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  ie 
our  own  mind  developed  to  an  extraordinary  degree  of  perfection.  Wide  as  ie 
the  difference  between  us  with  respect  to  those  physical  instruments  which  mi* 
nister  to  oar  uses  or  our  pleasures;  although  the  Greeks  and  Pom^Tiff  had  no 

*  From  the  London  Journal  of  Edacation,  Vd.  VII. 

t  Of  ooone  the  leoondary  scboolt  ire  here  alluded  to.    (A.D.  E) 
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fbnn  words,  by  patting  the  consonants  before  the  vowels,  beginning  with  th« 
short  sound  of  a.  Next,  before  syllables  beginning  with  the  short  sounds  of 
e,  t,  0,  If,  and  y,  when  replacing  t,  with  exercises  upon  the  sound  of  vowels 
indiscriminately.  The  short  sound  in  syllables  followed  by  r.  The  placing  of  • 
at  the  end  of  words.  More  than  one  consonant  before  a  vowel.  Silent  letters. 
The  syllables  th  and  qu.  Words  ending  with  two  consonants.  The  final  sylla- 
hies,  hie.  Sec  Words  ending  with  ng.  The  sound  ofch.  Long  vowels  followed 
by  a  consonant  Long  vowels  followed  by  r.  The  diphthongs  ou  and  au.  Soft 
sound  ofe.  Diphthongs  of  oio  and  oy,  and  sofl  sound  of  ^.  Diphthong  ei,  Sound 
of  a  after  tt,  and  some  irregular  words.  Diphthong  eu,  and  some  irregular 
words. 


No.  XI. 

Referred  to  on  page  307. 

REMARKS  OF  M.  EMANUEL  DE  FELLENBERG,  ON  EDUCATIONr 
VERIFIED  BY  HIS  OBSERVATIONS  AT  HOFWYL. 

**  On  the  reception  of  a  new  pupil,  our  first  object  is  to  obtain  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  his  individual  character,  with  all  its  resources  and  defects,  in  order 
to  aid  in  its  farther  development,  according  to  the  apparent  intention  of  the  Crea- 
tor. To  this  end,  the  individual  independent  activity  of  the  pupil  is  of  much 
greater  importance  than  the  ordinary,  busy  officiousness  of  many  who  assume 
the  office  of  educators  and  teachers.  They  too  often  render  the  child  a  mere 
magazine  of  knowledge,  coUccted  by  means  purely  mechanical,  which  furnishes 
him  neither  direction  nor  aid  in  the  business  of  life.  The  more  ill-digested 
knowledge  a  man  thus  collects,  the  more  oppressive  will  be  the  burden  to  its 
possessor,  and  the  more  painful  his  helplessness.  Instead  of  pursuing  this 
course,  we  endeavour,  by  bestowing  the  utmost  care  upon  the  cultivation  of  the 
conscience,  the  understanding,  and  the  judgment,  to  light  up  a  torch  in  the  mind 
of  every  pupil,  which  shall  enable  him  to  observe  his  own  character,  and  shall 
set  in  the  clearest  light  all  the  exterior  objects  which  claim  his  attention. 

**  A  great  variety  of  exercises  of  the  body  and  the  senses  are  employed  to  pre- 
pare our  pupils  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  destination.  It  is  by  means  of  such 
exercises  that  every  man  should  acquire  a  knowledge  of  his  physical  strength, 
and  attain  confidence  with  regard  to  those  efforts  of  which  he  is  capable,  instead 
of  that  fool-hardiness  which  endangers  the  existence  of  many  who  have  not  learn- 
ed to  estimate  their  own  powers  correctly. 

"  All  the  various  relations  of  space  should  be  presented  to  the  eye,  to  be  ob- 
served and  combined  in  the  manner  best  adapted  to  form  the  coup  d*GeiL  In- 
struction in  design  renders  us  important  service  in  thb  respect— every  one  should 
thus  attain  the  power  of  reproducing  the  forms  he  has  observed,  and  of  delinea- 
ting them  with  facility,  and  should  learn  to  discover  the  beauty  of  forms,  and  Uy 
distinguish  them  from  their  contrasiB.  It  is  only  where  the  talent  b  remarkable 
fiuki  the  attempt  should  be  made  to  render  the  pupil  an  artistr 
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itg  peculiaxilies,  what  its  beauties,  what  its  defects;  to  teach  us  by  the  patterns  or 
the  analogies  offered  by  otlicr  lan^agcs,  how  the  effect  which  we  admire  in  them 
may  be  produced  with  a  somewhat  different  instrument  Every  lesson  in  Greek 
or  Latin  may  and  ought  to  be  made  a  lesson  in  English ;  the  translation  of  every 
sentence  in  Demosthenes  or  Tacitus  is  properly  an  exercise  in  extemporaneoui 
English  composition ;  a  problem,  how  to  express  with  equal  brevity,  clearness, 
and  force,  in  our  own  language,  the  thought  which  the  original  author  has  so 
admirably  expressed  in  his.  But  the  system  of  construing,  far  from  assisting,  'iB 
positively  injurious  to  our  knowledge  and  use  of  English;  it  accustoms  us  to  a 
tame  and  involved  arrangement  of  our  words,  and  to  the  substitution  of  foreign 
idioms  in  the  place  of  such  as  are  national;  it  obliges  us  to  caricature  every 
sentence  that  we  render,  by  turning  what  is,  in  its  original  dress,  beautiful  and  na- 
tural, into  something  which  is  neither  Greek  nor  English,  stiff,  obscure,  and  flat, 
exemplifying  all  the  &ults  incident  to  language,  and  excluding  every  excellence. 
"  The  exercise  of  translation,  on  the  other  hand,  meaning,  by  translation,  the 
expressing  of  an  entire  tentenee  of  a  fi»cign  language  by  an  entire  sentence  of 
our  own,  as  opposed  to  the  rendering  separately  into  English  either  every  sepa- 
rate word,  or  at  most  only  parte  of  the  eentence^  whether  larger  or  smaller,  the 
exercise  of  translation  is  capable  of  furnishing  improvement  to  students  of  every 
age,  according  to  the  measure  of  their  abilities  and  knowledge.** 

**  This  favourite  notion  of  filling  boys  with  useful  information  is  likely,  we 
think,  to  be  productive  of  some  mischief.  It  is  a  caricature  of  the  principles  of 
inductive  philosophy,  which,  while  it  taught  the  importance  of  a  knowledge  of 
&cts,  never  imagined  that  this  knowledge  was  of  itself  equivalent  to  wisdom. 
Now  it  is  not  so  much  our  object  to  give  boys  '  useful  information,*  as  to  facili- 
tate their  gaining  it  hereaflcr  for  tliemsclves,  and  to  enable  them  to  turn  it  to 
account  when  gained.  The  first  is  to  be  effected  by  supplying  them  on  any  sub- 
ject with  a  skeleton  which  they  may  fill  up  hereaflcr.  For  instance,  a  real  know- 
ledge of  history  in  afler  lile  is  liighly  desirable;  let  us  see  how  education  can 
best  facilitate  tlie  gaining  of  it.  It  should  begin  by  impressing  on  a  boy*s  mind 
the  names  of  the  greatest  men  of  different  periods,  and  by  giving  him  a  notion  of 
their  order  in  point  of  time,  and  the  part  of  tlie  earth  on  which  they  lived.  This 
is  best  done  by  a  set  of  pictures  bound  up  together  in  a  volume,  such,  for  instance, 
as  those  which  illustrated  Mrs.  Trimmer*s  little  histories,  and  to  which  the  writer 
of  this  article  is  glad  to  acknowledge  his  own  early  obligations.  Nor  could  bet- 
ter service  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of  historical  instruction  than  by  publishing 
a  volume  of  prints  of  universal  history,  accompanied  with  a  very  short  descrip- 
tion of  each.  Correctness  of  costume  in  such  prints,  or  good  taste  in  the  draw- 
hig,  however  desirable,  if  they  can  be  easily  obtained,  are  of  very  subordinate 
importance :  the  great  matter  is  that  the  print  should  be  striking,  and  full  enough 
to  excite  and  to  gratify  curiosity.  By  these  means  a  lasting  association  is  ob- 
tained with  the  greatest  names  in  history,  and  the  most  remarkable  actions  of 
their  lives:  while  their  chronological  arrangement  is  learnt  at  the  same  time 
from  the  order  of  the  pictures;  a  boy's  memory  being  very  apt  to  recollect  the 
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educator  miiBt  be  able  to  command  himBclf— hia  conduct  must  be  firm  and  just; 
frequent  reproofs  from  such  are  more  painful  to  the  pupil  than  punishment  of  a 
momentary  lort. 

While  influences  tending  directly  to  lead  the  pupil  astray  should  be  removed 
from  the  school,  he  must  be  Icfl  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  circumstances  of 
life,  that  his  character  may  bo  developed  accordingly.  The  pupil  should  be  led 
as  far  as  possible  to  correct  his  faults  by  perceiving  the  consequences  of  them; 
the  good  or  bad  opinion  of  his  preceptor  and  comrades  are  important  means  of 
stimulation.  Elzclusion  from  amusements,  public  notice  of  faults,*  and  corporal 
punishment,  arc  all  admissible.  Solitary  confinement  is  efficacious  as  a  punish* 
ment.    Rewards  and  emulation  are  unnecessary  as  motives. 

Religion  and  morality  are  too  intimately  connected  to  admit  of  separation  in 
the  courses  inculcating  them.  The  elementary  part  of  such  a  course  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  sects. 

No  good  is  to  be  derived  from  employing  the  pupils  as  judges  or  juries,  or 
giving  them  a  direct  share  in  awarding  punishment  for  ofiTenccs.  It  is  apt  to 
elevate  the  youth  too  much  in  his  own  conceit 

Family  life  is  better  adapted,  tlian  any  artificial  state  of  society  within  an  insti- 
tution, to  develope  tlie  moral  sentiments  and  feelings  of  youth. 

IntelUciual  Education,  A  system  of  prizes,  or  emulation,  and  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment, do  not  afibrd  the  strongest  motives  to  intellectual  exertion.  Experience 
■hows  that  places  in  a  class  may  be  dispensed  with.  It  is  possible  to  develope  a 
taste  for  knowledge,  a  respect  and  attachment  for  teachers,  and  a  sense  of  duty 
which  will  take  the  place  of  any  lower  motive  in  inducing  the  requisite  amount 
of  study. 

In  the  higher  departmente  of  instruction  it  is  better  to  confine  the  task  of  the 
teacher  to  giving  instruction  merely,  placing  the  pupil  under  the  charge  of  a  spe- 
cial educator^  at  times  when  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  class-room. 

With  the  other,  and  more  usual  branches  of  instruction,  correct  ideas  of  natu^ 
ral  history  and  phenomena  should  be  communicated  to  children,  and  require, 
first,  that  they  shaU  be  duly  trained  to  observation  by  calling  the  observing  fii«- 
culties  into  frequent  exercise.  Second,  tliat  they  shall  be  made  acquainted  with 
the  elements  of  natural  history,  especially  in  reference  to  familiar  objects.  Third, 
that  the  most  familiar  phenomena  of  nature,  such  as  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
rainbow,  &c;  and  further,  the  most  simple  principles  of  mechanic  arts,  trades, 
&.C.,  should  be  explained  to  them.  Fourth,  they  should  be  taught  to  draw,  in 
connexion  with  the  other  instruction.  Accuracy  of  conception  is  favoured  by 
drawing,  and  it  is  a  powerful  aid  to  the  memory.  The  most  important  principles 
of  physiology,  and  their  application  to  the  preservation  of  health,  should  form  a 
part  of  the  instruction. 

Physical  Education.  Pure  air,  a  suitable  diet,  regular  exercise  and  repose,  and 
a  proper  distribution  of  time,  are  the  principal  means  of  physical  education.    It 

*  This,  however,  violates  another  principle,  which  is  to  allow  no  punishment 
of  a  humiliating  sort. 
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time,  the  Tarioufl  criteria  of  a  credible  narrative,  and,  by  the  rule  of  contraries, 
to  observe  what  are  the  indications  of  a  testimony  questionable,  suspicious,  or 
worthless.  Undue  scepticism  may  be  repressed  by  showing  how  generally  truth 
has  been  attained  when  it  has  been  honestly  and  judiciously  sought ;  while  oie- 
dulity  may  be  checked  by  pointing  out,  on  the  other  hand,  how  manifold  are  the 
errors  into  which  those  arc  betrayed  whose  intellect  or  whose  principles  have 
been  found  wanting.  Now,  too,  the  time  is  come  when  the  pupil  may  be  intro- 
duced to  that  high  philosophy  which  unfolds  *•  the  causes  of  things.*  The  history 
with  which  ho  is  engaged  presents  a  view  of  society  in  its  most  advanced  state, 
when  the  human  mind  is  highly  developed,  and  the  various  crises  whioh  afieot 
the  growth  of  the  political  fabric  arc  all  overpast  Let  him  be  taught  to  anslyie 
the  subject  thus  presented  to  him ;  to  trace  back  institutions,  civil  and  religious, 
to  their  origin ;  to  explore  the  elements  of  the  national  character,  as  now  exhibit- 
ed in  maturity,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  tlie  nation*s  fortune,  and  the  moral  and 
physical  qualities  of  its  race;  to  observe  how  the  morals  and  the  mind  of  the  peo- 
ple have  been  subject  to  a  succession  of  influences,  some  accidental,  others  regu- 
lar; to  see  and  remember  what  critical  seasons  of  improvement  have  been  ne- 
glected, what  besetting  evils  have  been  wantonly  aggravated  by  wickedness  or 
fbUy.  In  short,  the  pupil  may  be  fiimished,  as  it  were,  with  certain  fonnule, 
which  shall  enable  him  to  read  all  history  beneficially;  which  shall  teach  him 
what  to  look  for  in  it,  how  to  judge  of  it,  and  how  to  apply  it. 

u  Education  will  thus  fulfil  its  great  business,  as  far  as  regards  the  inteUect,  to 
inspire  it  with  a  desire  of  knowledge,  and  to  furnish  it  with  power  to  obtain  and 
to  profit  by  what  it  seeks  for."* 

No.  XIII. 

ORPHAN  STATISTICS. 

By  the  instructions  of  the  Scholastic  Committec,f  I  was  directed  to  collect  all 
the  information  possible  in  regard  to  the  proportion,  in  number,  of  orphans  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  On  this  subject  I  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  satisfiic- 
tory  data,  except  in  a  few  cases.  Even  where  statistical  inquiries  have  been  pur- 
sued with  considerable  minuteness,  this  subject  does  not  appear  to  have  formed 
a  part  of  them.  The  information  which  I  have  to  present  is  too  meagre  to  per. 
mit  any  general  inferences,  other  than  that  the  proportion  of  destitute  orphan 
children  to  the  rest  of  the  community,  is  exceedingly  variable  in  different  coun- 
tries, and  even  in  different  districts  of  the  same  country. 

The  orphan  establishment  of  the  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar  is  administered  as  a 
branch  of  the  government,  and  the  details  in  regard  to  it  are  known  with  great 
minuteness.    The  report  of  this  departnicntt  fi>r  1837,  shows  that  there  were  498 

*  It  would  be  most  desirable  that  a  scries  of  text-books  should  be  prepared 
according  to  this  plan,  which  is  as  successful  in  practice  as  consonant  with  sound 
theory.  (A.  D.  R) 

t  See  p.  vi.  of  the  Preface  to  this  Report 

t  For  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  director.  Dr.  Kohlcr. 
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place  which  a  favourite  print  holds  in  a  volume,  whether  it  comes  towards  the 
bcginnini^,  middle,  or  end,  what  picture  comes  before  it,  and  what  follows  it. 
Such  pictures  should  contain  as  much  as  possible  the  poetry  of  history:  the  moot 
strikinjpr  characters,  and  most  heroic  actions,  whctlier  of  doin^  or  of  suffering ; 
but  they  should  not  embarrass  themselves  with  its  philosophy,  with  the  causes  of 
revolutions,  tlic  progress  of  society,  or  the  merits  of  great  political  questions. 
Their  use  is  of  another  kind,  to  make  some  great  name,  and  great  action  of  every 
period,  familiar  to  the  mind;  that  so  in  taking  up  any  more  detailed  history  or 
biography,  (and  education  should  never  forget  the  importance  of  preparing  a  boy 
to  derive  benefit  from  his  accidental  reading,)  he  may  have  some  association  with 
the  subject  of  it,  and  may  not  feel  himself  to  be  on  ground  wholly  unknown  to  him. 
He  may  thus  be  led  to  open  volumes  into  which  he  would  otherwise  have  never 
thought  of  looking:  he  need  not  read  them  through — indeed,  it  is  sad  folly  to  re- 
quire  either  man  or  boy  to  read  through  every  book  they  look  at,  but  he  will  sco 
what  is  said  about  such  and  such  persons  or  actions;  and  then  he  will  learn  by 
the  way  something  about  other  persons  and  other  actions,  and  will  have  his  stock 
of  associations  increased,  so  as  to  render  more  and  more  information  acceptable 
to  him. 

**'  After  this  foundation,  the  object  still  being  rather  to  create  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  tluin  to  satisfy  it,  it  would  be  desirable  to  furnish  a  boy  with  histories 
of  one  or  two  particular  countries,  Greece,  Rome,  and  England  for  instance,  writ- 
ten at  no  great  length,  and  these  also  written  poetically  much  more  than  philo- 
Bophically,  witli  much  liveliness  of  style,  and  force  of  painting,  so  as  to  excite  an 
interest  about  the  persons  and  things  spoken  of.  The  absence  of  all  instruction 
in  politics  or  political  economy,  nay,  even  an  absolute  erroneousness  of  judgment 
on  such  matters,  provided  always  that  it  involves  no  wrong  principle  in  morality, 
are  comparatively  of  slight  importance.  Let  tlie  boy  gain,  if  possible,  a  strong 
appetite  for  knowledge  to  begin  with;  it  is  a  later  part  of  education  which  should 
enable  him  to  pursue  it  sensibly,  and  to  make  it,  when  obtained,  wisdom.** 
*  *  *  *  *  *  # 

"  Supposing  a  boy  to  possess  tliat  outline  of  general  history  which  his  prints  and 
his  abridgments  will  have  given  him,  with  his  associations,  so  far  as  they  go, 
strong  and  lively,  and  his  desire  of  increased  knowledge  keen,  tlie  next  thing  to 
be  done  is  to  set  liim  to  read  some  first-rate  historian,  whose  mind  was  formed  in, 
and  bears  the  stamp  of  some  period  of  advanced  civilization,  analogous  to  that  in 
which  we  now  live.  In  other  words,  he  should  read  Thucydides,  or  Tacitus,  or 
any  writer  equal  to  them,  if  sucli  can  be  found,  belonging  to  tlie  third  period  of 
fUll  civilization,  that  of  modern  Europe  since  the  middle  ages.  Tlie  particular 
subject  of  the  history  is  of  little  moment,  so  long  as  it  be  taken  neither  from  t)jo 
barbarian,  nor  from  the  romantic,  but  from  the  pliilosophical  or  civilized  stage  of 
human  society ;  and  so  long  as  the  writer  be  a  man  of  commanding  mind,  who 
has  fiilly  imbibed  the  influences  of  his  age,  yet  without  bearing  its  exclusive  im- 
press. And  the  study  of  such  a  work,  under  an  intelligent  teacher,  becomes  in- 
deed the  key  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom :  first,  it  affords  an  example  of  good 
historical  evidence,  and  hence  the  pupil  may  be  taught  to  notice,  from  time  to 
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orphan  children  between  tlie  ages  of  about  six  and  fourteen  years,  rocciving  aid. 
Under  this  title  are  included  children  who  have  lost  botli  parents,  or  who  have 
lost  their  father,  the  motlicr  remaining  a  widow,  and  children  deserted  by  their 
fiUhers.  Of  the  total  nomber,  211  were  orphan  boys,  206  girls,  and  6  were 
children  deserted  by  their  fatliers.  Of  the  311  boys,  166  were  fatherless,  and 
4L5  had  lost  both  parents;  and  of  the  206  girls,  164  were  fatherless,  and  42  had 
lost  both  parents.  The  population  of  the  duchy  of  Saxc. Weimar  was,  in  1837, 
about  250,000,  so  that  the  destitute  orphans  of  both  sexes  formed  about  .17  per 
cent  of  the  population,  and  the  destitute  orphan  boys  about  .086  per  cent  At 
the  same  time,  the  number  of  orphans  receiving  aid  in  the  town  of  Weimar  was 
33,  which,  in  a  population  of  12,000,  was  .275  per  cent,  or  more  than  once 
and  a-half  the  proportion  for  the  duchy  at  large. 

The  statistics  coming  next  to  these  in  point  of  minuteness,  which  I  was  able 
to  procure,  are  from  the  canton  of  Zurich,  in  Switzerland.*  These  give,  in 
1836,  for  231,574  inhabitants,  3,731  orphans  of  both  sexes,  tlie  term  orphan  be- 
ing understood  as  in  Weimar,  and  the  census  including  children  firom  infancy 
to  about  sixteen  years  of  ag^.  The  city  of  Zurich,  with  a  population  of  14^243, 
had,  at  the  same  time,  229  orphans.  Thus  the  country  communes,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  217,331,  gave  assistance  to  2,636  orphan  children,  or  li21  per  cent, 
and  the  city  of  Zurich  to  141,  or  .99  per  cent  I  have  not  the  means  of  con^ 
puting  exactly  tlie  number  of  orphans  below  five  years  and  over  fourteen,  in- 
cluded in  this  estimate,  so  as  to  compare  it  with  tlie  statement  for  tlie  duchy  of 
Saxe- Weimar,  but  adopting  an  approximate  estimate,  the  number  of  destitute  or- 
phans in  the  canton  of  Zurich  to  every  one  hundred  inhabitants,  appears  to  bo 
between  four  and  five  times  as  great  as  the  number,  between  the  same  years,  in 
the  duchy  of  Weimar. 

The  director  of  the  Orphan-house  at  Stuttgard  gave  me  1600,  as  the  number 
of  orphan  children  to  be  provided  for  in  Wurtcmberg,  from  six  years  u^  to 
fourteen  or  fifteen.  This  number  gives,  in  the  whole  population  of  1,400,000, 
almost  .115  per  cent    This  proportion  is  somewhat  lower  than  that  for  Weimar. 

In  the  absence  of  more  correct  data,  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  probable  num- 
ber of  destitute  orphan  boys  in  Edinburgh,  by  summing  up  the  numbers  in  the 
different  hospitals  and  the  Charity  Work-house.  Edinburgh  is  so  well  provided 
with  educational  charities,  nearly  all  of  which  give  a  preference,  in  their  admis. 
sions,  to  orphans,  that  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  many  destitute  orphan  children 
are  without  this  pale.  The  summation  of  the  numbers  obtained,  as  above  stated, 
gives  272  for  tlie  number  of  male  orplians  supported  by  the  public,  using  the  word 
orphan  in  the  same  sense  as  hitherto,  and  the  age  being  between  six  and  fifteen 
years.  The  population  of  Eklinburgh  is  about  176,000,  which  would  give  nearly 
.155  per  cent  as  the  number  of  orphan  boys  supported  in  the  charitable  estab- 
lishmcnts  of  the  city.  The  corresponding  proportion  for  the  tow^n  of  Weimar  is 
.137  per  cent,  and  for  the  town  of  Zurich,  .495  per  cent 

*  Kindly  furnished  to  me  by  Burgomaster  Hess. 
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